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TRICOTRIN: 

THE  STORY  OF  A  WAIF  AND  STRAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  autumn ;  a  rich  golden  autumn  of  France,  with  the  glow 
of  burning  sunsets,  and  the  scarlet  pomp  of  reddened  woods, 
and  the  purple  and  the  yellow  of  grapes  gathered  for  the  wine- 
press, and  the  luscious  dreamy  odour  of  over-ripened  fruits 
crushed,  by  careless  passing  feet,  upon  the  orchard-mosses. 
Afar  off,  in  the  full  noonday,  the  winding  road  was  white  and 
hot  with  dust ;  but  here  in  a  nook  of  forest  land,  in  a  dell  of 
leafy  growth  between  the  vineyards  which  encompassed  it, 
the  air  was  cool  and  the  sunlight  broken  with  shade,  while, 
through  its  stillness  where  the  boughs  threw  the  shadow  dark- 
est, a  little  torrent  leapt  and  splashed,  making  music  as  it 
went,  and  washing  round  the  base  of  an  old  ivy-grown  stone 
tower  that  had  fallen  to  ruin  in  the  midst  of  its  green  nest. 

There  was  no  sound  except  one,  beside  that  of  the  bright 
tumbling  stream,  though  now  and  then  there  came  in  from 
the  distance  the  ring  of  a  con  vent- clock's  bells,  or  the  laugh 
of  a  young  girl  at  work  among  the  vines ; — no  sound  except 
one,  and  that  was  the  quick,  sharp,  gleeful  crack  of  nuts  in  a 
monkey's  teeth.  There  were  squirrels  by  the  score  there  in 
that  solitary  place  who  had  right,  hereditary  and  indisputable 
they  would  have  said,  to  all  the  nuts  that  the  boughs  bore  and 
the  grasses  hid ;  but  Mistigri  was  no  recogniser  of  rights  di- 
vine ;  she  loved  nuts  and  cared  little  how  she  got  them,  and 
she  sat  aloft  in  her  glory,  or  swung  herself  from  twig  to  twig, 
crushing  and  eating  and  flinging  the  shells  away  with  all  that 
gleeful  self-satisfaction  of  which  a  little  black  monkey  is  to 
the  full  as  capable,  after  successful  piracy,  as  any  conquering 
sovereign. 
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'Mistigri,  Mistigri!'  said  her  companion,  surveying  her, 
*  who  could  doubt  your  human  affinity  who  once  had  seen  you 
pilfer  ?  Monkey  stows  away  her  stolen  goods  in  a  visible  pouch 
uuhlushingly;  man  smuggles  his  away  unknown  in  the  guise 
of  "  profit "  or  "  percentage,"  "  commerce  "  or  "  annexation  " — 
the  natural  advancement  of  civilisation .  on  the  simple  and  , 
normal  thieving.  Increased  cranium,  increased  caution ;  that's 
all  the  difference,  eh,  Mistigri  ? ' 

Mistigri  cocked  her  head  on  one  side,  but  would  not  waste 
time  in  replying :  her  little  shiny  black  mouth  was  full  of 
good  kernels. 

*  Why  talk  when  you  can  take  ? '  she  would  have  asked. 

Her  owner  did  not  press  for  an  answer,  but  sung,  care- 
lessly, snatches  of  Goethe's  MiUsong  and  of  M  tiller's 
Whisper,  his  voice  chiming  in  with  the  bubble  of  the  stream 
while  he  took  at  intervals  his  noontide  meal,  classic  and 
uncostly,  of  Chasselas  grapes  and  a  big  brown  roll. 

He  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years,  dressed  in  a  linen  blouse, 
with  a  knapsack  as  worn  as  an  African  soldier's  lying  at  his 
feet  unstrapped,  in  company  with  a  flask  of  good  wine  and  a 
Straduarius  fiddle.  He  himself  was  seated  on  a  fallen  tree, 
\\ith  the  sun  breaking  through  the  foliage  above,  in  manifold 
^'1« -anis  and  glories,  that  touched  the  turning  leaves  bright  red 
as  fire,  and  fell  on  his  own  head  when  he  tossed  it  up  to  fling  a 
word  to  Mistigri,  or  to  catch  the  last  summer-song  of  a  blackbird. 
It  was  a  beautiful  Homeric  head  ;  bold,  kingly,  careless,  noble, 
with  the  royalty  of  the  lion  in  its  gallant  poise,  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  eagle  in  its  upward  gesture — the  head  which  an 
•  aid  have  given  to  his  Hector,  or  his  Phcobus,  or  his 
god  Lyoeus.  The  features  were  beautiful  too  in  their  varied 
mobile  eloquent  meanings,  with  their  poet's  brows,  their  revel- 
ler's laugh,  their  soldier's  daring,  their  student's  thought,  their 
many  and  conflicting  utterances,  whose  contradictions  made 
one  unity — the  unity  of  genius.  ( 

At  this  moment  there  was  only  the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  and 

sunny  nature  in  an  idl-  mnmi-nt  mitten  on  them  as  he  ato  his 

!  ilii-'-w  '  of  wit   up  at  Mistigri,  where  she 

was  perch    i  aiu..i,^  tho  nut-boughs.     But  the  brjjjiant  eyes, 

ro  blue  in  Rome  lights,  so  Mark   in  others,  had   the  lustre  and 

the  '1.  meditation  in  them ;  and  the  curling  lips, 

that  under  the  fulness  of  their  beard,  had  tho 

of  tho  satirist,  blent  \\ith  tho  brighter, 

fcftuk-  i  mirth  of   :  And  his  face  cliaiind  as 

.•   dm-!..*  I  !:u(  pad 
~ 
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died  lower  down  in  the  stream,  where  it  grew  stiller  round  the 
old  tower,  and  took  up  his  Sbraduarius  from  the  ground  with 
the  touch  of  a  man  who  loves  the  thing  that  he  touches.  The 
Bong  of  the  water,  that  had  made  the  melody  to  his  banquet, 
was  in  his  brain — sweet,  mild,  entangled  sounds,  that  he  must 
needs  reproduce,  with  the  self-same  fancy  that  a  painter  must 
catch  the  fleeting  hues  of  fair  scenes  that  would  haunt  him  for 
ever  unless  exorcised  thus. 

'  Quiet,  Mistigri ! '  he  said  softly ;  and  the  monkey  sat  still 
on  her  hazel  bough,  eating,  indeed,  but  noiselessly.  He  lis- 
tened one  moment  more  to  the  stream,  then  drew  the  bow 
across  the  strings.  The  music  thrilled  out  upon  the  silence, 
catching  the  song  of  the  brook  in  harmony  as  Goethe  caught 
it  in  verse — all  its  fresh  delicious  babble,  all  its  rush  of  silvery 
sound,  all  its  cool  and  soothing  murmur,  all  its  pauses  of  deep 
rest — all  of  which  the  woodland  torrent  told :  of  the  winds 
that  had  tossed  the  boughs  into  its  foam ;  of  the  women-faces 
its  tranquil  pools  had  mirrored  ;  of  the  blue  burden  of  for- 
get-me-nots, and  the  snowy  weight  of  lilies  it  had  borne  so 
lovingly  ;  of  the  sweet  familiar  idylls  it  had  seen  where  it  had 
wound  its  way  below  quaint  mill-house  walls  choked  up  with 
ivy-growth,  where  the  children  and  the  pigeons  paddled  with 
rosy  feet  upon  the  resting  wheel ;  of  the  weary  sighs  that  had 
been  breathed  over  it,  beneath  the  gray  old  convents,  where 
it  heard  the  Miserere  steal  in  with  its  own  ripple,  and  looked 
itself  a  thing  so  full  of  leaping  joy  and  dancing  life  to  the  sad 
eyes  of  girl-recluses — all  these  of  which  it  told,  the  music  told 
again.  The  strings  were  touched  by  an  artist's  hand,  and  all 
that  duller  ears  heard  but  dimly  in  the  splash  and  surge  of  the 
brown  fern- covered  stream  he  heard  in  marvellous  poems,  and 
translated  into  clearer  tongue — the  universal  tongue,  which 
has  no  country  and  no  limit,  and  in  which  the  musician  speaks 
alike  to  sovereign  and  to  savage. 

There  was  not  a  creature  there  to  hear  save  the  yellow- 
winged  lorioles  and  Mistigri,  who  was  absorbed  in  nuts  ;  but 
he  played  on  to  himself  an  hour  or  more  for  love  of  the  themo 
and  the  art ;  and  an  old  peasant  woman,  going  through  tho 
trees  at  some  yards'  distance,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  player 
for  the  screen  of  leaves,  laughed,  and  stroked  tho  hair  of  a 
grandchild  who  clung  to  her,  afraid  of  the  magical  woodland 
melodies.  *  The  wood-elves,  little  one  ?  Bah !  that  is  only 
Tricotrin.' 

Her  feet,  brushing  the  fallen  leaves  with  pleasant  sound, 
Boon  passed  away.  He  played  on  and  on,  such  poetry  as 

B  2 
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Bamboche  drew  from  his  violin,  whereat  Poussiu  bowed  his 
head,  weeping  with  the  passion  of  women,  as  through  his  tears 
lie  beheld  as  in  a  vision,  the  '  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego.' 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun,  Tricotrin  dropped  the 

i,  and  struck  a  light  and  smoked — a  great  Arab 

"f  some  carved  wood,  black  and  polished  by  long  use. 

On  the  silence  that  succeeded  there  came  a  low  laugh  of  de- 

-tho  laugh  of  a  very  young  child.     He  looked  up  and 

and  among  the  ferns  at  his  feet.     The  laughter  was 

close  beside  him,  yet  he  could  see  nothing.     He  smoked  on 

indifferently,  watching  the  bright  eyes  of  the  birds  glancing 

out  from  the  shadow.     Then  the  laugh  came  again,  close  at 

ide,   as   it   sounded.     He  rose  and   pushed    aside   some 

lies  and  looked  over  a  broken  rail  behind  him,  beyond  a 

ed  growth  of  reeds  and  rushes. 

Ti  ere  he  saw  what  had  aroused  him  from  his  smoke  silence. 
More  than  half  hidden  under  the  moss  and  the  broad  tufted 
s,  stretching  her  hands  out  at  the  gorgeous  butterflies 
1  uttered  above  her  hear),  and  covered  with  the  wide  yel- 
low  leaves   of   gourds  and  the  white  fragrant  abundance  of 
traveller's- joy,  was  the  child  whose  laughter  he  had  heard.     A 
ciiiM  between  two  and  three  years  old,  her  face  warm  with 
the  flush  of  past  sleep,  her  eyes  smiling  against  the  light,  her 
lying  like  gold-dust  on  the  moss,  her  small  fair  limbs 
_riing  uncovered  out  of  a  rough  red  cloak  that  alone  was 
folded  about  her.     The  scarlet  of  the  mantle,  the  whiteness  of 
the  clematis,  the  yellow  hues  of  the  wild  gourds,  the  colour  of 
the  winged  insects,  the  head  of   the  child  rising  out  of  the 
mosses,  and  the  young  face  that  looked  like  a  moss-rosebud 
nflp-iiiLT,  made  a  picture  in  their  own  way  ;  and  he  who 
passed  no  picture  by,  but  had  pictures  in  his  memory  surpass- 
i  1  the  collected  art  of  galleries,  paused  to  survey  it  with 
i  ms  folded  on  the  rail. 

Ita  solitude,  its   strangeness    did   not  occur   to  him.     He 

looked   at    it  as  at  some  painting  of  his  French  brethren's 

.  that  was  all.     But   the   child,   seeing   a   human   eye 

li.  r.  forgot    her    butterflies  and   remembered  human 

ho    stretched    her   hands  to  him  instead  of  to  her 

i;ites  of  the  air.     'J'aifaim  ! '  she  cried  with  a  plaintive 

self-pity.     Bread  would  be  better  than  the  butterflies. 

•  1 1  ungry  ? '  he  answered,  addressing  her  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  Mistigri.  '  I  have  nothing  for  you.  Who  brought  you 
thero,  you  Waif  and  Stray  ?  Put  down  there  and  left,  to  get 
lid  of  tho  trouble  of  you  apparently.  Well,  D'Alembert  was 
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dropped  down  in  the  streets,  and  found  a  foster-mother  in  a 
milk-woman,  and  he  did  pretty  well  afterwards.  Perhaps 
some  dainty  De  Tencin  brought  you  likewise  into  the  world, 
and  has  hidden  you  like  a  bit  of  smuggled  lace,  only  think  Ing 
you  nothing  so  valuable.  Is  it  so,  eh  ?  ' 

1  J\d  faim  T  cried  the  child  afresh.  All  her  history  w:i 3 
comprised  to  her  in  the  one  fact  that  she  wanted  bread — as  it 
is  comprised  to  a  mob. 

*  Catch,  then ! '  he  replied  to  the  cry,    dropping   into  her 
hands  from  where  he  leant  a  bunch   of  the  Chasselas  grapes 
that  still  remained  in  his  pocket.     It  sufficed.     The  child  was 
not  so  much    pained    by    hunger    as   by  thirst,  though   she 
scarcely  knew  the  difference    between    her    own  sensations. 
Her    throat  was  dry,  and  the  grapes  were  all  she  wanted. 
He,  leaning  over  the  lichen-covered  rail,  watched  her  while  she 
enjoyed  them  one  by  one.     She  was  a  very  pretty  child,  the 
prettier   for    that   rough   moss    covering,  out   of   which    her 
delicate  fair  shoulders    and   chest  rose  uncovered,  while   the 
breeze  blew  about  her  yellow  glossy  curls. 

*  Left  there  to  be  got  rid  of,  clearly,'  he  murmured  to  her. 
*  Any  one  who  picks  you  up  will  do  you  the  greatest  injury 
possible.     Die  now  in  the  sunshine  among  the  flowers.      You 
will  never  have  such  another  chance  of  a  poetical  and  pictur- 
esque exit.     Who  was  ingenious  enough  to  hide  you  there  ? 
The  poor  shirt-stitcher  who  was  at  her  last  sou,  or  Madame 
la  Marquise  who  was  at  her  last  scandal?     Was  it  Magda- 
lene, who  has  to  wear  sackcloth  for  having  dared  to  sin  with- 
out money  to  buy  absolution,  or  Messalina,  who  covers  ten 
thousand  poisonous  passions  with  a  silver-embroidered  robe, 
and  is  only  discreetly  careful  of  "  consequences  "  ?     Which  was 
your  progenitrix,  little  one,  eh  ?  ' 

To  this  question,  so  closely  concerning  her,  the  Waif  could 
give  no  answer,  being  gifted  with  only  imperfect  speech  ;  but, 
happy  in  the  grapes,  she  laughed  up  in  his  eyes  her  unspoken 
thanks,  shaking  a  cluster  of  clematis  above  her  head,  as  happy 
in  her  couch  of  flowers  and  moss  as  she  could  have  been  in 
any  silver  cradle.  The  question  concerned  her  in  nothing 
yet.  The  bar  sinister  could  not  stretch  across  the  sunny  blue 
skies,  the  butterflies  flew  above  her  as  familiarly  as  above  the 
brow  of  a  child-queen,  and  the  white  flowers  did  not  wither 
sooner  in  bastard  than  in  legitimate  hands. 

'  How  the  sun  shines  on  you,  as  if  you  were  a  princess  ! '  he 
soliloquised  to  her.  '  Ah,  Nature  is  a  terrible  socialist ! 
What  republicans  she  would  make  of  men  if  they  listened  to 
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her !  But  there  is  no  fear  for  them  ;  they  are  not  fond  enough 
of  her  school.  You  look  very  comfortably  settled  here,  and 
how  soon  you  will  got  life  over!  You  are  very  fortunate. 
You  will  suffer  a  little  bit.  Paf  I  what  of  that  ?  Everybody 
sutlers  that  little  bit  sooner  or  later,  and  it  grows  sharper 
the  longer  it  is  put  oft*.  Suppose  you  were  picked  up  by 
somebody,  and  lived,  it  would  be  very  bad  for  you.  You 
would  be  a  lovely  woman,  and  lovely  women  are  the  devil's 
aides-de-camp.  You  would  snare  men  by  your  yellow  hair, 
and  steal  their  substance  with  the  breath  of  your  lips,  and 
dress-up  lying  avarice  as  love,  and  make  a  miser's  greed  wear 
the  smile  of  a  cherub.  Ah,  that  you  would.  And  then  would 
come  age — a  worse  thing  for  women  like  you  than  crime  or 
death — and  you  would  suffer  an  agony  with  every  wrinkle, 
and  a  martyrdom  with  every  whitening  lock  ;  and  you  would 
grow  hard,  and  haggard,  and  painted,  and  hideous  even  to  the 
vilest  among  men,  and  you  would  be  hissed  off  the  stage  in 
hatred  by  the  mouths  that  once  shouted  your  triumphs,  while 
you  would  hear  the  fresh  comers  laugh  as  they  rushed  on,  to 
be  crowned  with  the  roses  that  once  wreathed  your  own  fore- 
head. And  then  would  come  the  end — the  hospital  and  the 
wooden  shell,  and  the  grave  trampled  flat  to  the  dust  as  soon 
almost  as  made,  while  the  world  danced  on  in  the  sunlight 
unheeding.  Ah,  be  wise.  Die  while  you  can,  among  your 
butterflies  and  flowers  ! ' 

The  child,  lying  below  there  in  her  nest,  looked  up  in  his 
eyes  again  and  laughed.  '  Viva  ! '  she  cried,  while  she  clasped 
her  grapes  in  her  two  small  hands. 

*  Viva  !  what  do  you  moan  by  that  ?  Do  you  mean  imper- 
fectly to  ask  to  live  in  Italian  ?  Fie  then  !  That  is  unphilo- 
sophic.  Take  tho  advice  of  two  philosophers:  Bolingbroko 
says  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  coming  into  the  world  and  in 
going  out  of  it,  I  hat  it  is  barely  worth  while  to  be  here  at  all ; 
Mud  1  tell  V«MI  tin-  same.  Ho  had  the  cakes  and  ale  too,  but 
the  one  got  stile  and  the  other  bitter.  What  will  it  be  for 
you  wl  \vit.h  neither  e.ikrs  nor  alu  ?  Life's  not  worth 

much  to  a  man ;  it  is  worth  just  nothing  at  all  to  a  woman. 
It  is  a  mistake  altogether,  and  lasts  just  long  enough  for  all  to 
find  that  out,  but  not  l<>ni;  enough  for  any  to  roinody  it.  Wo 
always  liv  tin-  timo  require,!  to  «M-t  t  horoughly  uncomfortable, 
and  as  ROon  as  we  arc  in  ih,.  track  to  sift  tho  problem  p.,  i! 
out  wo  go  lik«-  a  i  u  hlii-lit  the  very  moment  we  begin  to  burn 
brightly,  lie  !  ar  -uadi-.l  by  me  and  don't  think  of  living:  you 
have  a  gol!  rfunityoi  ijiiittaneo  of  the  whole 

Don't  throw  it  away.' 
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The  good  advice  of  Experience  was,  as  it  always  is,  thrown 
away  on  the  impetuosity  of  Ignorance.  The  child  laughed 
still  over  her  Chasselas  bunch,  murmuring  still  over  and  over 
again  the  nearest  approach  she  knew  to  a  name  : 

'Viva!  Viva!  Viva!' 

'The  obstinacy  of  women  prematurely  developed.  Why 
will  you  not  know  when  you  are  well  off?  "  Those  whom  the 
goda  love  die  young."  If  you  would  just  now  prefer  to  have 
your  mother's  love  instead  of  the  gods',  you  are  wrong. 
What  have  you  before  you  ?  You  will  be  marked  "  outcast." 
You  will  have  nothing  as  your  career  except  to  get  rich  by 
snaring  the  foolish;  or  to  be  virtuous  and  starve  on  three- 
half-pence  a  clay,  having  a  pauper's  burial  as  reward  for  your 
chastity.  If  you  live,  your  hands  must  be  either  soiled  or 
empty.  I  would  die  among  the  clematis  if  I  were  you.' 

But  the  child,  persistently  regardless  of  wise  counsel,  only 
laughed  still,  and  strove  to  struggle  from  her  network  of 
blossom  and  of  moss. 

'  Your  mind  is  set  upon  living — what  a  pity ! '  murmured  her 
solitary  companion.  '  When  your  hair  is  white,  how  you  will 
wish  you  had  died  when  it  was  yellow !  Everybody  does,  but 
while  the  yellow  lasts  nobody  believes  it.  You  want  to  live  ? 
So  Eve  wanted  the  "  fruit  of  fairest  colours/'  If  I  were  to 
help  you  to  have  your  own  way  now,  you  would  turn  on  me 
thirty  years  hence  as  your  worst  enemy.  Were  you  able  to 
understand  reason — but  your  sex  would  prevent  that,  let  alone 
your  age.  Let  us  ask  Mistigri.  Mistigri,  is  that  Waif  to  live 
or  to  die  ? ' 

The  companion  and  counsellor  who  lived  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  accustomed  to  be  thus  appealed  to,  had  swung  herself 
down  on  to  the  grass,  and  was  now  squatted  on  the  rail  beside 
him.  The  child  catching  sight  of  the  monkey  tried  to  stretch 
and  stroke  her;  and  Mistigri,  who  was  always  of  an  affable  and, 
when  she  had  eaten  sufficient  herself,  of  a  generous  turn  of 
mind,  extended  her  little  black  paw,  and  tendered  a  nut  as  an 
overture  to  an  acquaintance. 

'  You  vote  for  life  too ! '  cried  Tricotrin.  '  Bah,  Mistigri ; 
I  thought  you  so  sensible — for  your  sex.  When  a  dis- 
cerning mother,  above  the  weakness  of  womankind,  lias 
arranged  everything  so  neatly,  we  should  be  the  most  miserable 
sentimentalists  to  interfere.' 

As  he  spoke  the  little  creature,  who  had  been  vainly  striving 
to  free  herself  from  her  forest  cradle,  ceased  her  efforts  and 
looked  up  in  piteous  mute  entreaty,  her  eyes  wet  and  soft  with 
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glistening  tears,  her  mouth  trembling  with  an  unspoken 
appeal. 

He  who  saw  a  wounded  bird  only  to  help  it,  and  met  a  lame 
dog  only  to  carry  it,  was  unable  to  resist  that  pathetic 
helplessness.  He  turned  and  lifted  his  voice. 

'Grand'mere  Virelois,  are  you  there?  Here  is  something 
in  your  way,  not  in  mine.' 

In  answer  to  the  shout  there  came  out  from  the  low  broken 
door  of  the  ruined  tower  an  old  peasant  woman,  brown  and 
bent  and  very  aged,  but  blithe  as  a  bird,  and  with  her  black 
eyes  as  bright  as  the  eyes  of  a  mouse  under  the  white  pent- 
house of  her  high  starched  cap. 

1  What  is  it,  good  Tricotrin  ? '  she  asked,  in  that  sweet  sing- 
ing voice  that  makes  the  accent  of  many  French  peasant 
women  so  lingering  and  charming  on  the  ear ;  the  voice  that 
has  in  it  all  the  contentment  of  the  brave,  cheery  spirit  within. 

'  A  Waif  and  Stray,'  answered  Tricotrin.  '  Whether  from 
Mary  Magdalene  or  Madame  la  Marquise  is  unknown,  probably 
will  never  be  known.  Curses  go  home  to  roost,  but  chickens 
don't.  The  Waif  is  irrational ;  she  thinks  a  mouthful  of  black 
bread  better  than  easy  extinction  among  the  ferns.  Claudine 
de  Tencin  has  left  a  feminine  D'Aleinbert  in  a  moss-cradle; 
are  you  inclined  to  play  the  part  of  the  foster-mother  ? ' 

Grand'm6re  Virelois  listened  to  the  harangue,  comprehend- 
ing it  no  more  than  if  he  had  spoken  in  Hebrew,  but  she  was 
used  to  him,  and  thought  nothing  of  that. 

4  What  is  it  I  am  to  see  ? '  she  asked  again,  peering  curiously 
with  lively  interest  among  the  leaves. 

Before  he  could  answer  she  had  caught  sight  of  the  child, 
with  vehement  amaze  and  ecstatic  wonder ;  the  speech  had 
been  as  Hebrew  to  her,  but  the  fact  was  substantial  and 
indisputable.  Crossing  herself  in  her  surprise,  with  a  thousand 
expletives  of  pity  and  admiration,  she  bent  her  little  withered 
but  still  active  form  beneath  the  rail,  and  stooped  and  raised 
the  foundling — raised  her,  but  only  a  little  from  the  ground. 

1  Holy  Virgin  !  Tricotrin  1 '  she  cried,  '  look  here !  the  child 
is  fastened.  Help  me ! ' 

He  looked  quickly  as  she  called  him,  and  saw  that  the 
withes  of  osiers  and  the  tendrils  of  wild  vine  had  been  netted 
so  tightly  around  the  limbs,  tied  here  and  there  with  strong 
twine,  that  the  infant  could  never  have  escaped  from  its 
resting-place ;  it  had  evidently  been  so  fastened  that  the  child 
might  perish  there  unseen.  His  face  darkened  as  he  looked. 

•Murder,  tlit-n  ! — not  mere  neglect.     Ah,  this  w  Madame  la 
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Marquise  at  work,  not  Magdalene ! '  he  murmured,  as  he 
slashed  the  network  right  and  left  with  his  knife,  and  set  the 
Waif  at  liberty,  while  Grand'mere  Virelois  went  into  a 
woman's  raptures  on  the  young  beauty  of  the  *  petit  Jesus/ 
and  a  woman's  vehement  censures  of  a  sister's  sin. 

Tricotrin  smoked  resignedly,  while  her  raptures  and  her 
diatribes  expended  themselves ;  it  was  long  before  either  were 
exhausted. 

*  Don't  abuse  the  mother,'  he  interposed  at  last.     '  Every- 
body gets  rid  of   troublesome  consequences  when  they  can. 
We've  done  no  good  in  disturbing  her   arrangements.     We 
have  only  disinterred  a  living  blunder  that  she  wished  to  bury.' 

*  For  shame,  Tricotrin  ! '  cried  Grand'mere,  quivering  with 
horror,  while  she  folded  the  child  in  her  withered  arms.    *  You 
can  jest  on  such  wickedness!     You  can  excuse  such  a  mur- 
deress ! ' 

*  Paf ! '  said  Tricotrin,  lightly  blowing  away  a  smoke  ring. 
*  The  whole  system  of  creation  is  a  sliding  scale  of  murders. 
All  the  world  over  life  is  only  sustained  by  life  being  ex- 
tinguished.' 

Grand'mere  Virelois,  who  was  a  pious  little  woman,  shud- 
dered and  clasped  the  child  nearer. 

*  Ah — h — h — !  the   vile   woman  !     How  will   she   see   our 
Lady's  face  on  the  last  day  ? ' 

1  How  she  will  meet  the  world  she  lives  in  is  more  the 
question  with  her  now,  I  imagine.  An  eminently  sagacious 
woman !  and  you  and  I  are  two  sentimentalists  to  interfere 
with  her  admirably  artistic  play. — So  you  would  live,  little 
one  ?  I  wonder  what  you  will  make  of  what  you  have  got.  A 
Jeremiad  if  you  are  a  good  silly  woman  ;  a  Can  can  measure  if 
you  are  a  bad  clever  one.  Which  will  it  be,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'  Mon  Dieu,  it  is  an  angel ! '  murmured  Grand'mere ;  '  such 
hair,  like  silk — such  eyes — such  a  rose  for  a  mouth  !  And  left 
to  die  of  hunger  and  cold !  Ah,  may  the  Holy  Mary  find  her 
aut  and  avenge  her  crime,  the  wicked  one ! ' 

*  The  vengeance  will  come  quick  if  the  sinner  live  in  a  gar- 
ret ;  it  will  limp  very  slowly  if  she  shelter  in  a  palace.     Well, 
since  you  take  that  child  in  your  arms,  do  you  mean  to  find 
her  the  piece  of  bread  the  unphilosophic  castaway  will  want  ? ' 

*  Will  I  not,  if  I  go  without  myself  !     0,  the  pretty  little 
child !    who   could    have    left   you  ?     Wherever   the   mother 
dwells,  may  the  good  God  hunt  her  down ! ' 

*  Deity  as  a  detective  !     Not  a  grand  idea  that.     Yet  it  is 
the   heavenly  office   that   looks  clearest   to   man  when   it   is 
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exercised  upon  others.    Grand'mere,  answer  me :  are  you  going 
to  keep  that  Waif?' 

The  bright  brown  wrinkled  homely  face  of  the  good  old 
woman  grew  perplexed. 

*  Ah,  my  friend — times  are  so  bad — it  is  hard  work  to  get  a 
bit  in  the  pot  for  oneself  ;  and  I  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  and  spin, 
spin,  spin,  till  I  am  blind  many  a  time.     And  yet  the  pretty 
child — with  no  one  to  care  for  it !     I  do  not  know.     She  must 
be  brought  up  hard  if  she  come  to  me.     Not  a  lentil  even  to 
put  in  the  water  and  make  one  fancy  it  is  soup,  in  some  days, 
these  hard  times.     But  do  you  know  nothing  more  of  her  than 
this,  Tricotrin?' 

<  Nothing.' 

His  luminous  eyes  met  hers  full  and  frankly ;  she  knew — all 
the  nations  where  ho  wandered  knew — that  the  affirmative  of 
Tricotrin  was  more  sure  than  the  truth  of  most  men's  oaths. 

'  Then  she  must  be  abandoned  here  by  some  wretch  to  starve 
unseen  ? ' 

*  It  looks  like  it.' 

'Ah,  the  little  angel!  What  does  the  barbarous  brutal 
heart  of  stone  deserve  ?  ' 

*  What  it  will  get,  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast  that  rags  and  tat- 
tei-s  cover — what  it  will  not  get,  if  it  lodge  in  the  breast  that 
heaves  under  silks  and  lacos.' 

'  True  enough  !  But  the  good  God  will  smite  in  His  own 
time.  O,  little  one,  how  could  they  ever  forsake  thee?'  cried 
Gmnd'mere,  caressing  afresh  the  child  who  was  laughing  and 
well  content  in  her  friendly  and  tender  hold. 

'  Then  you  are  going  to  adopt  her  ? ' 

*  Adopt  her  ?     Mother  of  Jesus  !  I  dare  not  say  that.     You 
know  how  I  live,  Tiicotrin — how  hardly,  though  I  try  to  let  it 
be  cheerfully.     If  I  had  a  little  more  she  should  share  it,  and 
welcome ;  but  as  it  is — not  a  mouthful  of  chestnuts  even,  so 
often  ;  not  a  drop  of  oil  or  a  bit  of  garlic  sometimes  weeks  to- 
gether.    She  would  be   better  off  at  the  Foundling  Hospital 
tli.ui  \\ith  me.     Besides,  it  is  an  affair  for  the  Mayor  of  the 
commune.' 

*  Certainly  it  is.'     But  if  the  most  notable  Mayor  can  do  no- 
thin^  except  send  this  foundling  among  the  others,  would  you 

i  to  keep  her?' 

<  li-Mii-l'in. '•!•«•   Yiivlnis  was  silent  and  thoughtful  a  minute; 
HKMI  her  little  bright  eyes  glanced  up  at  ln'iu  from  under  their 
whit*-  limn  roofing,  with  a  gleam  in  them  that  was  between  a 
Biiiilo  and  a  tear. 
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1  You  know  I  lost  them,  Tricotrin  ?  One  in  Africa — one  at 
the  Barricades — one  crushed  under  a  great  marble  block,  build- 
ing the  Prefet's  palace.  And  then  the  grandchild  too — the 
only  little  one— so  pretty,  so  frail,  so  tender,  killed  that  long 
bitter  winter,  because  the  food  was  so  scarce,  like  the  young 
birds  dead  on  the  snow?  You  know,  Tricotrin?  and  what 
use  is  it  to  take  her  to  perish  like  him,  though  in  her  laughter 
and  her  caresses  I  might  think  that  he  lived  again  ? ' 

*  I  know,'  said  Tricotrin  softly,  with  an  infinite  balm  of  pity, 
and  of  the  remembrance  that  was  the  sweetest  sympathy,  in 
his  voice.     '  Well,  if  M.  le  Maire  can  find  none  to  claim  her, 
she  shall  stay  with  you,  grand'mere,  and,  as  for  the  food,  that 
shall  not  trouble  you.     I  will  have  a  care  of  that.' 

*  You  1     Holy  Jesus  !  how  good ! ' 

*  Not  in  the  least.     I  abetted  her  in  her  ignorant  and  ridicu- 
lous desire  to  exchange  a  pleasant  death  among  the  clematis 
for  all  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  prolonged  existences;  I  am 
clearly  responsible    for    my  share   in    the  folly.     I  cut  the 
meshes  that  her  sagacious  mother  had  knotted  so  hardily ;  I 
must  accept  my  part  in  the  onus  of  such  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference.    You  keep  the  Waif ;  and  I  will  be  at  the  cost  of  her.' 

*  But  then,  Tricotrin,  you  call  yourself  poor.' 

*  So  I  am  ;  but  one  need  not  he  a  millionaire  to  be  able  to 
get  a  few  crumbs  for  that  robin.     The  creature  persisted  in 
living  and  I  humoured  her  caprice.     It  was  mock  humanity, 
paltry  sentiment ;  Mistigri  was  partly  at  fault,  but  I  mostly. 
We  must  accept  the  results ;  they  will  be  disastrous  probably — 
the  creature  is  feminine — but  such  as  they  are  we  must  make 
the  best  of  them.' 

*  Then  you  will  adopt  her  ? ' 

*  Not  in  the  least.     But  I  will  see  she  has  something  to  eat, 
and  that  you  are  able  to  give  it  her  if  her  parents  cannot  be 
found.     Here  is  a  gold  bit  for  the  present  minute,  and  when 
we  know  whether  she  is  really  and  truly  a  Waif,  you  shall 
have  more  to  keep  the  pot  over  your  fire  full  and  boiling. 
Adieu,  grand'mere.' 

With  that  farewell  he,  heedless  of  the  voluble  thanks  and 
praises  that  the  old  woman  showered  after  him,  and  of  the  out- 
cries of  the  child  who  called  to  Mistigri,  put  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  his  violin  in  his  pocket,  and  throwing  his  knapsack 
over  his  shoulder  brushed  his  way  through  the  forest  growth. 

'Mock-sentiment,'  he  said  to  himself.  'You  and  I  have 
done  a  silly  thing,  Mistigri ;  what  will  come  of  it  ?  ' 

The  monkey  cracked  a  fair-looking  fat  nut  which  she  carried 
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with  glee,  and  cast  it  forth  in  disgust ;  the  handsome  shell  had 
dust  and  a  maggot  within  it. 

4  Ah,'  thought  Tricotrin,  taking  the  nut  as  a  parable,  c  will 
that  young  innocent-looking  life  yonder  ever  reward  us  by  cor- 
ruption at  its  core  ?  ' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THERE  were  two  leagues  between  him  and  the  nearest  town, 
and  this  wanderer  little  loved  any  contact  with  the  law  or  its 
officers,  with  the  routine  and  details  of  citizenship  and  com- 
munities. But  chance  had  brought  him,  and  him  alone,  upon 
his  little  castaway.  Bohemian  though  he  was,  he  would  not 
neglect  the  duty  that  the  trouvaille,  accidental  and  little  wel- 
come as  it  might  be,  brought  with  it.  An  evil  thing  had  been 
clearly  done;  the  search  for  it  lay  with  the  administrators  of 
civil  laws.  He  had  no  liking  for  them,  and  no  faith  in  their 
sincerity  or  their  efficiency,  but  at  the  same  time  the  foundling's 
safety  needed  their  interference.  So  he  betook  himself  straight 
through  the  vineyards  across  into  the  white  long  road,  poplar  - 
fringed  and  without  shadow,  which  led  to  the  small,  still,  gray 
town,  whose  peaked  roofs  and  pointed  towers  were  rising  far 
away  out  from  a  mass  of  autumn-tinted  orchards. 

It  was  a  rapid  progress  with  his  light  swift  tread,  yet  crea- 
ture after  creature  stopped  him,  either  of  his  own  will  or  at 
their  entreaty. 

The  women  working  in  the  fields  :  the  vintagers  at  labour 
among  the  grapes ;  the  meek-eyed  cows  looking  over  the  stone 
fences ;  the  team  of  bullocks  drawing  a  timber  wagon  wearily 
along  ;  the  children  filling  a  pitcher  at  the  roadside  waterspout ; 
the  old  women  resting  under  the  wayside  crosses — all  had 
words  from  him,  words  which  left  them  brighter,  braver, 
happier,  than  they  had  been  before  those  kindly  eyes,  shining 
so  lustrous  in  the  sun,  had  fallen  on  them.  Man  and  child, 
women  and  animal,  felt  the  influence  of  glance  and  word,  as 
the  languid  flowers  felt  the  dew,  as  the  shaded  fruit  feels  the 
summer  warmth. 

'  What  makes  thee  so  merry,  child  ?  has  any  one  given  thee 
money  ?'  asked  an  old  woman,  deaf  and  blind,  sitting  knitting 
in  the  front  of  her  vine-hung,  rock-built  cottage,  of  the  grand- 
son who  came  bounding  to  her  side. 

The  boy  laughed  gaily. 

'No,  grand'm6re.  Better  still — Tricotrin  spoke  to  me  as 
he 
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« Ah,  ah,  Tricotrin  ?  I  wish  thou  hadst  brought  him  hither. 
He  would  have  mended  thy  mother's  spinning-wheel;  and 
there  are  none  like  him  for  making  dark  things  look  bright.' 

*  He   was    in    haste,    grand'mere.     And    he    had   loitered 
already,  to  look  at  Blase  Turgot's  sick  mare.' 

'  And  cured  her  at  a  touch,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  Not  quite  that.  He  says  he  cannot  work  miracles,  though 
we  think  he  can.  But  it  is  certain  the  beast  let  him  look  at 
her  wound  as  quietly  as  a  lamb, — she  who  kicks  and  bites  at 
all  who  go  near — and  he  has  told  Blase  Turgot  how  to  get 
her  well  in  a  week.' 

The  old  blind  knitter  nodded  her  head  several  times  with 
sapient  comprehension. 

*  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !  he  can  do  what  he  likes.     If  he  be 
the  Wandering  Jew,  as  they  say,  it  was  wise  of  the  good  Jestf 
to  bid  him  stay  so  long  on  earth.' 

*  You  think  he  is  that,  grand'mere  ? '  whispered  the  boy  in 
awe,  that  subdued  his  mirth. 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head  again  with  meaning 
emphasis. 

'  It  is  said,'  she  answered  significantly.  *  And  I  have  seen 
things — ' 

*  But  the  Jew  was  wicked,  grand'mere,  arid  he  is  so  good  ! ' 
objected  the  boy,  who    loved    little  to  think  that  the  hand 
which  had  just  tossed  him  a  great  golden-brown  pear  was 
accursed  of  his  Church. 

The  grandmother  laid  her  knitting  down  on  her  lap,  looking 
out  at  the  sunshine  as  though  her  blind  eyes  saw  its  beauty. 

*  Pierre,  it  may  well  be  that  a  life  led  in  atonement  is  the 
life  nearest  to  God,  and  most  blessed  to  men.     Besides,'  and 
she  lowered  her  voice  as  one  who  speaks  sacrilege  fearingly — 
*  besides,  thou  knowest  he  has  no  love  for  the  priests,  has 
Tricotrin.' 

Pierre  nodded,  but  he  remained  unconvinced.  In  his 
secret  soul  he  had  no  love  for  the  priests  himself,  finding 
infinite  weariness  in  his  aves  ;  and,  moreover,  the  true  instinct 
of  the  child  felt,  without  reasoning  on  its  instinct,  that  the 
brightness  and  strength,  the  genius  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
life  they  spoke  of  were  too  unshadowed,  and  too  unsaddened, 
to  be  the  mournful  though  hallowed  offsprings  of  remorse. 
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'  You  get  on  ill,  friend  Turgot  ?  Of  course  you  do.  You 
are  surprised  ?  I  am  not.  For  a  sou  you  give  a  sou's  worth. 
Ignoramus !  how  is  that  compatible  with  prosperity  ?  You 
want  a  recipe  for  the  philosopher's  stone  ?  I  will  give  you  one. 
Stint  the  corn  to  the  peasant's  mule,  and  give  overmeasure 
to  the  rich  man's  fat  stalled  beast.  Cheat  the  widow  out  of 
an  egg  every  time  she  sells  you  poultry,  and  throw  a  dainty 
tit-bit  gratis  into  M.  le  Cure's  dinner.  When  the  woman- 
tramp  sits  down  famished  give  her  the  mouldy  bread,  and 
when  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune  calls  for  wine  serve  him 
your  best  and  oiliest.  As  soon  as  an  inundation  or  a  fire 
breaks  out  far  away  in  other  provinces,  let  your  name  loom 
largo  in  subscription ;  when  the  ragged  children  creep  in  to 
pick  up  the  odd  barley-corns  thrown  to  your  barn-door  fowls, 
drive  them  away  with  a  crack  of  the  whip.  Do  this  and  more 
likewise,  Turgot,  and  you  will  find  the  philosopher's  stone 
turn  you  gold.' 

Tavern-keeper  Turgot,  thus  apostrophised,  shook  his  head 
pensively  in  a  sorrowful  perplexity,  standing  at  the  porch  of 
his  good  inn,  the  Golden  Lion. 

'Ah,  it  is  well  to  talk,  Tricotrin,  and  your  lips  ever  melt 
into  laughter  and  irony.  But  you  know  me  ;  my  receipts  are 
small,  my  compassion  is  enormous ;  tho  money  runs,  runs, 
runs,  like  a  scampering  mouse,  and  never  comes  back  again ! 
— what  would  you  ?  I  have  not  the  talent  to  cheat.' 

'  And  you  become  an  inn-keeper  !     Imbecile  ! ' 

'  An  inn-keeper  ?  Eh,  monsieur  !  It  is  not  only  in  an  inn 
one  needs  that  talent  to  prosper.' 

' 0  no;  it  is  wanted  in  imperial  cabinets  as  much  as  in  way- 
side ones,  and  the  bills  of  a  country  want  doctoring  as  much 
as  the  bills  of  a  cafe.  If  you  cannot  cheat,  my  Turgot — ' 

•  What  can  I  do?' 

*  Break  stones.     It  is  the  general  finale  of  honesty.' 

The  liunMonl,  :unu>i  ,1  if  nut  solaced,  laughed  a  little  despite 

It',  and  \\cnl,  within  to  attend  the  wants  of  one  of  the 

.mderers  to  the  unprofitable  though  admirable  Golden 

Lion,  which  stood  so  charmingly  close  under  the  shadow  of  a 

noble  old  brown  church,  and  fronting  the  market-place,  then 

all  ablaze  with  rich  autumn.il  colour,  where  the  fruit-women 

sat  with   j)il«-.;  of  melons,  ami  jMnmls,  ;md  late  peaches,  and 

early  grapes,  and    lu-.ips  of    damp,    sweet  smelling,  gathered 

herhi. 
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Tricotrin,  left  alone,  watched  the  market  awhile,  taking  an 
artist's  pleasure  in  all  that  glow  and  glory  of  confused  hues, 
and  thinking  of  the  words  of  Antoriius — *  Whatever  the  sea- 
sons  bear  shall  be  joyful  fruit  to  ine,  O  Nature  ;  from  thee  are 
all  things,  in  thee  they  subsist,  to  thee  they  return.'  For 
Nature  was  mother,  mistress,  daughter,  deity,  idol,  teacher, 
friend,  all  in  one  to  Tricotrin,  and  in  all  her  protean  shapes  he 
loved  her. 

1  What  is  it?  All.  What  has  it?  Nothing/  was  the 
famous  line  aneut  the  third  estate  which  once,  through  Sieyes, 
convulsed  a  nation. 

Much  such  a  line  expressed  the  social  status  of  Tricotrin — 
philosopher,  poet,  cosmopolitan,  artist,  democrat,  and  wan- 
derer. '  Many-sided  '  as  ever  could  be  exacted  by  Greek  zeal 
for  mortal  perfection,  he  could  be  everything  by  turns ;  but 
for  possessions,  he  had  naught  save  his  Straduarius,  his  Mis- 
tigri,  and  a  well-beloved  Attavante's  Dante.  He  had  the 
genius  of  a  Mozart, — to  make  music  only  to  a  peasant's  festi- 
val or  his  own  solitude ;  the  eloquence  of  a  Mirabeau, — to 
remain  a  bohemian  and  be  called  a  scamp;  the  sagacity  of  a 
Talleyrand, — to  be  worth  no  more  in  any  pecuniary  sense  than 
one  of  the  vintagers  at  work  among  the  grapes ;  the  versatility 
of  a  Crichton, — to  shed  his  talents'  lustre  forth  on  French 
hamlets'  bridal- feasts,  Italian  olive-growers'  frugal  suppers, 
Spanish  muleteers'  camp-fires,  Irish  cotters'  wakes  and  revels, 
Paris  labourers'  balls  and  wine-bouts ;  the  wisdom  of  a  Boe- 
thius, — to  laugh  at  life  with  the  glorious  mirth  of  Aristophanes, 
to  need  as  little  in  his  daily  wants  as  Louis  Cornaro,  to  love 
all  pleasure  with  the  Burgundian  zest  of  a  Piron.  Was  this 
the  reckless  waste  of  marvellous  gifts  thrown  away  like  dia- 
monds cast  on  a  sea,  or  was  it  a  brave,  joyous,  wise  adoption  of 
a  life  without  care  and  warmed  by  the  sunlight  of  nature,  care- 
less of  the  gas  flare  of  flame  ? 

The  world  thought  one  way;  the  bohemian  the  other. 
*  Judge  no  life  until  its  close  has  been  seen,'  says  the  sage ; 
hence  it  had  not  yet  been  proved  whether  the  world  or  the 
bohemian  was  most  right. 

That  he  was  Tricotrin. — a  most  markedly  distinctive  per- 
sonality moreover, — was  all  that  any  one  knew  of  him.  It 
was  enough  for  the  people  who  loved  him  ;  and  they  stretched 
from  Danube  to  Guadalquiver,  from  Liffey  to  Tiber,  from  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Amazon ;  while  in  France,  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion if  not  of  his  birth,  the  hand  which  should  have  dared  to 
touch  him  would  have  been  bolder  than  the  boldest  of  the  iron 
hands  which  have  seized  and  swayed  her  sceptre. 
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His  life  was  a  poem, — often  an  ironic,  often  an  erotic,  often 
a  sublime  one, — a  love  ode  one  day,  a  rhymed  satire  the  next, 
now  light  as  Suckling's  verse,  now  bitter  as  Juvenal's,  oftenest 
a  Bacchic  chant,  or  a  Hudibrastic  piece  of  mockery,  but  not 
seldom  a  noble  Homeric  epic.  Life  was  a  poem  with  him ; 
he  had  as  little  sympathy  with  those  who  made  it  a  wailing 
Miserere  of  regret,  as  with  those  who  made  it  a  Monologue  of 
self. 

He  stood  looking  out  now  on  the  fruit-market,  enjoying  its 
profusion  of  colour  as  other  men  enjoy  wine,  and  taking  a 
peach  from  the  basket  of  one  of  the  girl-sellers,  as  pretty  a 
little  brown  creature  in  the  archness  of  her  sixteen  years  as 
ever  Florian  or  Greuze  caressed  ere  transferring  to  eclogue  or 
easel. 

*  Have  you  had  a  good  time  all  this  summer,  Ninette  ? '  he 
asked  her,  as  they  loitered  in  the  deep  oak  porch  of  the  old 
Golden  Lion. 

*  Ah,  yes  !'  answered  Ninette,  ever  loquacious,  thrusting  her 
tanned  plump  hands  deep  into  the  coolness  of  the  vine-leaves 
as  she  re-arranged  her  fruit.     *  You  know  that  the  chateau  is 
open — bought  by  a  great  foreign  lord  ?  ' 

*  Indeed  !     And  you  have  sold  much  there  ? ' 

*  O,  enormously  ! '  cried  Ninette.     *  The  household  has  taken 
so  much,  though  the  seigneur  is  only  just  there.     And  they 
have  made  the  place  like  a  fairy  palace, — mon  Dieu  !     It  is  so 
beautiful,  so  beautiful ;  that  old  ruined  desolate  Villiers  is  now 
like  a  dream,  Tricotrin.     Valentin  works  in  the  gardens,  and 
I  have  been  over  it  once,  before  milord  came ;  and  once  since 
they  let  me  look  through  a  grating,  when   he  was  at  his  ban- 
quet, with  a  king's  state  all  about  him.     And  he  is  so  hand- 
some, that  English  noble ! ' 

And  Ninette  gave  a  little  quick  sigh  as  she  replaced  her 
peaches  in  their  green  nest. 

Tricotrin  smiled,  with  a  slight  touch  of  pity  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  smile. 

*  Leave  the  noble  alone,  Ninette.     His   hand  would   only 
touch  your  soft  cheek  to  soil  it.     The  kiss  of  the  eagle's  beak 
kills  the  wild  wood-dove.     Do  not  let  a  glance  of  the  aristo- 
crat make  you  cold  to  poor  Valentin.' 

Ninette  flushed  ruddily,  like  one  of  her  own  peaches;  but 
she  laughed  with  a  frank  open  laugh,  that  reassured  Tricotrin 
on  the  fear  he  had  entertained  for  her  peace. 

*  0,  there  is  no  thought  of  that  folly  !     Do  you  fancy  I  am 
Buch  a  little  fool  ?     Milord  Estmere  has  never  looked  at  me 
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even!      And  they  say  he  is  so  proud, — proud  as  a  Bour- 
bon!' 

'  Estmere ! ' 

He  repeated  the  name  rapidly  with  an  eager  intonation. 

*  That  is  what  they  call  him.      He  is  a  great  man ;  he  is  no- 
thing to  me ! '  said  Ninette  pettishly,  shouldering  her  fruit 
afresh,  and  going  off  to  her  stall  in  as  near  an  approach  to  bad 
temper  as  the  bright  brunette  could  know. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  followed  her,  without  seeing  her,  to  the 
tawny  leathern  awning  under  which  her  vivacious  face  gleamed 
eo  prettily ;  the  look  of  interest  and  of  eagerness  was  still  upon 
his  features,  and  the  smile  about  his  mouth  had  a  certain  sad- 
ness in  it  foreign  to  the  careless,  happy,  humorous  laughter 
common  there. 

*  Estmere  !'  he  repeated  to  himself. 
The  name  recalled  many  memories. 

*  Estmere  at  this  old  chateau  ! '  he  thought,  as  he  moved 
away  from  the  Lion  d'Or,  and  through  the  chequered  morning 
light,  in  which  the  people  of  the  little  town  were  thronging, 
some  to  market,  some  to  matins.      '  That  is  droll.      He  cornea 
here  in  the  vintage, — as  if  Beaumanoir  in  those  old  cool  green 
woods  were  not  enough  for  one  man !     Has  he  aught  to  do 
with  that  little  Waif,  I  wonder  ?     No  ;  not  wittingly  at  least. 
Earl  Eustace  has  none  of  these  follies,  and  if  he  had,  would 
never  drive  a  woman  to  desperation, — such  desperation  as 
must  have  driven  that  one,  whoever  she  be,  to  such  a  deed. 
He  was  betrayed  most  foully,  but  he  is  no  betrayer.* 

As  the  thoughts,  disjointed  and  vague,  passed  through  his 
mind,  he  made  his  way  across  the  market-place,  for  once  too 
absorbed  in  reflection  and  in  memory  to  bid  farewell  to  Ni- 
nette, or  laugh  an  adieu  with  the  dark  handsome  matrons,  and 
the  old  hard-featured  market-women,  who  were  chartering  and 
chattering  over  the  price  of  poultry  and  the  ripeness  of  melons, 
while  the  Augelus  rang  from  the  belfry.  That  heavier  and 
graver  fit  of  musing  lasted  till  he  was  out  of  the  rampart-walla 
that  still  circled  the  small  town  with  their  relics  of  feudal  for- 
tifications, their  ditches  full  of  bulrushes  and  great  campanula 
flowers,  their  stones  covered  with  lichens  and  with  ivy.  Then, 
when  he  was  once  more  on  the  highway,  with  the  noble  chauie 
pagne  country  stretching  in  vineyards  and  rising  in  hills  around 
him,  Tricotrin  shook  himself,  as  a  big  dog  will  shake  his  curls, 
and  shook  the  alien  depression  off  him,  laughed  his  own  mel< 
low  laughter  at  himself,  and  walked  away  ac  a  swift  light  pacet 
in  the  richest  and  most  tuneful  of  tenors  Beranger'a 
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*  Diogene, 
Sous  ton  mantoau 
Libre  et  content  je  ria  et  boia  sans  gene! ' 

till  the  browsing  herds  lifted  their  heads  at  the  song,  and  the 
vine-labourers  iu  the  distance  caught  the  air,  and  hummed  it 
back  again,  saying  to  each  other,  *  Tricotrin  must  be  near ;  you 
hear  his  Diogene  ? ' 

He  went  back  to  the  place  where  the  day  previous  he  had 
lighted  on  the  "Waif. 

The  crumbled  tower,  so  old  that  its  history  was  lost  in  the 
days  of  Philip  the  Fair,  with  all  the  greenery  clustering  round 
its  masonry,  and  the  stream  splashing  under  its  base,  had  been 
abandoned  to  the  bats,  the  owls,  the  hares,  and  to  the  widowed 
seventy-year  old  Manon  Virelois,  who  lived  in  its  shelter  very 
hardly,  as  she  had  said,  maintaining  life  in  her  by  sheer  dint 
of  the  courageous,  patient,  hopeful  thrift  of  her  desolate  old 
age. 

The  tower  was  approached  by  a  perilous  flight  of  stone  steps, 
which  led  straight  into  its  interior.  Tricotrin  mounted  them 
quickly,  being  as  lithe  and  swift  as  a  chamois,  and  entered  the 
chamber.  It  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  used  for  human 
occupnnce,  but  clean,  and  brightened  with  French  skill,  and 
\vith  the  radiance  of  the  autumnal  creepers  that  forced  them- 
selves through  the  crevices,  and  grew  profusely  over  the  inner 
walls.  In  the  centre  of  the  gray  room,  moreover,  the  old 
woman  herself  made  a  point  of  picturesque  colour,  where  she 
sat  with  an  orange  kerchief  pinned  under  her  chin,  and  the 
sun  on  the  dark-blue  serge  of  her  gown,  aa  she  spun  on  and 
on  :it  her  spinning-wheel,  looking  up  with  a  cheery  smile  as 
he  came  to  her. 

*  Well,  my  good  friend,  what  news  of  the  little  one  ? ' 

'  No  news,'  answered  Tricotrin.  '  Nobody  knows  anything 
about  her,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  never  will.  I  have 
told  what  we  saw  to  the  mayor — good,  stupid  soul ! — and  the 
police  are  on  the  look-out  about  it ;  but  as  vet  there  ia  no  clue 
to  who  dropped  her  there.  She  must  have  been  laid  down  very 
early  at  sunrise,  before  anybody  was  stirring/ 

*  No  doubt.      Ah,  the  wicked  wretches ! '  and  graud'mere 
whirled  her  wheel  with  furious  mutterings  of  horror  and  im- 
precation upon  the  unknown  heads  of'the  infant's  deserters. 

Tricotrin,  listening  amusedly,  let  her  wrath  expend  itself 
uninterrupted,  while  at  the,  same  moment  an  inner  door,  that 
ptood  a  little  open,  was  acting  as  an  open  frame  to  the  subject 
ot  their  speech,  who  stood  like  some  old-world  painter's  cherpH 
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with  a  large  plume  of  white  lilies  in  one  hand,  the  other  push- 
ing from  her  brow  the  clusters  of  her  golden  curls. 

Tricotrin  surveyed  her  in  silence,  and  she  surveyed  him.  A 
singularly  lovely  child,  with  great,  dark,  meditative  eyes,  and 
limbs  like  a  sculptured  Cupid's,  scarcely  concealed  by  the  little 
loose  linen  shirt  she  wore,  dropping  off  her  snowy  chest. 

'  So  there  you  are,  my  friend.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  face 
me  ? '  said  Tricotrin  at  length.  '  How  obstinate  is  your  sex  I 
Now,  if  you  were  heiress  to  an  empire,  or  if  the  fate  of  some 
great  race  depended  on  you,  the  first  puff  of  cold  wind  would 
kill  you,  just  out  of  the  contradictory  malice  of  things.  A  mere 
unknown  bagatelle,  a  smuggled  trifle  of  straw,  a  nameless,  pur- 
poseless bit  of  drift-wood,  without  even  your  origin  marked  on 
you,  a  spurious  coin  without  date  or  stamp  of  the  Mint,  you 
flourish  just  because  you  are  wanted  no  more  than  a  stray 
mongrel  puppy,  and  are  of  not  so  much  consequence  as  a  lost 
bunch  of  keys.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?  ' 

'  Tricotrin,'  murmured  the  grand'mere  reproachfully,  '  how 
can  you  talk  so  to  that  little  angel,  when  you  know  your  heart 
is  full  of  pity  for  the—' 

'  Waif,'  interrupted  Tricotrin.  '  Certainly  I  pity  her ;  I  pity 
every  new  creature  tumbled  nilly-willy  into  this  ill-managed 
world.  Besides,  she  must  grow  up  a  bad  woman.  Born  under 
a  contraband  flag,  there  will  bo  nothing  for  her  but  to  join  the 
pirates.  She  will  not  be  to  blame.  The  minute  she  was  born 
the  law  drew  a  bar  between  her  and  the  sunlight.  She  must 
of  necessity  steal  the  very  few  sugar-plums  she  will  ever  get, 
in  the  darkness  of  lawlessness.  She  is  branded  without  de- 
serving it.  When  she  is  old  enough  to  see  that  ugly,  un- 
merited brand,  stamped  there  for  no  sin  of  her  own,  she  will 
be  one  of  a  thousand  if  she  do  not  do  something  to  justify  the 
scorch  of  the  iron.' 

The  child,  who  had  stood  as  if  listening,  gathering  confi- 
dence, sprang  in  a  sudden  sunny  impulse  on  to  the  old  woman's 
lap,  and  held  up  her  lilies  to  Tricotrin. 

"Garde!  sizoliT 

Tricotrin  nodded  assent  to  the  lisped  words. 

'You  would  intend  to  say,  that  though  you  are  born  with- 
out sugar-plums,  you  contrive  to  console  yourself  with  flowers ; 
which  is  symbolical  of  the  fact  that  Nature  is  often  kind  to 
what  man  kicks.  I  concede  the  proposition.  Nature  is  a 
shocking  socialist.  That  ia  why  she  is  shut  out  from  forum, 
•school,  and  pulpit.  She  is  a  white-robed  Hypatia,  whom  the 
faints  stone,  lest  her  teachings  should  unseat  them;  ai 
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there  is  no  venom  like  the  venom   of  the   Cyrils  of  the 
Creeds/ 

'  Mon  Dieu !  To  bewilder  the  precious  infant  with  all  that 
wisdom ! '  murmured  the  grand'mere,  concluding  that  it  must 
be  wisdom  by  a  rule  that  often  actuates  the  world's  acceptance 
of  unproved  sagacity — namely,  that  it  was  completely  unin- 
telligible. *  Is  she  not  lovely,  the  little  darling  ?  What  a 
woman  she  will  make !  * 

*  Humph!'  said  Tricotrin  musingly,  'she  is  well  enough. 
Beauty  to  a  woman  who  has  no  name,  no  father,  and  no  money 
is  much  like  the  bloom  to  an  unnetted  peach — only  a  signal 
for  the  wasps  to  sting,  and  the  flies  to  fasten  on,  and  the 
thieves  to  steal.     Had  she  been  ugly,  it  would  not  have  been 
such  a  sin  against  the  future  to  have  rescued  her.     You  and  I 
jmd  Mistigri  did  a  great  wrong.    I  am  afraid  we  owe  her 
something/ 

1  And  you  will  help  me  to  keep  her,  Tricotrin,  if  nothing 
*  found  ? '  cried  the  old  woman,  caressing  the  child's  golden 
head. 

*  What  does  she  call  herself? '  he  asked,  parrying  the  ques- 
tion. 

1  Only  that  one  word — Viva/ 

'  Viva !  Not  a  bad  name  for  a  little  pirate ;  and  that  is 
what  she  will  turn,  no  doubt,  out  of  vengeance  for  having  been 
smuggled  into  this  rough  existence,  like  a  bale  of  silk  smuggled 
on  to  a  rocky  shore/ 

Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence  some  moments,  contemplating 
the  Waif,  who,  leaving  her  protectress  with  all  the  ungrateful 
vivacious  caprice  of  childhood,  had  thrown  herself  down  within 
the  doorway,  laughing  and  playing  with  Mistigri,  who  had  no 
aversion  to  a  game  at  any  time.  She  was  perfectly  happy 
now,  whatever  the  future  held  in  store.  In  her  young  form, 
life  was  a  rosebud  just  thrust  forth  into  the  light  of  the  world. 
If  in  the  bud  a  canker  festered,  it  would  not  be  seen  until  leaf 
after  leaf  should  have  unclosed,  and  fallen  beyond  recall. 

The  old  dame  glanced  firat  at  one,  then  at  the  other,  and  set 
her  spinning-wheel  whirling  again.  She  had  a  certain  awe  of 
Tricotrin,  holding  the  credence  prevalent  in  her  country  that 
he  was  a  Wandering  Jew,  could  turn  dead  leaves  into  gold  at 
pleasure,  could  heal  the  sick  and  smite  the  healthy,  call  down 
storms  and  call  up  whirlwinds,  become  invisible  and  be  always 
omniscient ;  so  she  did  not  dare  attempt  an  interruption  to  his 
musing,  but  left  him  to  his  own  thoughts — thoughts  ranging 
over  a  career  filled  with  the  mirth  of  Piron,  the  love  of  colour 
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and  of  fragrance  of  Dufresny,  the  philosophies  of  Diderot,  the 
adventurous  fortunes  of  Le  Clos. 

His  erratic,  careless,  glorious  open-air  life  was  mellow  as 
good  wine,  and  radiant  as  noon,  yet  he  too,  like  the  child,  was 
a  Waif  and  Stray.  It  moved  him  with  a  certain  sympathy  for 
her,  which  tempted  him  not  to  cast  her  forth  on  chance;  for 
the  fragile  porcelain  of  a  female  child's  existence  might  perish 
~)n  the  rapids  of  that  stream  of  hazard,  where  the  strong  gold- 
dashed  bronze  of  a  bold  male  life  could  float  and  vanquish. 

Suddenly,  still  with  his  attention  on  her,  he  drew  out  his 
violin  and  touched  the  strings.  It  had  belonged  to  Blanchini, 
and  had  often  lulled  Pauline  Borghese  to  slumber,  while  its 
sounds  floated  over  the  orange-grove  at  Eome.  Tricotrin  bent 
his  head  over  it,  and  played  one  of  those  divine  melodies  of 
Lulli's,  such  as  used  to  echo  down  the  alleys  of  Versailles,  and 
breathe  over  the  voluptuous  limbs  of  Coustou's  goddesses. 

He  was  a  master  of  its  melody,  such  as  an  age  sees  only 
once  or  twice  in  its  generation.  Laughing  like  some  troop  of 
revellers,  sobbing  like  some  life  worn  out  by  pain,  rich  as  a 
carol  of  choristers'  voices,  sad  as  the  moaning  of  winds  through 
the  sea-pines,  the  music  followed  his  will,  as  the  souls  that  he 
moves  follow  the  moods  of  a  great  poet,  who  wakes  tears  or 
raillery  at  his  wish,  and  reaches  now  to  heaven,  and  penetrates 
now  into  the  darkness  of  hell. 

As  he  thus  played,  the  child,  lying  in  a  breadth  of  sunshine, 
glanced  up  and  listened.  Gradually  the  lilies  dropped  from 
her  hands,  her  playmate  was  neglected,  her  face  flushed  with 
wondering  awe,  her  eyes  grew  humid,  her  mouth  parted  in 
breathless  delight.  She  never  moved  or  made  a  sound,  but 
heard,  spellbound  to  the  last. 

He  laid  the  instrument  aside  and  looked  at  her. 

*  You  have  a  soul — a  good  deal  of  it  for  a  female  thing  ; 
though  I  am  half  afraid  you  have  only  just  sufficient  to  get 
you  into  mischief.  You  will  never  be  a  saint,  a  martyr,  or  a 
heroine,  my  friend:  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you 
develop  into  a  Pompadour  or  a  Cabarrus.  Well,  that  was 
your  lottery.  If  you  had  gone  on  playing  I  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  you ;  as  you  answer  to  my  music  I  will 
have  something.  I  do  not  want  you  ;  you  will  be  a  nuisance  ; 
but  saving  your  life  is  almost  as  bad  as  giving  it  you,  and, 
after  your  unknown  parents,  I  am  the  most  guilty  person 
towards  you.  I  have  not  much  for  myself ;  I  shall  not  havfe 
much  for  you ;  but,  if  nothing  better  comes  up  for  you,  if 
nothing  be  learned  of  your  rights,  we  will  see  what  we  can  dp 
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to  let  Grand' mere  Virelois  keep  you,  since  she  lias  such  a  taste 
Cor  the  trouble.' 

'  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you  !*  cried  the  old  woman.  •  You 
will  adopt  her — ' 

*  Far  from  it.  No  wise  man  binds  himself.  Though  I  am 
here  to-day,  I  may  be  in  the  moon  to-morrow.  Life  is  a  game 
of  chance ;  so  much  the  better.  We  should  be  stifled  if  chance 
did  not  now  and  then  kick  a  throne  into  space,  and  give  the 
accolade  to  a  beggar,  to  redress  the  balance  and  clear  the 
atmosphere.  Adopt  her  ?  No.  But,  as  I  said,  I  will  help 
you  to  keep  her.  She  will  not  cost  much  yet  awhile  ;  and 
there  may  be  sillier  ways  of  spending  coins  than  in  floating  a 
Waif,  though  I  doubt  it.  And  I  do  not  expect  much  of  her 
future.  She  has  a  soul ;  but  female  creatures  with  yellow 
locks,  and  mouths  like  scarlet  japonica  buds,  always  kill  any 
soul  in  them  they  may  have  been  born  with  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  when  once  they  are  launched  on  the  world.' 

'  Ah,  hush,  Tricotrin  !'  murmured  grand'mere  entreatiugly. 
1  All  that  I  can  do  to  teach  her  aright  I  will.  You  know  that.' 

'  Surely  I  do.  But  the  teachers  most  likely  to  get  hold  of 
such  a  woman  as  the  Waif  will  be,  are  two  devils — Vanity  and 
the  Desire  of  Eiches.  If  you  know  how  to  exorcise  them,  amie 
Virelois,  you  know  what  has  beaten  all  the  dealers  in  new 
creeds  since  the  world  began.  Mademoiselle  Viva,  you  will 
not  like  life.  Plus  aloes  quam  mcllis  habet — specially  for  your 
sex.  All  I  say  is,  when  you  find  out  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  to  have  embraced  a  golden  opportunity,  and 
died  among  the  clematis,  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that 
it  was  your  own  obstinacy,  and  no  lack  of  my  good  counsel, 
that  made  you  prolong  your  existence.' 

With  which  farewell  address  Tricotrin  turned  to  the  old 
peasant,  and  in  a  few  serious  phrases  explained  to  her  the  total 
ignorance  prevalent  through  the  district  of  any  clue,  or  even 
suspicion,  that  could  lead  them  to  identify  the  deserters  of  the 
child,  and  settle  to  provide  her  with  the  small  sum  necessary 
for  the  young  creature's  maintenance,  so  long  as  nothing 
occurred  to  make  it  possible  to  enforce  her  maintenance  from 
those  on  whom  its  duty  rested.  In  the  absence  of  this,  the 
foundling,  without  him,  would  have  gone  to  public  charity. 
Partly  out  of  the  sympathetic  compassion  instinctive  in  him, 
chieflv  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  old  woman's  poverty 
tnd  desolation,  which  his  assistance  would  lighten  and  the 
infant's  presence  enliven,  he  promised  to  charge  himself  with 
the  cost  of  the  child,  so  long  at  least  as  nothing  should  be 
discoyered  of  her  rightful  guardians, 
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Grand'mere  Virelois  knew  well  that  the  bond  would  never 
be  broken,  and  that  the  money  given  her  would  coine  as  surely 
as  the  spring  or  the  autumn  came  ;  though  she  knew  him  also 
well  enough  to  be  aware  that  it  was  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
if  he  ever  troubled  himself  to  see  again  the  thing  that  he  pro- 
tected. She  knew  his  ways,  and  knew  something  also  of  his 
life,  though  it  was  clothed  to  her  in  that  garb  of  fable  with 
which  peasant  superstition  and  exaggeration  surrounded  it. 

The  child,  while  her  destiny  was  balanced  and  decided, 
played  with  Mistigri ;  something  stilled  by  the  effect  the  music 
had  taken  on  her,  but  carelessly  happy  as  only  childhood  can 
be,  catching  at  the  quivering  sun-rays  on  the  floor  with  her 
hands,  and  burying  her  bright  head  iu  among  her  abundance 
of  wood-lilies. 

Tricotrin,  as  he  passed  away  amid  the  old  woman's  thanks 
and  praises,  paused  a  moment  beside  his  Waif,  as  the  monkey 
leaped  up  to  his  shoulder. 

*  Mademoiselle  Viva,  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  make  me  re- 
pent having  taken  you  out  of  your  clematis  coffin  ?  ' 

Mademoiselle  Viva  laughed  where  she  lay  in  the  sunshine, 
pulling  the  snowy  leaves  impatiently  to  pieces  of  the  lilies 
which  she  had  found  so  fair,  that  she  might  reach  their  golden 
stamens. 

'  A  bad  omen,'  said  Tricotrin.  *  You  are  changeable  arid 
you  are  ungrateful ;  of  course  you  are  though,  being  feminine  ; 
you  like  that  gold  glitter,  and  'do  not  care  how  the  lilies  die,  so 
long  as  you  get  it.  How  early  your  sex  shows  itself! ' 

And  with  that  he  wont  out  and  down  the  crumbling  stair- 
way, singing  his  Diogcne. 

*  What  fools  we  are  ! '  he  thought.     '  Love  freedom  how  wo 
will,  we  are  sure  to  bind  ourselves  with  some  unwelcome  tie — 
a  mistress  or  a  spaniel,  an  art  or  a  Waif!     Idiotcy!     The 
child  would  have  gone  among  the  foundlings  and  grown  up 
into  a  grisette  or  a  nun ;  and  now  she  will  look  like  a  princess, 
and  be  reared  like  a  peasant,  and  tease  me,  I  dare  say,  all  my 
life  long ! ' 

But  pity,  rather  for  the  lonely  tender-souled  old  woman 
than  for  the  stray  child,  had  moved  him  to  make  the  promise, 
find  he  would  not  draw  back  from  it.  Besides,  one  of  the  few 
sorrows  of  his  joyous  life  had  been  when  a  young  mother  had 
lain  dead  in  his  arms  with  all  her  rich  gitaua's  beauty,  colour- 
less and  breathless,  like  a  broken  pomegranate-flower,  and  with 
his  son  of  a  day's  life  dead  too  in  her  bosom ;  for  their  sakes 
fee  had  pity  on  this  deserted  thing,  who  also  would  bo  called  a 
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child  of  am,  who  also  might  have  vainly  striven  to  find  warmth 
at  a  heart  whose  pulse  was  still 


CHAPTER  IV. 

' 

I  THE  woodland  nook  in  which  he  had  found  the  "Waif,  and  in 
'  which  the  old  tower  stood,  was  a  piece  of  outlying  forest-land, 
between  the  vineyards  of  one  of  the  finest  champagne  districts 
of  central  France  and  the  park  of  the  chateau  of  Villiers,  the 
chief,  indeed  for  many  leagues  the  only  great,  demesne  in  those 
parts.  It  was  a  noble  ancient  place,  that  had  once  belonged 
to  one  of  the  highest  races  of  the  country,  had  passed  through 
many  owners'  hands  since  the  days  of  the  Eighty-nine,  and 
had  of  late  been  purchased  by  the  object  of  Ninette's  homage, 
under  whose  domination  it  had  again  arisen  to  its  long  lost 
grandeur. 

The  park  was  like  to  that  of  St.  Cloud,  avenue  rising  above 
avenue  on  a  steep  hill-side ;  and  Tricotrin  ascended  its  broad 
winding  roads  beneath  their  succeeding  aisles  of  trees,  the  Be- 
ranger  chant  rising  also  higher  and  higher,  like  the  song  of  a 
lark,  as  he  mounted  the  terraced  slopes. 

These  stretched  high  and  far  ;  the  forest  and  park  of  Villiera 
were  of  enormous  extent,  with  the  river  flashing  through  them, 
on  which  the  chateau  itself  looked  down  where  it  crowned  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  Some  two  hours  of  swift  walking  brought 
him  to  the  summit,  and  into  the  private  gardens  and  avenues 
more  immediately  close  to  the  house,  which  was  itself  a  gray 
picturesque  renaissance  pile,  with  many  towers,  many  angles, 
much  rich  carving,  much  beautiful  alternation  of  light  and  of 
shade. 

He  pushed  open  a  gilded  scrolled  gate,  looking  up  at  the 
blazonry  on  the  shield  of  its  archway — it  was  that  of  the  arms 
of  the  foreign  house  of  Estmere  ;  he  smiled  as  he  saw  them — 
and  went  through  into  the  gardens. 

A  young  man  was  at  work  among  their  gorgeous  autumnal 
blossoms. 

'  Good-day,  Valentin,*  said  Tricotrin,  loitering  a  moment. 
'  So  you  have  a  new  lord  p ' 

'  A  very  good  one,'  smiled  the  youth.  '  There  is  no  lack  of 
work  hero  now,  summer  or  winter.' 

'  Good.    Ant*  "v-*  have  given  up  Paris  F ' 
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'I  have,  monsieur.  I  cannot  be  better  than  well  off;  and  I 
am  well  off  here.' 

'  Quite  right.  It  is  a  mistake,  that  over-centralisation. 
Every  soul  rushing  to  the  capital,  and  the  country  left  a  desert. 
It  is  as  if  all  the  blood  stayed  in  the  heart :  how  would  the 
sapless  limbs  move  then  ?  By  the  way,  why  do  you  not  marry 
Ninette  ? ' 

The  young  man  coloured,  and  destroyed  a  head  of  azaleas. 
'  Ninette  is  coy,  monsieur ;  she  has  seen  these  grand  people 
here/ 

'  Pooh  !  Because  you  give  the  child  time  to  think  about 
them.  She  loves  you,  Valentin,  but  she  wants  to  be  more  en- 
treated to  say  so.  Women  scorn  a  timid  lover  ;  though  shy- 
ness is  the  best  tribute  to  their  own  power,  you  can  never  get 
them  to  appreciate  it.* 

The  gardener  laughed  and  flushed  with  pleasure. 
'  Ah,  you  know  how  I  adore  her— the  little  coquette  !     You 
know  how  my  one  desire  is  to  win  her  as  my  wife.' 

'"Well,  tell  her  that  boldly;   you  will  conquer  her.     Give 
her  a  wedding-ring  and  a  hearth  of  her  own,  and  she  will  think 
no  more  of  the  big  people  up  at  the  chateau.' 
Valentin  laughed  happily. 
'  Ah,  if  I  only  thought  she  cared  for  me.' 
'  Simpleton  !  a  man  is  not  worth  his  salt  who  cannot  get  the 
woman  he  fancies.     But  if  you  let  little  Ninette  think  you 
only  like  her  as  well  as  you  like  Manon,  and  Hose,  and  Jacque- 
line, and  Marthe,  and  all  the  girls  of  the  village,  why — of 
course  she  will  begin  to  ponder  on  the  beaux  messieurs  dores 
up  here.' 

Having  left  that  suggestion  to  bear  harvest  in  the  good  gar- 
dener's simple  sincere  soul,  Tricotrin  went  onward  ;  it  was  his 
way  to  scatter  seeds  of  peace,  and  contentment,  and  reconcilia- 
tion, and  good  counsel,  in  this  fashion,  without  seeming  to  do 
more  than  cast  light  words  most  idly. 

Valentin  was  the  little  peach-seller's  first  love ;  her  fancy 
had  subsequently  been  caught  by  the  glitter  of  a  life  she  could 
never  reach  ;  but  Tricotrin  knew  enough  of  the  village  coquette's 
honest  child-nature,  through  all  her  vanity,  to  know  that  her 
heart  remained  true  to  her  early  lover,  and  that  she  was  of  the 
temper,  when  once  under  the  shade  of  her  own  vine,  in  the 
house  of  a  husband,  never  to  concern  herself  but  about  her 
fowls,  and  her  flowers,  and  her  Sunday  earrings,  and  her  spun 
linen,  and  the  young  children  who  would  play  among  the 
icarlet  beanp  and  yellow  gourds  of  her  garden^  So  a  homely, 
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innocent,  pleasant  life  would  be  led  in  the  fair  grape  country, 
instead  of  another  lost  one  being  added  to  the  shoals  of  painted 
drunken,  ghastly,  greedy  lives  in  the  dens  of  Paris. 

Through  the  gardens,  with  their  statues  gleaming  white 
through  groves  of  yew  and  cypress,  Tricotrin  passed  on  till  he 
came  close  under  the  walls  of  the  chateau,  towering  high  above 
him,  quaint,  majestic,  medieval,  while  from  the  peaked  roof 
floated  a  standard,  with  the  arms  and  coronet  of  the  Estmeres 
on  it. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  banner,  then  looked  through  a  veil  of 
flowering  creepers  that  hung  over  a  window  near  him — a  mul- 
lioued  window,  partly  open,  so  that  the  chamber  within  could 
be  seen.  It  was  the  old  banqueting  room  of  the  building; 
freshly  restored  with  rich  deep  hues  of  purple,  and  the  soft 
gleam  of  dead  gold,  on  panels  and  floor  and  ceiling ;  a  splendid 
apartment,  with  its  vast  central  table  furnished  forth  as  meals 
are  set  for  princes.  There  were  half-a-dozen  servants  waiting 
noiselessly ;  but  there  was  only  one  guest  for  them  to  serve ; 
and  he,  as  Tricotrin  first  saw  him,  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand  for  his  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  as  he  was  left  alone, 
sank  back  in  his  seat  with  a  weary  languor,  his  noon  breakfast 
scarcely  tasted.  He  was  a  man  some  few  years  younger  than 
the  one  who  watched  him,  very  tall,  very  fair,  of  a  noble, 
thoughtful,  northern  beauty  of  feature,  though  his  countenance 
was  very  grave,  and  shadowed  with  a  look  that  had  a  restless, 
bitter,  infinitely  regretful  melancholy  on  it. 

He  looked  like  a  man  on  whom  some  heavy  blow  had  fallen, 
and  on  whom  its  effects  still  endured,  though  striven  against 
with  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  a  haughty  and  naturally 
tranquil  temperament. 

Tricotrin  stood  unseen,  watching  him  in  his  solitude ;  and 
his  eyes  grew  full  of  pity  as  he  did  so.  He  saw  that  this 
aristocrat  amid  his  greatness  was  as  weary  and  as  desolate  as 
a  royal  prisoner  of  state. 

'Ah,  Estmere  ! '  he  murmured  half  aloud.  'After  all,  how 
much  happier  am  I  than  you  ! ' 

An  impulse  moved  him  to  go  within,  to  touch  the  hand  that 
lay  so  listlessly  beside  the  dishes  of  gold,  to  break  the  solitude 
that  amid  so  much  grandeur  was  lonely  as  peasants  never  are 
lone. 

But  though  of  a  nature  usually  impulsive,  he  restrained  the 
desire  now ;  he  remained  quiet  while  gazing  through  the  screen 
of  foliage. 

'  I  wish  I  could  avenge  him,'  he  thought.  '  Four  years  hftYO 
gone  by,  but  the  poisoned  wound  rankles  still.' 
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He  turned  away  at  length,  after  a  long  look,  through  which 
the  man  he  watched  never  changed  his  position,  but  sat  motion- 
less and  lost  in  thought,  in  the  midst  of  his  painted  and  velvet*, 
hung  chamber,  on  whose  magnificence  the  noon  sunlight  of 
France  was  streaming. 

*  Ah,  Mistigri ! '  murmured  Tricotrin,  aa  he  passed  out  down 
the  gardens,  the  one  end  of  his  visit  thither  accomplished ; 
'  mine  is  the  better  choice.  He  is  a  prince  in  the  purples,  but 
under  his  ermine  throbs  the  jagged  nerve,  wrenched  by  a  vile 
wife's  dishonour.  You  and  I  are  happier,  little  one.  If  he 
have  his  grapes  in  a  jewelled  dish,  we  take  ours  out  of  their 
own  vine-leaves,  fresh  from  the  vintage-feast.  If  he  drink  his 
burgundy  under  the  shadow  of  costly  frescoes,  we  drink  ours 
under  the  green  roofing  of  summer  trees.  If  he  have  delicate 
patrician  cheeks,  and  hair  diamond-studded  to  toy  with,  we 
have  checks  that  bloom  from  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  hair 
wreathed  with  the  forest  bowers.  If  he  be  great,  we  enjoy  ! 
Ours  is  the  better  portion,  Mistigri.  The  only  man  happy  is 
the  man  who  is  free  ;  and  the  only  man  free  is  the  man  who  is 
at  once  philosopher  and  wanderer,  "  Sans  pays,  sans  prince, 
et  sans  lois  !  "  His  country,  the  world — his  prince,  his  art, — 
his  law,  his  conscience  and  his  choice ! ' 

And  he  went  on,  chanting  once  more  the  gay  chant  of  the 
Diogene  through  the  wooded  slopes  and  down  the  terraces, 
while  the  distant  joyous  echo  of  his  voice  reached  faintly  to 
the  ear  of  the  solitary  noble  who  sat  within.  He  heard  it ; 
and  drew  a  deep  breath  that  was  almost  a  sigh. 

'  How  carelessly  that  song  sounds  ! '  he  thought.  l  Some 
vintager  or  forester,  I  suppose — but  surely  a  man  who  is  happy.' 

And  the  great  man  in  his  palace  envied  the  careless  singer 
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BY  the  side  of  the  Loire,  on  a  wooded  rock,  stood  a  quaint 
n'ttle  old  building,  picturesque,  aged,  cloister-like,  yet  cottage- 
like,  with  an  abundance  of  ivy  clothing  it  from  roof  to  base,  in 
which  so  many  thousand  birds  made  their  home,  that  in  the 
early  summer  the  place  seemed  one  mass  of  fluttering  wings 
and  joyous  voices.  Half  of  it  had  been  knocked  to  ruins  in  the 
Fronde,  the  other  half  was  worth  very  little,  save  to  artists  who 
loved  its  quaint  nooks  and  angles,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
panorama  which  stretched  before  it,  of  river,  hill,  and  vineyard, 
with  the  towers  and  spires  of  Blois  in  the  golden  distance. 
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One  of  its  gables  held  an  oval  deep-embrasured  window 
whose  glass  had  long  since  perished  and  been  replaced  by  coils 
of  ivy  hanging  down  across  the  aperture.  The  oval  hole  was 
high  in  air,  in  the  topmost  stones  of  the  coping,  beneath  its  red 
high  sloping  roof;  but  it  served  like  a  frame  for  a  young  face 
that  looked  out  from  it  very  often.  The  face  of  a  woman-child 
of  fifteen  ;  a  face  with  the  richest  of  fair  tints,  with  a  beautiful 
icarlet  mouth  whose  corners  curled  upward,  with  great  dark 
eyes  that  were  black  with  the  soft  glowing  darkness  of  the 
autelope's,  with  a  profusion  of  fair  hair  tossed  backward,  and 
tied  with  a  blue  fillet,  to  fall  all  over  her  shoulders  at  its 
own  will. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  riverside ;  Blois  was  only 
visible  on  a  sunny  day,  and  there  were  nothing  but  vineyards 
and  peasant-properties  for  leagues  around.  Yet  there  had 
been  no  lack  of  the  warmest,  if  not  the  most  flattering,  speakers 
to  tell  the  child  of  her  beauty. 

The  old  ferryman  who  would  let  her  float  for  hours  in  his 
broad  lumbering  boat ;  the  country  people  who  when  they 
passed  her  on  their  way  to  market  would  check  their  mules 
and  give  her  their  largest  eggs,  brightest  fruit,  sweetest  honey  ; 
the  vine  labourers  who  would  look  up  to  catch  a  glance  from 
her  as  they  went  to  their  work  among  the  grapes ;  all  who 
came  near  her  caressed  her,  spoiled  her,  lavished  on  her  all  the 
kindliness  and  enthusiasm  of  their  nation,  and  christened  her 
wherever  she  went,  Le  Sourire  de  la  Loire,' '  La  Fille  des  Fees.' 
And  the  smile  of  the  beautiful  laughing  river,  beside  whose 
banks  all  her  short  life  had  passed,  seemed  caught  on  her  face 
in  its  sunlight  and  beauty  where  it  looked  out  from  the  gloom 
of  the  oval  embrasure. 

She  was  listening  with  eager  expectant  pleasure,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  summer  afternoon.  All  was  quiet ;  her  friend  the 
ferryman  was  mending  an  old  brown  sail  under  the  shade  of  his 
cottage,  and  the  boat  itself  was  motionless,  casting  a  long 
shadow  across  the  water.  Some  way  off  some  children  in  little 
blue  blouses  wore  playing  under  a  sycamore  with  a  great  gourd 
they  could  hardly  roll.  Very  far  down  the  stream  there  was  a 
barge,  drifting  lazily,  with  a  load  of  hay,  on  which  the  men  who 
had  mown  it  were  stretched  sound  asleep  in  the  calm  and  the 
heat. 

At  every  point  where  her  eyes  glanced  there  was  a  picture 
of  exquisite  colour,  and  light,  and  variety. 

But  the  scene  in  its  loveliness  was  so  old  to  her,  so  familiar 
that  it  was  scarcely  lovely,  only  monotonous.  "With  all  a 
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child's  usual  ignorant  impatience  of  the  joys  of  the  present- 
joys  so  little  valued  at  the  time,  so  futilely  regretted  in  the 
after-years — she  was  heedless  of  the  hour's  pleasure,  she  was 
longing  for  what  had  not  come. 

Bound  a  bend  in  the  river  a  rowing  boat  came  in  sight.  The 
long  straight  stroke  of  oars  in  powerful  hands  sent  the  little 
thing  swiftly  forward  with  pleasant  and  even  pace.  At  times 
it  loitered  while  the  rower  let  his  sculls  lie  at  rest  and  gazed  in 
peaceful  indolence  down  the  rush  of  the  stream.  At  times  he 
Drought  it  onward,  gently  and  easily,  down  the  rapid  current 
through  the  hot  and  fragrant  day,  between  the  landscapes  of 
the  vine-hung  banks.  Every  now  and  then,  from  under  the 
shade  of  his  sombrero,  his  eyes  glanced  up  at  the  distant  cottage 
smothered  in  its  chestnuts  and  its  cork-trees ;  and  with  the 
ripple  of  the  water  his  voice  sang  to  the  rhythm  of  a  Venice 
barcarolle  a  rowing  song  of  Turkish  boatmen.  The  *  Allah  hu ! ' 
of  the  Golden  Horn  went  echoing  softly  over  the  width  of  the 
Loire  ;  and  the  bargemen  looked  up  from  their  indolent  rest  in 
the  hay,  and  the  children  left  off  their  game  with  the  gourd, 
and  the  old  ferryman  dropped  the  heavy  end  of  his  sail  to  shade 
his  eyes  from  the  sun  with  one  hand,  as  they  heard  the  song 
and  saw  the  boat,  and  smiled  with  one  accord — for  it  was 
Tricotrin. 

The  child  saw  and  heard  too,  laughed  with  delight,  balanced 
herself  with  an  upward  agile  spring  till  her  foot  rested  on  the 
stone  coping  of  her  window-seat,  and  leaping  lightly  down  off 
the  jutting  stones  that  formed  a  sort  of  crazed  and  crumbling 
irregular  stairway  from,  her  casement  to  the  ground,  ran  as 
fleetly  as  a  young  deer  down  the  slope  to  the  river-bank,  and 
reached  it  just  as  the  boat-keel  grated  there. 

'  Viva ! ' 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  hair  with  a  tender  caress  as  she 
threw  ner  arms  about  him  with  the  abandonment  and  welcome 
of  an  ardent,  graceful  child,  lifting  her  lovely  mouth,  like  a  red 
camellia  bud,  up  for  the  kiss  which  he  gave  it  lightly. 

*  Viva,'  he  cried, '  of  a  surety  you  have  the  most  inherent 
pertinacity  in  living  of  any  creature  ever  born  !  Nothing  but 
a  chamois — or  a  Waif — could  have  sprung  down  that  wall  by 
the  jutting  stones.  You  have  a  marvellous  trick  of  thriving  on 
what  would  have  killed  any  other.  Still — tant  va  la  cruche  a 
I'eau,  etc.  Take  care.* 

Viva  laughed  up  in  his  face. 

'  If  I  had  fallen,  yw  would  have  bee»  there.  "What  matte* 
then?' 
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'  But  T  may  not  be  "  there  "  always.  Bo  not  lean  on  a 
little  one.  To  depend  on  another  is  to  walk  upon  crutches ; 
nnd  the  best  cratch  is  bat  a  sorry  exchange  for  sound  limbs. 
Ah,  Mistigri  wants  to  get  at  you  j  take  her.  And  you  have 
been  well  nil  this  while  ?  ' 

'Why,  I  am  always  well/  laughed  the  child  in  the  exultant 
security  of  her  own  perfect  strength  and  health.  '  I  do  not 
think  1  know  what  pain  is.  But  for  what  a  long  time  you  have 
been  away  !  I  thought  you  would  never  come.1 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Mignoime,  I  cannot  let  even  a  Waif  bo  a  tie.  I  have  en- 
joyed myself;  and  so  have  you,  I  do  not  doubt.' 

*  O  I  enjoy  myself,'  answered  the  child  with  a  certain  disdain 
for  the  fact.     c  But  Adole  says  it  is  "  provincial "  to  enjoy.' 

*  And  who  may  this  kill-joy  and  cynic  of  an  Adele  be,  I  pray 
you?1 

'  She  is  at  the  convent ;  a  noble's  daughter,'  said  the  Waif, 
still  clinging  to  him  with  one  hand,  while  she  held  Mistigri  with 
the  other.  '  But  I  forgot ;  you  must  be  tired,  you  must  wanfc 
to  cat?' 

'  Tired  ? — no.  Hungry  ? — yes.  I  have  been  rowing  three 
leagues,  and  have  had  only  a  draught  of  red  wine  on  the  way^ 
Have  you  anything  in  your  Irfrder,  little  one  ?  ' 

'  0  yes.  There  is  some  galette,  and  plenty  of  chestnuts,  and 
a  guinea- hen,  though  I  am  afraid  she  is  a  little  old,  and  some 
fruit.' 

'  Enough.     It  is  a  supper  for  a  king.' 

'You  will  come  in  now ? ' 

*  To  get  it  ? — yes.     To  eat  it  ? — pas  si  lete  !    Never  spend 
time  indoors  when  you  can  spend  it  out  of  doors.     Stay.     Hun 
and  bring  me  something,  while  I  fasten  the  boat.     Qrand'mere 
is  washing,  I  see ;  that  is  a  sacred  and  solemn  business.     Tell 
Ler  I  will  see  her  later  on,  when  the  linen  shall  have  reposed  in 
peace.' 

The  child  flew  off  on  her  errand,  the  cloud  of  her  fair  hair 
flying  behind  her  on  the  wind,  to  where  the  little  figure  of  the 
<>ld  peasant  woman,  older  but  none  the  less  active,  bent  over  ft 
great  washing  tub  among  the  scarlet-flowering  beans  of  her 
garden.  Qraud'mcre  had  grown  deaf,  and  the  height  of  the 
beans  had  prevented  her  seeing  the  arrival. 

Tricotrin  dragged  his  boat  up  on  the  bank,  high  and  dry 
upon  the  grass,  fastened  it  to  a  tree,  and  had  only  just  finished 
tying  the  rope  when  his  Waif  returned  with  both  hands  laden  ; 
the  sunshine  like  a  halo  of  gold  round  her  head,  her  face  beam* 
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*ng  with  delight,  and  the  warmth  of  the  day  and  the  kiss  of 
the  wind. 

'  This  is  all  I  can  find.  Will  that  do  ?  That  gray  cat  of 
Sarazin's  has  stolen  the  fowl,*  she  said,  as  he  hastened  to  take 
her  burden  from  her,  with  the  courtesy  he  would  sooner  have 
omitted  to  a  queen  than  to  a  foundling. 

'  Do  i  It  is  a  meal  for  the  gods.  But  you  are  feminine, 
Viva ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  serve  me.' 

'  I  would  serve  none  but  you.' 

*  Verily  ?  Then  you  are  wrong,  my  child.  You  should 
serve  all  the  old  and  the  poor.  Nevertheless  I  thank  you  for 
your  preference.  And  now  let  us  go  to  your  favourite  tree.' 

The  tree  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  cottage  where 
he  had  placed  his  "Waif  and  her  guardian ;  a  huge  old  beech- 
tree  with  wide-stretching  arms  of  shelter  and  welcome,  and 
moss-lined  couches  in  the  depths  of  its  great  trunk,  and  above- 
head  a  brown  crown  of  fresh  green  leaf.  The  tree  stood  some 
way  from  the  river,  yet  close  enough  for  all  the  babble  of  the 
water  to  be  heard  amid  a  deep-grown  woodland  wilderness 
that  surrounded  it ;  woodland  ending  only  were  the  vineyards 
met  it. 

And  here,  in  the  hollows  of  the  massive  boles,  was  the 
Waif's  favourite  throne ;  a  throne  where  the  child  would  sit 
through  many  sunny  hours,  watching  the  birds'  flight,  and  the 
movement  of  the  insects  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  aconite  and 
the  purple  glories  of  the  gorgeous  belladonna ;  a  throne  with- 
out one  care  on  its  eminence,  one  cruelty  in  its  embrace. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  by  since  the  Waif  had  been  found 
among  the  clematis,  and  those  twelve  years  had  been  full  of 
the  long,  sweet,  spontaneous  pleasures  of  childhood.  True 
she  lived  simply  in  a  river-side  cottage,  with  an  old  and  un- 
learned woman  for  her  only  companion,  whose  chief  cares  were 
the  eternal  wants  of  i\±e  pot  aufeu,  and  the  health  of  the  heua 
scratching  in  the  garden.  But  then  that  old  woman  loved  her 
with  a  passionate  and  most  tender  adoration.  That  cottage, 
with  its  little  chambers  that  were  like  so  many  interiors  of 
Teuiera'  and  Van  Tol's,  was  the  only  home  she  knew.  Fruits 
and  flowers,  and  the  singing  of  birds  and  of  waters,  and  the 
picturesque  life  of  the  vine-fields,  and  the  plenteous  joy  of  the 
harvests,  made  up  the  golden  sum  of  her  young  days ;  and  from 
the  night-time,  when  she  fell  asleep  in  her  little  white  nest 
under  the  eaves,  with  prayers  muttered  above  her,  to  the  sun- 
rise when  she  awoke,  full  of  eagerness  for  the  unworn  inno- 
cent hours  that  the  mere  sense  of  existence  made  sweet  to 
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her  as  they  are  sweet  to  the  young  birds  thrusting  themselves 
forth  in  the  spring-tide,  Viva  had  led  the  pure  bright  life  of  a 
child  in  the  country,  and  been  happy  in  it  as  only  children 
are. 

She  had  thriven  with  marvellous  perfection,  as  though  in 
rebellion  against  the  fate  that  had  cast  her  out  to  perish.  She 
had  grown  in  grace  and  strength  on  her  hard  brown  bread  and 
her  draught  of  goat's  milk,  as  lungs'  daughters  will  not  thrive 
in  palaces.  She  had  sprung  up  rudiant,  lovely,  laughing,  fear- 
less, under  the  shelter  of  the  crumbling  roof,  as  a  plume  of 
golden-rod  will  blossom  under  the  leaning  wall  of  a  ruin.  And 
he  who  had  first  taken  pity  on  her  head  never  since  that  hour 
deserted  her. 

He  had  seen  her  at  intervals — widely  distant  ones  for  several 
years,  closer  to  each  other  as  she  grew  older — but  wherever  he 
wandered,  however  long  he  was  absent,  the  old  dame  Vireloia 
was  always  certain  that  twice  in  the  year  would  come,  as  sure 
as  seed-time  and  reaping-time,  the  sum  which  he  had  promised 
her  to  succour  her  poverty  and  maintain  the  Waif. 

The  child  knew  her  history.  He  forbade  her  to  be  kept  in 
eecret  of  it.  Nothing  had  ever  been  learned  that  could  give  a 
clue  to  the  origin  of  her  birth  or  the  motive  of  her  abandon- 
ment, and  Viva,  fed  on  fairy-lore  by  her  foster-mother,  believed 
herself  devoutly  the  offspring  of  elfin  loves.  She  delighted  to 
think  herself  not  wholly  mortal. 

Any  sense  of  shame  or  of  desolation  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  touch  her ;  and  the  kindly-natured  peasantry  of  the 
district,  sharing  a  little  too  in  her  own  view  of  her  lairy- 
parentage,  caressed  her,  admired  her,  and  treated  her  with  a 
sort  of  homage  that  was  due  partly  to  her  own  exceeding 
beauty,  and  partly  to  the  reverent  love  in  which  they  held  her 
protector,  and  which  did  its  uttermost  to  turn  her  childish 
head  with  vanity  and  wilfulness,  and  persuade  her  that  she 
was  of  very  different  mould  to  the  common,  sun-burnt,  toil- 
marked  clay  around  her  ;  for  Viva — a  Waif  and  Stray,  nameless 
and  homeless,  found  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  red  serge,  and  saved 
by  a  monkey  stretching  out  a  little  horny  black  hand — was 
n«  j-,n»ud  as  though  the  blood  of  all  the  Ciesars  had  warmed 
her  clear  rosy  cheeks. 

The  pride  was  fostered  in  her  by  many  things — by  the  adu- 
lation of  grand'mere,  who  incessantly  fondled  her  as  something 
beyond  earth  in  her  loveliness ;  by  the  deference  of  the  few 
people  whom  she  ever  saw  to  the  charms  and  caprices  of  her 
graceful  infancy ;  by  the  ignorance  even  of  her  own  origin, 
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which  left  her  parentage  a  blank  that  could  be  iiiled  up_ 
imagination  with  every  gorgeous  and  wondrous  picture, 
wayward  and  baseless  pride  had  been  nourished  by  every  crea- 
ture who  approached  her  save  one,  and  that  one  Viva  loved 
better  than  all  others. 

All  the  child's  affectionate,  wayward,  contradictory  little 
soul  spent  itself  in  love  for  Tricotrin.  All  she  had  that 
pleased  her — the  blue  ribbon  for  her  hair,  the  bonbons  in  their 
silvered  papers,  the  music  that  told  her  of  such  entrancing 
fables  of  unknown  worlds,  the  pretty  ivory  chain  that  hung 
round  her  neck,  which  was  as  white  as  itself — all  came  to  her 
from  his  hands ;  for  though  without  riches  himself,  he  could 
give  what  seemed  riches  to  the  fancy  of  a  young  lonely  crea- 
ture; and  he  who  abhorred  a  tie — even  a  tie  of  love — had 
grown  to  feel  an  irresistible  fondness  for  the  thing  whose  life 
he  had  saved — such  fondness  as  was  but  an  instinct  with  the 
warm  liberal  compassionate  heart  of  the  man  for  a  being  BO 
utterly  dependent  on  him. 

The  life  that  lay  behind  him  had  been  filled  with  many 
loves.  His  painter's  eyes  and  poet's  fancy  had  seen  beauty  in. 
many  female  forms,  under  the  suns  of  many  lands  ;  but  nothing 
purer,  and  in  its  way  nothing  deeper,  had  ever  touched  him 
than  the  tenderness  that  he  had  given  his  Waif.  He  had  saved 
her,  as  he  would  have  saved  a  wood-pigeon  from  the  trap,  a 
hare  from  the  netted  snare,  and  had  thought  to  concern  him- 
self no  more  with  her  than  with  the  pigeon  that  flew,  or  with 
the  hare  that  fled  away  from  him,  rejoicmg1  in  release.  But  in 
his  own  fashion,  Tricotrin,  who  acknowledged  no  law  but  his 
conscience,  obeyed  what  he  deemed  duty,  even  when  obedience 
went  hardly  against  him ;  and,  to  his  own  thinking',  having 
brought  this  existence  out  from  the  death  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  it,  he  had  a  right  bound  upon  him  to  see  how  it 
fared  and  into  what  semblance  it  grew. 

He  loved  the  vine-countries  well,  and  with  most  grape- 
harvests  came  to  them.  Thus  he  had  never  wholly  lost  sig-ht 
of  his  foundling1,  and  Viva  adored  him  with  a  passionate  faith 
and  reverence  that  she  yielded  to  no  one  else,  and  which  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  rarity  of  his  presence 
and  the  uncertainty  of  his  visits  ;  for  these  invested  him  in 
Viva's  eyes  with  the  grandeur  of  a  king  in  disguise,  and  the 
miraculous  advent  of  one  who  was  not  as  other  men  are. 

On  the  whole,  the  Waif  fared  better,  having  fallen  to  the 
hands  of  a  vagabond  philosopher,  than  if  she  had  drifted  to 
tliose  of  a  respected  philanthropist.  The  latter  would  have 
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had  her  glistening  hair  shorn  short,  ns  a  crown  with  which  that 
immortal  and  inconsistent  socialist  Nature  had  no  Justification 
in  crowning  a  foundling,  and,  in  his  desire  to  make  her  fully 
expiate  the  lawless  crime  of  entering  the  world  without  purso 
or  passport,  would  have  left  her  no  choice,  as  she  grew  into 
womanhood,  save  that  between  sinning  and  starving.  The 
former  bade  the  long  fair  tresses  float  on  the  air,  sunny  rebels 
against  bondage,  and  saw  no  reason  why  the  childhood  of  the 
castaway  should  not  have  its  share  of  childish  joyousness  as 
well  as  the  childhood  prince-begotten  and  palace-cradled ;  hold- 
ing that  the  fresh  life  just  budded  on  earth  was  as  free  from 
alf  soil,  no  matter  whence  it  came,  as  is  the  brook  of  pure 
rivulet  water,  no  matter  whether  it  spring  from  classic  lake  or 
from  darksome  cavern. 

1 A  meal  for  the  gods  ! '  said  Tricotrin,  taking  out  the  con- 
tents of  Viva's  basket.  '  Figs,  pears,  a  melon,  and  white 
bread !  Why,  extravagant  one,  what  were  you  dreaming  of 
to  apologise  for  such  a  fair  feast  ?  Horace  could  not  have 
wanted  a  better.  This  is  my  fiambreras,  as  the  good  knight 
of  Mancha  phrased  it.  But  the  Don  consoled  himself  for 
short  commons  with  a  long  name  and  a  vast  show.  We  are 
wiser  than  that.  We  have  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  without 
bombast.' 

*  I  wish  there  was  something  better  though.  That  cat  is 
such  a  thief ! '  said  the  Waif  with  a  sigh,  looking  down  on  him 
from  where  she  was  sitting  aloft  in  the  curved  trunk  of  the 
huge  beech-tree. 

'  Better  !  Foolish  child  !  Ask  Mistigri.  There  could  bo 
nothing  better  when  I  add  my  flask  of  wine,  which  it  never 
does  to  leave  to  chance.  Here  is  honey  sweet  as  that  of  Hy- 
mettus  ;  bread  to  be  the  prose  of  corn  to  the  poetry  of  fruit ; 
and  Rhenish  that  Schiller  loved,  with  all  the  Rhine  legends 
steeped  in  it.  I  would  not  change  these  for  all  the  cooks  whose 
art  consists  in  leaving  you  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  you  are 
eating  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  And  now,  since  it  is  no  fun  to  look 
on  at  others'  meals,  and  you  say  you  have  had  your  own,  try 
tome  bonbons,  ma  mie* 

He  tossed  upward  to  her  as  he  spoke  several  bright-coloured 
packets  of  sweetmeats,  gilded  and  silvered  in  the  floral  French 
Fashion,  and  Viva  caught  each  in  its  turn  with  a  laugh  of  de- 
light. She  had  just  fifteen  years,  but  she  was  a  true  child 
in  heart,  and  if  her  mother  had  been  a  fairy,  that  fairy  must 
have  been  French. 

4  I  am  glad  they  j^easo  you,'  pp.id  Tricotrin,  looking  up  to 
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catch  the  smile  on  her  face  where  it  beamed  down  on  him 
through  the  beech-leaves.  *  Up  at  Blois  last  night,  Madame 
Dentree's  daughter  was  married.  There  was  a  grand  bridal 
feast,  of  course.  She  was  wedded  well — to  a  rich  young  tanner 
of  Sevres — and  I  played  for  them  till  the  dawn.  Dieu !  how 
they  danced,  all  those  young  men  and  maidens!  The  mother 
was  pleased,  and  this  morning  she  would  have  emptied  half 
her  bonbon-shop  on  me  for  you.  She  is  a  good  woman,  the 
Dentree,  and  a  rich  tanner  is  a  son-in-law  to  put  one  in  good- 
humour.* 

'  I  have  never  been  to  Blois,'  murmured  the  Waif,  bending 
over  her  cornucopias  of  sweetmeats,  which,  though  she  would 
not  have  said  so,  were  a  little  embittered  to  her  by  being  the 
gifts  of  a  pastry-cook. 

'  No.  Keep  out  of  cities  while  you  can.  The  range  of  old 
Sarazin's  ferryboat  is  far  enough  for  your  wanderings  at  present. 
And  how  do  you  agree  with  the  Sisters  ? ' 

'  I  hate  them ! '  said  the  child,  with  flashing  eyes. 

'  And  wherefore  ?  * 

*  O,  they  hate  me/  murmured  Viva. 

*  Indeed !     Then  I  fear  you  must  deserve  it.' 

'  I  daresay  I  do.  They  are  so  silent,  so  lifeless,  so  cold,  so 
gray  !  There  is  no  good  in  them.  I  love  light,  warmth,  laughter, 
colour,  you  know  ! — and  they  talk  folly.  They  say  these  are 
all  vanity,  that  life  should  be  one  long  psalm  of  humility  and 
denial  and  sacrifice.  Bah !  it  would  be  like  living  to  wear 
tight  bands  of  irons  ! * 

'  And  you  have  a  preference  for  roae  chains  ?  Well,  you 
and  the  Sisters  look  at  life  with  the  difference  of  eyes  that 
have  only  been  open  for  fifteen  years,  and  eyes  that  have  ached 
wearily  for  forty-five.  A  great  contrast  in  vision,  that.* 

4  But  you  are  forty-five.' 

'And  more.  But  I  am  a  man;  and  any  man  who  is 
not  a  fool  or  a  criminal  can  keep  youth  in  him  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  But  women ! — and  women  behind  the  iron 
bars  of  a  grating  !  But  you  only  go  to  the  convent  to  learn, 
Viva.  Why  should  you  vex  your  soul  at  captivitv  you  do  not 
share  ? ' 

'Why?*  replied  the  child,  her  prett}r  glad  voice  growing 
swifter  and  more  eager.  '  They  are  for  ever  rebuking  me ;  not 
for  learning — I  will  learn,  though  I  abhor  it,  because  you  wish 
me,  and  because  you  say  that  knowledge  is  power — but  for 
frivolity,  as  they  call  it,  and  impetuosity,  and  wilfulness,  and 
giddiness,  and  pride !  They  tell  me  I  should  be  patient,  and 
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quiet,  and  .  Jwly  in  mind,  and  as  one  in  servitude  always  ;  that 
I  have  no  right  to  be  proud,  and  ought  to  think  a  vine-dresser 
as  good  as  myself ;  that  to  be  plain  and  virtuous  is  lovelier  to 
God  than  to  be  handsome  and  wayward  as  I  am  ;  that — O,  I 
could  tell  you  for  hours  the  tedious  things  that  they  lecture  me 
on!' 

*  Humph  !     So  you  are  conscious  of  beauty,  waywardness, 
pride,  and  frivolity,  my  friend.     A  nice  quartette  of  qualities ! 
"  Know  thyself,"  said  the  sage.     Certainly  you  obey  him.' 

'  But  that  is  not  all,'  cried  Viva,  with  burning  cheeks  and 
eyes  to  which  proud  passionate  tears  started.  '  There  are  two 
or  three  children  there — that  Adele  is  one  of  them,  a  count's 
daughter— and  they  are  awkward,  and  heavy,  and  ungraceful 
in  everything,  yet  they  think  themselves  above  me  ?  And  they 
are  rude — very  rude — grand'mere  says  because  they  are  jealous 
of  me ;  and  they  laughed  in  my  face  when  I  told  them  my 
mother  was  a  fairy  ;  and  they  twit  me  with  having  no  name, 
with  being  only,  as  they  say,  a  thing  that  is  called  Viva,  like  a 
eat  or  a  dog ! ' 

She  threw  back  her  head  while  she  uttered  the  words  that 
had  wounded  her,  as  though  in  haughty  repellance  of  their 
power  to  sting.  Nor,  indeed,  did  they  pierce  with  the  humilia- 
tion which  she  would  have  felt  had  she  not  been  guarded  from 
all  knowledge  of  possible  shame  in  her  birth,  and  had  not  her 
fancy-fed  imagination  genuinely  believed  the  fantastic  story  of 
fairy  origin  that  grand'mere  had  woven  to  satisfy  her  eager 
questionings  without  pain. 

Tricotrin  looked  up  at  her,  and  a  smile  of  tender  and  infinite 
fity  came  on  his  lips. 

*  So  soon  ! '  he  murmured  to  himself.     'They  might  let  you 
enjoy  your  bright  brief  dawn.    It  will  swiftly  be  over.    So  "the 
children  cast  shame  ere  they  should  know  what  shame  is!    We 
cannot  wonder  at  the  great  world  then.' 

'Viva  mine/  he  said  aloud  at  length, '  as  for  the  Sisters' 
offences,  they  are  nothing.  The  good  women  mean  well  by  you, 
and  you  have  such  wilfulness  and  pride,  ma  mie,  that  you  may 
Well  bear  with  some  few  sermons  on  your  besetting  sin.  But  for 
the  rest,  since  you  are  proud,  do  you  not  know  that  the  proud 
never  let  the  barbed  shafts  of  malicious  tongues  wound  them  ? 
The  words  which  hurt  you  are  words  of  jealous  mouths,  you 
think.  Well,  do  you  not  know  that  jealousy  is,  aud  has  been 
from  all  time,  a  liar  and  a  slanderer  ? ' 

The  child  looked  softly  at  him. 

1  Hut  it  is  true  !    I  have  no  name,    I  am  not  as  others  are ! ' 
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The  fairy  fabric  of  her  elfin  birth,  although  so  devoutly  and 
innocently  believed  in,  was  not  wholly  proof  against  the  scoff 
and  the  taunt  which  had  moved  her.  Already  Viva  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  power  of  that  impalpable  tyrant  of '  the  world,' 
embodied  for  her  in  the  small  form  of  a  little  French  girl  with 
a  shrill  mocking  voice,  and  a  '  de  la '  appended  to  her  name  in 
voucher  of  nobility. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  pitying  tenderness. 

'  Not  as  others  !  "Why,  my  Waif  ?  Is  your  foot  leas  swift, 
your  limb  less  strong,  your  face  less  fair  than  theirs  ?  Does 
the  sun  shine  less  often,  have  the  flowers  less  fragrance,  does 
sleep  come  less  sweetly  to  you  than  to  them  ?  Nature  has  been 
very  good,  very  generous  to  you,  Viva.  Be  content  with  her 
gifts,  What  you  lack  is  only  a  thing  of  man's  invention — a 
quibble,  a  bauble,  a  Pharisee's  phylactery.  Look  at  the  river- 
lilies  that  drift  yonder — how  white  they  are,  how  their  leaves 
enclose  and  caress  them,  how  the  water  buoys  them  up  and  plays 
with  them  !  AVell,  are  they  not  better  off  than  the  poor  rare 
flowers  that  lire  painfully  in  hothouse  air,  and  are  labelled,  and 
matted,  and  given  long  names  by  men's  petty  precise  laws  ? 
You  are  like  the  river-lilies.  O,  child,  do  not  pioe  for  the 
glass  house  that  would  ennoble  you,  only  to  force  you  and  kill 
you  ? ' 

Viva  smiled,  following  with  quick  fancy  the  picturesque 
metaphor ;  but  she  was  not  wholly  content  to  be  a  river-flower, 
She  wautcd  to  bloom  under  the  silver  spray  of  palace  fountains. 
She  hung  her  graceful  head  011  one  side  in  half  arch,  half  pen- 
sive meditation. 

*  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  no  name,  only  a  nickname 
that  means  nothing — like  the  kitten  Bebe,  like  the  cock  Eoi 
DoreV 

Tricotrin's  humorous  smile  laughed  on  his  lips.  He  had 
struck  on  a  vein  of  amused  thought  that  wandered  away  from 
herself. 

'Is  it  not  ?'  he  laughed  in  answer.  Ask  Bebe  and  Eoi 
Dore.  They  will  tell  you  that  so  long  as  the  voices  they  love 
call  them,  and  the  name  serves  to  summon  them  to  good  food 
and  good  drink,  it  answers  every  purpose  that  a  king's  string 
of  titles  can  do.  Bah,  little  one !  be  more  of  a  philosopher. 
A  name  is  a  handle  only.  If  the  pot  go  soundly  to  the  well, 
and  if  it  bring  back  cool  pure  water  for  thirsty  mouths,  what 
matter  how  the  handle  he  fashioned  ?  * 

Viva,  accustomed  to  follow  and  catch  the  fantastic  meanings 
of  his  phrases,  knew  well  wh^tt  he  meant,  but  was  not  prepare^ 
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to  be  convinced  by  it.     She  had  a  strongly-developed  will  of 
her  own. 

*  That  may  be/  she  said,  with  a  charming  mutinous  pout  of 
her  lovely  lips.     '  Still,  when  one  is  a  pretty  porcelain  pot,  it  is 
ugly  to  have  a  broken  osier  handle,  and  to  only  go  to  the  well 
as  if  one  were  of  brown  old  earthenware  !  * 

Tricotrin  laughed  more  and  more. 

*  So  you  think  yourself  of  pretty  porcelain,  my  dainty  little 
bit  of  Sevres !     O-he  :     "Well,  I  will  warrant  you  will  never  be 
of  so  much  use  to  others  as  if  you  were  a  homely  brown  pipkin. 
But  to  be  proud  of  your  uselessuess  is  a  thing  that  has  not  my 
aympathies.' 

The  child  coloured,  conscious  of  the  satire  and  of  the  rebuke. 

*  There  is  no  pipkin  that  would  not  change  and  be  porcelain 
if  it  could,'  she  murmured,  with  a  certain  pleading  petulance. 

*  Well,  that  does  not  say  much  for  the  good  sense  of  the 
pipkins,  then,  if  it  be  true  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  is  true.    There 
is  many  a  sturdy,  honest,  sensible  pipkin  that  would  rather  be 
going  to  the  well  twenty  times  a  day,  to  have  the  children's 
thirsty  throats,  and  the  hot  window-flowers,  and  the  poor  chained 
dogs,  and  the  little  feverish  birds  in  cages  all  grateful  to  it,  and 
made  happy  by  what  it  brings,  than  it  would  be  a  porcelain 
trifle,  standing  all  the  year  round  in  a  velvet-lined  cabinet,  only 
valued  for  the  paint  on  its  glaze,  and  liable  any  minute  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  a  chattel.     I  would  rather  be  the  pipkin, 
Viva ;  but  you,  I  suppose,  sigh  for  captivity  and  idleness  among 
a  collector's  bric-a-brac.1 

The  child  laughed  too,  but  she  gave  a  little  quick  sigh,  and 
a  hot  flush  for  her  chidden  vanity  and  her  own  sense  of  its  un- 
wisdom. 

'  But  is  it  so  wrong  to  be  proud  ? '  she  asked,  drooping, 
female-like,  the  pipkin  and  porcelain  symbol  so  soon  a§  she 
found  it  tell  against  her  own  argument. 

'  Proud  1     In  what  way,  Viva  ? ' 

*  Any  way.    To  be  impatient  of  grand'mere's  friends,  because 
they  talk  such  Jad  patois,  and  are  only  old  ignorant  women  ;  to 
burn  with  hatred  and  jealousy  and  evil  at  my  first  Communion, 
because  that  Adele  had  a  wreath  on  of  real  silver,  and  scoffed 
at  my  beautiful  lilies  and  lilacs  because  they  were  only  real 
flowers ! ' 

'  Only  \  murmured  Tricotrin. 

*  To  be  full  of  wrath  with  dear  old  grand'mere  because  she 
4nll  bake,  and  wash,  and  sweep,  though  I  know  it  is  so  good  of 
her  to  do  it ;  to  be  wayward  and  bitter,  and  long  to  avenge, 
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when  the  children  talk  at  me  as  though  I  were  a  peasant ;  to 
Joathe  to  confess  it  when  I  know  1  am  wrong  ;  to  long  for  sove- 
reignty, and  supremacy,  and  luxury,  and  power;  to  feel  I  would 
die  rather  than  serve,  and  to  disdain  anything  that  is  poor,  and 
ugly,  and  meek,  and  without  grace  !  O,  how  proud  in  all  ways 
and  at  all  hours  ! ' 

Tricotrin  smiled  aa  he  heard  her  self-accusation;  but  he 
\>oked  at  her  mournfully. 

*  Viva  mine,  you  are  not  a  philosopher ;  but  it  is  a  little 
early,  perhaps,  for  that;  and  besides,  nothing  feminine  ever 
was*  I  suppose.  Wrong  to  be  proud,  you  ask  ?  No.  But  then 
the  pride  must  be  of  a  right  fashion.  It  must  be  the  pride  which 
says,  "  Let  me  not  envy,  for  that  were  meanness.  Let  me  not 
covet,  for  that  were  akin  to  theft.  Let  me  not  repine,  for  that 
were  weakness."  It  must  be  the  pride  which  says,  "  I  can  be 
sufficient  for  myself.  My  life  makes  my  nobility ;  and  I  need 
no  accident  of  rank,  because  I  have  a  stainless  honour."  It 
must  be  pride  too  proud  to  let  an  aged  woman  work  where 
youthful  limbs  can  help  her ;  too  proud  to  trample  basely  on 
what  lies  low  already ;  too  proud  to  be  a  coward,  and  shrink 
from  following  conscience  in  the  confession  of  known  error ; 
too  proud  to  despise  the  withered  toil-worn  hands  of  the  poor 
and  old,  and  be  vilely  forgetful  that  those  hands  succoured  you 
in  your  utmost  need  of  helpless  infancy ! ' 

The  sweet  melodious  tones  of  his  voice,  that  grew  infinite^ 
gentle,  almost  solemn,  as  the  last  words  left  his  lips,  went 
straight  to  the  loving  wayward  heart  of  the  child  they  rebuked. 
She  threw  herself  down  beside  him  in  lowly  passionate  repent- 
ance, her  fair  face  burning  with  contrition,  her  mouth  trembling, 
her  eyes  brimming  with  great  tears. 

'  O  yes,  yes  !  If  they  would  only  speak  so,  I  would  listen  ! 
I  am  wrong,  I  am  rebellious,  I  am  wicked,  and  I  care  too  much 
for  the  things  that  are  vain ;  but  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  never 
ungrateful ! ' 

Tricotrin,  who  would  at  any  moment  have  sooner  faced  a 
flaming  city  or  a  swarming  barricade,  than  seen  the  tears  of 
anything  feminine,  above  all  of  anything  he  loved,  passed  his 
iiand  over  her  hair  with  a  caress. 

'  To  be  sure  not !  '  he  said  cheerily.  '  No  one  suspects  you 
of  such  baseness.  As  for  your  desire  for  sovereignty,  believe 
me,  there  is  none  like  the  royalty  of  youth.  Rejoice  in  that  king- 
dom while  it  is  yours ;  it  will  pass  from  you  all  too  soon.  And 
for  "  the  things  that  are  vain,"  you  are  feminine,  as  I  say,  and 
must  love  them,  I  suppose,  according  to  your  sex.  But  if  ycu 
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think  a  wreath  of  beaten-out  metal  produced  from  a  jeweller's 
workshop  equals  the  lilies  and  lilacs  of  a  spring-blossoming 
earth,  why,  you  are  no  artist,  my  Waif,  but  a  creature  of  ac- 
quired tastes  and  innate  vulgarities,  as,  judging  by  their  choice 
of  apparelling,  I  often  fear  that  all  women  are !  ' 

The  child  laughed,  but  her  tears  were  still  on  her  long 
curling  lashes,  and  the  words  he  had  spoken  had  sunk  into  her 
heart. 

She  was  silent,  and  he  let  her  be  so  while  she  lav  at  his 
feet,  her  arms  cushioned  on  the  moss,  and  her  head  drooped 
on  her  hands,  in  the  unconscious  grace  of  a  young  resting 
stag. 

*  Proud  as  a  queen,  and  among  the  base-born.  Lovely  as  the 
dawn,  and  without  a  mother  or  a  name.  Willing  to  perish  rather 
than  yield,  and  a  woman !  Ifc  needs  no  horoscope  to  cast  her 
fate ! '  murmured  Tricotrin  in  English  to  the  monkey,  the  lan- 
guage being  one  unintelligible  to  Viva,  though  familiar  to  him. 
'  Ah,  Mistigri,  Mistigri !  shall  you  and  I  ever  be  reproached  at 
the  last  P  Had  we  better  have  let  the  thread  of  life  be  broken 
at  the  onset,  than  have  saved  it  to  reel  out,  all  glistening  gold 
at  first,  all  knotted  tangles  at  the  end  ?  Porcelain  ! — yes,  such 
delicate,  dainty,  bright-hued  porcelain  !  And  how  will  it  come 
out  from  the  furnace  ?' 

A  certain  sadness  touched  him  where  he  sat  under  the  broad 
beech-boughs,  with  the  fruit  and  the  bread  for  his  noontide 
meal.  He  loved  her  well — loved  her  with  patient  and  most 
gentle  tenderness  ;  but  he  knew  neither  whence  she  came  nor 
whither  she  went,  this  young  life  that  he  had  rescued,  and  it 
was  possible  that  the  time  might  dawn  for  both,  when  each 
would  deem  it  had  been  well  if  she  had  never  awakened  from 
her  infant's  sleep  among  the  clematis. 

"  Want  a  palace  while  there  is  a  forest  ?  Little  stupid ! 
What  a  thoroughly  feminine  animal  you  are,  preferring  the 
artificial  to  the  natural — the  lesser  thing  that  is  unobtainable, 
to  the  greater  thing  that  lies  in  your  path  ! '  he  cried,  suddenly 
rousing  himself  and  the  child  from  their  mutual  reverie. 

'  A  wood  is  very  nice,'  said  Viva,  with  her  head  on  one  side, 
glancing  under  the  boughs  that  had  Hung  their  green  and  wel- 
come shadows  on  her  through  all  the  Bummers  since  she  had 
been  first  trusted  to  their  shelter  as  a  Waif  j  but  O,  to  see 
those  palaces  of  Paris',  what  would  I  give!  ' 

"  Your  soul,  little  simpleton,  to  learn  the  madness  of  your 
barter  too  late,'  lie  thought,  as  he  answered  her  aloud : 

'A  wood  nice.     Bah!  you  arc  a  Goth,  Viva  mine.     Whj 
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there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  on  earth  as  the  rich  virgin  growth 
of  wild  trees.  Look  yonder, — the  squirrels  flitting  everywhere, 
the  kingfishers  over  that  pool,  the  huge  boughs  all  moss-draped, 
the  glimpses  of  green  distance  just  cnught  between  the  branches, 
the  exquisite  stillness  ami  freshness  and  loveliness !  What 
would  gilded  rooms  and  marble  stairways  give  in  fit  exchange 
for  that?  Wise  was  Scipio  to  leave  the  heat,  aud  noise,  and 
legions,  and  tumult,  and  clangour  of  the  mistress  of  the  world 
for  the  cool  green  shade  of  his  leafy  solitudes  ?  * 
'  Wise  ?  O  no.' 

*  And  why  "  O  no,"  you  who  condemn  Scipio  ?' 

The  child  laughed.  She  had  little  historic  knowledge — little 
knowledge,  indeed,  of  any  sort — but  she  had  caught  up  some 
stray  gleams  of  classicisms  from  Tricotrin  at  intervals. 

*  Why  !     Well,  because  I  would  rather  have  perished  in  my 
prime  amid  all  the  dignities  of  Roman  rule  than  have  lived 
threescore  years  in  retirement.' 

*  Qui  respiciunt  ad  pauca  di  facili  pronunciant/  interpolated 
her  companion,  with  Aristotelian  terseness. 

*  I  don't  know  Latin,'  said  Viva,  with  the  pretty  disdainful 
gesture  of  a  spoiled  child.    *  But  I  should  love  to  be  great,  and 
1  do  not  believe  Philosophy  can  ever  be  sweet  and  great  and 
grand  like  Power!1 

*  I  do  not  suppose  you  do.     Philosophy  never  was  popular 
with  your  sex,  who  always  go  by  externals.' 

'  They  must  be  the  surest  test  to  go  by,'  said  the  child  quickly. 
*  If  a  thing  look  very  handsome  it  is  as  good  as  being  handsome, 
is  it  not  ? ' 

1 0,you  young  sophist !  So  you  are  content  with  appearances  ? 
A  bad  indication  that.  Philosophy,  Viva,  is  the  pomegranate 
of  life,  ever  cool  and  most  fragrant,  and  the  deeper  you  cut  in 
it  the  richer  only  will  the  core  grow.  Power  is  the  Dead-Sea 
apple,  golden  and  fair  to  sight  while  the  hand  strives  to  reach 
it,  dry  gray  ashes  between  dry  fevered  lips  when  once  it  is 
grasped  and  eaten.  Now,  you,  my  friend,  having  tasted  neither, 
decide  without  a  moment's  hesitation  between  them ;  while  men 
who  have  steeped  all  their  lives  in  one  or  another  die  without 
having  been  able  to  settle  the  selection  !' 

'  Still/  persisted  the  child  with  a  laugh  at  herself — and  she 
paused  in  her  sentence,  for  in  the  forest-track,  which  bent  round 
through  the  trees  within  sight,  came  some  six  or  eight  riders, 
who  caught  the  eager  fancy  and  the  wondering  eyea  of  the 
Waif. 

river-side  home  stood  in  such  complete  loneliness,  that 
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gave  for  the  craft  that  passed  up  the  Loire  nothing  gladdened 
her  sight  from  season  to  season,  save  the  droves  of  the  cattle  or 
the  market-mules  of  the  peasants.  Her  thoughts  of  the  beauty 
of  power  and  the  charms  of  magnificence  were  purely  innate  i» 
her;  she  had  never  seen  anything  whatsoever  to  suggest  them; 
and  she  stood  now  gazing  at  the  party  as  they  advanced,  with 
as  entranced  a  delight  as  though  she  beheld  some  celestial  vision 
such  as  she  read  of  in  the  books  at  the  convent. 

They  were  returning  from  hawking  in  the  woods  of  Villiers, 
and  were  going  leisurely,  after  some  successful  casts  at  herons, 
with  all  the  customary  trappings  of  green  and  scarlet  and  gold, 
of  attendants  in  the  picturesque  forester-costume,  of  noble 
hounds,  panting  and  triumphant  —  of,  in  a  word,  all  the  costly 
panoply  of  French  falconry  revived  in  its  utmost  magnificence. 
Breaking  suddedly,  like  a  Louis-Quatorze  hawking-picture  put 
into  motion,  on  the  woodland  solitude  around  her,  they  looked 
to  Viva  like  some  group  called  up  by  enchantment.  She  stood 
breathless,  a  beautiful  picture  herself,  with  her  feet  ankle-deep 
in  cyclamen  and  mosses,  her  hair  flying  backward  in  the  wind 
like  two  golden  wings,  and  her  head  crowned  with  a  green 
wreath  of  oak-leaves  and  maiden-hair  that  she  had  woven  as  she 
had  talked. 

With  one  accord  the  eyes  of  all  the  riders  turned  on  her,  in 
amazed  admiration,  as  they  passed  by  through  the  forest-way. 
Some  called  a  gay  greeting  out  to  her,  all  gave  her  the  homage 
of  bold  ardent  eyes  ;  one  alone  uncovered  his  head  as  he  passed 
her  and  bowed  low  in  deference  to  her  sex. 

He  was  the  last  rider  of  all  ;  a  tall,  slender,  stately  man,  with 
a  haughty  carriage  and  a  fair-hued  face,  grave  almost  to  melan- 
choly. 

They  were  gone  like  the  breath  of  the  wind,  lost  to  sight  in 
a  turn  of  the  path  ;  but  Viva  stood,  still  entranced,  with  a 
scarlet  glow  on  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  full  of  delight,  and 
desire. 

She  turned  breathlessly  to  Tricotrin. 


'  "Which  tie,  petite  ? 

He  had  watched  the  horsemen  pass  without  rising  from  his 
leaning  posture  beneath  the  beech. 

'  The  one  who  bowed  to  me.' 

'  Why  that  one  in  especial,  Viva  ?  There  were  others  much 
younger  to  pleasure  you/ 

'  But  he  only  did  that  I  Besides,  they  all  looked  noble,  bu$ 
he  alone  looked  great.' 
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'  Creditable  to  your  discernment,  Viva.  He  is  great,  aud  he 
is  as  tired  as  ever  Scipio  was.' 

*  But  his  name  ?'  persisted  the  child. 

'  His  name  ?    Well,  Eustace  Estmere.' 

*  Estrnere  ?     And  what  is  he  ?' 

*  You  have  said— a  great  man.     Repeat  your  etaudi  HOB  for 
him,  Viva.' 

1  He  cannot  want  it.     He  looks  strong.' 

*  The  strong  suffer.' 

'  But  so  proud  too  ? ' 

'  And  the  proud  suffer  more.' 

Viva  gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

*  How  I  shall  suffer,  then ! '  she  murmured.     '  But  does  he 
live  here ?     How  is  it  I  have  never  seen  him?' 

*  He  owns  Villiers,  but  he  is  rarely  there;  and  it  is  three 
good  leagues  away.' 

'lie  owns  Villiers?' 

To  Viva  it  made  him  as  a  monarch.  Once,  once  only,  one 
fete-day,  grand'inere  had  taken  her  to  see  Villiers ;  one  summer- 
time when  the  people  were  permitted  free  range  over  the  park 
and  the  gardens  and  the  terraces,  down  the  dim  never-ending 
splendid  galleries  and  through  the  orangeries  and  the  palm- 
houses  and  the  wilderness  of  flowers.  The  glories  of  Villiers 
had  never  ceased  to  haunt  her  imagination,  though  it  too  rarely 
came  within  range  of  her  friend  Sarazin's  boat  for  her  to  have 
had  a  second  chance  of  beholding  this  Versailles  of  her  pro- 
vince. The  man  who  could  own  it  looked  to  Viva  as  the 
sovereign  of  Prance. 

'And  he  bowed  to  met*  she  repeated  softly  and  exultantly 
under  her  breath. 

'  Chut,  Viva !'  interrupted  Tricotrin  somewhat  impatiently. 
'  In  what  does  the  bow  of  a  noble  differ  from  that  of  a  peasant  ? 
It  is  a  chivalry  to  your  sex  in  both,  nothing  more.  Your  Lord 
Estmere  and  I  are  appropriate  symbols  to  accompany  my  pome- 
granate metaphor.  He  is  power — I  am  philosophy.  I  lie  at 
my  ease  on  a  bed  of  mosses  that  have  not  a  thorn  ;  I  find  their 
true  taste  in  plain  bread  and  purple  grapes;  I  am  without 
bond  and  without  burden ;  I  taken  no  thought  for  the  morrow ; 
my  mind  is  my  kingdom,  and  mankind  are  my  brethren ;  where 
I  will,  there  I  go,  and  I  have  none  to  dictate  to  me.  Now  m, 
lord  there ;  he  wears  the  purple  robe  with  the  steel  corslet 
heavy  beneath ;  he  sleeps  on  palace-beds  and  state  care  lies 
down  with  him  ;  he  is  the  proudest  man  of  his  order,  and  his 
honour  is  stung  to  the  quick  where  he  cannot  shield  it;  tb« 
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garter  ribbon  crosses  his  breast,  and  his  heart  aches  under  it 
with  a  pain  never  quiet.  He  is  a  great  man,  ergo  he  is  never 
free ;  wherever  he  goes,  thither  comment  and  curiosity  follow 
him,  and  no  sorrow  can  be  sacred  that  befalls  him,  because  the 
chattering  world  must  have  it  as  prey.  I  have  the  pomegranate ; 
he  has  the  Dead-Sea  apple.  And  yet,  so  eternal  ia  the  duello 
between  philosophy  and  power,  and  so  little  will  either  of  those 
rivals  yield  to  the  other,  that  I  would  wager  he  would  no  more 
change  places  with  me  than  I  would  change  places  with  him.' 

And  Tricotrin,  who  in  those  words  had  forgotten  the  child 
he  addressed,  sank  back  again  among  his  mosses  with  a  laugh 
on  his  lips — a  laugh  infinitely  humorous,  something  tender, 
and  a  little,  ever  so  little,  sad. 

Viva  did  n<&  answer;  the  young  aspirant  to  power  remained 
unconvinced 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

'You  are  content  with  the  little  angel,  Tricotrin?'  asked 
Grand'mere  Virelois  that  evening  in  the  porch  of  the  river-side 
house  which  she  owed  to  him. 

1  As  little  of  an  angel  as  may  be,'  said  Tricotrin.  '  But  I  am 
as  content  with  her  as  man  ever  can  be  with  a  feminine  thing ; 
which  is  not  much  to  say.  I  am  well  content  with  your  care 
of  her,  if  you  mean  that,  good  friend.  The  child  thrives  as 
nothing  but  a  Waif  whom  nobody  wants  ever  could  do.' 

'  Ah,  Tricotrin,  everybody  wants  her  who  sees  her.  She  is 
as  beautiful  as  the  morning.' 

*  O  yes,  murmured  Tricotrin;  'and  the  young  tribunes  will 
shout  Ad  leones  !  and  she  will  get  flung  down  in  the  sands  of 
the  circus,  butchered  to  make  a  Parisian  holiday.' 

'  Paris?'  repeated  grand'mere,  catching  but  one  word  she 
knew.  '  Ton  mean  to  take  her  to  Paris  ? ' 

'Certainly  not;  but  she  will  take  herself  some  day,  no 
doubt.' 

Grand'mere  sighed  heavily.  Paris  was  a  word  of  terror  to 
her.  She  had  never  been  out  of  her  own  grape-country ;  but  it 
was  there,  yonder  in  Paris,  that  the  marble  block,  lifted  up  to 
adorn  a  palace,  had  fallen,  and  crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass 
the  noble  young  form  of  her  first-born  son  ;  it  was  there  also 
that  amid  the  blood  and  the  smoke  of  the  barricades  of  the 
Thirty  Pays,  the  youngest  month  that  had  once  lisped  it* 
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prayers  at  her  knee  had  murmured  with  its  dying  whisper, 
*  N'en  dis  rien  a  ma  mere.1 

'  Paris,  Paris  !'  muttered  the  old  woman,  whirling  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, with  the  evening  light  about  her  in  the  old  oaken 
doorway.  '  God  forbid  the  child  should  get  to  Paris.  What 
could  she  do  but  perish  there  ? ' 

Tricotrin  smoked  in  silence.  It  was  never  his  way  to  disturb 
himself  concerning  the  future.  It  was  waste  of  thought  and 
time,  he  considered.  Eattle  your  dice  how  you  would,  you 
could  never  tell  what  the  throw  would  be ;  unless,  indeed,  you 
turned  gamester,  and  weighted  the  ivory  of  circumstance 
with  the  lead  of  dishonesty,  which  was  not  in  his  manner  of 
dealing. 

'  Do  you  know,  Tricotrin/  continued  grand'mere — '  do  you 
know,  I  often  wonder  what  her  fate  will  be,  the  precious  child. 
You  see,  I  am  eighty-three  next  month  ;  I  have  not  very  many 
more  years  before  me  ;  and  she  is  so  young,  and  you — good  aa 
you  are — are  not  really  her  father.  What  will  become  of  the 
little  one  ?  I  may  die  any  day,  and  you — you  wander  so  far, 
you  are  away  so  long.  \Vhat  would  become  of  the  Viva,  if  1 
died  in  your  absence  ?' 

1  Never  ask  what  will  become  of  anything,  grand'mere.  It 
shows  a  curiosity  highly  unphilosophic,  and  very  impertinent 
too,  in  a  good  woman  like  you,  who  thinks  Providence  looks 
after  every  little  detail,  from  an  earthquake  that  kills  ten  thou- 
sand people,  to  the  nail  that  tears  the  slit  in  your  blue  gown. 
What  will  become  of  the  world  ?  Nobody  knows.  If  it  disap- 
pear to-rnorrow,  it  will  not  be  missed  in  the  universe.  "  There 
is  a  falling  star ;  look  at  it,  my  dear,"  some  man  in  Jupiter 
will  say  to  his  wife.  That  will  be  all  the  world's  monody.' 

*  You  will  ever  jest,  Tricotrin,'  said  the  old  woman  with  a 
little  shudder  over  her  spinning-wheel. 

If  he  were  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  some  said,  who  knew  but 
what  he  might  have  the  mission  of  the  world's  sudden  extinc- 
tion to  execute  ? 

'  I  do  not  care  about  the  world,'  she  resutned.  '  I  have  lived 
my  time  in  it,  and  it  is  cruel — cruel  I  But  the  little  treasure 
has  all  her  time  before  her ;  and  look  you,  mon  ami,  I  get 
anxious  as  she  grows  older.  While  she  was  a  child,  it  was  all 
right  enough.  Let  a  child  have  the  sun  and  the  air,  and  sweet 
milk  and  plenty  of  love,  and  a  child  is  happy — happy  on  a  bare 
floor  and  in  a  wooden  cradle.  But  a  young  girl  is  different  ; 
and  sometimes  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  her.  She  is  proud, 
she  has  the  ways  of  a  princess  she  is  not  a  creature  you  can  set 
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to  scrub,  and  bake,  and  sew.  Among  the  flowers,  on  the  wate?, 
singing  where  she  sits  in  the  trees,  dancing  when  she  hears  boats 
go  by  with  music — that  is  Viva's  life.  But  it  will  not  be  a  good 
life  for  womanhood,  when  there  is  no  name  and  no  mother.' 

There  was  a  pathos  in  the  feeble  aged  voice,  as  the  speaker 
shook  her  head  over  her  wheel,  with  the  sun  so  bright  on  her 
brown  face  and  her  white  cap,  and  the  brilliant  child  for  whom 
she  feared  fluttering  like  an  oriole  in  the  distance  among  the 
scarlet  beans  and  the  low  apple-trees. 

True  feeling  never  spoke  in  vain  to  Tricotrin.  He  bent 
gently  and  reverently  to  the  bent  old  figure,  while  his  eyea 
glanced  to  the  gay  fcrm  of  his  AYaif. 

*  Nay,  grand'mere,  do  not  disquiet  yourself,'  he  said  earnestly. 
'  The  child  is  brave,  proud,  truthful.  These  are  three  grand 
safeguards  against  evil.  She  has  much  vanity,  many  caprice.*, 
too  fond  a  craze  for  things  out  of  her  reach  ;  but  her  heart  is 
of  gold  ;  these  foibles  are  but  the  foibles  of  sex.  For  her  future, 
we  must  leave  it.  How  can  we  say  whither  she  goes  ? — we,  who 
do  not  even  know  whence  she  came.  But  I  have  good  faith  in 
the  Waif ;  faith  that  she  will  not  decline  iuto  evil,  even  if  evil 
tempt  her,  which  it  shall  never  do  while  I  live.  For  the  rest,  if 
might  ail  you,  tell  the  good  women  at  the  convent  to  look  to  her. 
Y"ou  know  that  I  love  no  churches  ;  and  I  was  ill  pleased  that 
you  steeped  the  child  in  the  acid  and  the  poison  of  Creed. 
While  women  are  nurtured  ou  superstition  the  men  born  of 
them  will  never  reach  their  full  stature.  But  I  let  you  have 
your  own  way  in  that  matter  because  thus  you  get  shelter  for 
her,  and  thus  you  set  at  ease  your  own  conscience.  Let  the 
nuns  know  if  you  dread  anything  for  your  health ;  and  for  the 
vears  to  come  we  must  trust  Viva  herself.  If  she  choose  Luxury, 
having  k«io\vn  Love,  she  will  not  be  worth  a  regret.' 

A  certain  darkness  passed  over  his  face  as  he  spoke.  There 
was  that  which  jarred  ou  him  in  the  child's  inborn  and  ineradic- 
able desires  for  a  different  life  than  that  to  which  he  had  saved 
her. 

'That  is  true,  Tricotrin/  muttered  graud'mere.  '  Still,  it  is 
the  stars  that  fall,  you  know,  so  fast,  so  fast  through  August 
nights.  And  it  is  just  the  proud  ones  who  have  not  gold  at 
the  back  of  pride — it  is  just  the  beautiful  ones  who  have  but 
cottage-roofs  over  their  beauty — that  Paris  devours — devours. 
Ah,  is  she  not  filled — that  cruel  terrible  Paris — with  the  flowers 
of  the  country,  that  give  their  sweetness  to  her  to  be  trampled 
dead  ou  the  stones  of  her  streets  ? ' 

There  was  a  tragic  force  in  the  eloquence  of  the  aged  withered 
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lips.  Grand'mere  was  a  simplo,  Credulous,  innocent  old  woman, 
who  had  led  her  long  life  ever  under  the  shadows  of  the  vines 
of  her  birthplace,  but  she  had  suffered  ;  specially  had  she  never 
forgotten  her  youngest  born,  whom  that  beautiful,  fearful,  re- 
sistless  Paris  had  drawn  in,  in  his  boyhood,  and  his  ardour,  and 
his  fearless  faith,  and  who  had  been  murdered  among  the  chil- 
dren of  France,  when  the  streets  ran  blood  in  the  days  of  July. 

'True!'  said  Tricotrin  gently.  'Paris  is  beautiful,  and  she 
is  terrible,  very  terrible.  For  in  her  the  highest  and  lowest 
forms  of  humanity  meet;  in  her  the  perfection  of  Pleasure 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  culmination  of  Vice.  She  is 
beautiful,  she  is  terrible;  for  she  is  the  epitome  of  human  life. 
You  are  right,  grand'mere ;  none  can  say  what  flower  she  may 
not  draw  in,  to  bloom  in  unnatural  brilliance  a  moment,  and 
perish  of  the  air  that  forced  it,  a  trodden  thing  beneath  men's 
feet!' 

'  Yes ;  and  therefore  the  child — ' 

'  Allans  done  !  The  child  is  a  child  ;  leave  her  to  the  future. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Why  take  thought 
for  her  womanhood  ?  Thinking  will  not  avert  it.  "  If  the 
cucumber  be  bitter,  throw  it  away,"  says  Antoninus,  Do  the 
same  with  a  thought.' 

'  But  it  is  not  possible  always.' 

*  Paf!  I  think  it  is.     There  is  no  cucumber  so  bitter  that 
honey  will  not  put  the  taste  of  it  out ;  and  no  cucumber  so 
heavy  that  one  cannot  throw  it  over  some  wall.     You  have 
reared  her  well,  grand'mere,  barring  that  little  touch  of  church 
superstition,  which,  woman-like,  you  could  not  help  giving. 
You  have  taught  her  to  scorn  a  lie ;  you  could  not  arm  her 
with  a  better  shield.     Do  not  disquiet  yourself;  you  have  done 
your  duty,  whatever  the  issue.     There  is  no  nobler  crown  to  a 
life.' 

Grand'mere's  brown  cheek  grew  warmer  with  pleasure  ; 
though  she  was  a  brave  old  woman,  and  cared  little  for  any 
one,  so  long  as  she  '  did  her  duty '  in  her  homely,  truthful 
fashion,  she  yet  always  held  Tricotrin  in  a  certain  awe,  as  of 
one  endowed  with  occult  and  omniscient  powers,  and  it  was 
with  infinite  relief  that  she  always  learned  that  he  commended 
her. 

With  these  words  he  left  her  and  joined  his  Waif,  who  had 
just  captured  a  sparkling  azure  butterfly  in  her  hand. 

1  You  are  not  going  to  kill  it,  Viva  ? ' 

'  O  no,  only  to  look  at  it.' 

*  Good  1    The  Mussulmans  treasure  every  little  torn  scrap 
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of  paper,  because  on  it  there  may  be  some  line  of  the 
So  should  we  cherish  every  little  ephemeral  atom  of  life,  be- 
cause on  it,  however  small,  is  the  impress  of  God.  Jean  Paul 
has  had  that  thought  before  me.  Let  the  creature  go ;  you 
wound  its  delicate  wings,  and  you  see  it  far  better  winging  its 
way  through  the  sunset  glow.  There ! ' 

The  child  lifted  her  head,  and  watched  it  as  it  flew  high 
through  the  golden  warmth  of  the  young  summer  evening. 

'  How  I  should  love  to  roam  like  that! '  she  cried. 

He  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

*  Impatient  bird,  to  long  to  quit  the  nest.     Ah,  it  is  always 
so  with  the  fledglings !     The  old  tree  is  so  dull,  the  home  wood 
BO  wearisome,  and  it  looks  all  summer  yonder.      They  know 
nothing  of  the  plains  of  snow,  the  clouds  of  thunder,  the  driv- 
ing winds,  the  storms  of  winter.' 

*  But  you  roam  !  ' 

'  Certainly  I  do.     But  I  am  not  a  woman.' 

'  A  woman  !  Because  one  will  be  a  woman  must  >ne  never 
Bee  the  world  P ' 

The  words  were  petulant  and  longing.  Yiva  was  happy, 
but  she  was  not  so  happy  but  what  she  was  also  a  little  ill- 
^ntent.  She  looked  over  at  that  sun-steeped  distance,  to 
which  the  butterfly  was  taking  its  flight,  with  all  the  restless- 
ness of  curious  desire.  What  could  that  'world'  be  which  lay 
beyond  ?  It  was  inborn  in  the  child — that  longing  for  forbid- 
den knowledge,  that  aspiration  after  wider  spheres. 

'  Was  your  mother  an  empress  or  a  gipsy  ?  Certt'S,  she  must 
have  been  one  or  the  other,'  murmured  Tricotrin.  *  Nothing 
else  could  have  given  you  birth.  So  you  want  to  roam,  Viva  ? 
And  you  do  nothing  all  day  long  but  live  very  much  like  that 
butterfly?  What  ever  shall  we  do  with  you,  little  one,  in  a 
year  or  two's  time  ? ' 

'  Take  me  with  you  !  Let  me  roam  too,'  laughed  the  child, 
with  her  arms  flung  about  him  in  gay  pleading  caress. 

Tricotrin  laughed  also ;  then  a  momentary  warmth  rose  ovet 
his  face  ;  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  Waif,  » 
though  a  child  now,  would,  in  a  year  or  two  more,  be  no  longer 
a  child  ;  and  that,  although  he  filled  the  place  of  her  father  to 
her,  he  had  no  kinship  with  this  bright  stray  thing,  whom,  as 
it  neemed  to  him,  he  had  but  the  other  day  found  left  to  die 
among  the  clematis. 

*  That  is  too  much  to  ask,'  he  answered  merrily,  choosing 
his  own  thought  not  to  touch  her  loo.     '  I  carry  one  thing  t'o- 
miuine  indeed,  but  then  <sLo  ia  portable  and  exceed! ugly 
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which  you,  my  "Waif,  who  will  be  tallest  among  tall  women, 
never  can  be.  Besides,  the  essence  of  wandering  is  to  wander 
alone.  O,  I  daresay  you  will  find  some  way  of  yourself  to 
spread  your  wings  when  the  time  comes ;  but  wait  till  they  are 
full  grown,  Yiva,  if  you  take  my  advice.  To  nutter  a  little 
way  and  then  fall  will  not  suit  you.' 

'  No,  indeed.  When  1  soar  at  all  I  will  keep  above  earth 
like  a  hawk.* 

She  tossed  her  fair  head  back  as  she  spoke  with  haughty 
careless  security  ;  she  might  have  been  the  daughter  of  some 
free  victorious  desert  king. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  earnest  scrutiny. 

1  And  forget  the  lark's  nest  among  the  field-grasses  that  first 
sheltered  you,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  I  daresay !  That  will  be 
very  like  youth — and  very  like  womanhood. 

But  he  did  not  utter  the  thought  loud  enough  for  her  to 
hear,  as  he  gave  a  farewell  caress  with  his  hand  to  her  sunny 
brow. 

*  AVell,  adieu,  for  to-day.' 

*  Must  you  go  ?     Must  you  ?  '  pleaded  the  child  with  loving 
entreaty. 

'  I  must.  I  have  promised  Tvon  Mascarros  to  play  at  his 
betrothal  feast  to-morrow,  and  his  place  is  a  dozen  leagues  from 
this. 

'  But  when  will  you  come  again  ?  * 

*  When  ?     How  can  I  say  ?     I  will  not  be  long  without 
coming, — unless,  indeed,  I  go  oif  to  the  Moon  or  the  Shades, — 
for  you  are  fair  to  see,  Viva ;  and  since  we  are  both  Waifs  and 
Strays,  it  is  meet  that  we  cling  together.' 

'  But  then,  if  you  love  me,  you  will  please  me  and  not  go  ? ' 
'  Ah,  ha !  You  have  so  much  of  womanhood  in  you  already 
that  you  count  the  strength  of  love  by  the  obedience  it  gives  to 
your  caprices,  and  exact  its  confession  only  also  to  exact  its 
submission  ?  How  true  to  your  sex  you  are,  Viva !  Nay,  I 
love  you,  though  I  doubt  if  it  be  wise  to  love  anything  save 
Mankind  and  Doghood.  And  all  I  hope,  Waif  of  mine,  is  that 
you  will  never  reproach  me  with  having  helped  you  to  get  out 
of  your  bed  of  clematis.  Enjoy,  mignonne,  the  utmost  you 
can;  the  happier  you  are  the  less  conscience-stricken  shall 
Mistigri  and  I  feel  at  our  connivance  with  your  escape  into 
existence. 

Viva  laughed — she  always  fancied  herself  that  the  little 
black  Mistigri  was  a  familiar  of  her  own  fairy  mother'a — and 
she  threw  her  arms  fondly  about  him  once  more. 
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*  I  am  always  so  happy  when  you  are  here,  and  so  good  too ! 
O,  if  you  never  went  away  I  should  never  have  thoso  wicked, 
envious,  wayward  thoughts ;  you  are  like  my  guardian  angel ! ' 

For  she  did  in  truth  love  him  warmly  ;  he  stood  to  her  in 
the  stead  of  father,  mother,  brother,  of  home,  and  of  kindred, 
and  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  child  was  vain,  and  like  most 
children  selfish,  she  had  great  affection  in  her,  and  spent  it  all 
on  him. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  smiled  with  exceeding  tenderness  on  her, 
while  over  the  fearless  brightness  of  his  face  a  flash  of  pleasure 
passed.  So  little  had  he  of  egotism  or  exaction,  so  little  did 
he  make  count  of  his  best  actions,  so  quickly  was  he  moved  by 
any  gleam  of  gratitude  to  him,  that  he  felt  himself  the  debtor 
of  the  child  who  owed  him  all,  because  she  paid  him  in  the  rare 
coinage  of  a  pure  attachment. 

1 1  thank  you,  Viva  mine,'  he  said  softly.  'Make  me  indeed 
your  gardian  angel,  by  letting  my  memory  exorcise  all  evil 
things  from  your  young  soul.  I  ask  no  higher  reward.' 

He  touched  her  bright  upturned  forehead  lightly  with  his 
lips,  in  his  accustomed  caress  of  greeting  and  adieu,  and  left 
her  to  unloose  his  boat  from  its  moorings,  and  push  it  off  into 
the  stream,  whose  waters  were  flushing  to  violet  and  russet  and 
golden  hues  beneath  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 

There  was  a  trail  of  light  across  the  river  like  sheeted  gold, 
into  which  the  small  boat  glided ;  his  form  was  full  in  its  lustre, 
as  standing  up  and  wafting  it  forward  with  one  oar  he  unco- 
vered his  head  to  her  and  laughed  a  last  farewell. 

That  brilliance  was  shed  still  about  the  figure  of  the  child 
waiting  upon  the  bank,  among  the  scarlet  flowers,  while  the 
boat  passed  onward  into  the  shadows  of  the  coming  night, 
where  the  sun-rays  did  not  follow. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

*  Nothing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself 
Too  noble  for  this  place — ' 

HB  mused, as  his  thoughts  remained  with  her,  while  the  strokes 
of  his  oars  swept  him  away.  He  had  never  sought  wealth  ;  ho 
was  a  republican  to  the  core ;  he  loved  best  the  simplest  forms 
of  life ;  ne  deemed  happiest  those  whose  wants  were  fewest ; 
and  lo !  in  this  foundling  whem  he  had  protected  was  a  nature 
in  the  strongest  opposition  to  all  his  vieww,  requiring  by  sheer 
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inborn  instinct  all  that  circumstances  rendered  it  totally  im- 
possible he  could  ever  give  her. 

Through  the  years  of  her  brief  existence  he  had  taken  no 
heed  of  the  child,  beyond  the  provision  of  her  actual  needs  and 
the  kindly  careless  gentleness  he  would  have  shown  to  a  dog  01 
a  cat ;  he  had  never  regarded  her  in  the  light  of  a  possible  bur- 
den, a  possible  difficulty  to  himself  in  the  t\\^e  that  was  to 
come.  The  joyous  and  negligent  temper  of  Tricotrin  was  not 
one  that  regarded  the  future ;  to  rescue  the  child  had  been  an 
impulse  with  him ;  that  she  would  ever  require  more  than  the 
few  easily  granted  wants  of  childhood,  that  the  time  would 
ever  come  when  she  would  grow  impatient  of  the  life  she  led, 
had  never  occurred  to  him  until  now  that  her  own  words  and 
those  of  the  old  woman  had  suggested  the  doubt.  He  was 
used  himself,  by  choice,  to  live  much  among  the  people ;  his 
time,  by  preference,  was  much  passed  among  the  peasantries 
of  divers  nations.  He  was  habituated  to  seeing  young  girls 
who  were  content  enough  if  they  got  a  new  ribbon  for  their 
hair,  or  rode  queen  of  a  harvest  on  a  bullock-drawn  wagon ; 
that  the  Waif  would  prove  a  young  rebel,  with  the  pride  of  a 
princess  and  fastidious  tastes  curiously  inherent  in  her,  was 
an  additional  perplexity  to  the  whole  dilemma  of  her  mainte- 
nance. 

The  flower  was  fair,  and  was  yet  only  in  its  bud ;  its  here- 
after had  never  risen  before  him  as  a  matter  of  meditation  and 
of  possible  future  embarrassment.  Arid  even  now  he  threw 
the  fear  from  him :  it  was  free  to  float  on  the  air  in  its  own 
happy  fashion,  sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed ;  it  bloomed  after 
Nature's  own  will  with  it,  and  all  its  fragrance  was  natural, 
like  the  sweetness  of  roses — it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
betide  any  opening  blossoms  to  be  left  so  wholly  to  Nature. 
With  Nature,  therefore,  he  left  too  her  future. 

And  he  sent  his  boat  up  the  stream  with  a  swift  strong  im- 
pulsion, shaking  the  care  from  his  thoughts  as  he  shook  the 
water-drops  from  his  oars.  He  was  something  late  for  the 
feast  of  Tvon  Mascarros,  and  Tricotrin  never  broke  promises 
even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  a  vine-dresser's  marriage-feast. 

Care  never  waited  with  him ;  it  will  scarcely  ever  tarry  where 
it  is  not  entertained  with  welcome  ;  and  the  rich  sunlit  nature 
of  the  man  had  no  kinship  with  it  as  a  guest.  There  had  been 
times,  inevitable  in  every  life,  when  he  had  suffered  with  the 
intense  passion  of  all  vivid  characters ;  but  they  had  been  few 
and  far  between,  aud  the  gracious  gladness  of  his  inherent 
temper  had  always  resumed  supremacy.  Not  for  him  the 
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feverish  unrest  of  ambition,  the  carking  thirst  Oi  the  seekers 
of  wealth,  the  vasillating  hopes  and  fears  of  those  *  hose  breath 
is  the  breath  of  the  world's  applause.  He  was  no*  pursued  by 
the  haunting  terrors  of  the  hangers-on  of  p^*>u«  favour ;  he 
was  not  pressed  by  the  uphill  race  of  men,  who  pant  their 
hearts  out  in  the  struggle  for  gold  ;  he  was  not  driven  to  find 
no  sweetness  in  sleep,  no  beauty  in  summer  hours,  no  charm 
in  women's  smile,  because  greed  hunted  him  on  and  on, 
through  dark  and  devious  ways,  seeking  the  rivers  of  gold. 
He  sought  neither  riches  nor  renown  ;  he  greeted  each  dawn 
without  regret  for  its  yesterday ;  he  saw  the  sun  set  and  the 
night  descend  with  happy  Jean-Paul  humour,  saying  in  those 
words  of  wisdom,  '  I  am  content,  since  I  have  lived  to-day ! ' 

And  he  loved  the  people,  and  was  loved  by  them;  making 
his  home  wheresoever  men  enjoyed  and  suffered. 

Many  wondered  whence  he  came  ;  many  wove  a  thousand 
marvellous  histories  to  account  for  the  anomalies  which  even 
the  least  intelligent  could  mark  in  him :  none  knew  anything 
for  truth  concerning  his  origin,  his  nation,  or  his  history.  Old 
people  in  this  vine-country  remembered  him  a  bright  boy  of 
twenty  years,  with  the  bronze  of  southern  suns  on  his  fair 
skin,  and  the  fire  of  a  passionate  youth  in  his  blue  eyes ;  who 
had  come  no  one  knew  whence,  who  laughed,  and  loved,  and 
played,  and  worked  among  them  ;  and  left  them  often  for  long 
absences,  and  returned  to  them  always  the  same,  however 
many  years  had  passed,  however  slight  the  stay  he  made.  He 
was  'Tricotrin;'  all  was  said  in  that.  He  came  and  went 
whenever  it  pleasured  him,  never  questioned,  ever  welcomed, 
like  the  swallows  of  the  spring. 

He  was  not  wholly  of  them — that  even  the  peasantry  felt ; 
but  he  was  with  them  heart  and  soul,  and  they  loved  him  better 
for  that  nameless  difference,  that  intangible  unlikeness,  which 
made  thnn,  while  he  toiled  among  them  and  feasted  among 
them,  yet  perceive  a  royalty  in  him  that  he  never  lost ;  even 
as  the  shepherd-kings  of  the  old  east  were  none  less  kingly  to  ; 
their  people  because  they  lived  on  pulse  and  water,  because 
they  sheared  the  fleece  and  folded  the  herds,  and  dwelt  under 
fche  tents  of  their  wandering  people. 

The  people  loved  him  in  all  lands ;  especially  thoy  loved  him 
in  this  beautiful  France,  which  he  had  made  his  mistress  in 
preference  over  all  the  fair  sisters  of  Europe.  The  people 
caressed  him,  obeyed  him,  adored  him,  with  a  loyalty  that 
would  have  rendered  him  an  irresistible  power  in  times  of 
revolution ;  and  aa  he  rowed  down  the  river  he  knew  well  that 
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there  was  not  a  cottage  on  its  banks,  not  a  water-mill  on  its 
ghores,  not  a  cabaret  in  its  villages,  under  whose  roof  he  would 
not  have  been  welcome  as  is  the  summer  sun  in  mowing  time, 
when  its  early  smile  gives  promise  of  the  after-math. 

But  he  did  not  care  to  go  ashore  in  that  hot  and  lustrous 
summer  night.  Three  miles  down  the  river  he  overtook  the 
hay  barge,  slowly  floating  in  the  moonlight  with  its  load  of 
fresh-cut  grasses  odorous  as  violets.  It  drifted  through  the 
broad-sheeted  silver  radiance  lazily,  charmingly,  with  its  great 
sail  black  against  the  sky,  and  the  fragrant  dews  on  its  huge 
woft  mounds  of  fodder,  that  were  tossed  loosely  together  with 
the  wild  clover  and  the  white  marguerites,  scarcely  dead,  that 
had  been  mown  with  them.  He  hailed  it,  knowing  its  owner 
well,  and  the  men  recognized  him  with  a  shout  of  delight. 
The  barge  was  stopped,  in  a  second  more  he  had  leapt  up 
among  them,  received  with  vociferous  delight ;  they  were  to 
sail  all  night  down  the  stream,  and  they  took  his  little  boat  in 
tow  with  eager  pleasure. 

The  skipper  was  a  lithe,  handsome,  black-browed  Marseillais, 
with  his  broad  chest  bare,  and  a  red  sash  knotted  round  his 
loins,  and  great  gold  earrings  in  his  ears,  who  had  taken  the 
peaceful  Loire  traffic  for  love  of  a  Loiret  woman. 

The  skipper  had  earned  a  perilous  repute  for  lawless  piratical 
voyages  in  the  southern  waters,  and  was  said  to  be  as  hot  and 
as  swift  and  as  fierce  as  his  own  tramontana ;  hence  the  people 
of  the  woman  he  loved  denied  her  to  him  with  bitter  words  and 
loud  revilings.  Margot  clung  to  her  fiery  southern  lover  and 
refused  to  be  comforted :  there  was  misery  for  the  child,  and 
feud  between  her  suitor  and  her  brethren.  At  last,  in  one 
evil  day,  the  latter  heaped  insult  on  insult  till  the  Marseillais' 
blood  of  flame  leaped  up  like  a  sword  from  its  scabbard ;  his 
knife  flashed  in  the  sun,  and  would  have  darted  down,  first  to 
be  sheathed  in  her  brother's  breast  and  then  in  his  own,  had 
not  an  outstretched  hand  turned  the  blow,  at  price  of  a  wound 
in  its  own  palm,  and  Tricotrin's  voice  called  out, '  Has  France 
no  foes,  that  her  sons  fight  together  ? ' 

The  offenders  were  passionately  contrite;  they  wept  like 
children  to  see  his  blood,  they  implored  his  pardon,  they  cursed 
themselves.  He  laughed  and  drew  little  Margot  to  him  with 
his  unwounded  arm. 

*  Little  one !  Are  you  still  not  afraid  of  that  sea-lion  ?  No  ? 
You  think  he  is  so  sure  not  to  wound  you  ?  Well,  then,  if 
they  are  sorry  for  my  hurt,  your  brethren  must  give  you  to 
me  to  give  to  him.  You  are  the  only  lion-tamer  for  this  wild 
fcdaat  of  ours  ! ' 
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And  they  gave  her ;  so  he  made  peace  among  them,  and 
won  for  evermore  the  fierce,  ardent,  grateful  soul  of  the 
Marseillais. 

Margot's  lion  never  harmed  her;  as  her  lion  to  Una  was 
Eudes  Caros  to  the  pretty,  brown,  soft,  tender  child  of  the 
Loire.  He  gave  up  the  wild  night-roaming  on  the  shores  of 
the  lliviera,  for  peaceful  river-trading  between  the  banks  of 
her  native  stream  ;  and  now,  in  the  little  cabin  of  the  hay- 
barge,  where  the  solitary  oil-lamp  hung  above  her  lovely  bent 
head,  Margot  sat,  with  a  dreaming  happy  smile  in  her  drooped 
dark  eyes  and  on  her  thoughtful  mouth,  as  she  gazed  at  a 
picture  of  Christ  hung  under  the  lamp,  and  looked  from  that 
downward  on  the  child  that  lay  asleep  at  her  breast. 

'  Did  Mary  know  He  would  be  Q-od  and  yet  die  on  the 
cross  ?  Ah,  how  she  must  have  longed  that  He  had  been  but 
a  mortal  child  who  could  grow  to  manhood,  and  live  on  obscure 
but  unharmed ! '  thought  little  Margot,  pressing  closer  the 
flushed  cheek  of  her  first-born — the  thought  was  wholly  a 
woman's ! 

Better  an  ignoble  safety,  an  inglorious  impunity,  for  the 
jnan  that  they  mould,  than  the  divinity  of  martyrdom,  than 
the  crucifixion  of  genius  !  Better  that  the  soul,  which  is  not 
of  them,  should  die  out  in  apathy,  than  that  the  body  they 
conceive  and  nourish  should  perish  ! 

So  they  say — Margot  and  her  million  of  sisters  upon  earth : 
and,  of  the  sons  they  bear,  none  go  up  to  Calvary,  but  thou- 
sands cumber  the  world  as  swine.  Yet  these  women  are  good  ; 
their  kisses  are  tender,  their  hands  are  pure :  it  is  but  their 
eouls  that  are  dead ;  it  is  but  the  souls  of  their  children  they 
kill. 

Whether  Margot's  son  were  destined  to  become  poet  or 
swineherd,  leader  or  servitor  among  men,  he  slept  happily  in 
her  arms  now ;  and  she  dreamt  happily  over  him,  while  the 
barge  floated  in  moonlight  down  the  stream,  and  Tricotrin, 
nonchalantly  cast  upon  the  great  sweet  piles  of  hay,  talked 
with  the  Marseillais,  watched  the  shadowy  landscapes  drifting 
by,  or  touched  now  and  then  the  Straduarius,  to  fitful  cadences 
full  of  river-song. 

The  night  was  very  warm  and  profoundly  still ;  one  of  the 
splendid  nights  of  France,  with  stars  innumerable  burning 
through  a  cloudless  atmosphere.  The  slow  calm  passage  of 
the  barge,  with  the  fresh  odour  of  its  freight  rising  on  the  air, 
with  the  woods  and  vineyards  and  villages  of  the  river-banks 
•oftened  to  an  inconceivable  beauty  by  the  light,  with  the 
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murmur  of  the  water  as  it  parted  and  met  again,  and  with  the 
occasional  chime  of  belfry-bells  from  the  laud  ringing  some 
mellow  monotone  as  they  told  the  flight  of  an  hour,  was  the 
fittest  method  for  the  passage  of  a  summer  night,  and  held  a 
thousand  poems  and  pictures  in  its  indolent  and  starlit  voyage 
— such  pictures,  such  poems,  as  he  best  loved  to  fill  his  sight, 
and  his  heart,  and  his  memory  with ;  such  as  seen,  and  felt, 
and  treasured,  with  the  true  instinct  of  pure  love,  had  made 
his  life  itself  the  poem  and  the  picture  that  it  was. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  Caros,  prouder  of  the  passenger  ins 
barge  bore  than  he  would  have  been  of  a  king  for  his  freight, 
went  below  to  his  Margot ;  Tricotrin  remained  stretched  on 
the  hay  with  all  the  fragrant  dead  flowers  and  saintfoin  beneath 
him  in  a  couch  that  was  easier  than  the  down  of  monarchs* 
beds.  He  fell  asleep,  sleep  coming  as  lightly  and  as  swiftly  to 
him  as  it  comes  to  a  tired  healthy  child ;  a  night-bird's  wing 
sometimes  softly  touching  his  forehead,  a  cadence  from  a 
monastery  chime  sometimes  mingling  with  his  dreams.  "When 
he  awoke  it  was  night  still ;  there  was  a  break  of  dawn  east- 
wards, but  the  stars  were  still  out,  the  barge  was  still  windiug 
its  tranquil  way  down  the  water. 

Leaning  his  arms  down  in  the  yielding  grasses,  he  lay 
looking  awhile  lazily  at  the  mark  \rhere  the  keel  cut  the  stream, 
at  the  dews  that  had  fallen  on  the  grasses,  at  the  heavy  black 
sails  swinging  idly  to  and  fro.  His  indolence  did  not  endure 
long ;  a  face  near  him  caught  his  eyes  and  his  pity  ;  and  with 
Tricotrin  human  sympathies  were  very  keen  and  swift,  human 
woe  and  joy  the  sure  chords  tc  grouse  and  to  move  him.  The 
face  he  saw  now  was  one  of  infinite  pain ;  it  was  the  face  of  a 
man,  who,  like  himself,  had  chosen  that  odorous  mountain  of 
grasses  and  herbs  for  a  couch,  and  who  was  lying  there  looking, 
with  wide-opened  eyes,  down  into  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
water  against  the  side  of  the  barge. 

lie  was  a  man  beyond  middle  age,  with  a  rugged,  homely, 
weather-worn  countenance,  and  large,  black,  pathetic  eyes  that, 
out  of  the  roughness  of  the  other  features,  gazed,  with  a  piteous 
sightless,  yearning  look,  into  vacancy — a  look  as  of  one  startled 
and  astray  in  some  great  agony.  He  wore  the  usual  blouse 
of  the  working-day,  and  his  hair  wcs  unkempt,  his  linen  soiled, 
his  hand  black  with  the  pitch  with  which  he  had  that  day 
caulked  the  sides  of  the  barge ;  but  there  was  that  in  the  mute 
intense  wondering  anguish  of  the  eyes  that  gave  at  once 
grandeur  and  exceeding  pathos  to  his  aspect.  It  was  the  look 
of  a  noble  animal  who  has  been  struck  a  cruel  blow,  and 
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who  will  no  hurt  the  hand  that  struck  it,  even  in  just  yen- 
geance. 

Tricotrin  spoke  to  him  gently,  on  some  trifle  of  the  night. 
The  man  started,  answered  wearily,  then  lapsed  into  his  former 
attitude.  No  questions  fared  better  ;  he  replied  to  them  with 
a  certain  oppressive  effort,  but  only  an  instant  afterwards  to 
fall  afresh  into  the  same  apathy  and  absorption.  He  was  but 
a  common  sailor  or  fisherman,  with  nothing  above  the  common 
in  him,  yet  the  patient  terrible  despair  upon  his  face— a 
despair  as  of  one  incessantly  seeking  what  was  lost — lent  him 
dignity,  gave  him  greatness. 

Tricotrin  let  him  be ;  he  knew  how  cruel  is  the  kindness 
which  forces  itself  in  upon  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of 
calamity  ;  and  he  saw  too  that  here  the  mind  was  not  wholly 
present — that  in  some  sense  reason  had  been  dulled  by 
suffering,  though  sufficient  perception  remained  for  the 
mechanical  words  and  actions  of  daily  existence.  He  said  no 
more ;  but  in  the  still  dark  dawn,  the  music  of  his  violin  softly 
supplied  the  place  of  speech.  There  were  many  times  when, 
through  its  manifold  voices  speaking  in  a  universal  tongue,  he 
uttered  to  himself  and  others  what  the  words  of  his  mouth 
could  not  have  phrased.  Through  it  all  the  genius  in  him 
spoke ;  and  in  it  all  the  heart  of  the  player  went  out  to  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  music,  unnotied  at  first,  failing  at  first  to  penetrate  the 
profound  self-absorption  of  the  seaman,  reached  his  ear  gradu- 
ally, as  wave  on  wave  of  gracious  sound  broke  on  the  air,  like 
the  tide  on  a  shore,  with  a  ryhthmical  recurrent  music.  He 
did  not  note  it  as  what  it  was  ;  he  did  not  make  visible  sign 
that  he  even  heard  it ;  but  gradually  consciousness  of  it  stole 
upon  him. 

The  music  filled  the  quiet  of  the  hour  that  was  only  stirred 
besides  by  the  lapping  of  the  water  as  the  vessel  glided  down 
— music  low,  and  sad,  and  sweet ;  music  like  a  psalm  of  con- 
eolation,  with  all  the  blind  hungered  yearning  of  a  soul  adrift 
upon  a  bitter  world  told  and  answered  in  it.  It  pierced  the 
lethargy  that  enshrouded  a  darkened  desolate  mind;  where 
the  sailor  leaned,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands  and  his 
eyes  gazing  dowi  mto  the  river,  a  certain  change  came  over 
him,  like  the  first  quiver  of  returning  life  into  one  half  dead 
through  stupor ;  great  tears  started  into  his  eyes,  softening 
their  vacancy  ;  he  moved  with  restless  pain,  then  started  from 
his  bed  of  hay  with  a  gesture  of  intolerable  suffering. 

'  Hush — hush  !    It  remind*  me  of  her  voice  I ' 
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The  music  ceased  even  as  he  spoke.  Tricotrin  touched 
him. 

'  Of  her  ?    Of  whom  ? 

The  sailor's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  the  tears  floating  in 
their  weary  depths. 

'  I  cannot  bear  it !  It  is  like  her — like  her  voice  as  she  sang 
her  ballads !  '  he  muttered,  regardless  of  the  question,  lost  only 
in  the  one  memory  that  filled  the  darkened  chambers  of  his 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  outward  sight.  *  I  have  lost  her, 
you  know  ;  she  went  from  me  so  long  ago.  One  morning  she 
laughed  in  my  eyes,  and  kissed  my  mouth,  and  threw  her  white 
arms  around  my  neck  in  play,  with  the  sun  all  so  bright  on  her 
face;  and  at  night — at  night,  you  remember ?— there  were 
only  ashes  on  the  hearth,  silence  in  the  chamber,  darkness 
everywhere.  Darkness  that  no  light  ever  breaks — no  light 
ever  will  break — till  1  find  her  !  * 

He  was  ignorant  that  he  spoke  to  one  who  had  never  ere 
then  looked  upon  his  face ;  he  had  no  remembrance  that  the 
words  he  uttered  had  no  meaning  to  the  ear  that  heard  them ; 
to  him  his  grief  filled  the  world,  hia  loss  laid  the  earth 
desolate. 

Tricotrin  rested  his  hand  gently  on  the  other's  shoulder ;  he 
was  that  hia  music  had  broken  the  stupor  of  the  brain,  and 
stirred,  though  but  to  troubled  shapeless  motion,  the  locked 
thoughts  of  its  solitary  musing ;  he  waited  with  patience  to  do 
more. 

*  To  find  her  ? '  he  repeated.  '  Then  this  one  whom  you 
love  is  not  dead  ?  ' 

'  Dead?  No — she  is  not  dead,'  the  seaman  anwered  slowly, 
while  his  great  eyes  searched  his  companion's  with  a  heart- 
rending look  of  search  and  of  bewilderment.  '  That  is  it,  see 
you  ? — she  is  not  dead.  Dead  women  lie  cold  and  motionless, 
their  fair  limbs  do  not  stir,  nor  their  eyes  unclose,  nor  their 
lips  breathe,  but  they  are  there;  you  can  hold  them,  though 
their  heart  does  not  beat  on  yours;  you  can  caress  them, 
though  your  kiss  strikes  on  ice  ;  you  can  wind  their  hair  round 
vour  hands,  though  they  know  your  touch  no  longer.  They 
are  there,  though  they  lie  lifeless  on  their  bridal  beds.  But 
she  was  gone,  and  did  not  leave  even  the  beauty  of  her  body  to 
me.  The  chamber  was  dark,  still,  desolate ;  there  was  not 
even  a  dead  woman  to  gather  the  sunbeams  about  her,  and  to 
seem  to  smile  with  their  light  on  her  mouth ! ' 

There  was  an  unutterable  tenderness  and  desolation  in  the 
answer ;  his  hearer  knew  all  the  meaning  of  those  wandering 
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pathetic  worsts  ;  there  13  a  loss  worse  than  the  loss  that  death 
causes.  lie  divined  what  that  loss  had  been  ;  but  ho  ba\f 
that  the  blow  it  had  dealt  had  numbed  the  brain  of  the  mac 
who  suffered  by  it  out  of  all  comprehension  of  ita  truth. 

She  is  not  dead  ?  '  he  said  softly.    *  Then  hope  is  still  with 
you  ? ' 

The  puzzled  aching  eyes  answered  him  with  a  look  that 
struck  him  to  the  soul. 

'  Hope — hope  !  Yes,  I  hope.  I  suppose  I  hope,  since  I  live 
on  ;  but  the  years  are  many,  and  I  grow  weary.  It  was  in  my 
youth  that  I  lost  her  ;  and  now  I  grow  old.  Ever  and  again  I 
think  I  behold  her ;  some  girl's  laugh  on  a  grape-wagon,  some 
girl's  eyes  that  smile  on  me  through  the  lattice  that  opens  at 
dawn,  some  girl's  round  limbs  where  they  bathe  and  float  in  the 
summer  sea,  has  something  of  her,  and  makes  me  think  I  have 
found  her.  But  it  is  never  so  ; — they  do  not  know  me  ;  they 
have  no  light  in  their  glance  when  they  see  me ;  they  have  no 
place  in  their  hearts  for  me.  I  wander  far  and  wide  ;  I  go 
east  and  west,  north  and  south ;  I  seek  her  in  the  cities  and 
forests,  I  watch  before  the  palaces,  I  search  in  the  hospital- 
wards,  I  look  for  her  in  the  crowds  of  the  streets,  I  wait  for 
her  in  the  loneliness  of  the  plains — all  in  vain,  all  in  vain  !  ' 

'  Is  it  so  many  years  since  you  lost  her  ?  ' 

1  It  is  many.  I  cannot  tell  how  many.  I  keep  no  count. 
The  seasons  come  and  go,  but  she  does  not  come  with  them. 
Ah,  it  is  terrible  that ! — in  a  throng  to  see  but  one  face,  in  a 
world  to  hear  but  one  voice,  and  the  face  for  ever  eluding  and 
the  voice  for  ever  mocking  you  !  And  the  earth  is  so  wide,  you 
know ;  one  may  toil  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  never  reach 
nearer !  The  house  is  ready  for  her  just  as  she  left  it ;  Jie 
flowers  are  dead,  I  cannot  help  that,  she  is  so  long  away ;  out 
all  is  as  she  left  it.  I  try  always  to  keep  it  so ;  I  think  it  will 
pleasure  her  when  she  comes  back.' 

His  head  dropped  on  his  chest  with  a  heavy  sigh,  the 
lethargy  stirred  for  a  while  by  the  power  of  the  music  returned: 
the  brooding  patience  settled  down  again  on  the  features  which 
for  an  instant  had  quivered  mid  changed.  He  was  not  con- 
scious that  ho  had  spoken  to  a  stranger ;  he  had  only  uttered 
the  ever-present  thoughts  of  his  mind  with  the  wandering  elo- 
quence born  of  the  intensity  of  one  single  and  dominant 
feeling. 

A  voice  called  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the  vessel :  with 
the  mechanical  instinct  of  obedience  he  swung  clown  from  tin 
pile*  of  the  hay  and  went  whither  lie  was  bidden, — becain* 
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^aly  a  common  boatman,  gone  to  the  coiling  of  a  rope,  the 

reefing  of  a  sail 

Tricotrin  watched  him  as  he  passed  aft  in  the  dusky  dawn 
that  was  now  faintly  reddened  by  the  first  approach  of  day :  hia 
heart  ached  for  this  man  who,  with  his  hard  life  and  his  dead- 
ened reason,  could  yet  find  strength  and  greatness  for  such  love 
as  this. 

'  A  woman ! '  lie  thought.  '  The  same  old  story  ever !  And 
the  same  blow  which  pierces  Estmere's  purples  strikes  through 
the  seaman's  canvas  shirt !  There  is  no  mail  against  that 
stroke,  either  in  power  or  in  poverty.' 

The  dark  handsome  head  of  the  Marseillais  looked  up  at 
him  at  that  minute  from  the  cabin  stair ;  Tricotrin  signed  him 
to  come  higher  and  leant  towards  him. 

'  Who  is  that  boatman  of  yours,  good  Caros  ?  ' 

Caros  raised  himself  with  a  sailor's  lightness  and  swiftness 
on  to  the  height  of  the  mounds  of  dry  grass  ;  he  was  a  gentle- 
hearted  man,  though  the  wildfire  of  southern  pirates  ran  in  hia 
blood,  and  to  the  one  \\ho  had  given  him  his  Loirais  bride  he 
bore  a  passionate  devotion. 

'  You  speak  of  poor  Bruno,  my  friend  ?  '  he  answered.  *  He 
is  a  good  sailor  on  rougher  waters  than  rivers,  though  his  brain 
is  gone  for  all  but  his  work.  I  knew  him  well  down  in  the 
south ;  he  is  poor,  and  so  I  gave  him  a  berth  and  a  turn  on  my 
barge.' 

*  Bruno !  Is  that  his  name  ?  * 

'  Jean  Bruno  ;  yes.  We  were  lads  together ;  and  we  wera 
on  the  same  craft  for  years  in  the  Mediterranean  days.  He 
was  a  fine  fellow — a  noble  fellow — till  she  ruined  him.1 

'His  wife?' 

'  Ah !  His  wife.  We  were  lads  together,  though  he  looks 
so  old,  and  I — I  feel  as  young  as  Margot !  He  is  scarce  forty, 
Bruno.  I  remember  her  well ;  she  was  fifteen  when  she  wedded 
him,  and  he  a  lad  of  twenty-two.  She  was  the  bastard  child 
of  some  noble  ;  a  beautiful  thing,  all  yellow  hair,  and  smiling 
lips,  and  sunny  eyes,  and  white  soft  limbs  ;  she  bewitched  that 
black  strong  stalwart  fellow,  who  was  half  lion,  half  lamb.  Ha 
adored  her,  ah,  as  those  great,  brave,  mild  natures  always  do 
love.  It  was  almost  terrible  to  see  how  that  soft  little  piece  ot 
bright-coloured  life  held  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  the  man  ! 
Well,  he  had  one  year  of  happiness,  one  year  of  a  fool's  para- 
dise ;  he  went  short  coasting  voyages,  no  more ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  away  from  the  little  cabin  where  she  had  everything 
fee  could  get  her — birds  and  flowers,  and  quaint  Indian  thing* 
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that  the  Indian  ships  brought  home.  She  was  good  enough 
to  him  ;  a  gay,  laughing,  sweet-tempered,  mindless  thing;  who 
could  have  thought  she  had  been  so  cruel  ?  One  day  he  bade 
her  farewell  at  dawn  ;  he  was  going  on  a  fishing  trip  to  be  ab- 
sent only  the  day ;  I  was  waiting  for  him  outside  the  cabin  ; 
I  saw  her  laugh,  and  caress  him,  and  wave  her  hands  in  adieu. 
We  went  out  to  sea.  We  were  at  sea  all  day.  We  got  home 
with  three  boats'  load  by  midnight.  The  light  that  always 
burned  in  her  cabin  was  out ;  he  flew  like  a  madman  the  half 
league  down  the  shore,  and  burst  his  door  open, — Madelon  was 
not  there.  Ah,  God  !  to  this  day  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
eight  of  Bruno ! ' 

The  Marseillais  paused  ;  the  tide  of  recollection  rushed  with 
painful  force  in  on  him ;  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  low  and 
full  of  pity. 

1  It  killed  the  mind  in  him  ; — shattered  it  out  of  all  sense 
of  the  truth.  "We  found  the  truth  soon.  Favette  had  gone  to 
ehaine— a  shame  that  looked  brilliant  to  her  beside  the  inno- 
cent quiet  sea-life  that  she  led.  The  leaven  of  her  mother  was 
in  her.  She  had  gone  to  the  stage ;  a  great  actor  had  made 
her  his  mistress.  But  Bruno  never  knew  this.  He  could  not 
comprehend  when  we  tried  to  tell  it  him.  She  was  lost;  that 
was  all  he  knew ;  that  she  had  sinned  against  him  he  would 
not,  or  could  not,  understand.  It  was  horrible ! — he  thought 
she  had  been  stolen  from  him,  he  loved  her  so  tenderly  still ! 
He  has  searched  for  her  ever  since.  Time  has  not  killed  that 
love  in  him,  though  her  crime  has  killed  his  reason.  The  little 
cabin  down  by  the  south  is  always  kept  ready  for  her  retuin  ; 
jot  a  thing  is  touched ;  and  meanwhile  he  wanders  all  over 
France  seeking  what  he  can  never  find  1  Tou  know  who 
FavetteiB?' 

'  No.     She  lives  then  ? ' 

*  She  lives.     Lives  in — Coriolis.1 

'Coriolis!  Our  great  actress! — what? — the  wife  of  that 
man?' 

1  Ay  !  How  many  such  women  own  even  as  good  a  past  as 
to  have  slept  on  the  honest  heart  of  an  honest  man  they  be- 
trayed ?  '  said  the  Marseillais  bitterly.  '  Their  nests  are  mostly 
fouler  than  that  sea-bird's  nest.  Yes,  she  is  Coriolis  ;  but  he 
does  not  know  it,  mind  you.  Though  he  seeks  her,  still  his 
search  is  chiefly  southward  ;  he  has  never  come  on  the  dazz- 
ling sinner  of  Paris.  Pray  God  that  he  never  may !  It  is 
fearful  enough,  his  quest  for  her,  his  task  that  can  never  be 
ended,  his  hope  that  can  never  be  granted ;  but  it  is  better,  at 
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its  worst,  than  the  truth  could  be  to  him  if  he  ever  looked 
again  on  the  face  of  his  wife  ! ' 

He  said  no  more,  but  turned  quickly,  and  busied  himself 
with  some  ropes  of  the  barge.  He  loved  little  Margot;  he 
could  feel  now  for  his  comrade  as  he  had  not  felt  in  the  years 
of  their  youth. 

Tricotrin  asked  no  more.  He  knew  the  comedian  well,  a 
lovely,  heedless,  heartless  woman  ;  full  of  laughter,  of  coquetry, 
of  caprice ;  a  soulless,  brainless,  beautiful  thing ;  young  still, 
fair  still ;  with  the  beauty  of  the  japonica  or  the  azalea — beauty 
of  hue  and  form,  without  a  trace  of  the  beauty  that  fragrance 
lends  the  flower  and  feeling  lends  the  woman.  Many  a  time 
had  he  seen  the  theatre  she  graced  convulsed  with  mirth  at  her 
gay  and  mischievous  follies. 

The  story  had  a  great  pathos  for  him : — he  who  had  seen 
the  sparkling  gaiety  of  the  wife  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  husband.  The  cruelty  and  the  crime  had 
been  rewarded  by  so  shadowless  a  life  of  triumph. — the  devo- 
tion and  the  fealty  had  been  recompensed  by  so  weary  and 
endless  an  agony ! 

'  Ah,  Waif  of  mine  ! '  he  thought,  '  will  you  ever,  I  wonder, 
destroy  a  brave  heart  like  that  for  the  sake  of  your  senses  and 
your  vanity  ? ' 

With  sunrise  the  barge  passed  the  village  for  which  he  was 
bound.  He  was  pledged  to  the  bridal  feast  of  Yvon  Mascar- 
ros,  or  his  heart  had  inclined  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
patient  desolated  life  which  had  been  ruined  by  a  woman's  in- 
fidelity. He  went  up  to  Bruno,  and  bade  him  gently  farewell. 
The  seaman  lifted  his  head  from  the  rough  work  on  which  is 
hands  were  engaged,  and  replied  with  mechanical  courtesy ; 
the  momentary  light  and  reason  that  the  music  had  wakened 
there  had  died  out  from  his  features:  the  old,  darkened, 
brooding,  lifeless  pain  had  gathered  there  again. 

*  There  is  nothing  one  can  do  him  ?  '  he  asked  of  Caroa. 
The  Marseillais  shook  his  head. 

*  Neither  God  nor  man  can  aid  him.     Who  can  give  him 
back  his  wife,  in  her  youth  and  without  her  crime  ?  ' 

It  was  true.     Solace  for  Bruno  could  only  come  with  death. 

Tricotrin  watched  him  one  moment  more,  sitting  under  the 
black  shadow  of  the  sail,  with  his  fingers  working  at  the  cord- 
age, and  his  eyes  looking  out  at  the  sun,  where  it  rose  in  all 
its  glory.  Then,  with  the  hands  of  Caros  grasping  him  in 
grateful  farewell,  and  the  bright  face  of  little  Margot  looking, 
^railing  and  sunny,  over  the  side  of  the  barge,  he  dropped  him- 
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self  into  his  own  little  boat,  and  rowed  himself  straight  acro3S 
the  stream  to  the  landing-place.  As  he  moored  it  to  land,  he 
paused  a  moment  looking  after  the  barge  where  it  drifted 
slowly  on  down  the  river,  with  the  glow  of  the  sunrise,  amber- 
hued  and  ruddy,  on  the  waters  around  it. 

"  To  have  life  killed  in  one  at  twenty-three  by  a  woman  ! — 
and  men  call  diseases  that  slay  outright  "  cruel,"  while  there 
are  these  bluws  which  murder  by  means  that  draw  out  the 
torture  through  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  plague  is  merci- 
ful compared  with  a  woman  without  pity  I '  he  thought  as  he 
watched  the  form  of  Bruno,  dark  and  motionless?,  under  th.p 
shadow  of  the  sail. 

That  thing  he  himself  had  saved  yonder,  who  was  chasing 
the  butterflies  so  joyously,  with  the  sunshine  on  her  fair  brow, 
careless  of  the  pain  they  felt — she,  too,  would  soon  be  a 
woman.  Had  he  rescued  her  from  death  only  for  her  to  deal 
death,  like  this  fond,  faithless  wanton  that  the  sailor  had 
cherished  ?  The  thought  came  to  him — well  as  he  loved  the 
child,  well  as  all  his  years  through  he  had  loved  her  sex. 

In  some  sense  the  weary,  lonely,  melancholy  figure  of  the 
boatman,  with  his  strong,  massive  frame  that  would  not  perish, 
and  his  jarred  aching  brain,  to  which  death  would  have  been  so 
much  mercy,  stood  out  to  him  in  painful  contrast  with  his 
memory  of  the  light,  gracious,  golden  presence  of  the  child,  as 
he  had  left  her  among  the  scarlet  flowers  and  the  dewy  leaves. 
These  were  both  forms  of  the  same  human  life ! 

But  the  thought  was  a  bitter  cucumber  which  Tricotrin 
threw  away  in  obedience  to  his  favourite  Antoninus'  counsel. 
He  left  the  barge  to  pass  on  her  way ;  and,  after  bathing  in  the 
river,  wralked  through  summer  woods  and  green  vineyards  to 
the  village  of  his  destination,  where,  already  in  the  early  day, 
tho  peasantry  were  stirring,  and  the  young  girls  and  the 
children  going  out  to  gather  wild  lilies,  and  honeysuckles, 
and  great  branches  of  roses,  to  crown  the  head  and  strew  the 
path  of  the  prettiest  among  them,  who  was  to  wed  with  Tvon 
Mascarros. 

And  there,  under  the  low  eaves  of  the  farrier's  cottage,  or 
under  the  blossoming  boughs  of  the  limes  that  sheltered  the 
house,  Tricotriu,  with  his  mirth  and  his  music,  kept  these  inno- 
cent revellers  gay  from  daybreak  to  nightfall, — gay  with  a  zest 
they  never  had  unless  he  were  tho  Lord  of  Misrule.  And  the 
Loirais  maidens,  with  their  black  laughing  eyes,  and  their 
lithe  robust  forms,  and  their  feet  that  flew  like  the  flash  of 
phosphoric  insects,  danced  all  through  the  sultry  Bummer 
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night  to  the  same  melodies,  touched  by  the  same  hand  which 
had  awakened  to  momentary  consciousness  of  its  own  agony 
the  numbed  and  stricken  heart  of  the  boatman  Bruno. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

the  old  sign  of  the  Cornemeuae  there  was  a  gay 
after-midnight  supper. 

It  was  not  the  Cornemeuse  of  Daucourt,  of  Marivaux,  of 
Piron.  It  was  not  the  famous,  well-beloved  cafe  of  the  poets, 
the  artists,  the  epigrammatists  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
it  was  a  Cornemeuse  as  mirthful  if  not  as  traditional  as  their.s. 

A  bright,  white-painted,  gas-glittering  little  house,  with 
gilded  balconies  and  tri-coloured  Hags,  and  tiny  chambers,  and 
open  glass-doors,  with  the  perpetual  colour  and  movement  of 
the  Paris  crowd  under  the  trees  before  it,  and  the  vivacious 
noise  and  music  of  a  Paris  night  all  around  it.  It  was  a  re- 
sort of  the  behemians, — of  the  painters,  and  the  actors,  and 
the  rhymesters,- -of  those  who  make  the  laughter  of  the 
world,  and  of  those  who  limn  its  manners  for  the  age  to  come. 
Chiefly  the  artists  came  thither,  and  within  the  little  building 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  white  panel,  or  a  single  piece  of 
plaster,  that  was  not  covered  with  the  charcoal  or  the  chalk, 
the  oil-colour  or  the  pen-and-ink,  of  the  master  hands  of 
France.  The  Cornemeuse  had  untold  gold  upon  its  walls ; 
and  the  owner  of  it,  a  bright,  hot-blooded  man  of  the  south, 
loved  the  pictured  walls  with  all  his  soul,  and  had  never  sold 
a  touch  from  his  guests'  brushes  save  once,  when  his  daugh- 
ter's dowry  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  wise,  when  he  had 
taken  down  a  shutter  whose  three  panels  were  rich  with  three 
great  masters'  idle  fancies,  and  had  parted  with  it  for  its  weight 
in  francs.  For  half  a  century  the  Cornemeuse  had  thus 
gathered  its  wealth  upon  its  walls  and  timbers ;  and  among  its 
treasures — the  treasures  its  host  valued  most,  though  they 
were  but  the  gifts  of  an  amateur — were  some  half  dozen  fe- 
male heads,  with  all  the  grace  of  Greuze  and  all  the  velvet 
hues  of  Boucher;  heads  that  looked  out  in  charming  coquetry 
from  quaint  dark  corners,  and  laughed  down  from  window-nooks, 
wreathed  with  flowers, — heads  under  which  the  brush  of  their 
creator  had  scrawled  carelessly,  '  Tricotrin.1 

'  You  could  have  beaten  us  all  if  you  would,'  had  said  once 
to  their  artist  a  painter  whose  name  stood  as  the  Velasquez  of 
his  modern  time. 
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1  Possibly  ;  but  then  Art  would  have  been  my  tyrant,  whereas 
she  is  now'my  handmaiden.* 

'  And  serves  you  well.  Yet,  if  you  had  let  her  rule  you 
entirely — ' 

'  I  should  have  been  her  slave.  He  is  a  fool  who  is  subject 
to  his  mistress.  Can  he  ever  wholly  enjoy  her  ?  I  doubt  it.' 

*  But  is  it  not  waste  of  genius  ?  ' 

The  wanderer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  don't  say  whether  it  is  my  weakness  or  my  strength  to 
hate  the  bondage  of  anything, — even  of  Art.  I  only  say — it 
is  my  temper ! ' 

1  But  if  every  man  had  such  a  temper  ?  ' 

'  Well,  if  every  bird  were  a  lark  we  should  get  no  useful 
fowls  for  the  stew ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  utility  of  stews 
to  eat  proves  any  argument  against  the  right  of  the  lark  to  sing.' 

And  the  man  who  loved  song,  and  light,  and  green  meadow 
lands,  and  blue  sunny  skies,  like  the  larks  themselves,  had 
taken  up  his  friend's  palette  and  sheaf  of  brushes,  and  had 
dashed  in,  in  two  hours,  a  female  head  that  had  all  the  brown 
glow,  the  voluptuous  lustre  of  the  south  in  it,— a  head  that 
Titian  might  have  painted. 

He  would  create  such  in  the  caprice  of  free  impulse  ;  but 
he  would  have  produced  them  as  a  trade  no  more  than  his 
fellow-bohemians,  the  larks,  will  sing  in  cellars. 

It  might  be  strength.  It  might  be  weakness.  But  it  was, 
as  he  said,  his  temper. 

Beneath  that  same  golden,  ardent,  beaming  Hebe  face  that 
he  had  there  sketched  in  oils  on  the  panel,  he  sat  among  his 
brethren  now  at  the  supper  of  the  Cornemeuse,  with  the  light 
on  the  leonine  beauty  of  his  head,  and  in  the  sparking  laughter 
of  his  eyes.  He  was  the  king  of  the  revelry ;  revelry  of  wit 
and  wine,  where  those  whom  nature  had  anointed  with  the 
same  chrism  that  touched  Kubens'  brow  and  Shakespeare's 
lips  held  joyous,  lawless  sovereignty ;  leaning  to  kiss  ripe 
scarlet  mouths  of  women  because  they  were  men,  but  rising 
to  great  thoughts  that  left  far  beneath  them  alike  women  and 
the  world,  because  they  were  also  immortals. 

His  laugh  rang  out,  tuneful  as  the  music  of  silver ;  his  wit 
flashed  through  the  speech  like  meteors  through  the  night;  his 
improvisations,  full  of  irony,  of  raillery,  of  caricature,  made 
the  gay  shouts  of  his  listeners  echo  again  and  again.  Ben 
Jonsou  odes,  Beaumarchais  rhymes,  Beranger  songs,  and 
Bretcu  carols,  courted  each  other  off  his  lips  in  a  wild  tourna- 
ment of  tongues;  his  own  swift  satires  unhorsed  all  com- 
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batants,  and  as  he  drank  he  chanted  Hellenic  bacchanal  hymns, 
with  all  the  bright  gay  grace  of  Greece. 

He  would  have  lived  as  soon  without  light  as  without  the 
freedom  of  unfettered  mirth,  the  abandonment  of  unchained 
gaiety,  the  debonair  enjoyment  of  the  lord  of  misrule. 

He  loved  pleasure,  but  he  loathed  debauch.  "When  the 
former  glided  in  its  riot  to  the  latter  he  left  the  Cornemeuse, 
us  the  morning  dawn  began  to  break,  and  went  out  into  the 
air ;  the  wine  having  only  warmed  all  his  poet's  fancies,  and 
only  making  richer  and  fuller  still  in  its  melody  the  ring  of 
his  voice  as  he  walked  through  Paris,  singing  aloud  the 

*  God  Lyoeus  ever  young, 
Ever  honoured,  ever  sung/ 

of  the  wine-mellowed  Elizabethan  verse. 

Tricotrin  knew  how  to  enjoy.  His  censors — and  he  had 
many — said  that  he  deemed  this  too  exclusively  the  only  aim 
of  life.  At  the  least  his  enjoyment  was  of  that  free,  liberal, 
and  gracious  fashion  which  sheds  its  light  on  all  around  it,  and 
is  never  cramped  into  egotism  nor  distorted  into  orgy. 

None  the  less  either  because  he  came  freshly  from  the 
lavishness  of  mirth  and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  was  ho 
awake  to  all  that  is  terrible,  to  all  that  is  horrible  in  the 
shame,  the  crime,  the  hunger,  the  agony  that  were  hidden  be- 
neath the  marvellous  night-glitter  of  the  city  through  whicli 
he  went. 

None  the  less  because  on  his  lips  the  carol  was  so  mirth- 
ful of  the 

*  Stained  with  blood  of  lusty  grapes 

In  a  thousand  lusty  shapes, 

Dance  upon  the  mazer's  brim, 

In  the  crimson  liquor  swim, 

From  the  plenteous  hand  divine, 

Let  a  river  run  with  wine, 

God  of  youth ! ' 

did  he  pause  in  pity  at  the  sight  of  a  wretched  creature  who 
begged  his  alms,  though  that  pity  was  not  heard  in  his  first 
words. 

'  Charity  ?  '  quoth  Tricotrin  to  the  appeal.  '  You  ask  for 
what  men  want,  every  one  of  them,  but  love  little  to  give. 
Pass  on,  my  friend.' 

'  But  bread — a  morsel  of  bread  at  least  ?  '  moaned  the  man, 
who  had  stopped  him  in  an  obscure  street,  where  there  were 
few  other  passengers  in  the  lateness  of  the  night.. 
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Tricotrin  looked  him  through  with  his  brilliant  eyes  by  the 
ftght  of  the  summer  moon.  He  had  no  love  for  those  who 
begged,  and  he  knew  thief  from  pauper  at  a  glance. 

'  Off  with  you ! '  he  said  amusedly.  '  If  a  man  cannot  get  a 
oit  of  baked  wheat  for  himself,  in  a  world  where  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done,  he  is  not  a  fellow  worth  keeping  in  the  world 
at  all,  to  my  fancy.' 

'  It  is  hard  to  work ! '  muttered  the  other,  who  had  the  pure 
accent  of  education. 

4  O-he  !  If  everybody  worked  in  moderation,  nobody  need 
overwork  himself.  It  is  because  there  are  so  many  do-nothings 
— chiefly  so  many  female  drones — that  those  who  do  at  all  do 
overmuch.  To  say  nothing,  that  the  overseer  of  Greed  drives 
hte  slaves  at  the  devil's  pace.' 

1  But  I  am  starving,'  moaned  the  beggar  afresh.  *  And  it  is 
so  bitter  to  die  ! ' 

'  Not  at  all.  Mere  ignorant  error.  Hard  to  die  ?  Is  opium- 
sleep  hard  after  racking  pain  ?  "What  fools  men  are !  Writh- 
ing in  famine  and  disease,  they  think  it  hard  to  be  released 
from  both.' 

'  Ah,  you  have  not  felt  hunger ! ' 

The  poor  wretch  was  longing  for  mere  food.  To  be  epi- 
grammatised  by  a  strauger  in  the  desolation  of  the  streets  little 
appeased  the  terrible  desire. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened  greatly. 

'  Have  I  not  ?  '  he  said  with  infinite  gentleness.  *  You  mis- 
take, my  friend.' 

'  Then  for  heaven's  sake  give  me  bread ! '  said  the  man 
fiercely ;  for  his  growing  need  made  him  ferocious,  like  a  desert 
beast. 

'  Tut !  Say  for  humanity's  sake:  Well,  I  have  not  a  sou 
on  me.  I  have  spent  them  all  at  the  Cornemeuse  yonder.' 

Cheated  in  his  hope,  the  starving  creature  sank  back  with  r 
shrill  yell  of  grief,  like  a  struck  dog's.  The  sound  went  to  the 
heart  of  his  hearer,  and  outbalanced  the  predisposition  against 
him,  which  his  voice  and  his  features  had  aroused. 

He  struck  the  beggar  kindly  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Unphilosophic  man !  Blind  yet  to  the  advantage  of  death  I 
Come  then — follow  me.' 

With  his  quick  light  step,  and  resuming  his  chant — Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher — Tricotrin  led  the  way,  through  many  tor- 
tuous turnings,  till  he  reached  the  quarter  of  St.  Martin,  the 
starving  wretch  following  him  in  dumb  quiescence,  shivering, 
though  the  night  was  warm  with  all  the  balmy  sweetness  of  a 
late  rYench  summer. 
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All  impulse  of  trust  had  made  him  accost  this  stranger,  so 
utterly  unlike  himself,  who  had  so  dauntless  a  carriage,  and 
who  had  on  his  lips  the  carol  of  such  careless  revelry.  All 
that  evening  and  night  through  he  had  vainly  sought  pity  from 
the  crowds  of  Paris  ;  from  the  beautiful  painted  women,  the 
men  of  wealth,  the  creatures  of  delight,  who  swarmed  there  in 
such  busy,  heedless,  glittering  throngs.  Only  this  one  man 
had  given  him  what  he  sought. 

Tricotrin  let  himself  in  with  a  pass-key  into  a  house  of  the 
poor  and  crowded  quarter,  where  he  had  fixed  his  dwelling  for 
the  time.  He  was  never  stationary,  scarcely  for  so  much  as  a 
week.  He  was  yet  freer  and  more  completely  unencumbered 
than  the  Arabs,  for  he  had  not  even  a  tent  to  bear  with  him, 
but  made  his  nesfc  where  he  would,  as  fancy  took  him,  like  a 
yellow-hammer  in  a  highway. 

He  wanted  no  home  as  he  wanted  no  nation.  Wherever 
men  dwelt  he  found  both. 

He  went  up  a  high  wooden  rickety  staircase,  very  high,  for 
he  always  chose  his  room  nearest  the  sky,  and  bade  the  beggar 
follow  him  into  the  topmost  chamber. 

It  was  a  very  large  attic,  for  he  could  endure  no  cramped 
space  ;  with  bare  floor  and  bare  walls ;  Mistigri  curled  up  on  a 
little  straw  bed,  and  his  Attavante  and  his  Straduarius  lying 
together  on  the  deal  table.  It  was  perfectly  comfortless ;  but 
he  was  never  in  it  except  for  slumber,  and  through  the  open 
window  there  shone  the  sky,  star-studded. 

He  wasted  no  time  in  words,  but  striking  a  light  and  going 
to  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  drew  out  a  great  roll  of  bread,  some 
cold  meat,  an  apparatus  for  coffee  making,  and  a  flask  of  Bur- 
gundy, all  he  had  in  his  possession.  He  set  the  food  before 
the  beggar ;  made  some  steaming  coffee  in  five  minutes ;  and 
poured  him  out  as  much  wine  as  it  was  safe  to  give  him  after 
his  long  fast.  The  man  devoured  as  only  starvation  can ;  and 
Tricotrin,  turning  his  back  on  him  to  spare  him  a  witness  of 
his  voracity,  busied  himself  talking  to  Mistigri,  where  she  had 
thrown  herself  down  on  the  mattress. 

Now  and  then  he  cast  a  look  at  his  guest,  and  the  survey 
did  not  please  him.  There  was  a  wolfish  keenness  in  the  way 
he  ate  which  was  of  itself  repulsive  ;  but  it  was  less  this,  than 
the  cast  and  expression  of  his  features  that  displeased  his  host. 
He  was  very  delicately  made,  and  his  face  was  of  beautiful 
type,  with  the  hair  cut  short  over  the  brow,  and  falling  longer 
behind ;  he  was  not  young,  but  the  face  remained  youthful, 
though  its  clear  olive  skin  was  livid,  and  the  jet-black  curia 
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had  many  threads  of  white.  Handsome  he  was,  handsome  as 
an  Antinous,  but  the  beauty  was  crafty,  feline,  cowardly,  full 
of  latent  lust  and  cruelty,  though  such  as  would  have  been 
dangerously  comely  to  the  eyes  of  sensual  women. 

Something  of  remembrance  came  to  Tricotrin  as  he  watched 
him ;  but  what  the  memory  was  he  could  not  recall. 

His  meal  over,  the  man  thanked  him  with  all  the  profusion 
of  southern  expletive,  and  all  the  grace  of  southern  manner ; 
there  was  that  both  in  his  speech  and  air  which  showed  he 
.had  once  been  gently  nurtured,  though  now  fallen  as  low  as 
this. 

Tricotrin  seated  himself  on  the  straw  pallet,  and  listened 
silently  ;  he  was  pondering  what  he  could  do  for  him ;  it  was 
not  his  way  to  give  mere  passing  aid. 

1  No  thanks/  he  said  at  last.  '  Sit  down  again  a  minute. 
I  have  done  nothing  for  you.  In  Utopia  there  will  be  no  want. 
But  while  we  are  as  far  from  Utopia  as  we  are  now,  we  are 
bound  to  help  one  another.  Tell  me,  my  friend,  what  have 
you  been  ? ' 

•Nothing!1 

'  Nothing !  The  best  thing  if  you  are  a  philosopher,  the 
worst  if  you  are  not.* 

'  But  "  philosophy  bakes  no  bread,"  as  Novalis  has  it/  mur- 
mured the  stranger,  with  a  mirthless  and  bitter  smile. 

Tricotrin  eyed  him  more  closely. 

'  Well,  I  am  not  altogether  sure  of  that.  At  the  least  she 
teaches  us  to  be  content,  in  default  of  bread,  with  a  handful  of 
pulse.  That  is  better  than  to  have  discontent  and  dyspepsia 
after  a  banquet.  But  you  are  a  man  of  education.  Did  your 
sense  never  tell  you  that  it  does  not  do  to  be  "  nothing,"  un- 
less one  has  a  million  to  be  it  upon  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  it  should  have  told  me  so  ;  but  I  thought  each 
day  that  the  morrow — * 

*  Oras  vives ;    Jiodie  jam  vivere  Postume,  serum   est.      Ille 
sapit,  quisquis,  Postume>  vixit  heri'  murmured  Tricotrin.     He 
who  enjoyed  existence  with  the  versatility  of  a  humorist,  the 
richness  of  an  artist,  and  the  carelessness  of  a  wanderer,  felt  as 
much  contempt  as  pity  for  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  true 
secret  of  happiness — living  in  the  present. 

'  Martial  might  have  remembered/  said  the  sufferer  quickly. 
'  that  there  are  some  people  who  never  get  a  chance  of  "  liv- 
ing/' worth  anything  at  all,  either  yesterday,  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow.' 

*  Humph !     The  wise  man  compels  chance.     However,  some 
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want  a  good  opportunity,  as  bad  swimmers  want  an  air-belt. 
Wo  will  see  if  we  cannot  furnish  you  witli  one.     But  first  bo 
more  explicit  with  me.     "What  has  been  your  career  ? ' 
The  stranger  hesitated. 

*  A  chequered  one,'  he  said  bitterly.    '  Now  in  sunshine,  now 
in  darkness.      I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  rich,  successful, 
triumphant ;  I  have  known  pleasure,  and  abundance,  and  wo- 
men's loves.     But,  in  a  word,  I  have  been  a  gamester ;  and  the 
good  fortune  that  crowned  me  so  long  has  forsaken  me  for 
the  last  score  of  years,  till — till — I  have  become  what  you  see 
me! ' 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes ;  he  pitied  himself  with  exceed- 
ing pity,  and  regarded  his  fate,  as  every  gambler  does,  as  the 
cruel  result  of  a  combination  of  cruel  conspiracies. 

*  A  gambler ! '  echoed  Tricotrin.     '  How  could  you  say  you 
were  nothing  ?     You  are  of  the  trade  that  ruins  more  souls 
than  any  other,  except  the  trade  that  women  drive  in  love.     A 
gambler  !     Ban  !  to  peril  all  your  brain,  and  your  peace,  and 
your  future  on  the  caprice  of  the  turn  of  a  wheel !     Why,  to 
pin  them  on  the  faith  of  a  woman  is  not  more  foolish,  and  is 
far  more  poetic.' 

'  You  are  pleased  to  jest  at  my  misery,'  muttered  the  other 
sullenly. 

'  Nay  ;  I  jest  at  no  misery,'  said  Tricotrin  earnestly.  *  God 
forbid !  But  if  you  have  no  other  resource  than  play,  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  see  how  to  aid  you.  Could  I  give  you  thou- 
sands they  would  all  go  in  one  night  of  hazard  ! ' 

'  I  used  to  have  such  luck.  How  could  I  tell  that  those 
devils  of  cards  would  only  mock  me  as  age  came  on  me  ?  ' 

The  question  was  piteous  and  passionate.  He  deemed  him- 
self wronged  as  by  some  base  treachery,  by  the  change  of  the 
chance  that  used  to  smile  on  him. 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  in  silence.  His  compassion  for  the 
evident  wretchedness  and  dire  want  of  the  man  restrained  the 
scornful  satire  that  rose  to  his  lips  on  the  folly  of  first  trusting, 
and  then  recriminating,  hazard. 

'  In  what  fashion  would  you  most  like  me  to  aid  you  ?  '  he 
asked  at  length.  '  I  am  poor  myself ;  yet  I  could  put  you  in 
many  ways  of  earning  bread,  if  you  were  one  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  labour  for  it.' 

'  You  recommend  labour — but  you  follow  pleasure,  I  be- 
lieve. That  is  a  common  anomaly  ! ' 

The  ingratitude  of  the  graceless  retort  to  the  one  who  had 
just  succoured  him  in  starvation  grated  on  Tricotrin's  earj 
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but  Le  did  not  suffer  it  to  influence  him.  This  man  was  in 
necessity  ;  in  Tricotrin's  catholic  humanity  that  fact  excused 
all  bitterness  in  him. 

'You  judge  of  what  you  know  nothing/  he  said  simply. 
*  Pleasure  is  but  labour  to  those  who  do  not  know  also  that 
labour  in  its  turn  is  pleasure.  But  we  have  to  do  with  your 
concerns,  not  with  mine.  Can  you  tell  me  more  of  your  life — 
though  you  have  epitomised  it  in  that  one  word,  play  ? ' 

'  What  use  would  it  be  ?  '  moaned  the  other  wearily.  *  I 
have  said,  I  had  my  enjoyments,  my  conquests,  my  indulgences 
years  ago — years  ago !  Of  late — for  many  a  long  day — I  have 
done  nothing  save  hang  over  the  gaming-tables,  on  which  I  had 
often  not  even  a  coin  to  stake.  I  have  been  a  fool,  0  yes  !  I 
know  it  as  well  as  you  cnn  tell  it  me.  And  why  ?  Because  I 
had  never  the  courage  to  be  wicked  enough.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  timorous  in  crime  who  alone  fails  to  make  crime  a  fair 
mistress,  and  a  good  paymaster. 

As  he  uttered  the  one-sided  warped  truth,  his  delicate  face 
worked  and  darkened  with  a  spirit  of  evil  which  looked  as 
though  only  the  power,  but  never  the  will,  had  been  lacking  in 
him  to  give  himself  wholly  over  to  sin. 

Tricotrin  saw  that,  but  he  passed  over  the  speech  without 
reply  to  it. 

*  What  is  your  country  ?  '  he  asked  simply. 
'  By  birth  I  am  a  Greek/ 

A  darkness  passed  over  his  hearer's  face. 

'  Slang  has  made  Greek  synonym  for  "  cheat."  Popular  in- 
stincts rarely  err.  And  you  are  "  noble  "  by  birth  too,  I  sup- 
pose ? ' 

The  stranger  winced  under  the  ironic  and  contemptuous  in- 
tonation on  the  sentence.  He  made  no  answer ;  feeling  his 
host's  lustrous  eyes  were  fixed  like  an  eagle's  on  him. 

'  Every  Hellenic  scoundrel  is  descended  from  the  Pisistra- 
tida3,  or  the  Alcmceonidae,  if  we  believe  his  statement  on  the 
matter ! '  said  Tricotrin,  with  the  same  disdainful  accent  in  hig 
phrase.  '  What  may  your  name  be  ?  ' 

'  Paulus  Canaris.' 

*  Whatr 

As  the  word  leapt  from  his  throat  he  leapt  himself  on  to  the 
<9reek,  with  his  hand  on  the  weakly  and  subtle  form,  that 
writhed  impotently  in  his  grasp. 

1  Thief — traitor — hound  !  '  he  cried,  with  the  intensity  of 
passion  reiterating  through  the  words,  while  to  and  fro  in  his 
WeBiatible  grasp  hV  swung  the  stranger  as  easily  as  though  he 
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held  a  dog.  Speechless,  breathless,  paralysed,  the  man  strove 
in  vain  to  get  free  from  this  fiery  and  instant  wrath,  which 
had  thus  broken,  up  from  the  genial  and  sunny  mirth  of  tin 
one  who  had  fed  him  and  succoured  him. 

'  What  have  I  done  ?  '  he  gasped.  '  Is  this  your  hospi- 
tality?' 

Struck  by  the  last  word  as  by  a  lash,  Tricotrin  loosed  and 
shook  him  from  him. 

'  You  have  broken  my  bread — you  are  sacred.  But  for  that, 
by  God!—' 

The  oath  was  stifled  in  his  throat ;  breathing  fast  and  loud, 
controlling  with  strong  effort  the  passion  which  possessed  him, 
he  fell  back  from  the  gamester,  with  his  back  against  the  case- 
ment, seeking  the  air  by  instinct,  as  a  hound  after  combat 
seeks  water. 

'  What  is  my  crime  ? '  murmured  the  other,  halting,  panting, 
blanched  with  fear.  '  What  do  you  know  of  me  ?  ' 

'  I  know  you — as  the  paramour  of  Estmere's  wife ! ' 

The  Greek's  features  grew  livid,  and  all  his  delicate  limbs 
trembled  as  with  palsy! 

'  Estmere  !     Who  are  you  then  ?  * 

1  No  matter  that !  I  know  all  your  life  ;  adulterer,  liar,  be- 
trayer, thief! ' 

The  furious  words  coursed  swifbly  on  each  other ;  leaning 
back  against  the  attic  window,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
chest  as  though  to  withhold  himself  from  violence  against  the 
man  made  sacred  by  having  eaten  of  his  salt,  Tricotrin  stood 
gazing  on  him,  with  his  eyes  aflame  like  a  lions,  and  the  night 
wind  blowing  his  hair. 

The  Greek  cowered  under  that  look  as  under  some  physical 
torture  ;  he  had  no  conception  of  who  the  man  was  who  thus 
arraigned  him,  he  had  no  conception  of  why  his  wrath  was  thus 
aroused  against  the  paramour  of  the  wife  of  another,  but  he 
knew  that  the  vileness  of  his  own  life  had  been  seen  by  these 
eyes  that  pierced  him  with  their  accusation  and  their  scorn. 

'  You  use  bitter  words,'  he  muttered  at  length,  in  the  ague 
of  fear.  '  Who  are  you — in  God's  name,  who  are  you?  ' 

'  Blaspheme  God,  you  who  betrayed  man ! '  cried  Tricotrin, 
his  passion  once  more  striving  for  mastery.  'No  matter  who 
I  am ;  sufiice  it  I  am  one  who  knows  you.  If  you  had  not 
eaten  of  my  bread  I  would  choke  your  crimes  down  your 
throat  with  the  vengeance  on  you  that  you  merit.  You  are 
safe  with  me,  being  under  my  roof,  having  sat  at  my  board. 
But  for  that—' 
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He  ceased ;  his  breath  came  loud  and  hard,  it  went  sore  with 
him  to  let  this  man  pass  out  in  peace.  But  he  would  not 
break  the  bond  that  made  the  guest  sacred  to  him,  by  the  old 
grand  law  of  nomad  tribes  ;  and  he  would  not  forswear  his 
word.  With  a  swift  movement  he  turned,  swept  out  the  few 
gold  coins  his  cupboard  held,  and  threw  them  down  at  his 
debtor's  feet,  with  a  gesture  of  speechless  scorn. 

'  I  keep  my  promise  even  with  things  as  vile  as  you.  There 
is  your  "  chance."  Take  it,  and  begone.' 

The  Gbreek  cowered  and  shrank  with  shame,  with  terror,  with 
repugnance.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  the  dire  fear  upon  him 
conflicting  with  the  lustful  impulse  for  the  gold,  that  moved 
him  to  take  it  even  at  this  cost.  For  an  instant  even  the  de- 
based nature  of  the  man  recoiled  from  accepting  succour  given 
thus.  Then — so  low  had  he  fallen — he  stooped,  with  a  hurried, 
furtive  action,  caught  the  coins  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
slunk  out  in  his  ravening  greed. 

He  was  ashamed  ;  but  avarice  conquered  shame. 

He  went  stealthily  down  the  staircase,  up  which  his  preserver 
had  so  lately  brought  him,  and  out  through  the  narrow  door. 
The  owner  of  the  house  was  just  up,  in  the  dawn,  and  washing 
down  his  passages  with  broom  and  water,  singing  cheerily  a 
rhythm  of  his  old  birth-country,  Berri. 

*  Who  lives  in  your  fifth  story  ? '  the  Greek  whispered  to 
him. 

The  gay,  good-humoured  Berrois  smiled. 

1  Ah,  ha !  The  attic  has  a  prince  indeed !  Do  you  not  know 
him  ?  Why,  all  Paris  knows  Tricotrin.' 

'  Tricotrin ! '  murmured  Paulus  Canaris,  as  he  slunk  onward 
into  the  early  daylight :  the  name  told  him  nothing ;  he  had 
never  heard  it.  It  increased  his  perplexity  and  his  terror.  He 
hastened  to  forget  both  in  trying  his  *  chance '  at  the  nearest 
gambling-den ;  but  he  registered  the  name  in  his  memory. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  Tricotrin  stood  at  the  open  window, 
his  passion  quivering  still,  hot  and  bitter,  through  his  blood. 
It  was  rarely  that  rage  or  grief  ever  mastered  the  mellow, 
happy,  and  abundant  life  within  him  ;  but  when  he  gave  way 
to  either,  the  emotion  was  terrible,  the  hour  of  his  abandonment 
to  it  was  very  dark. 

Forte  e  laceto  di  vin?  dolce. 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  there,  combating  the  hatred  and 
the  remembrance  that  were  so  heavy  on  him.  Then  he  shook 
himself,  as  lions  shake  their  manes.  The  dew  was  wet  on  hia 
forehead ;  his  face  was  flushed  red  with  the  fury  he  had  re- 
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otrained  j  his  chest  heaved  with  quickened  breaths.  Ho  stretched 
hia  hand  out,  and  dashed  to  shivers  the  <^1aBS  from  which  the 
Greek  had  drunk.  As  the  pieces  foil  he  smiled  sadly,  in 
rebuke  of  his  own  uncontrolled  and  boyish  action. 

'  Mistigri,'  he  murmured,  '  a  philosopher  should  be  as  un- 
moved seeing  his  foes  as  his  friends.  A  philosopher,  decidedly, 
;  should  not  keep  such  a  puerility  as  a  past.  1  am  disgusted 
with  myself,  Mistigri.  Scold,  scold,  if  you  like ;  that  is  a 
favourite  way  with  your  sex  of  showing  sympathy;  and  1 
deserve  it.  Bah,  Mistigri !  even  a  philosopher  is  mortal  when 
his  personality  is  touched.  I  should  have  been  vile  enough 
not  to  have  given  that  man  food  if  I  had  known  whom  it  was 
that  I  fed.  How  contemptible  that !  A  clear  human  duty 
broken  for  a  private  sentiment ! ' 

Mistigri  made  a  murmuring  affectionate  noise,  as  though  de- 
precatory of  his  self-condemnation,  and  comprehensive  that 
Man  was  still  too  near  his  progenitor  Monkey  not  to  instinct- 
ively give  blow  for  blow. 

'  Clearly  contemptible,  Mistigri/  continued  her  owner  with 
a  smile,  for  his  moods  passed  as  rapidly  as  April  days  from 
storm  to  sunshine.  '  Lacedemonian  Charellus  was  perfectly 
right.  "By  the  gods!  if  I  were  not  in  wrath  with  you  I 
would  have  you  slain."  He  knew  how  wrath  obscures  reason. 
Wise  man !  And  we  degenerate  moderns  allege  our  anger  as 
the  very  motive  to  strike.  Let  us  banish  the  dark  spirit, 
Mistigri.  It  is  the  ruin  of  all  peace,  and  the  foe  of  all 
philosophy.' 

And  to  banish  it,  Tricotrin  took  up  his  perpetual  consolers 
—his  violin  and  his  meerschaum,  and  smoking  the  one  drew 
music  from  the  other.  "Whenever  his  joyous  serenity  was 
broken  he  restored  its  peace  by  the  same  spell  as  gave  back 
sanity  to  Philip  of  Spain  and  Saul  of  Israel. 

When  does  the  artist  ever  so  wholly  escape  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  world  around  him  as  when  he  enters  the  world  of 
his  own  creation ! 

The  music  stole  out  from  the  open  casement  into  the  warm 
gray  dawn ;  and  as  it  floated  downward  and  upward  on  the 
quiet  air,  it  breathed  its  beauty  out  over  the  crowded  roofs  of 
Paris. 

Homeless  outcasts,  wandering  footsore,  heard  it,  and  turned 
backward  from  where  their  steps  were  leading  them  to  the 
brink  of  the  black  river.  Lost  women,  desperate  because  they 
could  not  glean  the  foul  wages  of  sin,  caught  the  sweet  fugitive 
echoes,  and  thought  with  a  pang  of  long  dead  days,  when  they 
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had  leanod,  in  innocence  and  infancy,  against  their  mothers* 
knees.  And  one  little  child  in  the  street  below,  thrust  o'jt  to 
steal  with  brutal  blows,  and  fearful  of  returning  because  his 
hands  were  empty,  listened  where  he  lay,  upon  a  doorstep, 
naked,  hungry,  sobbing — listened  till  he  fell  asleep,  with  a 
smile  upon  his  pale  bruised  lips,  and  dreamed  of  flowers  and  of 
sunlight,  and  of  the  pitying  faces  of  angels. 

Thus  Tricotrin  soothed  other  souls  beside  his  own. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

,'  cried  Viva, '  there  is  Sarazin  ;  and  he  is  going 
up  to  Yilliers ;  and  he  says  he  will  take  us  both  there,  if  you 
will  come ;  and  we  shall  see  all  its  glories  ;  and  he  has  a  niece 
in  the  dairies,  with  whom  we  can  stay  and  sup ;  and  he  will 
bring  us  back  in  the  evening-time.  Say  yes — O,  do  say  yes  ! ' 

It  was  very  early  morning.  Grand' mere  was  boiling  the 
breakfast-coffee,  and  let  the  pot  fall  over  on  to  the  burning 
wood  as  she  started  and  turned  at  the  Waifs  breathless  and 
passionate  exordium. 

*  Sarazin !  Sarazin  is  a  good  creature,  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  for  thee,'  she  said  hesitatingly ;  '  but  then,  Tricotrin  ?  ' 

'  Tricotrin ! '  cried  \7iva  with  eager  impatience.  '  Tricotrin 
says  there  is  no  better  soul  than  Sarazin ;  and  he  always  likes 
me  to  have  pleasure ;  you  know  that,  grand'mere.  And  the 
sail  there  and  back — and  the  sight  of  the  chateau !  O  come, 
corne,  come ! ' 

'  Call  Sarazin  in  to  breakfast,  and  I  will  talk  with  him,' 
answered  grand'mere  evasively,  but  knowing  well  in  her 
heart  that  the  child  always  got  her  own  way. 

Sarazin  entered  willingly.  He  was  a  little  wizen,  sunburnt, 
hardy  creature,  with  a  shell  as  tough  as  a  cocoa-nut,  and  a  tem- 
per as  sweet  as  its  milk.  He  was  the  only  ferryman  near  for 
leagues,  and  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Viva,  who  was  as 
capricious  and  exacting  as  most  fair  mistresses  are,  and  who 
owed  the  sunniest  hours  of  her  sunny  life  to  him  and  his  clumsy 
old  boats. 

One  of  the  peasant-proprietors  had  hired  him  to  take  up  a 
lofvl  of  wheat  that  had  been  purchased  by  the  stewards  of  Vil- 
licrs.  He  was  to  leave  his  grandson  in  charge  of  the  ferry, 
and  h impel f  conduct  the  corn-barge  to  the  great  chateau ; 
nothing  loth,  for  it  was  rarely  that  ho  had  a  chance  of  quitting 
his  lonely  boathouse ;  tw\  to  go  up  to  Villiers  wag  a  great 
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event  in  tlie  lives  of  the  scattered  river-people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets. 

G-rand'mere,  troubled  with  an  indistinct  remembrance  tliat 
Tricotrin  had  once  expressed  a  wish  that  Viva  should  never  be 
taken  thither,  but  unable  to  recall  it  plainly  enough  to  be  satis- 
fied in  opposing  the  child's  entreaty,  yielded  with  a  certain  dis- 
quietude, and  locked  up  her  dwelling,  and  went  down  the  tow- 
ing-path with  a  worried  conviction  that  if  she  were  not  doing 
rightly  he  would  hear  of  her  action  from  the  swallows  that 
lived  by  the  hundred  under  her  eaves. 

'  Who  do  you  always  watch  the  birds  so  ?  '  she  had  asked 
him  one  day. 

'  Because  I  have  found  out  what  Fra^ois  d'Assisse  did  not, 
that  they  can  talk  better  to  me  than  I  to  them.  They  tell  and 
teach  me  many  things,  though  the  art  of  flying  remains  uncom- 
municated.' 

And  grand' mere  had  received  his  speech  literally,  and  had 
never  since  then  seen  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  of  their  nests 
under  the  ivy  without  a  certain  awed  conviction  that  they  lis- 
tened, and  saw,  and  took  tidings  to  their  fellow-wanderer. 

'  However,  there  can  be  no  harm,'  she  thought  now ;  *  the 
little  one  is  with  me  and  Sarazin.' 

The  big  brown  sailing-boat,  with  its  load  of  corn,  was  ready ; 
the  horses  of  the  wagon  that  had  brought  the  wheat  stood 
half-asleep  upon  the  shore,  hock-deep  in  grass  and  rushes  ;  the 
little  quaint  ferryboat  peered  out  of  a  nest  of  vines  and  fruit- 
laden  pear-trees,  and  tall  leafy  poplars.  The  whole  was  a 
lovely  study  of  morning  light  and  peaceful  labour. 

But  Viva  heeded  little  of  that;  rejoicing  in  it,  after  a  vague 
unconscious  fashion,  as  a  plant  rejoices  in  sweet  air,  but  never 
pausing  to  think  of  it  with  any  poet's  deep  inborn  delight. 
This  was  not  in  her.  She  was  too  essentially  feminine,  too 
radiantly  self-engrossed.  "What  she  thought  of  was,  that  the 
peasants  who  had  brought  the  wheat,  and  the  boys  who  were 
in  the  boat,  and  the  very  ferry- dog  asleep  in  the  sun,  all  gave 
fcer  welcome  because  they  found  her  fair. 

Under  the  shadow  flung  by  the  sail,  beneath  the  yellow  pile 
of  the  corn,  while  the  old  woman  sat  knitting,  and  scarce  look- 
ing up  as  the  shores  drifted  by,  Viva,  lying  full  length  on  a 
plank,  passed  down  the  river — slowly,  dreamily,  as  before  hei 
Tricotrin  had  done  on  the  hay-barge. 

She  loved  nothing  better  than  these  long  summer  sails  ;  and 
to  her  fancy,  in  that  lustrous  sunshine,  the  old  boat  became  a 
gilded  galley,  the  brown  wheat  golden  treasures,  the  torn  tarred 
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sail  a  silken  canopy,  the  gliding  banks  lier  kingdoms,  and  she 
a  Cleopatra  or  a  Catherine  of  Cyprus,  sailing  onward  to  land  at 
the  marble  steps  of  matchless  palaces.  For  she  had  the  one 
enchanted  power — youth — with  which  the  linen  folds  seem 
robes  of  purple,  the  chaplet  of  cowslips  becomes  a  monarch's 
crown,  the  wooden  bench  is  as  an  ivory  throne  of  empire. 

'  She  dreams,  that  child,'  murmured "grand'mere  to  the  ferry- 
keeper. 

1  The  young  always  dream,'  answered  Sarazin.  '  That  is 
thejir  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

'  Whose  end  is  hell ! ' 

'  Nay,  not  so.  Look  you,  there  are  holy  dreams,  and  they 
end  mostly  in  the  cloister ;  and  there  are  happy  dreams,  and 
they  mostly  fold  their  wings  in  their  husbands'  chimney-corners ; 
and  there  are — ' 

*  Such  dreams  as  hers,'  said  grand'mere,  with  a  motion  of 
her  head  towards  the  child.     '  And  they — if  they  do  not  end 
in  an  empress's  diadem — which  cannot  be,  people  all  say,  out 
of  fairy  stories — they  end  in  misery,  and  sin,  and  shame.' 

Little  Sarazin  looked  affrighted. 

'  What  then  ? '  he  whispered ;  '  you  think  the  devil  talks  at 
that  pretty  rosy  ear  ?  * 

G-rand'mere  shook  her  head  in  doubt. 

'  Sarazin,  how  that  may  be  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  cause  for  the  devil  to  talk  when  a  woman-child 
that  is  fair  dreams  of  her  own  face.* 

*  That  is  true,'  said  Sarazin  ;  and  he  went  to  the  steering  of 
his  boat,  while  the  old  woman  drooped  her  head  over  her  knit- 
ting, and  Viva  watched  the  gliding  shores  with  eyes  that  only 
saw  the  dim  and  glorious  shapes  of  some  imagined  future. 

They  had  started  so  early  that  Villiers  was  reached  by  noon, 
for  the  tide  served  them,  and  the  wind  also.  Sarazin  went  about 
his  errand  ;  but  he  first  asked  permission  for  the  old  dame  and 
the  child  to  wander  through  the  park  and  gardens  and  build- 
ing ;  and  since  his  niece  had  some  favour  in  the  household, 
obtained  it. 

Through  the  sunny  alleys,  the  fragrant  avenues,  the  sweet, 
still,  orange-shaded  ways,  and  the  beds  of  gorgeous  blossom,  the 
little  bent  figure  of  grand'mere,  in  her  white  headgear  and  blue 
gown,  with  Viva's  bright,  gay,  ever-moving  form  at  her  side, 
passed  in  the  sultry  August  noon. 

The  voluble  dairy-girl  was  their  guide,  chattering  endlessly ; 
but  Viva  paid  no  heed  to  her.  She  was  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation, in  wonder  aa  to  the  great  mau  who  dwelt  here,  and  in 
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fugitive  fancies  as  to  the  possibilities  of  her  own  right  to  some 
such  superb  domain  as  this.  '  Estmere — Estmere — Estmere ! ' 
she  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  herself.  '  Is  he  a  king,  I 
wonder  ? ' 

She  had  the  haziest  ideas  as  to  ranks  and  habits.  There 
were,  to  her  own  thinking,  but  two  classes — the  peasants,  with 
whom  she  was  assured  she  had  no  link  in  common ;  and  the 
princes,  with  whom  she  was  certain  of  affinity. 

'  Does  it  not  make  thee  afraid  ?  whispered  Sarazin's  niece 
in  an  awed  whisper,  as  she  led  them  through  the  splendours  of 
the  banqueting-hall. 

Viva  tossed  back  her  sunlit  head. 

'  Afraid !     I  am  in  my  native  air,  that  is  all.1 

The  dairymaid,  daughter  of  very  poor  and  abject  charcoal- 
burners  of  the  forest,  looked  at  her  and  crossed  herself.  It  was 
true,  then,  she  thought,  that  this  "Waif  of  Tricotrin's  came  of  no 
mortal  mould.  What  Viva  said  was  true :  although  she  had 
never  known  but  the  simplest  mode  of  existence,  though  her 
milk  and  bread  had  been  served  iu  a  wooden  bowl,  and  though 
her  restless  feet  had  danced  over  a  bare  brick  floor  ever  since 
they  had  first  danced  at  all,  the  child  felt  born  to  greatness ; 
and  things  of  beauty,  luxury,  or  splendour  always  seemed  to 
her  to  belong  to  some  native  and  beloved  sphere  from  which  sho 
had  been  banished.  There  are  daughters  and  sons  of  cotters 
who  feel  thus :  and  it  is  they  who  give  the  world  its  magnifi- 
cent actresses,  its  mercileaa  adventuresses,  its  heaven-born 
statesmen,  its  Eussian  Catherines,  its  victorious  Eienzis.  As 
likewise  there  are  daughters  and  sons  of  monarchs  that  wear 
their  purples  in  uncouth  clumsiness,  and  cliug  to  swinish  tastes 
and  ways,  and  look  like  boors  amid  their  own  court-circles. 

'  He  is  not  here — not  the  great  lord  ?  '  she  asked  once,  with 
a  pang  of  disappointment. 

'  Silly  one  ! '  cried  the  dairy-girl.  '  Should  we  be  in  these 
rooms  if  he  were  ?  ' 

'  "Why  not  ? '  said  Viva  in  haughty  wrath.  *  He  would  let  me 
be,  at  the  least.  You  should  have  seen  how  he  bowed  to  me/ 

And  little  by  little  she  dropped  aside  and  wandered  away 
from  grand'mere  and  Sarazin's  niece.  When  she  glanced  at  the 
great  mirrors  that  they  passed,  she  saw  how  utterly  unfitting 
to  the  place  looked  the  little  brown  shrivelled  figure  of  the  good 
old  woman,  and  the  plump  coarse  form  of  the  milkmaid,  with 
their  serge  gowns,  and  their  linen  caps,  and  their  heavy  wooden 
shoes  ;  and  she  grew  impatient  and  ashamed  of  her  proximity 
to  them.  She  liked  best  to  roam  through  the  chateau  alone, 
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arxt  whwi  ehe  roet  i\ny  of  the  household,  glide  by  them  unseen \ 
and  BO  she  got  away  by  herself  and  strayed  at  ease,  dreaming  a 
thouwmd  dreams  through  the  halls  and  chambers  and  corridors 
of  Yilliers. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  she  noticed  portraits  of  its  owner,  and 
stood  before  them  with  rapt  uplifted  eyes  and  folded  hands. 
His  face  had  a  strong  fascination  for  her ;  but  the  chief  spell  of 
his  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first '  great  prince'  she 
had  ever  seen.  For  Viva,  the  offspring  of  hazard,  who  had  no 
more  ancestry  than  any  blue  cornflower  that  opened  to  the  sun, 
and  knew  no  more  whence  she  came  than  any  gold-spotted  moth 
fluttering  up  in  the  star-light,  was  by  instinct  a  passionate  aris- 
tocrat, and  adored  what  she  did  not  possess  with  all  the  half- 
envious,  half-generous  obstinacy  of  a  thoroughly  feminine 
nature. 

No  one  interfered  with  her  ;  she  went  where  she  would,  and, 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  a  curious  vague 
mixture  of  pain,  pleasure,  wonder,  desire,  irritation,  and  enjoy- 
ment, unanalysed  as  a  child's  thoughts  are,  she  never  remem- 
bered that  her  '  grand'mere'  might  be  uneasy  at  her  absence,  or 
vexed  by  her  abandonment.  Things  of  Viva's  type  very  seldom 
do  think  of  others. 

Straying  about  thus  by  herself,  she  came  at  last  into  the 
picture-galleries.  She  had  an  instinctive  love  of  pictures,  born 
partly  of  her  passion  for  colour,  partly  of  her  impulses  towards 
graceful  form  and  fair  ideals. 

Except  the  sketches  of  Tricotrin,  she  had  never  seen  any 
paintings  save  those  in  the  nunnery  chapel;  and  hour  after  hour 
went  by  with  her  like  enchantment  in  the  presence  of  the  Cuyps 
and  Claudes,  Salvators  and  Titiaus,  Liberis  and  Van  Horns. 
To  the  eyes  of  a  young  and  imaginative  creature,  the  painter  is 
as  a  magician,  and  each  picture  becomes  a  mirror  of  gramarye. 

The  works  that  appealed  to  the  soul,  the  beatitudes  and  the 
martyrdoms  of  spiritual  art,  of  divine  aspiration,  were  dumb 
to  her ;  but  the  works  that  were  full  of  fragrance,  of  colour,  of 
splendour,  of  magnificent  fancy — the  works  that  appealed  to  the 
senses  by  the  highest  forms  of  sensuous  beauty — filled  her  with 
a  rapturous  delight. 

A  tall,  frail,  white-haired  old  man,  the  custodian  of  the  gal- 
leries, seeing  her  enter,  watched  her  long,  himself  unseen.  It 
was  so  seldom  that  any  footfall  was  heard  in  his  solitude,  that 
the  presence  of  this  vivacious,  beautiful,  unknown  child  was 
very  welcome  to  him. 

He  approached  her  at  last,  and  spoke.     Viva,  awakened  out 
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of  her  trance,  and  ever  ready  with  speech,  answered  him  gladly, 
and  told  him  how  she  came  thither,  and  all  else  that  he  choso 
to  ask  of  her ;  while  in  turn  she  rained  questions  upon  him.  To 
these  he  replied  cautiously ;  he  was  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
house,  and  there  were  things  in  their  lord's  life  of  which  the 
servants  never  gossiped.  But  of  the  pictures  he  discoursed 
readily,  and  told  her  what  she  would  of  their  histories. 

Though  gifted  with  the  charming  facile  talents  that  make, 
under  culture,  bewitching  and  brilliant  women,  Viva  was  very 
ignorant — almost  as  ignorant  in  knowledge  as  she  was  intelli- 
gent in  perception,  owing  less  to  the  nuns'  mode  of  teaching 
than  to  her  own  radiant  idleness,  and  her  incurable  hatred  of 
trouble.  The  old  custos  was  pleased  to  find  a  listener  for  his 
lore,  and  she  was  well  amused  with  his  stories.  To  the  gene- 
alogies and  histories  of  the  works  she  lent,  indeed,  but  a  listless 
ear ;  to  the  anecdotes  he  told  her  of  the  portraits  she  gave  an 
eager  attention.  Human  life  interested  her  more  than  any 
other  thing,  she  had  seen  so  few  forms  of  it,  it  was  environed 
to  her  sight  with  such  magical  mystery,  and  it  lay  in  her  hands 
like  an  unopened  casket,  from  which  all  the  gifts  of  the  gods 
would  one  day  arise  to  her. 

One  portrait  attracted  her  in  especial. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  boy,  quite  young,  standing  up  to  his 
knees  in  shallow  water  and  flowering  bulrushes,  with  a  wounded 
water-bird  in  his  hand.  The  singular  charm  of  the  picture  lay 
in  the  union  of  his  sunlit  and  fearless  radiance  of  boyish  beauty, 
and  the  tearful,  tender,  wistful  compassion  in  his  eyes  as  he  re- 
garded the  stricken  bird.  She  was  of  too  heedless  a  temper  to 
be  very  pitiful  herself;  yet  the  study  moved  her  and  riveted 
her  gaze.  It  was  life-size,  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  and  bore 
surety — which  some  portraits  do,  even  to  those  who  know  not 
their  subjects — of  being  a  faithful  resemblance  of  the  original 
it  recreated. 

'  Who  is  that  boy  ?  '  she  asked  softly  at  length. 

The  old  man  sighed. 

'  One  who  died  long  ago.' 

:  Died !     O,  he  looks  so  full  of  life ! ' 

*  The  brightest  flowers  are  always  the  quickest  to  fade.  How 
long  the  brown  wallflower  lives ;  but  the  purple  convolvulus 
withers  with  its  noon.' 

She  was  used  to  such  fanciful  speech,  and  it  heightened  her 
interest  in  the  portrait. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  of  hira  ?  was  he  well  known  to  pu? 

'  Yes,  long  years  ago,  in  another  land  than  this.     Move  you 
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into  the  shade — there,  the  sun  falls  still  on  his  face.  I  will  tell 
j'ou  the  tale,  if  you  wish;  there  is  no  shame  in  it.' 

He  stopped.  There  was  one  history  in  his  lord's  life  that 
i/as  dark  with  shame — a  shame  that  every  soul  in  his  great 
household  had  felt  as  their  own  dishonour  when  it  had  touches 
their  master's  name. 

'  Tell  me  ! '  cried  Viva,  happy  in  her  new  companion,  eager 
for  a  new  history,  forgetful  that  the  anxious  heart  of  the  old 
woman  Virelois  would  be  ere  this  palpitating  in  wonder  and 
terror  at  her  absence.  '  Tell  me  ! '  she  cried,  with  her  bright 
eyes  fastened  on  the  fair  eyes  of  the  boy. 

And  the  old  man  told  her : 

*  It  was  long  ago  that  yon  lad  lived.     I  was  young  myself 
in  those  days.     My  lord — not  this  lord,  but  his  father— was  a 
wild  and  lawless  man ;  proud  beyond  all,  but  given  over  to  his 
passions,  which  were  stronger  yet  than  even  his  pride.  He  was 
always  known  as  the  Mad  Earl.     The  world  thought  his  mad- 
ness surely  proved  when  in  his  travels  he  wedded  a  fisher-girl, 
from  the   sea  cabins  away  to  the  west  there,  by  the  Biscay 
waters.     I  have  heard  that  they  are  very  proud  also — those 
fishing  people  of  the  sands  of  Olonne  ;  that  she  refused  to  him 
to  be  aught  save  his  wife.     But  you  know  nothing  of  these 
things— I  forget.   Well,  he  brought  her  home  ;  there  were  none 
to  say  him  nay.    She  was  a  magnificent  creature — daring,  beau- 
tiful, free  of  limb,  carrying  herself  like  a  fleet  forest  doe.    But 
of  course  there  was  a  strange  diiference  betwixt  her  and  the 
women  of  his  own  rank.     She  was  a  wild  mare  of  the  desert, 
and  they  as  the  stalled,  slender,  pampered  Spanish  jennets ; 
and  the  trammels  of  splendour  were  chains  on  her,  and  the 
tyranny  of  pomp  was  a  curb  that  for  ever  fretted  and  galled  her. 

*  In  her  own  national  garb  she  looked  an  empress,  but  in  a 
patrician's  robe  she  was  a  noble  thing  imprisoned,  that  made 
one  ready  to  weep.     She  bore  a  son  in  the  first  year,  and  I 
think  the  only  happy  moments  she  knew  grew  out  of  the  boy ; 
for  her  husband,  repenting  his  act,  took  a  hatred  to  her  ;  and 
he  was  passionate  and  hot  and  cruel,  and  would  scourge  her 
with  many  hard  words  of  scorn.  And  that  hatred  for  her  spread 
to  her  son :  he  would  scarce  bear  the  sight  of  the  child,  yet  a 
nobler  little  lad  never  breathed.     The  child  loved  his  mother, 
and  felt  the  cruelty  to  her,  though  he  was  but  an  infant  when 
it  came  to  an  end.   She  died  when  he  was  only  a  few  years  old, 
worn  out  by  futile  paim  and  loss  of  liberty,  like  a  captive 
leopardess. 

lord  went  into  distant  lands,  and  took  another  wife  in 
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ner  stead, — this  time  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince ;  and 
when  in  time  she  also  brought  him  a  son  his  bitterness  grew 

froater  yet  against  his  heir  who  had  sprung  from  a  race  of 
Vench  fishers.  He  would  scarce  ever  see  the  boy  ;  and  never 
saw  him  without  a  mocking  taunt  or  a  brutal  glance.  But  the 
two  children  grew  up  together  with  some  seven  years  between 
them,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  love  in  which  they  held 
each  other.  The  difference  of  age  only  seemed  to  serve  to  draw 
them  closer  together.  My  lord  and  his  wife  were  seldom  with 
them ;  they  lived  in  the  great  world,  and  the  boys  were  left, 
with  the  care  of  able  scholars,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Beau- 
manoir  woods.  Only,  at  such  rare  times  as  the  castle  was 
filled  with  guests,  it  was  always  the  younger  that  was  displayed 
and  caressed  and  adored  ;  the  elder  was  almost  banished.  But 
no  venom  came  between  them ;  there  was  naught  of  the  Cain 
in  the  one,  there  was  generous  childish  love  in  the  other. 
Lord  Chanrellon — that  was  the  heir's  title — had  much  of  his 
mother  in  him  ;  he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and  he  gave 
back  scorn  for  scorn  with  his  father.  One  day  when  he  was 
fifteen, — he  was  younger  when  that  picture  you  see  there  was 
painted, — iny  lord  and  he  came  in  collision.  The  quarrel  wa3 
brought  about  by  a  noble  dog  that  the  Earl  commanded  to  be 
killed,  under  some  specious  pretext,  but  chiefly,  it  was  well 
known,  because  Lord  Chanrellou  loved  the  poor  brute.  Wild 
words  came  on  that  score  between  them ;  Chanrellou  was  mad 
with  rage  and  anguish,  and  said  fiery  and  furious  things  in  his 
dead  mother's  name  ;  and  my  lord  cursed  him  aloud,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  struck  dead  rather  than  ever  enter  into  his 
heritage.  It  was  an  awful  scene  ;  but  the  whole  household  were 
for  the  boy,  and  pitied  him,  and  honoured  him  only  the  more  ; 
for  he  was  the  beloved  one  of  us  all,  and  we  knew  that  he  was 
in  the  right,  and  mortally  stung,  and  wounded,  and  incensed. 
"Well,  the  night  of  that  day  some  rare  jewels  were  missing ;  they 
required  to  be  reset,  and  had  been  left  in  a  casket.  Great  search 
and  demand  were  made  for  them  :  and  my  lord,  blind  with  wino 
and  with  hate,  charged  his  eldest-born  with  the  theft  of  the 
diamonds.  Ah,  if  you  had  seen  the  lad's  face  in  that  hour  !  I 
never  beheld  a  thing  so  beautiful !  its  unutterable  scorn,  its 
speechless  amaze,  its  luminous  truth  and  honour  that  any  dolt 
must  have  read  in  its  gaze !  He  never  made  answer  to  the 
foul  foolish  charge ;  he  only  drew  himself  straight  as  an  arrow, 
with  his  head  proudly  poised  like  a  stag's,  and  looked  hia 
father  hard  and  full  in  the  eyes.  Then,  without  a  word,  he 
passed  from  the  chamber. 

G 
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1  It  was  near  midnight  then ;  when  the  sun  rose  he  was  miaa- 
ing.  "We  scoured  park  and  forest  and  hamlet,  we  hunted 
through  hrake  and  plantation,  we  dragged  water,  and  we  loosed 
his  own  bloodhound  out  on  the  track.  His  young  brother  said 
that  lie  had  been  wakened  by  Chanrellon  leaning  over  him  and 
kissing  him  on  his  mouth,  and  murmuring,  "  You  shall  have  it 
all,  my  darling ;  be  brave  and  noble  and  true."  But  be  had 
been  still  half  asleep,  and  had  thought  it  only  a  dream.  How- 
ever, it  had  been  no  dream  :  it  must  have  been  terrible  truth, 
For  toward  eventide  we  raked  up  his  cap  entangled  among  the 
water-lilies  on  the  moat,  and  a  poacher  crept  forward  and 
confessed  that  about  the  dawn  he  had  heard  a  dull  splash  in 
the  water  and  had  stolen  away — frightened,  not  daring  to  see 
what  caused  it.  So  then  we  knew  he  was  dead ;  and  the  young 
one  grieved  for  him  as  a  lamb  for  its  mother.' 

The  old  man  paused ;  his  voice  failed  him  ;  the  time  of  his 
sorrow  seem  fresh  to  him  as  that  of  a  day  just  gone  by,  and  his 
gaze  was  fixed  on  the  fair  tender  face  of  the  boy  that  looked 
down  from  above  in  the  sunlight. 

Viva  listened,  hushed  and  wondering. 

1  Why  do  you  think  that  he  died  ?'  she  asked  at  length. 

*  Why  ?  why  ?     Child,  does  not  your  own  heart  tell  you  ?' 

'  But  to  leave  such  a  splendid  heritage  ?'  she  murmured. 

1  Well,  there  are  some  to  whom  there  is  no  heritage  worth 
aught  save  their  own  stainless  honour.  Lord  Chanrellou  was 
one  of  them.  He  had  the  sea-lion's  blood  of  his  mother's  race, 
and  taunts  had  lashed  that  wild,  brave,  untamable  blood  into 

fury.' 

Viva  mused  awhile  wistfully ;  the  history  touched  her,  and 
yet  she  understood  the  impulse  of  the  dead  heir  as  little  as 
young  Pompeius,  with  his  insatiate  and  dazzled  vanity,  could 
understand  the  supreme  scorn  and  sacrifice,  half  contempt,  half 
generosity,  of  the  Suilan  renunciation. 

'  And  you  never  knew  more  of  his  fate  ?'  she  whispered,  with 
a  certain  sense  of  dread  as  the  light  died  off  from  the  portrait, 
while  a  passing  cloud  swept  over  the  sun. 

'  What  more  was  there  to  know  ?  We  searched  for  his  body ; 
but  we  felt  that  the  search  was  useless,  for  the  moat  was  fed  by 
subterranean  waters  whose  channels  ran  deep,  and  passed  out 
to  the  ocean,  The  child  had  been  pierced  to  the  quick  by  the 
scorn  cast  on  his  lost  mother  and  the  bitterness  flung  on  him- 
self. He  had  been  falsely  accused.  To  tempers  like  his  there 
is  no  more  unpardonable  wound.  He  was  ever  impetuous  and 
warm  to  passion,  though  those  who  knew  him  aright  could  lead 
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him  by  his  affections  with  a  cord  of  silk.  "Well,  the  Earl  felt 
remorse,  I  know  :  he  suffered  keenly  for  awhile  ;  but  the  boy 
that  he  loved  was  heir  now,  and  this  soon  sufficed  to  console 
him.  The  lad  himself — my  present  lord — felt  far  more 
enduring  grief.  For  a  long  time  he  was  as  one  who  had  lost 
all  the  treasure  he  owned.  He  had  worshipped  his  elder 
brother ;  and  the  tragedy  left  its  sorrow  on  him  for  so  long, 
that  I  think  his  nature  never  wholly  recovered  its  elasticity  ;  it 
made  him  grave  beyond  his  years,  though  he  was  so  young 
when  it  happened.' 

*  Does  he  ever  think  of  it  now  ?' 

'  Ah,  who  can  say  ?  My  lord  is  a  great  man,  and  lives  in  a 
great  world.  He  may  have  utterly  forgotten — I  know  not. 
For  thirty  years  none  have  ever  heard  him  allude  to  his  dead 
half-brother.  Men  as  high  as  he  have  fleeting  memories. 
Yet  sometimes  I  fancy  he  remembers  his  playmate  ;  for  when 
he  purchased  this  place,  and  selected  it  as  his  favourite 
residence,  he  ordered  this  portrait,  among  others,  to  be  brought 
hither.  That  would  look  as  though  all  remembrance  had  not 
perished.  However,  that  also  is  many  years  ago  now,  and 
recollection  withers  under  eminence.' 

'I  saw  him  once,  not  long  ago,'    whispered  Viva,    'am; 
thought  that  he  looked  like  a  sovereign.' 

'  He  is  a  great  man,'  said  the  old  servant  briefly.  Her  syu:- 
pathies  were  chiefly  with  the  lofty  and  brilliant  life  who.-s 
power  and  strength  and  dominion  allured  her  fancy  ;  his  weiv 
with  the  young,  rash,  noble  life  snapped  in  twain  so  early,  like 
a  young  pine  broken  by  the  first  autumnal  storm. 

He  looked  at  her  half  curiously,  halt  angrily. 

*  You  have  not  much  heart,  you  fair  thing  !'  he  muttered  as 
he  moved  away. 

Viva  laughed  a  little  to  herself.  She  remembered  that  the 
Count's  daughter  at  the  convent  had  said  it  was  c  provincial'  to 
feel  emotion,  and  she  accepted  his  remark  as  a  «ompHment  to 
her  own  aristocracy. 

The  sun  was  still  clouded,  and  there  was  a  gray  shadow  lying 
across  the  face  of  the  portrait,  as  she  gave  one  lingering  fare- 
well glance  to  it,  and  fluttered  on  to  gaze  in  entranced  delight 
at  the  velvet  beauties  of  Boucher,  the  pictured  pageants  of 
Versailles,  the  rose- wreathed  laughing  goddesses  of  Watteau. 

The  old  man,  disappointed,  went  back  to  his  nook  in  one  of 
the  embayed  casements,  and  bent  afresh  over  a  manuscript 
catalogue  of  his  beloved  collection,  which  had  been  a  labour  of 
love  with  him  for  many  years.  He  took  no  more  heed  of  her  ; 

o  2 
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but  when,  later  on,  she  passed  him  with  a  gay  farewell,  flying 
with  swift  feet  down  the  long  galleries,  he  murmured  after 
her: 

'  You  will  never  harm  yourself  for  another's  sake,  you  hand- 
some, wanton  dragonfly,  though  many  may  suffer  for  yours, 
like  enough  ! ' 

Viva  did  not  hear ;  she  was  out  of  the  picture-galleries,  and 
pursuing  her  adventures  through  the  building,  with  her  long, 
fair,  tumbled  hair  flying  behind  her  like  a  comet's  golden  train. 

'  O,  how  foolish  he  must  have  been  to  have  given  up  this  !  * 
she  thought.  The  boy's  face  haunted  her;  but  his  history 
failed  to  touch  her,  because  it  seemed  to  her  a  madness  so 
absolute  and  so  insensate  to  fling  away  such  proud  inheritances 
for  the  mere  sake  of  a  stung  honour  and  a  dead  mother's 
memory.  She  had  been  always  caressed,  indulged,  adored; 
*he  had  a  charming  innocent  vanity  that  made  any  doubt  of 
herself  impossible ;  she  was  never  wounded  by  any  shame  at 
her  fate,  because  she  was  so  perfectly  assured  that  her  birth 
must  be  royal  at  least,  if  not  more  than  mortal.  To  comprehend 
the  sensitive  pride  that  had  refused  to  accept  honours  be- 
grudged ;  the  fiery  impulse  that  had  refused  to  remain  a 
burden  to  a  race  that  had  rejected  his  mother ;  the  childlike 
chivalry  of  tenderness  that  had  chosen  rather  to  perish  than 
live,  barring  out  the  brother  he  loved  from  his  heritage,  was 
impossible  to  her.  Their  nobility,  indeed,  she  saw  ;  but  what 
she  felt  far  more  clearly  was  their  over-wrought  and  headlong 
self-ruin. 

She  wandered  on,  through  the  reception-rooms  and  conserva- 
tories, as  idly  and  as  gaily  as  a  bird  wanders  through  a  rosary, 
and  paused  once  more,  in  breathless  amaze  of  wondering 
relight,  in  the  midst  of  the  tropical  houses.  She  who  had 
i  -ver  beheld  any  flowers  save  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the 
woods,  had  never  seen  aught  in  her  dreams  equal  to  these 
glorious  blossoms  of  purple  and  scarlet  and  amber;  these 
gigantic  perfume-breathing  lilies ;  these  marvellous  parasites 
with  their  network  of  colour ;  these  palms  like  the  columns  of 
some  Solomon's  Temple. 

She  was  in  perfect  solitude  ;  there  was  nothing  living  beside 
herself  save  the  canaries  and  lovebirds  and  cockatoos,  that 
nuvle  their  home  amid  the  profuse  vegetation.  She  sank 
down  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  entrance,  entranced  ;  scarcely 
breathing,  yet  almost  laughing  with  ecstasy.  As  the  hues  f 
the  Bouchers  and  Watteaus  had  enchanted  her  eyes,  so  this 
wilderness  of  colour,  this  delirium  of  perfume,  intoxicated  her 
ncn«es.  She  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head  in  rapture. 
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4  Ab/  she  cried  aloud  to  the  wandering  birds, — '  ah,  this 
must  have  been  the  world  I  belonged  to !  this  was  the  king- 
dom  of  my  birth ! ' 

To  her  it  seemed  far  likelier  that  she  had  sprung  from  the 
violet  chalice  of  some  superb  flower,  such  as  those  that  hurg 
by  the  thousand  around  her,  than  that  anything  of  want,  of 
humiliation,  of  human  care  or  human  shame,  should  ever  havt 
weighed  with  her. 

Her  origin  was  a  mystery ;  her  existence  was  dependent 
upon  charity ;  her  only  recollections  were  of  the  homely  hearth 
of  an  old  peasant  woman.  But  this  made  no  difference  to 
Viva.  She  believed  devoutly  in  the  splendour  of  her  own 
descent;  and  gazing  down  the  maze  of  tropical  colour,  and 
drawing  in  the  delicious  odours  of  the  magic  fLowers,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  only  revisited  the  place  of  her  birth,  that  she 
only  breathed  the  air  that  she  had  used  to  breathe  in  her 
native  land. 

And  whether  this  was  in  truth  the  awakening  of  dim  infant 
memories  and  associations  long  lost  but  unforgotten,  or 
whether  it  was  but  the  fancied  glories  of  an  imagination 
steeped  in  fairy  lore  and  legendary  fantasies,  she  never  asked 
herself.  To  her  own  persuasion,  lying  on  these  marble  steps, 
under  these  wondrous  coils  of  blossom,  she  was  like  the  slum- 
bering princess  of  the  enchanted  forest,  who  waited  for  her 
coming  hero,  for  the  advent  of  her  empire.  And  dreaming 
thus  in  the  hot  atmosphere,  in  the  intense  perfume,  in  the 
lulling  of  the  fountains  that  played  near,  the  sultry  fragrance 
overcame  her,  her  head  sank  down  upon  the  marble,  and  she 
fell  asleep. 

Lying  thus,  canopied  by  the  purple-flowering  vine  of  the 
Pacific,  with  her  flushed  cheek  on  the  white  stone,  and  hei 
lips  lightly  parted,  and  the  cambric  of  her  bodice  half  open 
showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  snowy  chest,  a  youth,  coming 
in  through  the  orangeries,  saw  her,  and  started  and  paused 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  brown  delicate  features,  and 
dark  slumbrous  eyes,  that  lighted  and  smiled  as  they  fell  OB 
her. 

'A  little  peasant  with  a  princess's  face!  Where  can  she 
come  from,  I  wonder  ?'  he  thought,  as  he  stooped  down  from 
the  stair  above  Ler  on  which  his  steps  had  been  arrested,  and 
looked  long  and  closely  at  her  as  she  slept.  He  was  moved 
and  thrilled  with  her  loveliness ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
study  it  mercilessly  in  its  unconsciousness ;  he  only  hesitated 
as  to  whether  or  no  he  should  waken  her. 
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He  could  learn  who  she  was  without  her  aid;  and  she  might 
raise  some  alarm  if'  she  were  startled. 

He  guessed  that  she  came  from  some  one  of  the  hamlets, 
and  had  strayed  in  thither,  and  fallen  asleep  through  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  the  hothouses.  He  bent  down  one  moment,  on 
an  impulse  to  awaken  her  by  kisses  on  her  cheek;  but  some 
look  on  her  face,  even  in  its  ignorance  of  slumber,  repressed 
the  impulse  as  it  rose.  He  scarcely  dared  to  adventure  that 
mode  of  calling  her  back  to  the  sentient  world.  He  gazed  at 
her  long,  and  drew  some  of  her  curls  through  his  hands.  She 
was  unlike  any  one  of  the  peasant  girls  whom  he  had  ever  seen 
among  the  vineyards  or  on  the  river  barges  :  he  felt  a  difference 
that  he  could  not  have  analysed. 

Then,  moving  very  softly,  he  gathered  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  from  the  grapes  and  oranges  that  hung  abovehead,  laid 
/hem  down  on  her  blue  kirtle  without  wakening  her,  and  draw- 
ing off  a  ring  from  his  hand,  slipped  it  over  a  branch  of  yellow 
jasmine,  and  left  it  with  the  fruit  on  her  lap.  Then,  laughing 
to  himself,  he  moved  away,  and  out  of  the  tropical  houses. 

'  The  pretty  fool  will  think  they  came  from  paradise !  *  he 
mused.  'It  will  be  the  best  mode  to  rouse  her  to  interest: 
nothing  allures  a  woman  like  a  mystery  !  "Who  can  she  be  ? 
But  that  can  soon  be  learned.' 

Viva  slept  on,  unconscious  of  her  gazer  and  her  gifts.  The 
day  was  far  advanced  when  she  awoke  with  a  start,  as  a  loriot 
flying  past  her  brushed  her  forehead  with  his  wing.  Her  eyes 
were  barely  opened  ere  she  saw  the  fruit  and  flower  and  jewel 
on  her  lap.  She  gave  a  loud  cry,  half  of  terror,  half  of  delight. 
By  her  they  were  believed  to  be  as  surely  fallen  from  a  super- 
natural hand  as  Dorothea's  roses  and  apples,  which  were  sent 
from  Eden  to  convince  the  scoffer  and  the  sceptic. 

The  place  filled  her  with  a  sudden  affright.  The  birds  seemed 
elves,  the  flowers  seemed  like  glistening  eyes.  The  odours  and 
the  heat  stifled  her ;  the  cadence  of  the  fountains  sounded  like 
fairies'  music.  She  gathered  all  the  presents  up  in  her  linec 
skirt,  and  fled  headlong  out  from  the  winter-gardens,  and  undez 
the  colonnades  of  orangeries,  and  forth  into  the  fresh  air,  hardly- 
knowing  what  she  did,  but  believing  that  she  bore  some  fairy's 
treasures  with  her ;  calling  aloud  on  Saraziu  and  grand'mere, 
and  half  delirious  with  the  wonder  of  her  own  greatness,  that 
thus  marked  her  out  for  such  especial  favour  from  this  elfin 
world,  which  was  unseen  by  common  eyes. 

She  had  some  recollection  of  the  way  she  had  come  from  the 
out-houses  where  Sarazin's  niece  h?"4  her  dwelling ;  and  she 
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rushed  on  and  on,  across  the  gardens,  down  the  terraces,  over 
the  lawns,  along  the  avenues,  all  on  fire  with  her  marvellous 
story,  panting  and  thirsting  to  gain  a  listener.  Instinct  took 
her  right ;  and  she  dashed  headlong  into  the  wide  cool  chamber, 
with  its  blue  and  white  Dutch  tiles,  and  its  sweet,  wholesome 
scent  of  cows  and  of  milk,  of  thyme  and  of  clover,  where  the 
dairy-women  were  clustered  around  the  old  Virelois,  who  was 
sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling  on  the  Virgin  and 
Tricotrin  to  aid  aiid  forgive  her,  for  she  had  lost  the  child. 

Yiva,  utterly  regardless  of  the  woe  that  she  had  caused, 
bounded  into  their  midst,  and  held  the  jasmine  branch,  with 
its  yellow  stars,  before  their  astonished  eyes. 

1  Grand'mere,  grand'mere  !  look  here !  You  and  I  knew  that 
I  was  not  as  others  are.  See  what  the  fairies  have  sent  me  !' 

The  old  woman,  breaking  from  the  circle  of  her  sympathisers, 
threw  her  arms  round  her  recovered  treasure,  scolding  and 
caressing  her,  praising  the  saints  and  reproving  the  wanderer, 
all  in  one  breath.  But  Yiva  shook  aside  her  embrace  with  a 
certain  impatience. 

'  I  had  a  right  to  go  where  I  chose ! '  she  cried ;  c  and  look 
here,  were  not  these  well  worth  the  straying  for  ?  0,  you  do 
not  know  what  I  have  seen — such  things  !  such  things !  And 
I  fell  asleep  at  last  in  the  temple  of  the  flowers  ;  and  while  I 
slept  it  was  all  changed,  and  every  blossom  turned  into  a  fairy, 
and  every  bird  into  a  wood-elf;  and  when  I  awoke  there  were 
these  in  my  lap,  and  the  magic  ring  hung  on  the  great  amber 
jasmine!' 

Her  audience  were  dumb  with  solemn  amaze.  Yiva,  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  exaggeration,  and  working  herself  into  the 
full  credence  that  all  had  been  as  she  told  it,  stood  in  their 
circle  proud  with  all  the  pride  of  one  selected  by  fate  for  an 
extraordinary  distinction,  and  smiling  on  them  with  con- 
temptuous benignity. 

1  O,  you  have  never  known  such  a  wonder — you  ! '  she  said, 
with  scorn  at  the  mutterings  of  the  awe-stricken  dairywomen. 
'  Of  course  you  have  not ;  one  must  be  of  that  world  ere  one 
beholds  it.  Tour  cows  chew  the  daisies  and  buttercups,  only 
tasting  in  them  food  to  make  milk  ;  but  none  the  less  do  fairies 
and  elves  live  under  the  grasses  for  those  who  have  sight  that 
can  see  them.  Yes,  it  was  all  as  I  tell  you.  The  place  was 
full  of  a  glory,  and  I  heard  the  most  exquisite  music — so  soft ! 
so  soft!— and  you  can  feel  the  fruit,  and  smell  it,  and  eat  it,  if 
you  doubt ;  and  you  can  take  the  jasmine  in  your  hand  if  you 
like,  and  watch  the  ring  on  it  sparkle  and  flash.' 
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'  It  is  very  strange,'  murmured  grand'mcre  anxiously ;  while 
among  the  women  the  myth  soon  grew  into  an  article  of  faith 
with  the  giant  growth  of  any  popular  delusion  ;  but  they  held 
aloof  from  touching  either  the  fruit  or  the  flower. 

*  You  are  afraid,'  cried  Viva,  with  more  and  more  cruel  dis- 
dain. '  Do  you  suppose  they  would  give  what  would  hurt  me  ?' 
And  she  pressed  a  peach  to  her  curling  red  lips. 

Grand' mere  caught  her  hand  with  a  scream. 

'  Child  !  child !  if  the  fruit  be  unholy—' 

'Pooh!'  laughed  Viva,  setting  her  pearly  teeth  in  the 
luscious  juicy  pulp. 

They  watched  her,  expecting  some  horrible  change — what 
they  knew  not ;  but  all  they  saw  was  a  child  enjoying  a  fruit. 
Viva,  however,  had  only  done  it  out  of  bravado.  She  was  not 
by  any  means  secure  herself  that  some  extraordinary  trans- 
formation might  not  take  place  in  her,  though  she  had  too 
much  of  the  Eve  to  resist  the  temptation  of  trying;  and  she 
felt  a  sense  of  relief  that  she  would  have  scorned  to  have 
acknowledged  when  the  peach  was  eaten  down  to  its  stone,  and 
no  awful  results  had  ensued. 

Encouraged  by  her  exemption  from  evil,  the  women  ventured 
at  length  to  stretch  timid  hands  out  for  the  jasmine  bough,  and 
gaze  at  the  ring  that  hung  on  it,  and  babble  among  themselves 
with  voluble  excitability.  Grand'mere's  face  alone  remained 
wistful  and  anxious,  and  her  tongue  was  mute. 

'  It  is  truly  a  noble  bauble,'  was  all  she  said ;  '  but  how  canst 
thou  tell,  child,  whether  it  will  give  thee  pleasure  or  pain  ?  It 
came  to  thee  for  an  act  of  disobedience.' 

Viva,  infuriated  and  full  of  outraged  dignity,  seized  the  jas- 
mine out  of  her  hand,  and  went  off  by  herself  to  a  distant  nook 
of  the  dairy,  and  began  counting  her  grapes  and  her  oranges. 

'  You  are  a  set  of  senseless  peasants,'  she  muttered. 

The  brown  bright  mouselike  eyes  of  the  old  woman  were 
dimmed  a  moment  with  tears  she  would  not  shed ;  but  Viva, 
engrossed  in  making  the  sunset  rays  play  on  her  jewel,  never 
saw  that  dumb  reproach. 

The  milk-women  were  very  angered,  and  called  her  a  spoilt 
insolent  baby,  and  jabbered  hard  things  of  her  in  undertones, 
and  began  to  believe  all  this  magical  story  a  lie.  She  cast  one 
glance  of  supreme  scorn  upon  them,  then  turned  her  back  to 
them  where  she  sat  on  her  stool,  and  put  the  jasmine  on  her 
hair  and  the  ring  ou  her  finger. 

There  was  a  pleasant  meal  set  ready  in  the  dairy  chamber  of 
noney  and  cakes  and  coffee  and  hard  eggs — a  meal  whose  enjoy- 
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ment  her  absence,  and  the  anxiety  it  had  involved,  had  spoiled 
and  postponed.  Sarazin's  niece  came  kindly,  though  shyly,  to 
her,  and  pressed  her  to  join  in  it.  Viva  was  extremely  hungry, 
having  eaten  nothing  since  her  forenoon  bread-and-chestnuts  in 
the  boat ;  but  she  was  too  proud  to  deign  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  would  have  died  of  starvation  rather  than  have  shared  in 
their  supper.  She  shook  her  head  in  petulant  negative,  and 
sat  alone  eating  her  fairy  grapes,  which  were  delicious  indeed, 
but  unsatisfactory  save  to  her  pride. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave  the  dairy-house  for  the  boat, 
she  vouchsafed  them  never  a  word,  but  swept  out  through  the 
huge  brass  pans  on  the  floor  with  the  step  of  a  young  sovereign, 
and  passed  into  the  soft  gray  evening  with  the  jasmine  crown 
glittering  like  a  wreath  of  golden  stars  upon  her  head. 

*  If  that  be  how  jewels  change  the  temper,  they  must  be  the 
curse  of  the  world/  muttered  grand' mere. 

Yiva  heard;  but  she  would  not  deign  to  reply. 

'  She  is  a  vain  wicked  thing ;  she  will  bring  the  Virelois  to 
shame,'  said  one  of  the  dairy-maids,  standing  with  arms  akimbo 
on  the  lintel  of  the  door. 

*  Do  you  believe  in  that  story  ?     She  told  it  like  the  truth,1 
asked  another. 

'It  may  be;  such  things  have  been  known/  said  a  third 
cautiously. 

'  But  we  have  lived  here  all  our  lives,  and  never  heard  of  the 
like  at  Villiers/  responded  the  sceptic  from  the  doorway.  '  If 
the  young  lord  were  here,  I  should  say  it  was  one  of  his 
tricks/ 

The  conclave  laughed  ;  the  suggestion  was  agreeable.  To 
have  traced  an  envied  distinction  to  a  fount  of  evil  is  the 
sweetest  palliative  to  jealous  mortification. 

'  She  called  us  peasants,'  continued  the  cynic  in  the  porch. 
*  I  had  a  good  mind  to  tell  her  we  were  not  bastards,  but  knew 
who  our  mothers  and  fathers  were — which  is  much  more  than 
she  can  say  ;  and  I  would  have  said  it,  too,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  poor  old  grand' mere;'  and  she  plucked  a  spray  of 
honeysuckle  from  the  outside  wall,  and  bit  it  spitefully,  re- 
gretting her  excess  of  good-nature. 

Over  the  broad  green  pastures  that  stretched  around  the 
dairies  two  herdsmen  came  driving  up  some  of  the  cows  to 
their  stalls — pretty  smooth-hided  lowing  creatures,  with  sweet- 
toned  bells  that  sounded  pleasantly  through  the  evening 
stillness.  Both  animals  and  men  were  well  at  Villiers ;  they 
were  never  overtasked,  and  they  were  ever  gently  treated. 
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'  "What  news,  friend  Jourdan  ? '  called  out  the  girl  from  the 
doorway  to  the  cowherd  near  her.  There  was  very  little  news 
at  Villiers  at  such  seasons  L^S  its  lord  was  absent. 

c  Piffirie  has  foaled,'  said  Jourdan,  meaning  a  favourite  farm 
mare. 

<  Ah,  hah  !     And  what  else  ?  * 

'  The  mill  people  say  their  son  has  got  a  first-class  medal  at 
Paris  for  his  painting.  Thou  rememherest  him — that  idle 
simpleton  who  was  for  ever  chalking  over  tho  stable  walls,  and 
staring  at  dirt  and  stones  and  mosses  ?' 

'  A  medal !  And  the  fool  could  not  drive  a  cow  straight ! ' 
laughed  the  woman  with  her  hands  in  her  side.  l  What 
dse  ? ' 

'  Nothing.  Tes,  wait ;  the  bull  G-eorgeo  broke  his  feeding- 
tether,  and  led  us  a  fine  dance  this  morning  ;  and  they  tell  me 
the  young  seigneur  has  come  back  unexpectedly,  and  will  stay 
here  some  weeks.  He  is  in  disgrace  lor  some  freak,  so  they 
say.' 

And  he  passed  on  with  his  herd  to  the  fresh-smelling  fresh- 
foddered  stables  away  to  the  left. 

The  dairy-girl  in  the  porch  clapped  her  hands  above  her 
head,  and  shouted  with  gleeful  triumph : 

1 1  said  if  he  only  were  back.  Do  ye  hear,  Paule,  Claudine, 
Lisette  ?  He  is  back.  Ah,  ha  !  so  much  for  the  tale  of  the 
fairies !  so  much  for  the  worth  of  her  truth !  The  ring,  the 
ring !  It  is  not  a  marriage-ring  I  guess.  Ha,  ha ! ' 

And  she  laughed  till  the  rafters  rang  where  she  stood  undei 
the  honeysuckles  ;  for  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave. 

The  boat  went  home  in  silence.  Sarazin  was  tired ;  grand* - 
mere  full  of  thought ;  the  child's  heart  swelled  with  rage  and 
pride  where  she  sat  with  her  hands  full  of  the  magic  fruits,  and 
her  eyes  watching  the  star-rays  play  on  the  jewel  she  wore. 
Save  their  good-nights,  none  of  them  spoke  a  word. 

The  dog  barked,  the  white  cat  purred,  even  B,oi  Dore  woke 
on  his  perch  to  crow  a  welcome.  Viva  took  no  notice  of  any 
one  of  them.  Was  she  who  came  back  dowered  with  elfin 
gifts  to  heed  such  common  sounds  ? 

Moreover,  she  was  not  quite  at  ease  with  herself.  And  one 
must  be  very  much  at  one's  ease  to  enjoy  such  tender,  homely, 
innocent  things  as  these. 

Q-rand'mere  got  some  bread,  and  some  honeycomb,  and  some 
milk,  and  brought  them  to  her  in  silence ;  but  Viva  left  the 
food  almost  untasted,  though  she  needed  it.  She  knew  she 
had  been  wrong.  They  went  up-stairs  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
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needing  no  other  light;  and  the  child  undressed  herself  slowly, 
with  the  moonbeams  falling  about  her  fair  round  limbs  and 
shining  shower  of  hair. 

The  Virelois,  still  in  silence,  opened  her  book  of  Hours  and 
read,  knowing  the  words  by  heart,  and  forgetting  to  turn  over 
the  pages. 

Suddenly  Viva  sprang  to  her,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
her. 

'  Grand'mere,  I  was  wicked.     I  am  sorry.' 

The  old  woman's  firm  lips  quivered. 

*  That  is  enough,'  she  said  softly.  Then  she  laid  her  hands 
on  the  girl's  shoulders,  and  held  them  there,  looking  straight 
down  into  her  face  as  she  knelt. 

1  That  was  a  true  tale  you  told  us  this  day  ?  ' 

Viva's  eyes  met  hers  full  and  fearlessly. 

'  Quite  true,  grand'mere.' 

Then  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  Waif's  flushed,  wondering, 
eager  face. 

'  The  saints  take  thee  in  their  holy  keeping !  Go  j  say  thy 
prayers.' 


CHAPTEE  X. 

VIVA,  two  days  later,  was  lying  wide  awake  in  her  little 
white  nest  under  the  eaves,  while  still  the  first  tittering  of  her 
friends,  the  swallows  among  the  ivy,  was  the  only  sound  of  the 
coming  day,  and  B,oi  Dore,  in  the  shed  hard  by,  was  giving  his 
first  challenge  to  the  yet  unrisen  sun.  Her  heart  was  in  a 
tumult  of  glad  excitation ;  for  the  first  time  the  romance 
befitting  such  a  fairy  princess  as  she  had  touched  her  life ;  for 
the  first  time  those  long-careless  elfin  ancestors  of  hers  had 
bethought  them  of  her,  and  had  sent  her  a  visitant  from  their 
immortal  home.  The  first  page  of  that  bright-sealed  book  of 
Faerie,  which  she  called  her  Future,  had  been  opened  to  her 
gaze ;  the  charmed  reading  of  the  mystic  volume  had  commenced. 
A  terrible  loss  had  come  to  her,  which  wore  to  her  enchanted 
eyes  the  brilliancy  of  an  immeasurable  gain:  her  childhood 
had  gone  for  ever. 

Viva,  lying  awake  there  in  the  dulness  of  the  dawn,  was 
dreaming  of  the  wonderful  things  that  had  glorified  the  days 
gone  by.  Decidedly  those  fairy  progenitors  had  remembered 
her,  and  sent  her  a  fairy  prince  at  last. 
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It  bad  happened  in  this  wise : 

The  previous  morning  had  been  very  hot,  hot  to  tropical 
fervour,  even  in  the  cool  old  convent  gardens,  with  their  deep 
lush  grass,  their  silent  darkened  flower-filled  ways,  their  noise- 
less air  syringa-scented,  and  moved  by  the  silent  wings  of 
countless  birds. 

The  child  had  been  in  some  disgrace,  and  given  a  Latin  can- 
ticle to  learn,  and,  banished  in  solitude,  had  learned  her  task 
with  random  quickness,  knowing  nothing  of  its  meaning,  and 
then  resigned  herself  to  indolent  delight,  lying  half  covered 
with  the  thyme  and  plumes  of  spear-grass,  and  doing  nothing, 
in  sublime  content.  Hours  had  drifted  over  her  uncounted, 
when  the  boughs  above  her  bent,  their  leafage  rustled,  and  close 
beside  her  dropped — a  fairy  prince,  as  Viva  instantly  concluded 
— a  youth  of  two-and-twenty  years,  or  somewhat  more,  dressed 
in  dark  velvet,  like  an  old  picture,  delicate,  gracious,  very  fair 
to  look  at,  and  with  a  voice  like  thunder.  He  had  let  himself 
fall  from  the  convent  wall,  climbed  by  the  ivy's  aid ;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  Viva,  long  caressed  by  the  voices  of 
honest  affection,  heard  the  dangerous  voice  of  adulation. 

The  innocent  but  supreme  vanity  of  the  child  made  her, 
though  startled,  amazed,  perplexed,  and  a  little  frightened, 
quickly  grasp  the  flattering  truth,  that  it  was  her  own  loveli- 
ness— seen  on  the  highway  road  he  told  her — which  had 
incited  him  to  this  adventurous  experiment ;  and  her  visitor 
commanded  a  soft  sweet  eloquence  that  won  its  way  at  once  to 
her  hearing.  She  did  not  comprehend  one-half  that  he  said, 
nothing  that  he  implied ;  but  she  knew  the  one  fact :  that  he 
thought  her  very  beautiful ;  and  was  too  well  content  with  it 
to  refuse  to  hear  him  ring  the  changes  on  it. 

Nature  had  planted  in  her  an  innate  coquetry  as  thoroughly 
instinctive  as  a  bird's  flying ;  and  the  instinct  moved  her  now 
without  her  knowing  it.  Mushed,  startled,  infinitely  fair,  half 
risen  from  her  bed  of  fragrant  grasses,  she  gazed  at  her  young 
adorer,  and  listened  breathless  to  his  utterances ;  but  the  coy, 
proud,  arch,  malicious  feminine  nature  in  her  taught  her  to 
parry  his  words  and  play  with  his  worship,  in  an  impulse  to 
defend  herself  and  torment  him,  that  astonished  one  who  had 
thought  to  find  her  some  shy,  simple,  pretty  idiot  of  the  pea« 
santry. 

Viva — by  nature  wholly  free  from  shyness,  and  proud  of 
herself  from  her  conviction  of  her  lofty  birth — thought  nothing 
more  charming  than  such  an  interruption  of  the  too  even  tenor 
of  her  days ;  all  the  more  charming  because  of  the  atrocious 
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crime  the  stranger's  presence  formed  against  all  the  laws  of 
her  detested  foes,  the  nuns.  She  was  perfectly  aware  that  she 
was  sinning  against  all  their  rules  in  not  fleeing  instantly  from 
this  intruder;  but  the  rebellion  was  just  what  she  enjoyed. 
His  oratory  was  most  silvery  sweet  on  her  ear,  for  it  told  her 
only  of  herself;  and,  half  willing,  half  reluetant,  she  listened. 

It  was  just  what  suited  that  old,  shadowy,  luscious-scented 
garden,  and  such  aii  enchanted  princess  as  herself,  to  be  thus 
beset  under  the  mulberry  shadows  by  such  a  wooer. 

Of  love,  in  men's  and  women's  meaning,  the  Fille  des  Fees 
had  no  conception ;   this  was  only  worship,  she  thought,  such 
as  in  her  fairy  stories  the  captured  Prince  always  gave  the 
sovereign  Beauty.     The  youth  was  facile  of  tongue ;   in  very 
brief  space  he  had  filled  her  brain  with  intoxicating  images  of 
herself,  learned  all  she  had  to  tell  of  her  short  history,  and 
conjured  up  before  her  magnificent  visions  of  the  world  from 
which  she  was  shut  out ;  he  might  have  progressed  yet  farther, 
but  that  the  voice  of  Soeur  Seraphine  calling  for  Viva  and  the 
Latin   canticle  interrupted   his   success.     Not  caring  to  b 
caught  in  that  rookery  of  women,  the  young  stranger  mur 
mured  his  hurried  and  tender  farewell,  swung  himself  lightl^ 
by  branch  and  ivy  coil  up  the  steep  wall,  and  disappeared 
leaving  her  in  a  tumult  of  excitement,  which  sent  her  witl 
scarlet  cheeks  and  dancing  eyes  to  the  call  of  So3ur  Seraphine 
and  reduced  all  memory  of  the  canticle  to  chaos. 

She  awoke  the  next  morning,  feverish  with  wonder  and  ex 
pectation.     He  had  begged  her  to  meet  him  at  the  beech-tree 
and  had  promised  to  tell  her  of  a  thousand  marvellous  things. 
She  had  told  grand'mere,  and  grand'mere  had  not  been  as 
pleased  as  she  had  anticipated  ;  grand'mere  had  not  taken  her 
view  of  the  stranger;   grand'mere  had  scornfully  suggested 
that  if  he  were  a  fairy  prince  he  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  climbing  earthly  walls;   grand'mere  had  finally 
stated  that  it  must  have  been  he  who  had  had  to  do  with  the 
ring  up  at  Villiers,  and  declared  that  she  thought  Tricotrin 
would  not  like  her  to  go  to  the  beech-tree.     Whereupon  Yiva, 
self-willed,  but  frank  as  the  day,  had  declared  that  she  woul 
go,  that  nothing  should  prevent,  and  had  been  fiery,  and  way 
ward,  and,  as  she  well  knew,  naughty.     She  had  gone  to  beu 
with  naughtiness  in  her  soul,  and  awoke  with  it. 

When  she  threw  open  her  little  lattice,  close  under  its  sill, 
tfhere  a  robin's  nest  had  been  made  in  the  spring,  and  was  still 
there  though  the  young  redbreasts  had  all  flown,  there  gleamed 
eomething  of  all  colours,  with  a  shimmer  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
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It  lay  on  the  nest.  Trembling  with  delight  she  drew  it  u\ 
through  the  casement :  it  was  a  collar  of  exquisite  workmanship 
wreathed  with  forget-me-nots  in  turquoises  and  opals- — ten 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  the  silver  wreath  of  that 
odious  Adele. 

With  the  self-same  action  as  poor  Gretchen's,  Viva,  laugh- 
ing, and  almost  crying  with  joy,  clasped  the  lovely  thing  round 
her  own  white  throat,  and  gazed  enraptured  at  her  own  reflec- 
tion in  her  tiny  glass,  and  rushed  downstairs  to  where  the  old 
woman  was  busied  with  the  breakfast-coffee. 

*  Grand'mere,    grand'mere !     Look !    Was   he   not    a  fairy 
prince  after  all  ?  ' 

Grand'mere  looked,  and,  to  Viva's  amazement,  seemed  trou- 
bled, even  while  womanlike  she  marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  the 
toy. 

'  The  only  fairy  prince  the  world  holds — a  rich  man,'  she 
muttered.  '  Tour  throat  is  more  graceful  without  it,  my  little 
one/ 

'  Grand'mere ! '  cried  Viva  in  supreme  scorn, '  that  is  because 
I  am  dressed  like  a  child — like  a  peasant !  If  you  saw  me  with 
silks  and  laces  and  all  that  one  ought  to  have ! ' 

*  Ought  to  have ! J  murmured  the  old  woman  as  she  sat  down 
the  brown  rolls  and  the  steaming  milk.    '  There  is  no  one  from 
whom  you  could  clafm  even  these  as  your  right,  Viva.' 

Viva  did  not  hear  the  rebuke  ;  she  was  standing  in  ecstasy 
before  a  great  burnished  copper  cauldron  that  served  as  a 
mirror,  watching  the  sunshine  play  on  her  necklace.  Grand' - 
mere  wad  very  silent  during  the  breakfast,  though  her  cheerful 
loquacious  tongue  was  generally  never  still  over  her  coffee. 
Viva  was  silent,  too,  angered  that  her  splendid  possession  hsd 
not  met  with  more  enthusiasm.  Already  the  jewels  on  her 
throat  had  cast  a  shadow  on  her  young  soul :  they  were  so 
costly  and  so  brilliant  that  all  the  dear  familiar  things  of  her 

s  home — even  graud'mere's  brown  face  in  its  frame  of  white  linen 

\ — looked  common  and  unwelcome. 

„     '  You  will  go  to  the  beech-tree  ? '  asked  the  old  woman. 

..•     The  child  tossed  her  spirited  head. 
1  Of  course  ;  I  said  so.' 

But  when  Viva  came  in  the  late  afternoon  to  her  tryst 
under  the  beech  boughs,  knitting  her  scarlet  worsted,  sat 
grand'mere. 

Viva  could  have  cried,  and  her  prince,  when  he  came  also, 
could  have  cursed,  with  vexation.  But  he  was  not  so  frank  as 
the  Waifj  he  showed  no  displeasure;  on  the  contrary,  he 
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talked  so  softly  and  charmingly,  showed  so  graceful  a  respect 
toward  the  old  age  of  the  Virelois,  and  evinced  such  interest 
in  all  he  had  heard  of  Tricotrin,  that  even  grand'niere's  pre- 
judices began  to  dissolve. 

'  She  is  so  lovely !  she  is  fit  to  be  a  princess  in  earnest,  the 
little  angel ! '  thought  the  latter.  '  The  young  man  speaks  well ; 
he  has  a  fair  face — who  knows  ? ' 

And  her  thoughts  drifted  on,  building  castles  almost  as 
aerial  and  baseless  as  Viva's. 

He,  when  he  left  them  and  sauntered  away  to  where  hib 
servants  and  horses  waited  in  the  shadow,  mused  to  himself. 

'  The  old  fool  will  give  me  more  trouble  than  the  young  one. 
But  the  child  is  so  handsome — I  never  met  with  her  rival — she 
will  bo  worth  some  patience  and  some  strategy !  ' 

For  the  boy,  with  his  delicate  face  and  his  tender  voice,  was 
at  heart  the  coldest  of  sensualists  ;  and  youth  is  not  seldom  the 
most  cruel  of  egotists. 

'  Is  he  not  a  prince  now,  grand'mere  ? '  luughed  Viva  in 
triumph.  The  old  woman  mused. 

'  JJe  is  well  spoken,'  she  cried  cautiously.  '  But  I  misdoubt 
if  Tricotrin  will  wish  you  to  keep  that  pretty  toy ;  and — do  you 
like  this  one  as  well  as  that  great  lord  of  Villiers  that  you  told 
me  about  ? ' 

'  O,  no ! '  cried  Viva  fervently,  careless  of  how  her  confession 
hurt  her  present  hero.  '  He  looked  like  a  king,  a  Charlemagne, 
or  a  David,  or  an  Arthur,  you  know.  This  one  is  only  like  a 
Prince  Faineant.' 

And  she  laughed  mischievously  at  her  own  merry  conceit. 
She  was  delighted  that  '  this  one'  should  worship  her,  but  she 
had  no  inclination  to  worship  him. 

'  It  is  dangerous,'  thought  the  old  woman  anxiously.  'Ah, 
if  Tricotrin  were  only  a  man  in  a  house,  like  a  Christian,  instead 
of  always  wandering,  wandering,  wandering,  like  a  gipsy,  one 
could  let  him  know,  and  he  would  come.  M.  le  Cure  would 
write  for  me.  But  he  is  like  the  wind,  going  all  over  the  earth, 
no  one  knows  why  or  whither.  Well,  the  good  saints  have  her 
in  their  keeping ;  though  to  be  sure  one  does  not  know  whether 
she  was  ever  baptised,  which  may  make  them  indifferent.  But 
I  do  not  think  they  would  forsake  an  innocent  child  for  that ; 
and  Tricotrin  is  a  sorcerer,  he  will  come  if  any  real  peril 
touches  her.' 

So  she  comforted  herself  with  the  remembrance  of  the  occult 
powers  of  Viva's  guardian,  and  did  not  try  to  discover  who  the 
young  man  was,  lest  she  should  find  him  of  a  rank  that  would 
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dazzle  with  still  more  fatal  effect  the  eminence-seeking  eyes  of 
the  ambitious  Waif. 

To  the  best  of  her  power  the  good  old  creature  tried  to 
screen  the  child  from  the  sight  or  approach  of  this  dangerous 
stranger.  But  the  resources  that  riches  command,  and  the 
subtlety  of  such  love  as  the  young  voluptuary  had  conceived 
for  the  '  Light  of  the  Loire,'  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Virelois'  honest  and  simple  endeavours. 

He  made  no  more  trysts  since  Viva  so  innocently  revealed 
them,  but  over  and  over  again  he  waylaid  her,  in  the  woods,  on 
the  high-road,  at  the  ferry,  or  in  the  convent  garden  when  she 
was  condemned  to  solitude  for  inattention  or  insolence ;  and 
8nch  faults  were  now  more  common  than  ever.  Viva  was  of 
necessity  often  alone  ;  and  he  had  many  opportunities  to  gain 
her  ear.  He  filled  it  with  many  hyperboles  about  her  own  love- 
liness, with  many  asseverations  of  his  own  homage  to  it,  and 
with  what  was  yet  more  alluring  to  her,  many  pictures  of  the 
'  world '  for  which  she  longed.  Cities  of  Italy  all  glowing  with 
flowers  and  wild  with  festivals ;  masked  balls  all  a-glitter  with 
rich  hues  and  shining  jewels;  summer-fetes  with  the  toy-boats 
drifting  on  summer-lakes  to  palace-steps  hidden  in  myrtle  and 
oranges ;  Paris  itself  in  its  nights  of  rejoicing,  with  the  churches 
all  domes  of  sparkling  fire,  and  each  street  a  stream  of  laugh- 
ing life — all  these  he  painted  to  Viva,  and  relying  on  the 
child's  absolute  ignorance;  promised  her  deathless  roses,  royal 
power,  every  manner  of  glory  and  delight,  if  she  would  go 
thither  with  him.  But  Viva  resisted  this:  she  would  have 
dearly  liked  it,  she  told  him,  for  sake  of  all  those  wonderful 
things  which  he  promised  her.  But  then — Tricotrin,  grand'- 
mere,  Hoi  Dore,  Bebe,  all  that  there  were  to  leave  ! 

He  could  not  make  her  reconciled  to  flight  from  them  all ; 
and  he  soon  found  that  in  her  love  for  Tricotriu,  whom  lie 
hold  in  light  scorn,  never  having  seen,  as  some  vagabond  scoun- 
drel, lay  the  stoutest  foe  he  had  to  encounter.  Without  this 
he  might  easily  have  lured  her  to  her  own  ruin  by  those  chief 
agents  of  her  sex's  destruction,  vanity,  and  the  desire  of 
wealth.  It  was  in  her  love  for  her  protector  that  lay  the  only 
shield  she  had,  unconscious  as  she  was  of  her  own  danger.  It 
was  in  vain  that  her  wooer  promised  to  acquaint  Tricotrin  of 
her  presence  in  Paris  if  she  once  would  but  go  there;  Viva 
would  shake  her  head  and  ask  him  mournfully  how  could  he  do 
that  when  no  one  knew  where  Tricotrin  lived.  It  was  no  less 
in  yain  that  he  strove  to  persuade  her  that  Tricotrin  could  not 
be  angered,  but  would  rather  be  pleased  that  she  should 
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any  pleasure.  Her  heart  was  too  loyal  to  her  only  friend  to 
let  her  be  induced  to  go  from  the  home  that  he  gave  her, 
unknown  to  him.  Moreover,  Viva  was  rather  deterred  by  her 
consciousness  that  grand'mere  did  not  approve  of  the  stranger, 
or  of  his  jewelled  toys,  or  of  any  part  of  the  business  ;  and  the 
disapproval  of  the  good  indulgent  old  woman  was  so  rare  on 
any  project  of  the  child's  whom  she  loved  so  well  that  it  had  a 
weight  with  Viva  that  none  of  the  sermons  of  those  sisters, 
who  were  always  scolding  her,  would  have  possessed.  Her 
young  suitor  was  irritated  at  the  slow  progress  he  made ;  he 
was  used  to  conquer  quickly,  and  the  unforeseen  difficulty  he 
had  here  piqued  his  pride  and  his  self-admiration. 

*  "VVe  must  come  to  a  climax,'  he  thought  one  evening  as  he 
sauntered  to  meet  her.     *  It  is  no  use  playing  the  Faust  any 
longer  for  nothing ;    and  if  ever  there  were  a  Q-retchen  whom 
jewels  will  tempt  and  console  it  is  this  little  vain  ignoramus  ! ' 

As  he  mused  he  came  near  her ;  standing  beside  a  water- 
spring  with  the  jug  she  had  come  to  fill  hanging  empty  in  her 
hand,  while  she  dreamed  of — not  himself,  though  he  flattered 
himself  that  she  did  so — but  of  her  own  perfections  as  he  had 
mirrored  them  to  her. 

They  were  young ;  but  both  their  loves  were  as  egotistic 
and  as  insincere  as  though  they  were  two  subtle  courtiers 
playing  at  sentiment  for  the  sake  of  intrigue.  It  is  not  always 
in  youth  that  the  loves  are  the  strongest  and  purest.  The  in- 
sincerity and  the  egotism  were  unconscious  in  her,  in  him 
they  were  part  of  his  system ;  but  with  both  they  were  there. 

'  Viva,'  he  whispered  as  he  stole  behind  her,  *  that  is  too 
much  Cinderella's  work  for  my  princess ! ' 

The  poor  little  princess  coloured  angrily ;  she  was  only  too 
quick  herself  to  disdain  useful  errands. 

*  Grand* mere  is  old,  and  the  water  is  far  to  fetch/  she  said 
hurriedly,  apologising  for  doing  what  duty,  and  affection,  and 
veneration  for  age  alike  demanded.    So  soon  bad  the  poison  he 
had  sown  borne  fruit. 

*  You  can  do  these  things  and  look  a  princess  still,'  he  mur- 
mured.   '  Still  I  would  see  you  where  slaves  should  obey  your 
alightest  word.' 

*  Yes ! '  sighed  Viva. 

He  always  spoke  in  hyperbole  to  her,  and  the  child's  imagi* 
nation  was  intoxicated  by  it. 

*  Well,  come,  then.     I  irujafc  leave  your  province  with  to- 
morrow.' 

1  Leave  it ! ' 
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She  turned  a  little  pale,  and  looked  up  startled ;  she  wa& 
not  prepared  to  lose  tins  generous  eloquent  visitant,  who  had 
come  to  break,  with  the  charm  of  so  much  mystery,  the  too 
tranquil  tenor  of  her  days. 

'  Leave  it  ?    Yes.     Will  you  regret  me  ? ' 

'  O,  indeed !  I  should  miss  you  so  much! ' 

Her  face  grew  very  sad  and  earnest.  She  felt  her  lips  quiver 
a  little.  She  did  not  like  to  think  her  fairy  story  was  going 
thus  soon  to  be  broken  off  without  any  more  wonder-flowers 
blooming  for  her. 

'  Then  you  love  me,  my  fairest  ?  * 

'  I  try  to  do  so,  monsieur,'  said  Viva  softly. 

It  was  the  truth ;  she  did  try.  She  thought  he  deserved  her 
love,  he  was  so  good  to  her ;  but,  in  real  fact,  she  did  not  give 
him  quite  so  much  genuine  fondness  as  she  gave  Hoi  Dore. 
He  bit  his  lip  with  irritation  ;  he  knew  the  total  absence  of  love 
that  spoke  in  the  answer.  Still,  the  chagrin  and  the  mortifica- 
tion only  made  him  more  resolute  in  pursuit. 

I  All  I  dare  hope  is  to  make  you  love  me  one  day,'  he  mur- 
mured caressingly.     *  To  be  loved  as  I  love  were  too  much  to 
desire  ;  but  if  you  would  but  trust  yourself  to  me,  it  should  go 
hard  but  I  would  win  your  heart.     Come — come  to  that  world 
I  have  so  often  painted  to  you  !     Come  to  be  its  idol,  its  em- 
press, its  treasure ! ' 

I 1  should  dearly  love  it,'  sighed  Viva  wistfully ;  '  but — 

1  There  is  no  "  but,"  '  murmured  her  tempter.  '  How  lost 
you  are  here !  A  ferryman,  a  swineherd,  a  postillion  by  hazard, 
the  only  creatures  that  see  what  a  king  must  adore.  If  this 
man  whom  you  speak  of  cared  really  for  you,  would  he  keep 
you  in  poverty  and  obscurity  thus  ?  Come  with  me,  my  fairest ! 
You  shall  be  queen  of  Paris,  I  swear  to  you ! ' 

The  child  sighed  again.  Her  cheeks  were  burning,  her  eyes 
glittering,  her  whole  soul  intoxicated.  "Was  he  a  prince  of 
France  ?  she  thought.  Why  not  ?  And  then  to  refuse  him 
when  he  was  willing  to  take  her  to  share  all  his  glories ! 

His  arm  stole  round  her,  lightly  brushing  the  hanging  pro- 
fusion of  her  fair  curls. 

'  Come,  come — to  have  France  for  your  sovereignty,  and  all 
men  who  look  once  in  your  beautiful  eyes  for  your  slaves ! ' 

Viva  glanced  up,  half  vaguely  terrified,  but  still  in  a  trance 
of  incredulous  and  dream- like  rapture.  With  the  next  moment 
she  might  have  said  '  Yes  ; '  she  might  have  rushed  to  her  own 
ruin,  blind  with  the  longing  for  change  and  for  power ;  she 
might  hive  fallen  headlong  into  the  abyss  opened  beneath  her; 
but  one  word  was  her  saviour. 
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That  word  was  '  Viva ! ' 

Under  the  trees  stood  Tricotrin. 

With  a  bound  like  a  deer's  she  sprang  to  him.  Her  young 
lover  stood,  sorely  discomfited,  gazing  in  blank  amazement, 
in  bitter  annoyance,  at  this  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much,  and  whom  he  had  never  seen — who  came  so  unwel 
comely,  in  so  untimely  a  moment,  between  him  and  his  pre^. 
Tricotrin's  bright  eyes  swept  over  him,  and  a  great  wrath 
gleamed  in  them ;  but  he  stroked  the  girl's  hair  caressingly. 

'  Who  is  your  friend,  Viva  ?  ' 

'A  stranger — a  prince,  I  think,'  she  whispered  eagerly. 
'And  he  has  give  me  beautiful  toys,  all  covered  with  jewels, 
lovelier  than  the  gold  things  they  have  on  the  altar ;  and  ho. 
Bays  if  I  will  go  with  him,  he  will  show  me  Paris  en  fete,  and 
give  me  roses  that  will  never  die,  and  diamonds,  and  riches, 
and  the  life  of  an  empress.  May  I  go  ?  and  will  you  go  too  ? 
And  we  can  make  grand'mere  so  happy  !  And  h 
king's  daughters  will  not  be  noticed  when  /  pass 
streets  ? ' 


pass  through  the 


The  breathless  words  poured  out  in  all  their  childish  min-" 
gling  of  selfishness  and  generosity,  of  innocence  and  vanity. 
Tricotrin  listened,  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder. 

'  Gro  to  grand'mere,  Viva.  I  will  talk  with  this  good  friend 
of  yours,  and  hear  a  little  of  all  these  wonderful  things  to 
which  he  invites  us.  Do  as  I  tell  you,  my  child.  You  shall 
not  lose  the  deathless  roses  by  obedience.' 

Viva  looked  at  them  alternately  a  little  wistfully  ;  she  was 
loth  to  go. 

*  He  has  been  so  kind  !  '  she  murmured  softly  ;  '  and  I  should 
so  like  to  go,  if  I  may  !  ' 

Then  she  obeyed,  and  passed  from  them*  towards  the  cot- 
fcage,  her  head  turning  still  wistfully  back  to  them,  with  the 
empty  jug  still  hanging  in  her  hand,  her  errand  to  the  water- 
spout forgotten. 

Tricotrin  stood  in  silence,  waiting  till  she  should  be  beyond' 
hearing.  The  youth  stood  his  ground,  too  proud  to  turn  away, 
but  livid  with  chagrin,  rage,  and  mortification  ;  marvelling  also 
at  the  aspect  of  the  man  who  had  come  thus  between  him  and 
his  soul's  desire.  He  had  thought  with  light  contempt  of  the 
wanderer,  whom  the  old  peasant  deified  and  the  child  adored, 
as  of  some  poverty-stricken,  folly-steeped  vagabond  —  some 
strolling  musician,  since  they  spoke  of  his  art  —  some  half- 
outlawed  eccentric,  whom  he  could  quiet  with  coin.  He  was 
bewildered  at  the  royal  and  splendid  beauty,  the  careless  fear- 
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less  bearing,  the  magnificent  manhood  of  this  bohemian,  who 
stood  before  him  in  the  linen  blouso  of  the  people,  and  with  a 
little  black  monkey  peering,  witch-like,  from  over  his  shoulder. 
Viva  once  out  of  sight,  Tricotrin  swung  round,  his  eyes  like 
clue  lightning  in  their  wrath. 

*  So,  Lord  Chanrellon,  this  is  the  thief's  work  ia  which  you 
spend  your  villeggiatura ! ' 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  silence,  startled  into  speech- 
less amazement  at  the  sound  of  the  name  that  he  bore — a  name 
lie  had  carefully  concealed  through  the  whole  of  the  siege  he 
had  laid  to  Viva.  He  recovered  himself  with  an  effort. 

'  Since  you  know  my  title,'  he  said  with  chill  languor,  '  you 
know  also  the  respect  due  to  it.  Know  still  farther  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  parley  with  you  on  any  subject.' 

*  That  I  will  warrant  you  have  not !     But  your  wishes  are 
not  what  I  shall  consult.     Do  you  know  that  I  could  kill  you 
where  you  stand  just  as  easily  as  I  could  break  that  slender 
sapling  asunder !     And,  by  Grod,  I  have  a  mind  to  do  it  too, 
you  beardless  libertine — you  smiling  sensualist !  * 

His  height  towered  above  the  young  man's  slight  stature ; 
his  voice  rolled  out  in  sonorous  passion ;  his  chest  heaved  with 
his  quickened  breathing.  A  momentary  horror  seized  his 
hearer,  who  shrank  back  with  an  involuntary  impulse,  while 
his  clear  brown  cheek  turned  white  like  a  fainting  woman's. 
Who  could  tell,  he  thought,  what  the  vengeance  of  this  lawless 
republican  might  be  ? 

Tricotrin  saw  the  fear  of  him,  and  laughed  bitterly  in  his 
wrath. 

'  Pshaw,  child  !  men  do  not  kill  such  things  as  you,  though 
it  is  dangerous  to  spare  adders  because  they  look  so  small ;  a 
wound  unto  death  is  one's  common  reward  for  the  misplaced 
compassion.  Well,  what  plea  do  you  raise  in  defence  of  your 
villany?' 

The  youth  laughed  coldly  and  scornfully. 

'I  am  not  accustomed  to  raise  pleas  for  my  actions  ;  still 
less  should  I  do  so  to  an  inferior.  If  I  needed  one,  however, 
the  easiest  would  be  found  in  the  overtures  that  were  made  to 
me  by  your — ' 

The  lie  faltered  and  died  unfinished  on  his  tongue.  He 
knew  that  as  little  might  a  lion  be  enraged  with  impunity  as 
this  man  be  goaded  with  safety.  He  replaced  the  falsehood 
with  a  scoff. 

'  Pardon  me,  I  can  understand  your  annoyance — the  annoy- 
ance of  losing  the  one  ewe  lamb.  But  if  I  remember  the  Bible 
Btory  aright,  the  ewe  lamb  went  with  much  eagerness  to  the 
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sacrifice.  Your  Viva  docs  not  differ  from  Batlislieba.  Besides, 
I  mean  very  well  by  her.  The  charming  little  fool  is  wholly 
lost  here.* 

Tricotrin's  hands  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  shook  him  to  and 
fro,  as  the  jaws  of  a  lion  can  shake  what  they  seize  but  forbear 
to  destroy. 

'  Another  word  like  these,  and  I  will  fling  you  out  into  that 
water,  to  sink  or  swim  as  you  may ! ' 

The  youth  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  with  difficulty,  grow- 
ing pale  with  rage  and  fear. 

4  It  would  do  you  too  much  honour  to  resent  your  outrage 
myself,'  he  said  insolently ;  *  I  will  send  my  grooms  to  the 
task.' 

Tricotrin,  even  in  the  tempest  of  his  wrath,  laughed  at  the 
threat  with  his  old  ironic  amusement. 

*  You  will  ?    Indeed !    It  will  be  a  mistake — for  your  grooms. 
For  the  rest,  my  lord,  as  you  term  yourself — ' 

'  I  decline  any  more  speech  with  you  ! ' 

'  Pshaw !  you  will  listen  as  long  as  I  choose,'  answered 
Tricotrin  with  contemptuous  command.  '  Honour  you  have 
none;  good  faith  you  have  none;  but  your  father  has  both. 
If  you  do  not  swear  that  from  this  hour  Viva  is  free  from  your 
vile  temptations,  and  keep  your  oath  to  the  letter,  Estmere 
shall  learn  what  the  heir  to  his  name  can  become ! ' 

The  young  man  broke  in  on  the  words  with  a  laugh  of  inso- 
lent ridicule. 

*  The  Earl  will  not  aid  you  much ;  he  and  I  are  very  distant 
acquaintances.     Besides,  Estmere  has  quite  enough  youth  in 
him  to  be  no  saint  himself.' 

A  darker  storm  swept  over  Tricotrin's  face. 

*  Europe  reveres  your  father :  cannot  you  do  so  much  ?  '  he 
said  sternly.     '  That  you  please  him  ill,  I  doubt  not.     Eustace 
Estmere  is  a  gentleman,  a  just  man,  an  upright  man,  a  man  of 
noble  temper  and  pure  honour.     You  must  degrade  him  bit- 
terly— you,  the  son  of  such  a  mother ! ' 

The  young  man's  features  flushed  duskily  with  a  flush  of 
shame,  even  while  absolute  amaze  possessed  and  held  him 
silent. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  softened  a  little  as  he  saw  that  reddened 
painful  shadow  on  the  insolent  young  face  before  him. 

'  I  would  not  have  taunted  you  by  your  mother's  dishonour 
if  you  had  not  sought  to  lure  a  creature  innocent  as  the  very 
doves  into  dishonoured  life,'  he  said  gravely.  *  But  you  make 
tie  doubt — you  make  me  disbelieve  that  you  can  come  of  Est- 
Taere'a  race.' 
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t  Estmere ! '  echoed  his  hearer,  in  bitter  impatience  of  his 
father's  name ;  *  Estmere — you  prate  of  Estmere — what  can  he 
be  to  you  ?  ' 

'  What  he  is  to  all  the  world  ;  what  his  son  will  never  be— a 
gentleman.  He  bears  you  no  love,  my  young  sir.  You  out- 
rage, offend,  incense  him  at  every  turn  and  every  phase  of  your 
worthless  life.  What  mercy  do  you  think  he  will  show  you  if 
1  tell  him  of  some  of  your  pastimes—of  some  of  your  vices — of 
your  fashion  of  spending  the  last  night  of  April  in  Paris,  this 
very  year  ? ' 

The  youth  started  and  grew  deadly  pale. 

'  Good  God  !  what  are  you  ?  '  he  muttered,  '  devil  or  sorcerer, 
that  you  know  these  things  ? ' 

'  One  needs  to  be  neither,  to  know  how  you  steep  yourself 
in  the  foulness  of  orgies  that  many  a  debauchee  would  recoil 
from  in  disgust,'  answered  Trtcotrin,  with  the  sonorous  force 
of  his  voice  ringing  loud  in  disdain.  '  Pshaw,  boy !  do  you 
think  1  cannot  tell  the  truth  of  even  such  pitiful  tilings  as 
your  valueless  years  ?  I  know  the  shame  of  your  vice?,  of 
your  crimes,  my  young  Commodus.  Tour  father  does  not ; 
well  for  you  that  that  eagle  soars  far  too  high  to  see  where 
you  riot  with  the  carrion  birds.  Your  mother  lay  in  his  bosom 
to  rend  his  great  heart  with  her  treacherous  talons ;  you,  fit 
son  of  the  traitress,  claim  his  race  and  his  name  to  sully  them 
both,  and  drag  both  through  the  mud  of  the  foulest  of  license. 
He  cannot  tear  his  name  from  you ;  he  cannot  rescue  his  race 
from  your  mother's  pollution  of  it;  he  cannot  prevent  your 
present  rank  or  your  future  succession.  But  you  know  what 
he  is — you  know  how  he  can  judge  and  how  he  can  punish. 
Now,  shall  he  hear  the  whole  vile  truth  of  his  heir's  brutal 
orgies  ?  or  will  you  purchase  my  silence  by  leaving  in  peace 
what  I  cherish  ?  * 

Viva's  lover  stood  irresolute,  pale,  tremulous  with  rage, 
with  wonder,  with  baffled  hatred,  with  ignominious  submission. 
Above  all  the  contesting  emotions  which  shattered  his  inso- 
lence and  broke  asunder  his  self-control,  was  one  supreme  all- 
absorbing  amaze  at  this  man,  who  arraigned  him  with  the 
authority  of  a  king,  with  the  disdain  of  a  superior,  with  the 
omniscience  of  a  god  ! 

Even  in  that  moment  of  humiliation  and  powerless  passion, 
4  curious  dreamy  speculation  came  on  him,  and  made  him 
wonder  how,  if  such  men  as  these  were  the  people,  it  arrived 
that  the  people  did  not  govern  and  rule  ? 

'  Choose  1    said  Tricotrin  simply.     '  Do  I  know  too  much  of 
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you  for  you  to  oppose  my  will  any  longer  ?  Or  must  I  take 
sharper  means  to  protect  what  is  innocent  from  your  toils  ? ' 

He  did  not  answer — he  was  irresolute.  A  galled  pride,  a 
vacillating  fury,  combated  with  him  the  impulse  of  prudence 
and  fear.  He  loathed  to  bend  and  surrender ;  yet  he  dared 
not  provoke  vengeance  from  one  who  knew  his  worst  secrets. 

'Choose!'  said  Tricotrin  with  fiery  impatience.  *  No  matter 
to  me  the  choice  that  you  make.  Do  you  renounce  your  pur- 
suit ?  or  do  I  go  to  Estmere  ? ' 

1  Were  either  Estmere  or  you  such  anchorites  in  your 
youth  ? ' 

The  mortified  pride,  the  ignoble  fear  of  the  young  man's 
heart  took  refuge  in  a  feeble  taunt  and  evasion. 

Tricotrin  smiled  contemptuously. 

*  Neither  of  us.  Think  you  that  I  blame  a  boy's  ardent 
follies? — a  young  man's  lawless  loves?  Think  you  I  do  not 
know  how  sweet  women's  lips  are  in  our  youth,  and  how  hard 
to  resist  the  soft  glance  of  their  eyes  ?  I  make  excuse  for  the 
the  swift  unthinking  sins  of  young  years ;  I  can  pardon  errors 
where  warm  passion  blinds  conscience  and  tempts  all  the  sen- 
ses. But  that  is  not  your  crime.  You, — cool,  cold,  and  wary; 
not  loving,  only  desiring  j  not  seeking  a  heart  to  beat  echo 
to  yours  ;  but  only  seeking  new  prey  to  first  seize,  then  throw 
away ; — you — weave  lie  on  lie  to  trap  a  child  in  her  ignorance, 
you — with  all  a  boy's  cruelty  have  all  the  graybeard's  slow 
science,  you — are  a  traitor,  a  thief,  and  a  liar  ! ' 

The  young  man,  stung  beyond  endurance,  sprang  on  him  to 
strike  a  blow  for  each  word.  Tricotrin  caught  his  arm  and 
held  it  there—the  arm  uplifted,  the  blow  unstruck. 

'  I  like  you  better  for  that,'  he  said  briefly.  '  There  is  some 
touch  of  the  old  race  in  you,  though  very  little.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  resent  what  is  true.  It  were  better  to 
admit  it  with  apology  and  remorse.  Now — make  your  choice. 
Leave  Prance  for  a  year  on  any  pretext  you  will ; — or  stay  and 
see  what  your  father  says  of  the  things  I  can  tell  him.  It  is 
no  matter  to  me  which  you  select.  Either  course  will  equally 
serve  me.' 

With  that  he  loosened  his  hold  on  the  boy's  arm,  and  turned 
from  him,  leaving  his  foe  to  an  impotent  and  feverish  rage — 
the  rage  of  a  proud,  self-engrossed,  pampered,  imperious  nature 
against  the  only  creature  who  had  ever  crossed  its  purpose  or 
arraigned  its  actions. 

Calmly  as  he  had  spoken  to  his  antagonist,  there  was  no 
calmness  on  his  face  as  he  walked  on  alone ;  walked  on,  away 
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from  the  river,  and  towards  Viva's  home.  Tempestuous  pain 
and  anger,  and  many  mingling  unanalysed  emotions  had  been 
awakened  in  him.  Wrath  was  rare  with  him,  and  when  it 
awoke  was  as  the  wrath  of  the  lions  ;  moreover,  many  things  of 
bitterness,  many  memories  long  buried,  stirred  in  him  under 
the  suddenness  of  this  peril  to  the  one  he  had  chosen  to  de- 
fend. He  had  needed  to  ask  no  questions  ;  he  had  told  what 
the  young  man's  object  was,  and  what  her  danger,  the  first 
moment  that  his  eyes  had  lit  on  them  together  under  the  trees 
about  the  water  freshet.  And  it  had  filled  him  with  an  almost 
ungovernable  passion.  The  insult,  the  jeopardy,  for  her,  would 
have  been  from  any  one  outrage  enough  to  make  his  blood  in 
flame  ;  but  from  the  son  of  Estmere  they  took  a  darker  colour, 
they  dealt  a  deeper  blow. 

'  Must  they  have  even  her  ? '  he  said  in  his  soul. 

At  any  time  it  would  have  been  painful  to  him  to  know 
that  the  risk  of  womanhood  so  nearly  approached  the  child 
who  to  him  was  but  such  a  child  still ;  that  the  corruption  of 
worldly  wishes  and  worldly  temptations  had  so  soon  found  her 
out  in  her  solitude  to  assail  her  ;  that  the  insidious  graces  of 
youth  and  of  love  had  crept  in  to  assault  and  to  taint  the 
young  heart,  whose  transparency  and  whose  pureness  from  all 
evil  knowledge  had  been  his  delight.  He  had  saved  her  from 
death,  and  sustained  life  in  her  through  all  the  years  of  her 
sunny  existence,  which,  through  him,  had  never  been  darkened 
by  a  single  cloud ;  and  his  reward  was,  that  the  first  beardless 
stranger  who  took  the  trouble  could  lead  her  away  with  a  few 
honeyed  words. 

The  desertion  struck  a  heavier  pang  into  Tricotriu's  heart 
than  he,  the  laughing  philosopher,  cared  that  any  tiling  should 
do.  He  would  have  given  up  much  for  Yiva — nay,  had  given 
up  much  many  a  time  to  be  able  to  send  gold  enough  to  main- 
tain her  in  ease  and  in  some  sort  of  grace, — and  she  ?  She 
was  willing  to  go  away  from  him  to  the  first  handsome  heart- 
less youth  that  entreated  her ! 

There  was  a  tinge  of  jealous  pain  in  him,  which  made  the 
caprice  and  the  ingratitude  in  her  strike  him  doubly  sharply. 

But,  as  he  had  done  when  in  wrath  with  the  Greek  Canaris, 
so  he  did  now, — he  strove  against  and  shook  off  the  alien  re- 
gret. He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  the  sunset  which  was 
burning,  rich  and  red,  low  down  in  the  west. 

1  So  I  and  his  son  have  crossed,'  he  murmured.  '  Ah,  that 
is  droll,  Mistigri !  What  is  not  droll  in  this  world  ?  Tragi- 
comedy everywhere.  How  wo  waste  our  time  in  wrath,  and 
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neglect  all  that  might  raise  our  souls  !  How  many  men  will 
look  at  that  to-night  ?  Not  one  in  a  million ;  the  sun  seta 
everyday, — who  cares?  Grod  has  cast  beauty  broadcast  all 
over  the  earth,  the  gentlest  teacher  we  can  have ; — and  who 
thinks  to  thank  God  for  it?  ' 

He  stood  awhile  looking  with  eagle  eyes  at  the  glorious 
spectacle — the  broad  field  of  glowing  light,  the  clouds  sun- 
flushed  to  scarlet,  the  blue  sky  deepening  into  purple,  the 
shafts  of  the  dying  rnys  slanting  upward  like  golden  spears — 
stood  till  all  the  radiance  sank  away  into  the  deep  peace  of 
the  early  night. 

Then,  having  thus  exorcised  his  darker  spirit,  he  moved 
away  with  his  head  bowed  like  one  who  turns  from  that  which 
IB  holier  and  greater  than  himself,  and  from  which  he  has 
aought  both  counsel  and  consolation. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HE  went  back  to  Viva. 

At  the  door  of  her  home  she  met  him,  lifting  her  face  full 
of  eagerness. 

4  May  I  go  with  him  ?  Do  you  like  him  ?  Did  he  tell  you 
all  he  told  me  ?  * 

Tricotrin  looked  a  moment  away  from  her. 

'  You  wish  so  much  to  go  with  this  wonderful  new  friend, 
then  ?  ' 

Viva  gave  a  longing  sigh. 

'  O,  yes.     To  see  Paris  illuminated.' 

1  All,  capricious  and  true  to  your  sex  !  Change — that  is  all 
you  want,'  he  murmured  impatiently.  '  So  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  Paris  illuminated,  is  it?  Would  you  go  with  him  to  a 
desert  ?  To  a  dreary  sun-burnt  place  ? — to  the  sand-plains 
about  Marseilles,  for  example  ?  ' 

Viva  opened  wide  her  large  eyes  in  horror  and  sheer  per- 
plexity. 

'0,  monDieu!     No.' 

Tricotrin  smiled.  His  worst  dread  was  dissipated.  He  saw 
that  love  had  not  even  left  its  first  breath  here ;  that  what  had 
beguiled  her  was  the  city  in  its  festival  season. 

'  Listen,  Viva,'  he  said  gently ;  '  you  love  me  well  enough  to 
believe  what  I  tell  you  and  to  be  content  with  it  without  ask- 
ing its  reason  ? ' 

Viva  looked  up  a  little  stilled  and  startled. 
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1  O  yes.' 

'  And  to  be  sure  that  my  pleasure  is  in  your  joy,  and  that 
if  I  deny  you  au^lit  it  is  because  I  know  that  tiling  would  be 
hurtful?'' 

Viva's  eyes  grew  graver  and  less  luminous. 

'  Of  course.     You  are  so  good  to  me.' 

'  Then,  Viva,  it  will  pleasure  me  best  that  you  should  not 
talk  more  with  this  friend,  and  that  you  should  not  see  Paris 
till  you  can  go  with  me.  It  would  not  be  well,  and  this  young 
man  would  not  be  a  wise  and  fitting  guide  for  you  there. 
Now,  if  you  love  me  as  I  imagine,  you  will  be  content  that 
because  /  say  so,  therefore,  it  is  true  and  right.  Can  I  count 
on  your  trust  thus  far  ?  It  is  much  to  ask,  for  I  am  dis- 
appointing you  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  that  I  think  you  will 
deny  it  me  ?  ' 

There  was  an  infinite  sweetness  and  a  shadow  of  anxiety  in 
his  eyes.  That  this  creature  owed  him  all,  to  the  very  saving 
of  her  sheer  existence,  the  man  was  too  generous  even  to  re- 
member— far  too  generous  to  base  on  it  any  claim  to  her  grati- 
tude or  her  obedience.  He  waited  for  the  assurance  of  her 
faith  and  allegiance,  as  though  he  were  her  debtor,  and  not 
she  his,  for  every  crust  she  ate  and  every  draught  she  drank. 

Viva  was  silent  a  moment ;  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  the 
tears  were  in  her  voice  ;  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak, 
for  she  was  very  proud,  and  could  not  bear  to  show  emotion. 
The  disappointment  was  bitter,  very  bitter  to  her.  The  great 
world  had  seemed  to  open  its  gates  to  her  and  disclose  such 
gorgeous  and  untold  glories.  With  the  words  of  her  tempter 
such  a  pageant  of  splendour  and  wonder  had  spread  before  the 
vivid  dreaming  fancy  of  the  child.  Such  lands  of  enchant- 
ment had  risen  before  her,  all  for  her  sovereignty,  and  lit  M'ith 
a  light  that  never  shone  upon  earth.  To  behold  these  swept 
down  suddenly,  as  impossible  and  forbidden,  was  a  trial  terrible 
and  poignant. — Tricotrin  watched  her  mutely. 

She  stood  quiet,  the  tears  she  refused  to  let  fall  standing  on 
her  long  drooped  lashes,  her  face  at  first  very  flushed,  and  then 
equally  colourless  ;  all  the  keenness  of  her  disappointment  and 
something  of  her  haughty  wilfulness  and  resistance  spoken  on 
a  face  eloquent  of  every  thought,  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
southern  nations. 

Sho  looked  up  at  length  and  caught  the  gaze  of  the  eyes 
which  watched  her.  Their  look  touched  and  won  all  that  was 
generous,  noble,  and  loving  in  her  temper ;  all  that  was  grate- 
ful and  all  that  was  unselfish.  She  saw  that  he  to  whom  she 
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know  that  she  owed  life,  home,  protection,  her  very  food  and 
bed,  grieved  to  be  compelled  to  pain  her,  and  asked  her  alle- 
giance, not  as  his  right,  but  as  her  free  and  gracious  gift. 

Then  all  that  was  best  in  her  awoke.  She  threw  her  arms 
about  him  with  grateful  caressing  affection,  in  a  passionate  re- 
pentance for  that  moment's  disloyalty  and  hesitance. 

'  What  could  you  ask  that  I  would  deny  ?  I  would  give  you 
my  life,  and  you  would  have  a  right  to  it,  since  you  saved  it. 
I  do  not  care  for  the  diamonds,  or  the  roses,  or  Paris,  or  the 
Fetes,  if  you  think  I  am  better  without  them.  It  is  enough 
that  you  wish  me.  Your  wish  is  my  law.' 

Tricotrin  stroked  her  hair  tenderly,  where  her  head  leant 
against  his  heart.  He  was  silent  for  the  instant,  and  his  face 
lighted  with  the  frank  warm  joy  which  had  come  there  once 
before  at  the  expression  of  her  affection.  He  was  as  rejoiced 
at  her  faith  in  him  as  though  he  had  never  done  anything  to 
merit,  or  give  him  title  to  demand  it. 

'  I  thank  you,  Viva  mine ! '  he  said,  with  a  force  which  gave 
almost  a  tremor  to  his  voice.  *  That  is  generously  and  bravely 
said.  You  have  given  me  the  best  gift  there  is  in  this  world 
— trust.  In  after-years  I  will  tell  you  why  I  seek  it  now.' 

Viva  leaned  against  him  speechless.  She  had  given  her 
allegiance  loyally  and  with  love  ;  but  she  was  a  child,  and  her 
disappointment  was  great.  The  tears  were  still  in  her  voice 
and  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  betray  them,  lest  he 
should  be  pained  to  see  that  the  trust  which  he  asked  was 
fraught  with  sorrow  to  herself. 

'  And  now  another  point,'  pursued  Tricotrin.  *  This  stranger 
friend  of  yours  gave  you  costly  golden  presents  ?  * 

'  Yes— beautiful  ornaments.' 

Her  voice  was  very  tremulous  and  her  eyes  looked  up  with 
pitiful  beseeching  appeal.  Her  lovely  jewelled  toys,  with 
which  in  a  thousand  day-dreams  she  had  fancied  herself  a 
marquise,  an  empress,  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  brilliant  days  at 
Versailles,  Louise  d' Orleans  in  the  gorgeous  gatherings  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  anything,  everything — she  should  not  surely 
have  to  part  with  them  ? 

Tricotrin  read  the  look  and  smiled.  '  Nay,  child ;  for  any- 
thing  I  take  from  you,  you  shall  have  as  good.  You  are  feini* 
nine,  and  I  would  not  break  your  heart  by  robbing  you  of 
your  first  jewels.  You  are  a  child  of  the  fairies,  but  they  for- 
got to  dower  you  with  philosophy — tant  pis  /  But  the  jewels 
your  friend  gave  you  must  go  back  to  him,  though  you  shall 
be  no  loser.' 
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Viva's  eyes  glowed  and  dropped  with  shame. 

*  Was  it  so  wicked  to  take  them  ?     I  did  not  know.     He 
said  it  would  be  cruel  and  discourteous  to  refuse.     I  had  no 
one  to  tell  me,  and — they  were  so  pretty.' 

*  "Wicked  ?    No  ! '  said  Tricotrin  promptly.    His  chief  desiro 
in  all  he  said  was  to  conceal  from  her  any  hint  or  glimpse  of 
what  had  been  her  tempter's  motive  and  end,  and  to  dissipate 
in  no  iota  the  innocence  of  her  own  danger  which  she   en- 
joyed.    *  It  is  nothing  to  cause  you  shame,  Viva.     It  was  most 
natural  that  the  pretty  toys  beguiled  your  sight.     Are  you  to 
be  wiser  than  all  your  generation,  or  stronger  than  all  your 
sex  ?     But  now  that  /  know,  they  must  be  returned  to  your 
friend  ;  because  I  accept  obligations  from  no  man,  and  neither 
must  you.     We  spoke  of  pride  when  we  were  together  last. 
There  is  a  pride  that  you  may  cherish  in  your  heart's  heart, 
Viva — the  pride  which  will   never  be   laid  beneath  a  debt. 
There  was  no  one  to  tell  you ;  and  you  were  a  child,  pleased 
with  beautiful  bagatelles ;  and  there  'is  nothing  to  grieve  or  to 
flush  for  at  all  in  the  fact  that  you  were  won  into  taking  these 
adornments.     But  remember  in  the  future  that  the  woman 
who  is  proud  and  honours  herself  must  take  the  gold  and  the 
gifts  of  no  man.     You  will  give  your  cheek  to  the  caress  of 
no  stranger.     Never  take  from  him  that  for  which  he  might, 
were  it  only  in  mirth,  ask  you  for  a  caress  as  his  payment.' 

Viva  listened,  the  flush  deep  upon  her  forehead,  her  eyes 
drooped  in  humiliation :  all  the  haughty  pride  of  her  temper 
was  roused  by  and  followed  his  words,  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  golden  ornaments  was  far  exceeding  now  the  sweetness 
they  had  given. 

'  Send  them  back  to  him  !  Send  them  back !  I  hate  them 
now ! '  she  said  passionately,  while  the  hot  colour  burned  pain- 
fully in  her  face,  and  her  lips  quivered.  '  He  wanted  to  kiss 
me  once,  and  I  told  him  I  was  no  peasant  girl ;  but  it  showed 
how  low  I  had  fallen  in  his  sight,  how  I  had  given  him  the 
right  to  despise  me  by  taking  his  presents ! ' 

Her  voice  broke  down,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  grass,  and 
sobbed  aloud,  half  in  grief,  half  in  rage ;  her  heart  was  not 
even  touched  by  the  loss  of  her  tempter,  but  her  pride  was 
wounded  to  the  quick.  In  the  stead  of  the  diamonds  and  the 
deathless  roses,  and  all  the  wondrous,  glorious,  unknown 
world,  this  Waif  and  Stray  of  the  Loire,  who  had  the  hauteur 
of  a  child-queen,  had  only  the  ruin  of  her  shattered  castles, 
and  the  misery,  a  thousandfold  greater,  of  having  lost  her  own 
dignity,  and  stooped  to  abasement  and  dishonour  I 
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And  Tricotrin,  who  would  have  gone  half  across  the  world, 
and  given  a  kingdom  if  lie  had  had  one,  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
anything  feminine  in  sorrow,  found  himself,  all  philosopher 
that  he  was,  compelled  to  look  on  what  he  hated,  and  keep 
by  him  for  a  minute  or  two  at  least,  a  cucumber  that  was  very 
acid. 

For  he  loved  the  girl  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  generous 
and  ardent  nature  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  deal  her  something 
of  this  sense  of  pain  and  of  humiliation,  lest  a  worse  thing 
should  come  unto  her,  and  the  wood-dove  fall  a  prey  to  some 
other  tercel's  beak. 

'  O,  Mistigri,  Mistigri ! '  murmured  he  to  that  inseparable 
confidante  with  pathetic  regret.  '  How  impossible  it  is  for  u 
philosopher  to  remain  perfectly  uhilosophical  when  he  has 
once  given  way  to  such  a  miserable  weakness  as  to  take  an 
interest  in  anything  that  is  feminine  ! ' 

Viva  lay  on  the  grass  in  an  abandonment  of  shame  and  sor- 
row, not  for  the  golden  toys,  still  less  for  their  donor,  but  for 
those  glorious  castles  in  the  air,  that  were  all  hurled  down 
and  had  vanished  like  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  far  more  for 
the  terrible  sense  that  filled  her  of  guiltiness  and  shame. 

The  forbidden  fruit  that  had  looked  so  fair  had  changed  to 
the  darkest  and  bitterest  of  ashes  in  the  lips  of  this  proud 
young  daughter  of  Eve. 

Tricotrin  let  the  emotion  have  its  way  ;  and  his  own  thoughts 
wandered,  in  a  fiery  wrath,  from  the  child  to  her  tempter,  and 
from  him  to  many  things  and  many  memories  that  were  dark 
and  heavy,  and  rarely  allowed  to  cloud  a  mind  which  best  loved 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  noonday  of  clear  philosophies, 
and  the  rich  colours  of  wine-cups,  and  the  aerial  hues  of  a 
poet's  fancies. 

Then— when  it  had  nearly  spent  itself— he  stooped  and  laid 
h<s  hand  on  her  bowed  head. 

*  Yiva  mine,  keep  thy  tears  back  :  life  may  want  them,  thou 
art  a  woman !  Do  not  weep  till  thou  has  erred,  and  that 
most  surely  thou  hast  not  done  now.  Let  none  shame  thee, 
save  thyself;  and  let  that  never  be.  Thou  art  a  child,  and 
hast  a  child's  love  of  pretty  toys ;  that  is  all ;  no  harm  is  done. 
And  remember — if  thou  grievest  I  am  grieved.  It  is  I  who 
have  disappointed  thee ;  and  each  sigh  thou  shall  give  for  thy 
lost  bagatelles  and  thy  banished  castles  will  be  a  reproach  to 
me.' 

He  had  judged  rightly  the  chord  to  touch.  Viva  could  be 
led  thus,  though  driven  never. 
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She  lifted  her  head,  and  smiled  at  him  through  her  sorrows 
—a  smile  very  loving,  very  wistful,  and  very  proud. 
'  Then — I  will  not  give  them  one  regret ! ' 
And  he  knew  that  the  word  she  gave  she  would  keep. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  MISTIGBI  !  Can  a  man  be  ever  certain  of  his  philosophy  ? 
Brutus  had  served  her  faithfully  all  his  life,  and  broke  down  in 
his  very  last  hour!'  said  Tricotrin  plaintively,  as  he  stood 
smoking  under  the  starlight  in  the  porch,  when  Viva  had  sobbed 
herself  to  sleep  under  the  eaves,  with  the  tears  still  glistening  on 
her  closed  lashes.  '  You  and  I  were  wretched  sentimentalists  in 
saving  the  Waif,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  so  to  the  end,  having' 
once  concerned  ourselves  with  anything  so  irrational  as  the  up- 
setting of  her  mostfar-sighted  and  excellently -judicious  mother's 
plans.  I  have  been  shockingly  weak  and  unuhilosophic  to-day 
— contemptible  !  Sentiment  the  second  ;  and  quite  as  bad  as 
the  first.  I  have  interfered  between  her  and  the  most  lucrative 
trade  of  all  for  women  who  cannot  be  duchesses.  My  young 
lord's  introduction  would  have  been  an  admirable  one,  and  he 
was  right  that  diamonds  would  have  fallen  in  her  lap  by 
thousands  ; — she  would  have  ruined  her  hundreds  and  tens  of 
hundreds  before  two  years,  I  daresay.  The  world  would  have 
raved  of  her,  and  she  would  have  had  a  woman's  most  delicious 
empire — the  Power  of  Destruction.  That  young  man  was  wise 
and  practical,  and  I — I  was  unworldly,  unphilosophic,  every- 
thing that  is  contemptible,  Mistigri !  What  business  had  I  to 
put  my  oar  in  the  boat,  instead  of  letting  her  drift  down  the 
stream  to  the  wine-washed  roses  and  Messieurs  les  Grands 
Seigneurs  ?  Ah,  grand'mere,  hark  a  moment ! ' 

The  little  old  brown  woman,  looking  like  a  figure  out  of  one 
of  Ostade's  pictures,  as  she  moved  across  the  broad  swathes  of 
moonlight  that  checkered  her  kitchen,  came  toward  him, 
trembling  somewhat ;  for  she  had  a  horrible  doubt  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  about  the  Prince  Faineant,  and  that  she 
had  acted  with  an  infamous  want  of  discretion  and  judgment. 

1  Grand'mere,  why  did  you  let  that  young  wolf  in  lamb's 
clothing  get  the  ear  of  the  Waif?  * 

Grand'mere  began  to  tremble  more  and  more,  and  broke  into 
a  stream  of  self-excuses  and  of  protestation.  Tricotriu  cut 
them  shorl. 

*  I  know,  friend  Virelois,  I  know.     You  are  a  woman,  and 
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he  was  comely  to  look  at,  and  you  fancied  you  heard  the  chimes 

of  bridal  bells,  and  you  thought  he  was  a  noble  prince  in  dis- 
guise ! ' 

'  0,  mon  Dieu,  Tricotriu !     How  do  you  know  all  you  do  ?  ' 

*  Little  birds  tell  me/  responded  Tricotrin  promptly.    *  Silly 
woman  !     What  do  you  suppose  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  of 
the  ivy  all  day  long  for,  if  it  be  not  on  messages  ?  * 

Grand'mere  paid  no  attention ;  her  eyes  were  sad  and 
anxious. 

'Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  young  man  ? '  she  asked. 
'I  had  my  fears  ;  I  did  what  I  could.  But  you  see — ' 

'  It  was  the  old  story.  Love  laughing  at  locksmiths  ;  and 
the  locksmiths  do  not  exist  who  can  shut  in  such  a  thing  as  the 
Waif.  Well,  the  young  man  will  not  come  hero  any  more ;  and 
if  you  chance  to  hear  he  bears  a  high  name,  keep  the  knowledge 
to  yourself,  that  is  all.  There  are  no  disguised  princes  in  the 
world ;  and  as  for  bridal  bells,  no  man  loves  them  very  much, 
and  rich  men  not  at  all.' 

Grand'mere  shuddered,  lifting  m-r  hands. 

*  Ah — h — h  !     The  nobles  are  so  wicked  ! ' 

'Not  in  the  least,'  Tricotrin  contradicted.  '  They  are  no 
more  wicked  than  other  men — not  so  much  so  indeed,  because 
they  are  educated.  Vice  is  as  ripe  in  villages  as  in  cities,  and 
to  one  peasant  that  "  falls  "  for  a  gentleman's  wooing  there  are 
tenscore  that  do  so  at  the  asking  of  Pierre  the  postillion  or 
Jacquot  the  cowherd.  Well,  grand'mere,  you  loved  honour  and 
honesty  all  the  days  of  your  life — what  have  your  deities  done 
for  you  ? ' 

'  Kept  my  pot  empty  many  a  time,  but  my  conscience  clean, 
thank  God.' 

Tricotrin  looked  at  her  with  the  smile  that  waa  epigram, 
satire,  sunlight,  and  sadness  all  in  one. 

1  Grand'mere !  You,  the  disciple  of  virtue,  are  the  strongest 
irony  upon  her  that  a  satirist  could  paint !  Tour  pot  empty  ? — 
ah  !  And  if  you  had  been  a  philosophically  wicked  woman  it 
would  have  overflowed  with  fat  fowls  and  good  rice !  This 
Prince  Faineant  was  the  wise  man,  and  I  the  fool.  Jeanne,  the 
honest  woman,  clicks  about  in  wooden  shoes,  sleeps  on  a  flock 
bed,  jives  on  black  crusts  and  onion  soups,  gets  withered  and 
crippled  and  weather-stained  before  she  is  at  middle  age,  toils 
in  the  snow  and  the  sun  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
dies  in  the  workhouse  to  be  buried  as  a  pauper.  Euphrasie,  the 
bad  woman,  has  pretty,  warm,  broidered  slippers,  sleeps  between 
cambric  sheets,  lies  in  cachemires  as  her  carriage  rolls  along, 
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eats  and  drinks  the  best  of  all  lands,  laughs  through  life  to  a 
gay  opera  air,  has  a  happy  paganism  that  makes  her  quite  un- 
troubled with  her  future ;  aud  when  she  retires  on  her  pirated 
gains,  can  buy  absolution  from  any  church  extant,  die  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  have  her  noble  qualities  blazoned  on  a 
marble  tomb.  That  is  what  virtue  and  vice  are,  grand'mere, 
and  how  they  pay  their  servitors.' 

G-rand'mere  stood  in  the  strip  of  moonlight,  her  head  pen- 
sively on  one  side,  her  little  brown  face  sad  and  bewildered. 
Then  suddenly  the  old  woman  raised  herself  erect,  and  her  still 
bright  eyes  took  a  resolute  light. 

*  That  is  true,  Tricotrin— that  is  terribly  true.     There  is  not 
a  word  of  it  but  is  fearfully,  horribly,  shamefully  true.  But  see 
here,  Tricotrin :  though  I  am  old  and  poor,  and  but  for  you 
most  like  should  be  now  dead  of  want,  there  is  something  I 
would  not  part  with  for  all  that  gilded  shame ;  it  is  this — just 
this :  to  know,  all  my  life  through,  that  no  man  ever  had  the 
right  to  scorn  me ;  to  know,  all  my  life  through,  that  they 
were  bound  to  say,  "  That  woman  is  miserably  poor,  but  she 
cannot  be  bought."      There  is  something  sweet  in  that — a 
sweetness  that  does  not  perish.     Tet  I  had  my  tempters  too. 
I  was  fair  to  look  on  when  I  was  young.     And  I  had  wealth 
offered  to  me  if  I  would  have  taken  shame.     But  it  was  just 
this  which  saved  me,  Tricotrin — not  religion,  perhaps,  and  not 
pride  of  a  surety,  but  just  this  :  that  no  man  should  ever  feel 
the  sex  of  his  mother  was  outraged  in  me,  that  no  man  should 
ever  say,  "  I  can  despise  you,  for  have  I  not  bought  you  ?  " 

Tricotrin's  eyes  grew  very  soft  as  he  heard  her.  When  her 
words  were  ended  he  bent  low  with  a  tender  reverence  to  the 
little,  old,  wrinkled,  white-haired  peasant. 

*  Grand'mere,  you  are  a  good  woman !     If  that  temper  were 
more  taught  to  girlhood  there  would  be  little  vice  for  which 
to  rail  against  men.* 

*  And  that  is  true,  too ! '   sighed  grand'mere,  as  she  went 
back  to  the  fire  to  boil  a  pot  of  chocolate  for  him. 

Tricotrin  stood  long  in  the  moonlit  doorway  alone,  while 
Mistigri  swung  herself  in  the  ivy  after  the  moths,  and  the  quiet 
night  lay  soft  and  dark  upon  the  country,  while  now  and  then 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  the  chimes  of  a  belfry, 
broke  faintly  on  the  stillness. 
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WHETT  Viva  awoke  in  the  morning  with  the  birds,  it  was 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  with  a  certain  dull  pain  at  her 
heart,  with  a  certain  dreamy  sense  of  some  loss  and  some  sorrow. 
She  sat  up  in  her  little  bed,  and  looked  at  her  gold  toys  where 
they  stood,  placed  close  to  rejoice  her  waking  vision,  on  an  oak 
chest  under  her  casement ;  and  as  she  looked  the  tears  swam 
in  her  eyes,  her  pretty  white  chest  heaved  with  a  quick  sob. 
It  was  not  altogether  alone  for  the  things ;  she  had  dreamed 
such  dreams  through  her  Prince  Faineant,  and  those  dreams 
were  all  dead  for  ever ! 

Moreover,  her  first  disenchantment,  her  first  sense  of  shame, 
were  bitter  to  bear,  and  though  she  had  cared  nothing  at  all  for 
her  handsome  young  wooer,  she  had  cared  very  much  for  all 
that  he  had  offered  her :  so  much  so  that  she  might  have  taken 
that  desire  for  change  to  have  been  love  for  him,  as  many  girls 
do,  had  not  her  own  true  and  strong  affection  for  Tricotrin 
preserved  her  from  the  error.  The  homage,  the  flattery,  the 
sense  of  her  power,  the  belief  in  his  submission  to  it,  had  been 
so  delightful  to  her;  all  the  native  coquetry  in  her  had  so  exulted 
in  its  first  exercise,  all  the  imperious  vanity  in  her  had  found 
such  charm  in  its  victory,  that  Viva  mourned  the  loss  of  her 
Faust  with  a  poignant  regret,  which,  though  only  egotism,  made 
her  almost  think  it  was  tenderness.  It  was  not :  any  other 
would  have  done  equally  well  in  his  place,  and  with  her  fancies 
equally  flattered,  Viva  would  have  been  equally  happy.  But 
as  it  was,  there  was  no  one  to  substitute  for  him,  and  therefore 
she  gave  him  a  generous  regret  that  would  have  looked  very 
much  like  love  to  him  had  he  seen  her  half  risen  on  the  little 
white  couch,  with  her  hair  falling  over  her  bare  shoulders,  with 
her  great  eyes  swimming,  and  her  lovely  mouth  swollen  with 
tears. 

But  Viva  was  brave,  and  was  true  fa  her  word.  She  had 
many  faults,  and  more  foibles ;  but  she  had  the  one  supreme 
excellence  of  unerring  courage.  She  had  said  she  would  give 
all  her  bagatelles  up  ;  and  she  did  not  once  waver.  When  she 
had  flung  the  cold  bright  water  over  her  face  and  form,  and 
dressed,  and  knelt  awhile  under  the  wooden  cross  which  grand'- 
mere  had  placed  in  her  chamber,  Viva  was  nerved  to  sacrifice  ; 
and  in  one  sense  she  hated  the  things :  they  had  wounded  her 
pride  ;  she  had  no  wish  to  keep  t  hem. 

Yet  her  tears  fell  on  them  one  by  one  as  she  looked  at 
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for  the  last  time  of  all,  and  put  them  by,  one  by  one,  in  a  basket. 
Though  she  did  not  know  it,  she  had  cause  to  weep  :  it  was  her 
first  faith  broken,  her  first  illusion  faded,  her  first  trust  be- 
trayed. Youth  is  wise  in  its  prescience  when  it  recoils  from 
betrayal  as  the  deadliest  thing  that  awaits  it  in  life. 

When  they  were  all  placed  in  their  basket,  Viva  looked  at 
her  face  in  her  own  tiny  mirror.  '  I  promised  him  I  would  not 
have  one  regret/  she  thought ;  and  she  knew  her  face  looked 
very  tell-tale  of  regret  indeed. 

The  child  was  frank  and  honest  as  the  day;  she  had  not 
learned  yet  even  to  dream  of  concealing  what  she  felt ;  but  she 
was  courageous  and  she  was  proud ;  above  all,  she  was  resolute 
not  to  give  pain  to  Tricotrin.  And  she  dashed  her  tears  away, 
and  leant  out  into  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  tried  to  sing  one 
of  her  river-songs  with  her  old  gaiety ;  then  ran  swiftly  down 
the  stairs,  and  placed  the  jewels  in  his  hands  where  he  stood 
smoking,  and  rushed  away  without  a  word  into  the  sunlight. 
Those  pretty  bijoux ! — and  it  was  not  those  alone  for  which  she 
sorrowed ;  it  was  for  all  the  dreams  that  were  gone  with  them. 

Tricotrin  did  not  seek  to  follow  her  ;  he  comprehended  her 
wish  for  solitude.  He  stood  looking  at  the  toys  with  a  curious 
conflict  of  emotions  on  his  face.  If  he  had  obeyed  his  impulse 
he  could  have  crushed  them  all  into  atoms  beneath  his  heel. 

'  Pretty  things  with  which  to  chaffer  and  barter  away  a  life ! ' 
he  said  in  his  teeth,  as  he  folded  them  aside  in  a  packet,  and 
addressed  it  to  the  young  man's  name.  Then,  with  it  thrust 
into  his  pocket,  he  went  across  the  fields  toward  Villiers. 

As  he  went,  he  softly  took  from  the  breast  of  his  blouse,  and 
touched  with  loving  fingers,  the  Attavante's  Dante. 

'  I  did  not  think  to  part  ever  with  you,'  he  said  gently  to 
the  book,  as  though  it  were  a  loving  thing  ;  '  but  faith  must  be 
kept  with  the  Waif;  she  must  have  her  toys  back ;  and  there 
is  no  other  way.  Since  you  must  go,  you  shall  go  to  him.' 

He  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  the  book's  familiar  face ; 
then  put  it  into  his  breast  more  tenderly  than  he  would  have 
done  had  it  been  a  roll  of  bankers'  notes  for  thousands.  He 
loved  the  thing  :  it  had  been  his  from  his  childhood,  and  had 
accompanied  him  through  so  many  changeful  years  ;  the  only 
relic  he  had  kept  of  a  long-perished  life  for  ever  lost. 

But  he  had  promised  Viva  the  equals  of  her  golden  toys. 
Wealth  he  had  none;  the  book  must  go.  He  would  have 
worked  willingly  for  the  jewels'  worth ;  but  that  must  have 
be-on  »low  purchase  of  them  ;  and  he  would  not  have  the  child 
mourn  her  playthings  for  an  hour  more  than  was  inevitable. 
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The  leagues  brought  him  to  Villiers — the  same  route  which  lie 
had  traversed  the  day  after  he  had  first  found  her  among  the 
clematis.  He  paused  at  the  little  picturesque  building  that 
stood  in  English  fashion  beside  the  huge  entrance-gates.  A 
comely  brown-eyed  laughing  woman,  with  children  clinging  to 
her  skirt,  greeted  him  with  delighted  welcome  as  he  appeared. 
It  was  Ninette,  who  had  long  been  Valentin's  wife,  and  who 
was  happy  in  the  tender,  sunny,  graceful  fashion  with  which 
the  French  peasant  will  so  often  attain  happiness  even  in  the 
midst  of  poverty — a  dragon,  however,  that  never  visited  the 
home  of  the  little  quondam  fruit-seller. 

'  Is  the  young  lord  at  the  chateau,  Ninette  ? '  he  asked,  after 
submitting  to  all  the  greetings  of  the  little  brunette,  who  loved 
him  well  as  the  founder  of  all  her  wedded  peace;  by  his  timely 
counsel  to  the  over-humble  Valentin.  Ninette  shook  her 
head.  The  young  lord  had  left  Villiers  last  evening. 

Tricotrin  put  the  packet  into  her  hands. 

'  Give  that  to  his  servant,  Ninette,  and  say  nothing  of  who 
brought  it.' 

Ninette's  eyes  grew  grave  and  anxious  a  moment. 

'  Surely  I  will ;  and  be  silent  as  the  dead.  But — is  it  true, 
Tricotrin  ? — I  heard  the  other  day  that  Milord  was  seen  very 
often  with  the  little  angel  at  grand'mere's.' 

1  It  is  true,'  said  Tricotrin  curtly.  *  But  he  will  be  seen  n<y 
more,  I  promise  you.' 

'  That  is  well ;  I  am  glad  you  are  come,'  murmured  Madame 
Valentin.  '  I  got  a  little  anxious.  I  remembered  what  you 
told  me  once  about  those  people's  love ;  and  the  little  one  is  so 
young,  and  so  proud.' 

Tricotrin  nodded.  He  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject ; 
and  after  a  few  kindly  questions  concerning  her  family  and  their 
welfare,  he  passed  onward  into  the  park  UD  the  wooded  terraces. 
Ninette  knew  him  too  well  of  old  to  ask  bim  whither  he  went. 

But  as  she  turned  into  her  cottage  her  face  was  grave,  and 
she  stood  pensively  before  her  old  mother,  who  was  sitting  by 
the  sunshiny  casement  shelling  peas  and  washing  cabbages. 

1  Mother,  I  hope  the  pretty  child  will  never  bring  woe  to 
Tricotrin.' 

The  old  woman  cracked  a  pea-pod  sharply. 

'  Viva  ? '  she  murmured.  '  She  owes  him  everything.  I 
daresay  she  will  break  his  heart  some  day.  That  is  the  way  of 
them  all.' 

Such  was  the  experience  of  her  own  life  of  eighty-and-two  years! 

Meanwhile  Tricotrin  went  up  toward  the  castle.  There  was 
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a  graver  and  more  careworn  thought  upon  him  than  was  usual 
there.  There  was  something  of  impatience  and  of  pain.  He 
had  resolved  to  keep  faith  with  the  young  man,  as  the  young 
man  had  chosen  exile  in  lieu  of  exposure ;  and  the  former 
served  Viva  by  far  the  best,  insomuch  as  it  kept  the  offence 
against  her  untold.  And  a  girl's  name  is  like  a  peach — the 
down  once  brushed  off,  the  fruit  bears  the  trace  of  the  rough 
handling  for  ever.  Still,  though  he  did  not  go  to  expose 
Estmere' s  son,  it  was  Estmere  whom  he  sought.  He  had 
heard  yester-eve,  as  he  had  come  through  the  country,  that 
the  noble  had  returned  for  a  brief  time  to  his  pleasure-home. 

He  soon  found  himself  in  the  gardens;  the  same  gardens 
where  he  had  spoken  to  Valentin  among  the  azaleas.  Tears 
made  no  difference  here:  the  turf  only  grew  smoother,  the 
flowers  only  more  abundant,  under  the  culture  that  wealth  com- 
manded. All  the  old  beauty  that  the  place  had  known  in  the 
days  of  the  [Regency  bloomed  afresh  over  it,  as  though  it  had 
never  been  destroyed  under  the  neglect  of  long  years  and  an 
impoverished  race.  It  had  looked  to  Viva  like  some  marvellous 
chateau  of  the  Renaissance  times,  fit  for  the  splendid  prison  of 
the  Sleeping  Beauty ;  and  for  once  her  extravagant  fancy  had 
not  led  her  astray. 

Tricotriu  knew  that  the  English  earl  rose  early ;  and  that 
most  early  mornings  brought  him  out  on  the  terraces  of  Villiers 
before  the  more  indolent  throng  of  his  guests  had  awakened. 
Though  the  name  of  the  foreign  race  never  by  choice  passed 
his  lips,  there  was  little  concerning  their  life  with  which  he 
was  not  acquainted,  down  even  to  the  trifling  details  of  their 
daily  habits;  and  here  his  knowledge  proved  aright.  While 
still  far  off  himself  among  the  labyrinths  of  roses,  he  saw 
Estmere  walking  slowly  before  the  chateau  with  one  companion 
only,  and  followed  step  for  step  by  a  great  Kussian  boarhound. 

The  sun  shone  full  upon  the  terrace,  and  on  the  tall  form  of 
the  English  nobleman ;  it  looked  taller  still  beside  the  diminu- 
tive person  of  the  foreign  statesman  with  him ;  and  his  face 
had  the  same  beauty,  scarcely  aged  since  Tricotrin  had  looked 
in  on  him  in  his  banqueting-room :  the  fair,  delicate,  grave 
beauty  of  one  in  whom  pride  was  stronger  than  passion,  and 
the  intellect  dominated  the  senses.  The  face  was  calm,  cold, 
full  of  thought ;  the  lines  of  the  mouth  were  musing,  and  some- 
what disdainful;  the  eyes  were  blue,  luminous,  penetrating, 
revealing  nothing,  save  when,  in  very  rare  moments  of  pleasure, 
a  smile  would  gleam  in  them  that  women  valued  as  they  did 
not  value  the  less  hardly-won  smiles  of  men  more  easily 
urnused  and  more  rapidly  interested. 
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There  was  no  smile  in  them  now,  but  a  displeased  surprise, 
as  they  glanced  over  the  gardens  and  saw  an  intruder  there. 

4  A  man  in  a  blouse  ;  a  man  with  a  monkey.  Come  to  beg, 
I  presume,'  murmured  the  earl.  '  What  can  the  gardeners  and 
the  park-rangers  be  about  ?  ' 

His  companion  looked  where  he  looked,  but  with  a  different 
expression. 

1  Why,  that  is  Tricotrin ! ' 

'And  who  is  Tricotrin  ?  ' 

'A  folio  could  not  tell.' 

*  I  imagine  one  word  could.' 

'  And  what  word  would  that  be  ? f 

*  A  scamp,'  said  Estmere,  with  his  eyes  still  on  the  man  with 
a  monkey. 

'  0  no  ! '  cried  the  foreigner  eagerly.  '  You  mistake ;  indeed 
you  mistake.  Tricotrin  has  the  most  marvellous  talents ;  the 
most  marvellous  influence  over  the  populace ;  he  might  be 
anything  if  he  chose ;  and  there  is  nothing  he  does  not  manage 
to  know.  He  is  a  character — quite  a  character.' 

*  I  do  not  like  characters,'  said  Estmere  chillily.     *  A  man 
has  lost  the   fact  before  he   acquires  the  title.     "  A   great 
character"  says  the  world  when  it  means  "  a  great  rogue."  * 

'  Tricotrin  is  no  rogue.' 

1  No  ?  Then,  if  he  be  your  visitor,  allow  me  to  leave  you  to 
him.' 

1  He  is  not  my  visitor,'  muttered  the  French  statesman 
hurriedly,  embarrassed  between  his  desire  to  speak  to  the  new- 
comer and  his  fear  of  his  host's  courtly  contempt.  *  I  am  not 
aware  how  he  comes  in  your  gardens ;  but,  indeed,  Tricotrin  is 
so  well  with  the  people,  it  does  not  do  to  incense  him.  No 
government  dare  touch  him,  though  any  other  man  would  be 
proscribed  for  one-half  what  he  utters.  He  is  a  rank  democrat ; 
but—' 

'  A  democrat ! '  echoed  the  cold  musical  tones  of  the  owner 
of  Villiers,  '  with  advanced  views  of  "  progress  "  that  shall  turn 
the  lower  strata  topmost ;  with  too  noble  a  spirit  to  be  res^ 
tricted  by  the  petty  laws  of  meum  and  tuum ;  with  a  passion 
for  liberty  conceived  in  a  wine-shop  and  nursed  at  the  galleys. 
Thanks,  I  have  no  desire  for  his  presence  in  my  grounds. 
Since  you  know  him,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  order  hin 
away  ? ' 

Tricotrin  had  drawn  near  enough  by  this  time  to  hear  the 
concluding  phrases  ;  but  he  had  looked  so  earnestly  at  Estmere, 
and  as  he  had  looked  had  been  so  thoroughly  occupied  with  his 
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own  thoughts,  that  he  had  not  noted  the  first  words ;  at  »;he 
last  all  his  archest  laughter  gleamed  radiantly  in  his  eyes. 

'  Order  me  away  ?  Ah,  M.  Fharamonde,  what  do  you  say  to 
that  ?  You  know  I  could  bring  all  my  Loirais  back  with  me 
to  sack  this  dainty  place.' 

'  Threats  ! '  said  Estmere  with  cold  disdain  ;  and  he  glanced 
at  his  French  friend  to  see  how  the  insolent  challenge  was  re- 
ceived and  resented. 

Pharamonde — a  minister  of  timorous  policies,  who  caressed 
the  people  because  he  feared  them,  as  the  hand  of  a  coward 
caresses  the  head  of  a  mastiff— tried  to  laugh  off  the  embarrass- 
ment he  felt  between  his  desire  to  propitiate  the  bohemian  and 
yet  hold  his  dignity  with  the  noble ;  but  the  jest  he  essayed 
fell  dead.  Tricotrin  stood  unmoved,  in  merciless  amusement 
at  his  difficulty.  Estmere  turned  away  in  a  scorn  he  scarcely 
endeavoured  to  conceal. 

'  I  will  leave  you,  Pharamonde,  to  converse  with — your  friend.' 

The  minister  winced  and  reddened ;  Tricotrin  laughed  out- 
right. 

'  Nay,  I  claim  no  friendship  with  M.  Pharamonde.  And  my 
business  lies  with  you,  my  Lord  Earl.' 

Estmere  surveyed  him  with  the  amazement  of  a  great  man 
whom  no  familiarities  ever  approach. 

'I  never  have  business  with  strangers.  And  by  what  right 
do  you  intrude  in  nay  gardens  ?  ' 

'  Bah  I  The  right  that  I  found  a  door  ready  open.  Do  you 
statesmen  want  any  other  excuse  for  intruding  into  a 
a  neighbour's  empire  ?  Only  you  go  farther ;  you  rifle  his 
treasures ;  I  do  not  touch  even  one  of  your  rosebuds.  A 
stranger,  am  I  ?  Ah  !  Well,  M.  Pharamonde  here  will  vouch 
for  me ;  vouch,  at  any  rate,  that  I  did  not  come  out  of  the 
galleys,  and  that  I  will  not  dance  the  carmagnole  yet  on  your 
terraces.' 

Estmere' s  eyes  rested  on  him  as  he  spoke ;  eyes  well  used  to 
read  character  keenly — well  able  to  penetrate  through  the 
surface  of  all  things.  He  had  never  seen  any  one  like  the  man 
who  thus  addressed  him :  a  man  of  the  people,  in  a  blue  blouse, 
and  with  a  little  black  monkey  peering  over  his  shoulder ;  yet 
a  man  with  the  head  of  a  sun-god  and  the  rich  ringing  voice  of 
a  gentleman. 

'Come,  M.  Pharamonde,' cried  Tricotrin,'  'stand  my  sponsor 
for  once !  Assure  Lord  Estmere  that  the  impertinence  in  me 
of  being  original  has  not  as  yet  led  to  the  addendum  of  being 
criminal,  which  he  appears  to  consider  is  its  natural  and  due 
development.' 
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'Indeed,  Tricotrin,'  murmured  the  minister,  not  knowing 
very  well  bow  to  reply,  '  you  mistake  entirely.  I  was  about  to 
assure  my  lord  bow  invariably  for  good  is  tbe  singular  influence 
you  exercise  over  the  people.' 

*  I  doubt  if  "  my  lord  "  will  believe  that.     He  Has  no  love  for 
democrats.     Still,  it  may  suffice  to  make  him  do  what  I  want — 
buy  this  book  of  me.' 

i  Estmere — who  had  paused  in  some  interest,  and  in  more  dis- 
taste, at  the  interruption  which  aroused  sufficient  surprise  in 
him  to  make  him  remain  a  listener  and  a  spectator  of  the  un- 
known intruder  on  his  privacy — glanced  at  the  volume,  and 
thought  to  himself  that  the  eccentricity  of  this  new-comer  was 
little  short  of  insanity.  Yet  that  mere  glance  told  him,  a 
famed  connoisseur  in  such  matters,  that  the  book  was  a  most 
rare  one.  Was  it  possible  that  the  man  had  stolen  it  ? 

Tricotrin,  with  his  swift  intuition,  read  the  doubt  of  him  ; 
and  the  humorous  laughter  glittered  more  archly  and  ironically 
in  his  eyes. 

' Look  at  it,  rnonseigneur,'  he  said,  holding  it ;  'no  thief's 
hands  have  soiled  it.  Will  you  put  it  among  your  treasures  a* 
Beaumanoir  ? ' 

*  Beaumanoir ! ' 

Lord  Ebtmere  echoed  in  some  involuntary  surprise  the  name 
of  his  old  native  home.  What  could  a  French  wanderer,  he 
wondered,  know  of  it  and  his  world-famous  library  ?  But  he 
took  the  volume,  and  turned  its  leaves  over  in  all  a  connoisseur's 
interest. 

'  A  genuine  Attavante,'  he  murmured,  { and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion.' 

The  minister  beside  him  glanced  over  his  arm  at  it. 

<  The  Attavante's  Dante  ! '  he  cried.  '  Why,  Tricotrin,  that 
is  the  very  book  for  which  you  refused  untold  gold  from  the 
Cardinal  last  year  at  Nice ! ' 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  did  not  want  the  money  then ;  I  do  now.  Besides,  I 
have  no  affection  for  Monsignori.  I  have  brought  Earl  Eustace 
the  book  because  he  has  a  love  of  such  things ;  a  love  more 
genuine  than  the  mere  collector's  pride  of  accumulation  and 
possession.' 

Estmere' s  eyes  were  lifted  to  look  at  him  for  one  moment  as 
the  words  '  Earl  Eustace'  were  spoken.  To  be  called  by  his 
baptismal  name !  No  such  familiarity  had  ever  been  taken  in 
his  life  with  him.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but  continued 
\>is  examination  of  the  literary  treasure. 
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'You  need  the  money?'  he  asked  at  length. 

Tricotrin  gave  a  gesture  of  half-haughty  impatience. 

'My  lord,  all  the  questions  you  need  concern  yourself  with 
are — what  it  is  worth,  and  whether  you  wish  for  it.  There  are 
hundreds  in  Europe  who  will  buy  it  if  you  do  not.' 

Estmere  was  silent !  he  felt  himself  to  be  justly  rebuked ; 
and  proud  as  he  was,  he  liked  the  rebuke,  and  liked  the  speaker 
better  for  it. 

'  It  is  a  perfect  copy,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  French  minister. 
'"What  did  the  Cardinal  you  allude  to  ofler  for  it  ?  ' 

His  friend  named  the  price. 

'  Too  much  by  one-half,'  struck  in  Triocotrin.  '  I  have  no 
patience  for  those  fools'  prices  ;  after  all,  what  is  an  "  antique  "? 
Only  something  grown  mouldy  by  age  and  disuse !  and  with  a 
book,  like  a  man,  the  lack  of  pedigree  matters  nothing,  if  the 
pages  within  it  be  writ  fair.' 

The  sentiment  was  too  democratic  for  the  person  it  was  ad- 
dressed to,  and  he  made  no  reply ;  but  with  another  look  at 
the  miniatures  of  the  Dante  he  determined  to  give  it  a  home 
in  his  library. 

'  If  you  will  accept  the  Cardinal's  very  fair  price,  the  book 
is  mine,'  he  said.  'It  is  fully  worth  it  as  bibliopoles'  treasures 

go-' 

Tricotrin  bowed  his  head ;  and  Estmere  thought,  as  lie  saw 
the  gesture,  '  That  man  bows  like  my  equal,  and  with  infinite 
grace.  What  can  he  possibly  be  ?  Surely  no  common  va- 
grant ? ' 

He  paused  a  moment,  strongly  inclined  to  enter  into  more 
converse  with  this  stranger,  whose  frankness  and  whose  singu- 
larity attracted  him ;  but  old  habit,  natural  reserve,  and  an 
aristocratic  detestation  of  democracy  and  its  professors,  made 
him  resist  the  impulse  :  He  gave  the  Attavante  back  to  Tri- 
cotrin. 

'  I  will  send  you  the  gold,  and  be  good  enough  to  return 
the  book  to  the  bearer.  If  you  will  go  within,  my  people  will 
give  you  some  breakfast.' 

Tricotrin's  forehead  flushed  red. 

'  I  remain  here/  he  said  curtly ;  '  and  I  do  not  require  your 
hospitality.' 

'  Ah,  Estmere,  that  man  is  so  proud ! '  whispered  Phara- 
monde. 

Estmere  took  no  notice,  but  passed  into  the  house  through 
an  open  window.  He  half  repented  that  he  had  bought  the 
still,  the  man  must  have  wanted  the  money,  or  he 
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would  not  have  offered  it  for  sale  ;  and  it  was  of  genuine  worth 
and  authenticity. 

Tricotrin  paced  up  and  down  the  terrace  with  restless  un- 
even steps.  The  French  statesman  approached  him. 

'  Tricotrin,  if  you  needed  gold  why  not  have  asked  me  ?  ' 

Tricotrm's  eagle  glance  flashed  upon  him. 

'  Gifts  to  men  of  my  station  are  bribes ;  and  if  they  are  not 
that,  they  are  alms.  I  take  neither  ! ' 

'But  a  wage  for  a  fair  service  ?  Look  you,  what  service 
you  might  render  the  government — ' 

'  By  making  the  flocks  submit  still  more  passively  to  be 
shorn,  and  the  droves  to  be  driven  out  still  more  docilely  to 
perish  in  the  war-tracts  ?  It  is  not  my  work.' 

1  Nay,  nay,'  murmured  the  facile  and  courteous  statesman  ; 
'  not  that.  But  by  the  use  of  your  influence  over  the  people 
at  the  elections — ' 

'  I  never  interfere  in  such  matters.* 

'  Why  so  ?  ' 

'  Why  ?  Because  if  I  did  I  must  show  them  the  naked  truth 
as  I  see  it ;  and  if  the  nations  once  saw  that  of  those  whom  they 
call  rulers,  the  world  would  be  red  with  a  sea  of  blood.  For 
the  people  are  long  submissive  as  the  camel ;  but  when  once 
they  rise  they  are  tigers.  We,  who  know  that,  tremble  to  bid 
them  to  throw  off  their  overladen  burdens,  lest  the  patient  beast 
that  has  knelt  in  pain  for  so  long  should  rise,  transformed  with 
talon  and  fang,  to  destroy  both  his  kind  and  his  drivers.' 

He  spoke  with  passion,  with  more  bitterness,  too,  than  was 
common  with  him.  Pharamonde  looked  at  him.  almost  with 
fear,  and  was  silent. 

'That  is  not  the  usual  hesitation  of  the  demagogue/  he 
thought. 

'  I  am  no  demagogue,'  said  Tricotrin,  with  rapid  divination 
of  his  musing.  '  Do  you  know  what  the  demagogue  is  ?  The 
man  who  rouses  the  camels  into  impatience  of  their  burdens, 
that  he  may  rifle  the  baggage  as  it  falls  to  the  ground  in  the 
strife.' 

'  Milerd  sent  you  this,'  interrupted  a  servant,  approaching 
him  with  the  gold  for  the  Dante. 

Tricotrin  took  it,  and  gave  the  book  in  its  stead,  without  a 
word.  Pharamonde  eyed  him  curiously,  as  though  he  were 
some  natural  phenomenon. 

'  You  are  a  strange  man,  when  you  might  pick  up  wealth  by 
the  handsful ! ' 

*  I  do  not  care  to  Woil  my  fingers/  he  answered  curtly,  as  he 
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made  a  gesture  of  adieu  to  the  statesman,  and  went  down  the 
steps  of  the  terrace.  He  had  not  been  wholly  at  ease  in  the 
interview ;  it  had  galled  him,  and  caused  him  a  certain  pain. 
The  Waif's  pretty  toys  were  purchased,  like  many  another 
luxury,  at  the  price  of  a  pang  to  a  human  heart.  He  loved 
the  book  well ;  also,  in  one  sense,  he  loved  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  bartered  it. 

Pharamonde  went  within  and  joined  his  host,  who  was 
standing  in  the  library  of  the  chateau,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  purchase. 

'  You  do  not  understand  Tricotrin,'  said  the  French  minister. 
*  He  is  as  proud,  in  his  own  fashion,  as  you  can  be  in  yours. 
Charity,  patronage,  hospitality  even,  if  it  be  such  as  he  can- 
not return, — pshaw !  Tricotrin  will  suffer  them  no  more  than 
he  would  suffer  the  lash.' 

'  "Well,  a  good  spirit  that.     But  who  is  he  ?  ' 

*  Tricotrin.' 

'  That  is  not  a  name  ?  * 

'  It  is  his  name ;  and  no  name  since  Mirabeau's  lias  had  more 
charm  for  the  people.  He  could  have  been  a  second  Mirabeau 
had  he  cared  to  be  so.' 

*  And  why  did  he  not  care  ? ' 
Pharamonde  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  He  loves  his  liberty,  and  he  has  no  ambition.     I  have  seen 
much  of  him  at  divers  times  ;    he  has  no  love  for  me,  but  he  is 
a  curious  study.     He  is  a  ripe  scholar;  he  has  marvellous  elo- 
quence when  he  will;  he  has  the  genius  of  command  in  hhn  if 
ever  he  choose  to  exert  it ;    and  he  never  troubles  himself  to 
do  anything  except  to  play  at  a  peasants'  bridal  feast  or  a  vil- 
lage wine-shop's  carousal,  with  the  talent  of  Paganini  and  :Jam- 
boche ! ' 

'  A  bohemian  !  '  said  Estmere,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  com- 
prehension and  disgust.  '  He  is  not  the  first  by  many  v/ho  has 
wasted  a  genius  that  might  have  ruled  an  empire  in  re  jniug 
over  a  pot-house  revelry  ! ' 

The  conclusion  was  unjust,  but  it  pleased  Pharamonde  :  it 
was  a  little  revenge  for  the  rebuff  that  the  bohemian  had  given 
him. 

'  A  scholar  you  say  ? '  continued  Estmere,  still  looking  over 
the  Dante.  '  Pray  what  were  his  antecedents,  then  ?  he  must 
have  had  other  domiciles  than  wine-shops.' 

'  Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you,'  said  the  statesman  very  truth- 
fully. '  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  living  soul  that  knows  where 
he  came  from.  Antecedents  I  he  would  not  acknowledge  any- 
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tiling  so  aristocratic.  On  my  honour  I  think  ho  sprang  out 
of  the  earth.' 

'  Full-armed,  I  suppose  ?  '  said  Estinere  with  a  satirical  in- 
flection in  his  voice  that  his  guest  did  not  relish. 

Pharamonde  felt  that  his  English  friend  had  a  polite  con 
tempt  for  both  him  and  his  bohemian.  He  changed  the  sub- 
jec  ,  and  Estmere  put  the  book  aside  in  a  cabinet. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening;  when  Tricotrin  returned  to  his 
Waif.  He  had  been  to  Bioi^,  which  was  many  miles  distant, 
and  a  full  day's  journey  from  the  little  lonely  vineyard-shrouded 
village  which  lay  hidden  under  greenery  by  the  waterside,  like 
a  lark's  nest  among  the  grasses. 

Viva  was  sitting  on  the  t-  lone  stile  of  the  doorway,  with  the 
white  cat  Bebe  in  her  lap.  The  sun  had  gone  down ;  but  there 
was  just  ruddy  glow  enough  left  to  warm  to  rich  hues  her  pretty 
dro(  ped  head,  and  the  soft  grace  of  her  shoulders  and  bosom, 
as  she  sat  with  her  arms  crossed,  enclosing  Bebe  in  their  clasp  ; 
while  the  quick  heave  of  her  chest  was  shown  by  the  open 
squire-rut  bodice  she  wore — a  dress  half  like  a  peasant's,  half 
like  an  old  picture,  in  which  the  provincialism  of  grand'inore 
and  the  fan'/astic  fancy  of  the  child  had  been  blended. 

(Something  in  the  shadows,  or  something  in  the  attitude, 
made  her  look  less  childlike  and  more  womanlike  to  Tricotrin 
than  she  had  ever  done.  Perhaps  it  might  be  because  one 
man  had  sought  her  as  woman,  not  child,  that  the  fact  of  her 
childhood  having  well-nigh  passed  away  struck  on  him  for  the 
first  time. 

He  paused  a  moment  unseen,  looking  at  her :  and  for  the 
first  time  also  a  dreaming  conjecture  came  over  him.  He 
thrust  it  away  with  half  a  smile,  half  a  sigh. 

'  Pshaw ! '  he  thought  to  himself.  '  She  is  a  child  to  me, 
though  not  to  that  youth.  "What  should  I  get  but  the  fate  of 
Bruno  ?  ' 

He  looked  no  longer,  but  softly  approached  her  and  dropped 
the  packet  he  bore  into  her  lap.  She  started  to  her  feet,  up- 
setting the  luckless  Bebe,  and  gave  a  cry  of  delight.  As  the 
string  of  the  packet  had  broken,  into  her  hands  had  fallen  the 
facsimilies  of  her  lost  bijoux,  with  something  still  costlier  and 
prettier  added — golden  toys  that  glittered  with  rainbow  hues 
in  their  gems,  under  the  flame-like  reflections  that  still  came 
from  the  west. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  him,  and  thanked  him  with  all 
the  vivacity  and  the  frank  abandonment  of  her  nature ;  and  he 
_was  repaid  for  the  sale  of  the  Attavante. 
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1  Will  they  do  as  well  little  one  ? '  he  asked  her. 
*  As  well !  A  thousand  times  better !  For  you  know  how 
dearly  I  love  you,  and ' — she  hesitated  a  moment,  then  leaned  a 
little  nearer  to  him,  with  the  most  charming,  confidential,  and 
penitent  grace  in  the  world — '  it  is  very  wrong,  perhaps,  for 
he  meant  to  be  kind,  and  he  begged  me  so  often  to  love  him ; 
but  I  never  could  care  for  him  as  much  as  I  wished  to  do. 
He  was  only  a  Prince  Faineant  after  all.' 

Tricotrin's  face  lightened  with  a  brighter  gleam  than  it  had 
worn  all  the  day  through. 

'  A  Prince  Faineant — true  !  And  his  offered  crowns  would 
have  been  only  of  brass,  and  very  heavy  on  your  brows,  if  you 
had  worn  them.' 

'  Ah  ? '  Viva  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  touch  of  awe  Ou 
her ;  she  had  some  vague  impression  that  some  evil  of  unknown 
magnitude  would  have  befallen  her  if  she  had  been  enticed  into 
following  her  fairy  prince.  '  But — Paris  would  have  been  real, 
would  it  not  ?  I  do  so  want  to  see  Paris.1 

1  The  heaven  and  the  hell  of  women !  O,  child,  you  are 
better  here.' 

'  But  just  to  see  it,'  pleaded  Viva.  '  Just  to  see  those  won- 
derful summer  nights  he  told  me  of,  with  the  streets  like  streams 
of  living  fire,  and  the  avenues  all  glittering  with  lights  like  a 
million  of  stars  among  a  million  leaves  !  As  I  grow  older,  you 
will  take  me  with  you,  will  you  not  ? — take  me  with  you  every- 
where ? ' 

A  radiance  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  on  her  and 
laughed. 

*  We  will  see,  when  you  are  older.' 

The  evening  seemed  very  fair  to  him  as  he  played  her  fa- 
vourite airs  of  Lulli  and  of  Gretry  in  the  moonlit  porch  ;  and 
the  girl  listened  in  thoughtful  pleasure,  thrown  down  in  her 
young  careless  grace  at  his  feet. 

The  Prince  Faineant  was  well-nigh  forgotten  ;  and  Tricotrin 
was  repaid  for  the  loss  of  his  long-treasured  Dante. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  next  day  the  vintage  began. 

All  through  the  grape  country  there  were  mirth  and  work, 
and  rejoicing  and  abundance.  Grapes  on  the  laden  trailing 
bough ;  grapes  on  the  heavy  oxen  wagons  ;  grapes  piled  high  in 
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the  winepresses  under  the  shade ;  grapes  on  the  braided  Lair 
of  girls  where  they  laughed  in  the  sun ;  grapes  in  the  rosy 
hands  of  children  where  they  lay  asleep,  flushed  with  their 
feasting  ;  grapes  everywhere  in  lavish  plenty ;  for  the  summer 
had  been  splendid,  and  the  harvest  was  fine  in  due  sequence. 

Tricotrin  loved  the  vintage  month. 

It  had  been  vintage  time  when  he  had  first  come  among  his 
Loirais,  and  laughed  and  danced,  and  been  crowned  like  a  young 
Bacchus  in  the  years  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  rarely  that  he  was 
away  from  central  Prance  in  the  wine  season  ;  and  the  good  peo 
pie  averred  that  in  his  presence  the  harvest  was  always  more 
profuse  than  it  was  in  the  antumns  he  was  absent.  It  was  with- 
out doubt  more  gay  ;  for  they  never  worked  so  joyously,  they 
never  danced  so  heedlessly,  as  when  he  was  among  them.  Ho 
would  work  himself,  giving  the  wage  that  he  gained  to  the  oldest 
woman  in  the  district,  or  to  some  fatherless  child.  He  would 
make  the  young  girls  laugh  from  sunrise  to  sunset  ;  he  would 
lighten  the  oxen's  toil  by  bringing  them  great  cool  juicy  leaves 
and  grasses  where  they  stood  in  the  hot  noonday.  He  would 
play  to  the  young  of  the  villages  half  through  the  sultry  starry 
nights,  while  their  feet  flew  to  the  most  intoxicating  dance 
melodies  that  ever  were  heard  even  under  the  skies  of  France. 
And  of  all  those  whose  labour  he  thus  lightened  with  jest  and 
with  raillery,  and  with  a  sunny  mellow  laughter,  fit  for  the  lips 
of  a  Dionysus,  there  was  not  one  who  was  happier  than  he. 

From  the  first  years  of  her  remembrance  his  Waif  had  learned 
to  look  for  him  at  the  vine-gatherings.  Wherever  he  might 
wander  during  the  three  other  seasons — and  he  wandered  very 
far  and  wide  with  ceaseless,  restless  pleasure  in  the  mere  sense 
of  motion — he  was  almost  certain  to  enter  France  at  the  late 
summer-time,  to  be  among  the  pleasant  voices  and  the  brown, 
bright  eyes  of  the  people  he  loved  best. 

The  vintage  had  long  been  the  child's  festal  month,  for  there 
were  none  for  leagues  around  her  but  welcomed  the  stray  thing 
whose  history  they  all  knew,  and  who  was  hallowed  and  en- 
deared to  them  by  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  pity  on  her  desti- 
tution and  abandonment.  Among  the  peasantry  the  singularity 
and  mystery  of  the  child's  appearance  in  their  presence  had 
something  of  the  same  enchantment  that  it  possessed  for  herself. 
Nothing  was  too  wonderful  for  them  to  believe  of  any  creature 
whom  Tricotrin  protected ;  and  Viva's  own  views  as  to  her 
elfin  origin  were  not  so  wholly  unshared  by  the  country  people 
as  might  be  imagined  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  how  deeply 
struck  are  the  roots  of  superstition  in  the  primitive  places  of 
all  countries. 
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She  unconsciously  Lad  fostered  the  impression  by  her  dainty 
tastes,  her  proud  ways,  her  haughty  young  waywardness,  to 
which  they  cheerfully  submitted  because  she  belonged  to  Tri- 
cotrin  ;  and  Viva  held  an  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  river  side,  in  which  her  fair  face  was  ever  seen.  And 
now,  in  the  gladness  and  the  gaiety  of  the  vintage,  she  swiftly 
forgot  the  love  passages  of  her  fairy  prince.  Her  heart  had 
not  been  touched,  and  her  admiration  had  not  been  excited. 
She  now  possessed  as  pretty  things  as  those  he  had  given 
her,  and  she  enjoyed  them  more  because  she  enjoyed  them 
openly,  without  the  latent  fear  that  she  was  doing  wrong, 
which  had  poisoned  her  pleasure  in  the  young  lord's  gifts. 
Beyond  a  certain  gratification,  unconscious,  but  born  of  the 
innate  coquetry  in  her,  that  she  had  been  the  object  of  such 
an  episode,  little  remained  with  her  of  the  poison  he  had  sown 
• — nothing  sufficient  to  spoil  her  enjoyment  of  the  harvest 
time,  save  that  she  would  now  and  then  think  that  to  ride  on  a 
bullock-drawn  wagon,  or  to  dance  on  the  top  of  a  winepress, 
was  hardly  amusement  regal  enough  for  such  a  princess  as  hb 
had  told  her  that  she  was.  But  the  amusement  was  too  at- 
tractive to  be  relinquished  for  that  consideration,  and  she  con- 
soled herself  by  thinking,  that  at  any  rate  he  was  not  there  to 
see  her. 

Tricotrin,  moreover,  was  with  her,  and  Viva,  in  his  presence, 
was  always  her  brightest,  her  gentlest,  her  best ;  she  felt ' good' 
with  him,  as  she  never  did  with  any  other.  He  knew  the  way 
to  the  hidden  gold  in  this  capricious  and  thoughtless  nature — 
a  way  which  others  continually  missed. 

Yineyards  lay  all  about  the  old  place  where  she  dwelt,  on 
either  side  of  the  flashing  river,  and  stretching  far  away  into 
the  interior,  broken  here  and  there  by  path  or  road,  by  wood  or 
hamlet,  but  extending  widely  round  on  every  side,  and  rich,  at 
this  period  of  the  vine's  life,  with  the  fruit  all  ripened  and 
glowing  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Viva  wandered  in  them  in  joy- 
ful idleness  all  the  livelong  day;  and  he  himself  asked  no  bet- 
ter life  than  this  out-of-door  life,  stripping  the  laden  branches, 
laughing  with  the  handsome  brown  women,  aiding  the  aged  who 
could  not  work  for  themselves,  and  taking  the  oxen  homeward 
through  the  cool  shaded  bridle-lanes. 

'  The  possessor  of  an  Attavante's  Dante  should  not  be  a 
labourer  in  a  vineyard,'  said  a  slow  melodious  voice  behind  him 
one  morning  as  he  worked — worked  in  earnest,  for  he  wanted  a 
day's  wage  to  make  up  the  loss  of  a  poor  old  woman  \vhose  hen- 
house had  been  pillaged  of  all  its  fowls  in  the  night. 
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Tricotrin  looked  up  and  saw  the  purchaser  of  the  Dante, 
who,  riding  by  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  vines,  had  checked 
his  horse  for  an  instant. 

'  G-ood-day,  Lord  Estmere.  Why  not  ?  '  he  returned.  '  An- 
other poet,  Virgil,  loved  the  fields  right  well.  Besides,  "  to  be 
a  husbandman  is  but  to  retreat  from  the  city — from  the  world 
as  it  is  man's,  to  the  world  as  it  is  G-od's."  ' 

Estmere  regarded  him  earnestly.  Here  was  a  French  bohe- 
mian  quoting  Cowley  in  the  purest  English. 

1  You  are  a  scholar  and  a  poet  yourself?  '  he  asked. 

Tricotrin  laughed. 

* "  Niemand  will  ein  Schuster  seyn 
Jedermann  ein  Dichter." 

Though  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  he  who  mends  other  people's 
shoes  is  not  of  more  use  than  he  who  only  tinkers  his  own 
sonnets/ 

Estmere's  meditative  eyes  dwelt  on  those  that  the  rich  Aris- 
tophanic  humours,  the  brilliant  Swift-like  irony,  the  Burgun- 
dian  Piron  wit  of  many  nationalities,  seemed  to  lighten  to  their 
Hudibrastic  laughter. 

*  You  speak  three  languages  with  equal  purity  of  accent.   Of 
what  country  are  you,  may  I  ask  ?  '  he  said  at  length. 

'  I  will  speak  twenty  if  you  like  ;  and  I  am  a  Cosmopolitan.' 

*  A  "  citizen  of  the  world,"  then.  You  have  travelled  greatly  ?' 

*  I  have  lived  all  over  the  world,'  said  Tricotrin,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders ;  '  it  is  not  big  enough  to  make  that  much  of 
a  boast.' 

1  And  the  result  of  all  these  experiences  is  to  bring  you  back 
to  a  vine-field  ?  ' 

'  Well — Diocletian  went  back  to  a  cabbage-garden.  A  vine- 
field  is  more  poetic.' 

'  But  Diocletian  had  been  sated  with  empire  ?' 

1  Well ;  and  if  the  result  of  empire  and  satiety  be  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  cabbages  for  comfort,  is  it 
not  better  to  take  the  vegetables  at  first  and  eschew  the  travai? 
altogether  ?  ' 

Estmere  smiled.  Despite  his  prejudices  against  the  class  or 
men  to  which  he  believed  Tricotrin  to  belong,  and  his  dislike 
to  anything  that  approached  to  lawlessness  or  democratic  senti- 
ment, he  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  attraction  toward  the 
speaker.  His  intuition  told  him  that  he  addressed  no  common 
man,  though  he  spoke  with  one  working  like  a  day-labourer 
among  the  vines. 
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*  I  imagine,'  lie  answered,  *  that  Diocletian's  was  an  affecta- 
tion of  philosophy    and   renunciation  rather  than  a  genuine 
tribute  to  the  charms  of  cabbages.     Moreover,  talent  is  rare  ; 
it  is  always  a  pity  that  it  should  be  wasted  while  its  possessor 
does  hand-work  that  any  boor  could  equally  well  execute.' 

'  Pardie  !  May  not  talent  be  equally  wasted  in  organizing 
wholesale  murders  by  shot  or  steel,  or  wholesale  political  chi- 
caneries of  the  people?  yet  those  are  what  you  statesmen 
call  "  glory"  and  "  state  craft."  Zoroaster  says  that  he  who 
BOWS  the  ground  with  diligence  acquires  more  religious  merit 
than  he  who  repeats  ten  thousand  prayers  ;  and  I  believe  he 
is  right.' 

'  That  may  be  ;  yet  the  sowing  is  only  for  the  body,  the 
meditations  may  well  enrich  the  mind,  or  as  men  call  it,  the 
soul.' 

'  That  is  true  ;  and  a  great  thought  makes  the  world  richer 
than  ten  shipments  of  gold.  But,  believe  me,  Earl  Eustace, 
because  the  hands  labour,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  soul  lies 
barren  of  tillage.  Goethe  knew  what  beautiful  things  the  vines 
can  utter ;  he  need  not  have  heard  those  less  in  working,  than 
in  strolliDg,  among  them.' 

Estmere  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  his  voice  had  a  certain 
haughty  cadence  in  it  that  it  had  lost  in  exchanging  these 
phrases. 

*  "Why  do  you  change  my  title  thus  ? '  he  asked.     *  It  is  a 
singular  mode  of  address.' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  with  the  same  ironic  mirth  that  had 
been  in  them  before,  when  he  had  heard  himself  arraigned  for 
entering  the  rose-gardens. 

'  Why  so  ?  You  are  Earl  Eustace,  are  you  not  ?  There 
have  been  Earl  John,  and  Earl  Philip,  and  Earl  Louis,  and 
many  more — the  Blind  Earl,  and  the  Mad  Earl,  and  the  Child 
Earl,  and  some  others,  in  the  chronicles  of  your  race.  Why 
should  not  you  be  distinctive,  too,  by  your  name  ? ' 

'  You  know  much  of  my  family  ?  '  asked  Estmere,  in  more 
surprise  than  he  chose  to  display. 

'  O-he ! '  said  Tricotrin  carelessly.  '  I  know  most  things  ; 
and  the  Estmeres  are  not  lights  hidden  under  a  bushel.  Your 
people  have  never  loved  obscurity,  beau  Sire.' 

*  We  have  done  our  best  not  to  deserve  it,'  said  Estmere 
coldly.     *  G-ood-day  to  you.' 

He  rode  onward  through  the  vine-fields,  astonished,  per- 
plexed,  a  little  annoyed  ;  he  did  not  feel  pleasured  by  the  fami- 
liarity of  this  bohemian,  and  the  off-hand  allusions  to  his  great 
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race  went  against  all  his  taste,  his  pride,  and  his  caste ;  and  yet 
the  man  interested  him ! 

And  interest  was  a  tiling  to  which  he  was  very  rarely 
stirred. 

Tricotrin  looked  after  him  with  a  shade  of  thoughtful  ness  on 
his  features  ;  then  went  on  again  with  his  work,  laughing  with 
his  next  neighbour,  a  noble  Murillo-like  woman,  with  all  the 
rich  old  Gaulois  blood  in  her  clear  olive  cheek. 

'  That  is  a  very  singular  person — your  friend,  what  is  he 
called,  "  Tricotrin"?'  said  Estmere  that  evening  to  the  French 
statesman  Pharamonde.  '  A  most  striking-looking  man — the 
head  of  a  poet,  a  marvellous  head  for  beauty  and  power.  What 
a  wasted  and  misguided  life  must  his  be  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent thus  with  an  errant  bohemianism  ! ' 

'  Humph ! '  said  Pharamonde,  who  did  not  forgive  the  wan- 
derer being  accredited  to  him  as  his  friend.  '  I  am  not  sure  he 
is  not  the  wisest  man  in  his  generation ;  I  am  quite  sure  he  is 
the  happiest.' 

c  Is  it  possible  for  a  wise  man  to  fee  happy  ?  '  said  Estmere, 
with  a  smile  that  was  not  ironical,  but  weary. 

Some  days  later,  he  and  some  of  his  guests  rode  by  the  same 
route  through  the  vineyards  below  Yilliers,  at  evensong.  It 
was  the  close  of  the  vintage,  and  they  reined  up  and  drew 
aside,  some  four  leagues  from  the  chateau,  where  they  en- 
countered the  procession  of  Bacchus  borne  along,  in  its  relic 
of  pagan  worship,  with  all  the  old  accustomed  honours. 

Patriarchal  as  the  days  of  Palestine,  classic  as  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  with  a  thousand  memories  of  old  Gaul,  and  a 
thousand  traces  of  the  cultus  of  Greece  and  of  Home,  the 
crowning  feast  of  the  grape-harvest  came.  The  meek-eyed 
oxen,  with  their  horns  wreathed  with  flowers,  dragged  wagons 
that  were  laden  high  with  the  yellow  and  violet  clusters  ;  while 
before  them,  around  them,  behind  them,  crowded  the  laughing 
throng  of  girls  and  youths  and  little  children,  reeling  under 
the  burden  of  the  fruit,  shouting  under  their  chaplets  of  late 
roses.  It  was  like  some  Merovingian  or  Carlo vingian  triumph, 
when  the  kings  of  Gaul  celebrated  harvest,  or  victory  in  war ; 
and  the  pageant  moved  to  the  divinest  vintage  ode  that  was 
ever  breathed  over  the  fruitful  fields  of  France — music  mellow 
as  wine,  full  of  intoxicating  joy  that  the  people  caught  in  echo* 
ing  chorus,  and  deepening  now  and  then  into  the  grandeur  of 
a  Te  Deum,  as  though  in  thanksgiving  to  God  who  made  the 
earth  increase. 

involuntarily  the  riders  paused  and  listened  spell-bound  to 
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that  harvest  chant.  It  was  played  by  Tricotrin  where  he  walked 
in  front  of  the  oxen,  in  front  of  the  foremost  wagon. 

On  that  wagon  all  eyes  turned,  and  in  its  decoration  all  the 
choice  blossoms  and  the  gayest  ribbons  had  been  employed. 
For,  throned  high  among  the  grapes,  with  a  green  crown  of 
vine-leaves  on  her  head,  and  half-covered  with  autumn  flowers, 
sat  Yiva — gloriously  happy  and  triumphant,  the  universally- 
elected  queen  of  beauty  and  of  the  grape  festival ;  all  her  love 
of  light  and  mirth  and  music  and  homage  gratified;  all  her 
childlike  adoration  of  display  fed  to  its  utmost  will. 

Estmere  looked  at  her  as 'the  bullocks,  nodding  their  heads 
under  their  garlands,  drew  her  slowly  past  him. 

*  What  an  exquisite  face  !'  he  murmured.     *  That  child  can- 
not belong  to  the  peasantry.' 

She  heard  and  looked  down  from  beneath  her  vine-canopy, 
a  deep  delight  beaming  in  her  eyes,  an  exultant  pride  laughing 
on  her  lips  ;  then  a  blush  of  shame  replaced  the  glow  of  ecstasy, 
her  head  drooped  as  if  her  vine-crown  were  a  circlet  of  lead, 
her  pleasure  in  the  vintage  feast  was  gone — she  had  been  seen 
by  a  great  man  among  the  people  ! 

*  More  poison  for  her  from  them  !'  muttered  Tricotrin,  as  he 
saw  and  heard  ;  and  for  an  instant  there  were  discord  and  a 
break  in  the  delicious  melody  he  gave  the  villagers.    In  another 
instaat  the  music  broke  forth  again  in  all  its  silvery  sweetness, 
but  to  Viva's  heart  the  harmony  was  not  so  easily  restored. 

Estmere  rode  on,  unconscious  of  the  evil  that  he  had  done ; 
aud  the  procession  moved  away  along  the  line  of  the  river, 
while  the  glad  tumult  of  the  multitude  echoed  down  the  even- 
ing air. 

'  What  an  exquisite  face  !'  thought  the  earl  once  more :  and 
ho  sighed — a  short  quick  sigh.  The  fairness  of  women  had 
been  poisoned  to  him. 

'  Will  you  not  dance,  Viva  ?'  Tricotrin  asked  her  that  night, 
when  the  vintage  ball  followed  the  vintage  feast  on  the  green 
?f  her  little  hamlet,  and  he  played  for  the  dancers  in  airs  so  be- 
witching that  the  stout-built,  white-haired  old  priest  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  joining  in  the  rounds  and  measures. 

'No!'  said  Viva  shyly  and  petulantly,  with  the  colour  hot 
on  her  checks.  She  usually  danced  with  all  the  grace  of  a  fairy 
and  the  abandonment  of  French  blood  ; — would  have  so  danced 
all  night,  all  by  herself,  if  she  had  had  the  chance  ;  but  this 
evening  the  young  boatmen  and  vintagers  vainly  pressed  and 
entreated  her.  She  was  obstinate  ;  she  would  not  join  them— 
nothing  could  make  her ;  and  the  vino-garland  pressed 
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as  heavily  on  her  broivs  as  real  crowns  on  those  of  real  sove< 
reigns.  Tricotrin  looked  at  her  earnestly  several  times,  but  he 
let  her  do  as  she  would,  and  did  not  seek  to  persuade 
her. 

When  the  innocent  mirth  of  the  young  and  the  old— of  the 
lovers  who  danced  on  the  star-lighted  turf,  and  the  children 
who  played  at  their  mothers'  knees,  and  the  aged  who  looked 
on  amused,  and  recalling  the  days  of  their  youth — was  over, 
and  the  planets  were  growing  large  in  the  blue  sultry  skies,  he 
approached  her  where  she  safc  listlessly  under  one  of  tne  lime- 
trees. 

'  Viva,  what  ailed  you  to-night  ?' 

She  lifted  her  head,  and  he  saw  tears  swimming  full  in  her 
eyes. 

'  He  said  I  could  not  be  of  the  peasantry !  And  I  am  not ! 
— yet  I  live  with  them  as  if  I  were,  and  I  have  no  name  and 
no  heritage !' 

The  words  were  violently  uttered.  As  he  heard  them  a  look 
of  pain  went  over  his  face. 

*  I  have  done  all  I  could  that  you  should  not  feel  your  loss ; 
but  that  "all"  is  little,'  he  murmured.  '"Why  should  a 
stranger's  idle  speech  move  you  thus  ?' 

'  Because  he  is  so  great !  And  I  want  to  be  great  too.  And 
he  saw  me  riding  among  the  villagers — among  the  common 
people! — as  if  I  were  some  farm  girl,  some  dairy  servant!' 

And  Viva,  a  child  still,  though  something  more  than  child- 
hood had  begun  to  wake  in  her,  pulled  the  beautiful  grape- 
garland  off  her  hair  and  threw  it  on  the  turf,  and  stamped  on 
it  with  her  feet,  as  though  it  were  the  badge  of  ignominy,  servi- 
tude, and  opprobrium. 

Tricotrin  caught  her  arm. 

'  Viva,  Viva,  for  shame  !  The  people  whom  you  scorn  strove 
their  best  to  pleasure  you,  and  the  peasant  girls  you  despise 
yielded  place  to  you  without  jealousy,  and  wove  you  that  wreath 
in  simple  love  and  good  will ;  and  at  the  first  light  word  from 
a  great  man  you  turn  against  them,  and  are  ungrateful  thus !' 

The  grave  gentle  rebuke  sunk  into  the  child's  heart ;  her 
chest  heaved  with  a  sob,  her  face  grew  crimson  with  shame. 

'  I  know !  I  know  it  is  wicked  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  He 
thought  I  was  beautiful ;  he  said  so ;  and  he  saw  me  among  all 
the  peasantry ;  he  can  think  me  no  better  than  they  1' 

1  If  you  be  as  good  as  they,  as  single-hearted,  as  patient,  as 
brave  under  burdens,  you  will  be  nobler  than  you  promise  to 
be  now !' 


*32  TRICOTRIN  : 

Tlicre  was  tbe  first  scorn  and  the  first  severity  hie  bad  evei 
shown  to  her  in  the  words. 

Viva's  fiery  spirit  flashed  up  under  the  lash. 

*  They  are  good  as  the  mules  are  good !     Just  so  stupid,  just 
BO  plodding  ;  only  content  because  they  know  of  nothing  better 
than  their  yoke,  and  their  pack-saddles,  and  their  straw  yards  !' 
she  cried  vehemently.    *  I  cannot  be  of  them — I  know  I  can- 
not— and  that  English  lord  said  so.     And  if  he  meets  me  again 
ho  will  never  speak  to  me,  because  he  will  always  remember 
me  on  that  grape-wagon !' 

And  her  tears  fell  in  swift  tempestuous  emotion,  as  though 
foreboding  some  hour  when  that  memory  would  rise  up  between 
her  and  the  aristocrat  whose  notice  had  spoilt  all  the  innocent 
joy  of  her  vintage-feast. 

Tricotrin  listened  with  his  face  growing  darker  and  more 
impatient. 

4  You  are  ungrateful !  ungrateful  as  a  woman ;  who  can  say 
more?'  he  said  bitterly.  'Why  has  he  bewitched  you ?  He 
is  a  cold  man, — he  is  not  even  young, — he  will  never  think 
twice  of  you !' 

*  But  he  looks  so  great ! '  cried  Viva,  unconscious  or  unheed- 
ing of  the  irritated  pain  in  his  voice.     *  And  he  is  beautiful  too 
like  that  Arthur  of  England  you  have  told  me  the  legends  of, 
with  his  blue  grave  eyes  and  his  air  like  a  king's ! ' 

Tricotrin  left  her  side  and  paced  to  and  fro  the  grass  under 
the  limes  ;  he  was  deeply  wounded,  passionately  angered  ;  but 
he  would  show  neither  wound  nor  anger  to  her.  The  creature 
that  was  wholly  dependent  on  him,  whom,  were  it  his  wish, 
he  could  cast  back  destitute  upon  the  world,  should  never  hear 
a  harsh  word  from  him. 

Viva  watched  him  one  moment,  pride  and  rebellion  still 
strong  in  her :  then  all  the  child's  better  nature  conquered 
them,  she  sprang  to  him  and  wound  her  arms  about  him  in 
caressing  penitence. 

'  O,  forgive  me !  I  was  so  wrong — so  ungrateful.  Do  pardon 
me — do  smile  at  me.  I  care  for  nothing  else  if  you  love  me ! ' 

He  gently  unloosed  her  arms  from  him. 

'I  forgive;  I  am  not  angered,  only  regretful — for  your 
future.' 

4  And  why  for  that?' 

"Were  there  ever  young  eyes  that  saw  clouds  on  the  Fu« 
ture? 

'  Because  you  know  you  are  beautiful  and  have  no  mother ; 
because  you  are  proud  yet  are  nameless;  because  you  are 
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among  the  peasantry  and  pine  for  a  palace ;  because  you  are 
divinely  natured  in  much,  but  have  faults  that  may  make  your 
misery  and  your  sin.  Waif  of  mine !  better  I  fear  that  you 
had  died  among  the  clematis !  * 

The  words  were  infinitely  tender  and  solemn  in  their  sad- 
ness ;  Viva  was  stilled  and  awed  by  their  grave  sweetness. 

'I  know  I  am  wicked,'  she  murmured  at  last.  'The  people 
were  so  good  to  crown  me ;  and  you — 0,  how  can  I  ever  love 
you  enough  ?  But — but — was  it  indeed  so  wrong  to  be  glad 
because  I  had  beauty  in  that  great  lord's  sight  ? ' 

'  O,  true  to  your  sex ! '  said  Tricotrin  impatiently.  '  The 
dearest  praise  comes  from  the  highest  lips !  Estmere  will 
never  think  once  of  you ;  why  waste  thought  on  him  ?  ' 

*I  cannot  help  it,'  pleaded  Viva  musingly.  *  He  looks  like 
a  monarch;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  his  face  has  a 
charm — ' 

'  Because  you  know  him  to  be  a  great  man ! — if  he  were  a 
vintager,  Viva,  you  would  never  glance  twice  at  him  !  I  would 
have  never  believed,  till  I  heard  you  to-night,  that  the  first 
vain  word  that  a  stranger  could  speak  would  turn  you  against 
all  the  friends  of  your  childhood.  His  one  light  compliment 
was  ill  worth  your  poor  vine-garland.  Though  your  future 
were  to  crown  you  as  it  crowned  the  slave  Catherine  and  the 
Creole  Josephine,  you  would  look  wearily  back  from  your  state 
as  an  empress  to  the  time  when  that  village  chaplet  was  worn 
on  your  innocent  forehead ! ' 

Viva's  tears  fell  fast,  in  remorse  and  in  penitence  now. 

*  My  beautiful  vine-crown!  I  was  cruel — I  was  mad/  she 
murmured  brokenly,  as  she  lifted  up  the  wreath  in  contrite 
tenderness,  and  touched  fondly  and  regretfully  the  drooped 
tendrils,  the  faded  leaves,  the  crushed  freshness  of  the  fair 
green  diadem. 

Tricotrin  smiled  mournfully. 

'  Yes,  you  were  mad  as  those  ever  are  who  yield  to  the  temp- 
ters of  vanity  and  ambition.  Tour  remorse  can  avail  nothing. 
You  cannot  mend  what  you  have  destroyed,  or  recall  what  you 
have  crushed.  The  bloom  will  not  come  back  to  your  grape- 
garland,  nor  your  childhood  come  back  to  you ! ' 

Viva  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  him ;  lustreless  and  brimming 
still  with  tears,  yet  sweeter  in  their  grief  than  in  their  radiance. 

'Ah,  I  hate  myself; '  she  whispered.  'I  scorn  myself  more 
than  you  can  ever  scorn  me !  I  am  so  happy,  and  you  are  so 
good,  and  all  I  do  is  to  repay  you  with  wicked  words.' 

Ho  passed  his  hand  gently  over  her  brow. 


134  TRICOT  RIN  : 

'  Say  no  more!  All  iny  fear,  is  your  future.  The  world  will 
not  forgive  so  easily  as  I.  And  now — talk  no  longer,  little 
one.  G-ood-night.' 

And  he  left  her,  and  though  the  day  had  been  long  both  in 
mirth  and  labour,  walked  away  into  the  dusky  midnight  rapidly 
and  alone. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

'  VIVA,  will  you  come  to  Paris  ?  * 

He  spoke  very  quietly  behind  her  the  ^«sxt  morning  where 
she  stood  feeding  Koi  Dore  and  all  his  feathered  scrail. 

All  the  barley  dropped  down  in  a  heap  to  the  hens  and 
chickens. 

'  To  Paris ! ' — the  ecstasy  of  her  face  said  the  rest. 

He  smiled,  a  little  sadly. 

'Well,  for  a  few  days.  The  good  woman  Blaze  Mevert  goes 
up  to  see  her  son  in  hospital ;  you  can  go  too  if  graud'mere 
can  spare  you.  Ask  tier.' 

The  child  flew  off  on  her  errand :  Tricotrin  looked  after  her 
with  a  musing  doubt  in  his  eyes. 

'  It  may  be  for  the  best/  he  thought ;  '  here  she  will  only 
dwell  on  the  boy's  memory.  There — well !  God  knows  what 
will  happen.  It  will  be  present  pleasure  at  least  for  her ;  and 
a  week  can  do  no  harm.' 

The  future  was  a  thing  with  which  he  had  never  burdened 
himself:  he  concerned  himself  with  the  present.  If  the  fruit 
in  his  hand  were  rich  and  sweet  he  never  troubled  himself  with 
fears  as  to  whether  next  year's  orchards  would  bring  equal  blos- 
som. It  was  only  now  for  the  first  time  as  the  Waif  grew 
nearer  womanhood  that  the  question  grew  perplexing  to  him  ; 
for  it  was  the  question  now,  not  of  his  future,  but  of  hers. 
The  future  of  a  girl,  nameless,  motherless,  but  for  him  homeless, 
proud  as  though  she  were  the  daughter  of  kings,  aud  passionate 
in  her  desire  for  greatness !  What  could  its  portion  be  except 
the  darkness  of  disappointed  desire,  or  the  false  brilliancy  of 
evil  attainment  ?  That  either  should  become,  hereafter,  the 
share  of  the  creature  that  he  loved  and  sheltered  was  a  cruel 
thought  to  him  :  yet  he  could  not  see  how  to  avert  both. 

While  she  had  been  happy  in  his  country  life;  while  she  had 
been  a  child  to  find  her  pleasures  in  a  play  among  new-mown 
bay,  in  a  sail  in  a  cumbrous  barge,  in  a  gift  of  grapes  from  the 
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vine,  or  of  a  fairy  story  from  a  pedlar's  wallet,  to  make  her 
happy  had  been  very  easy.  Even  now,  if  she  had  clung  by  pre- 
ference to  the  freshness,  simplicity,  and  freedom  of  rural  life ; 
if  like  himself  all  her  sympathies  and  attachments  had  been 
among  the  people ;  if  she  had  been  satisfied  with  the  warm  and 
loyal  liking  of  the  peasantry  who  had  been  about  her  from  her 
infancy,  and — without  her  vain  desire  for  alien  things,  for  worlds 
which  she  had  never  entered — had  found  content  in  her  OWD 
heart,  and  in  his  care  of  her,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  carried  into  her  future  years  the  sunshine  he  had  shed  on 
her  early  ones.  But  he  knew  well  that  an  unfulfilled  aspiration, 
a  strangled  ambition,  an  ever-struggling,  ever-repressed  long- 
ing, are  as  poison  to  the  soul  in  which  their  stifled  fire  burns  ; 
he  knew  that  to  such  a  woman  as  Yiva  would  become,  sucl> 
poison  is  worse  than  death,  such  fire  is  an  ever-devouring  flame 
of  hell. 

Tricotrin,  who  had  led  so  careless  and  so  rich  a  life  of  laugh- 
ter, meditation,  indolence,  labour,  love,  and  wisdom  intertwined 
to  one  harmonious  whole,  had  never  had  in  the  whole  course  of 
that  life  a  pain  so  keen,  a  fear  so  intangible,  as  faced  him  now 
in  the  future  of  what,  on  the  pure  instinct  of  pity,  he  had  res- 
scued  and  succoured  without  thought  of  the  burden  it  might 
become  to  him  in  an  after-time. 

It  was  possible  that  some  man  might  behold  her  who  woul  1 
be  won  by  her  beauty  to  lift  her  into  that  blaze  of  worldly 
power  which  she  coveted.  But  he  knew  that  it  is  not  to  the 
foundlings  of  bastardy  that  love  which  is  honour  also  is  offered; 
and  even  love  with  honour,  if  ever  it  were  given  to  her,  seemed 
to  him  a  robber  that  would  steal  from  him  that  to  which  he 
had  the  natural  right.  A  right  precious  to  him  though  for  so 
long  he  had  only  thought  of  her  as  a  pet  thing,  like  a  spaniel 
or  a  bird. 

He  started  as  the  old  woman  approached  him  through  the 
yellow  leaves  of  the  autumnal  gourds. 

1  Is  it  true  the  dear  child  is  to  go  to  Paris  ?  '  she  asked. 

Tricotrin  looked  down  on  her  with  compassionate  kind  eyes^ 
he  knew  the  pang  that  it  dealt  to  this  aged  soul. 

'  Well,  grand'mere,'  he  said  gently,  'is  it  not  best — only  for 
a  week  or  two?  And  a  week  or  two  will  chase  away  this  young 
hero  from  her  memories.  Now  he  is  nothing  to  her ;  but  if  she 
have  naught  else  to  think  of,  he  will  gather  from  absence  beauty 
and  stature  not  his  own.  Tell  me,  does  not  your  experience  of 
your  sex  suggest  the  truth  of  that  ? ' 

Grand'mere  sighed,  and  shook  her  white  head. 


136  TRICOTRIN : 

*  I  daresay,  Tricotrin.     You  know,  in  my  girlhood,  among 
my  people,  if  one  had  a  dream  in  tke  head,  or  a  pang  at  tha 
heart,  there  was  the  baking,  or  the  washing,  or  the  beetroot, 
hoeing,  or  the  grass-carrying,  or  the  cow  that  was  sick,  or  the 
calf  that  was  hand-reared,  always  to  occupy  one,  and  thrust  one. 
self  out  of  the  way — see  you?     With  the  little  darling  it  IB 
different  of  course*   she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  dream.' 

'And  such  dreams  are  the  highways  to  sin.  It  would  have 
been  better — ten  thousand  times  better — if  she  had  had  the 
beetroot-hoeing  and  the  farm-house  cares.  But  between  us 
we  have  spoilt  the  child.' 

'  Tricotrin,  she  is  a  little  born  princess !' 

*  Born  princesses  without  palaces  ready  for  them  are  in  a 
sorry  plight.     Viva  is  only  vain,  ambitio'us,  and  thoroughly 
feminine.     Those  qualities  are  not  confined  to  palaces.* 

'You  always  jest,'  murmured  grand'mere.  'But  will  you 
really  take  her  to  that  terrible  city  ? ' 

'  That  city  is  more  terrible  while  it  is  seen  through  the  mists 
of  her  unsatisfied  longing.  And  she  shall  come  back  in  a  fort- 
night at  the  farthest.' 

The  still  bright  black  eyes  of  the  old  woman  clouded  with 
the  slow  painful  tears  of  age. 

4  Come  back  ? '  she  echoed  as  she  turned  away.  *  Never  the 
Bame,  Tricotrin — never  the  same !' 

And  on  her  there  weighed  a  bitter  foreboding.  She  had  seen 
three  fearless  hopeful  young  lives  pass  from  her  into  that  fur- 
nace of  Paris,  never  again  to  sit  in  the  light  of  her  lonely 
hearth. 

'  Never  the  same,'  thought  Tricotrin.  '  She  will  never  be  the 
same,  though  she  stay  here  for  year  after  year.  The  aged  will 
never  remember  that  the  youth  which  they  love  will  escape 
from  them — will  die  out  of  their  sight  into  its  own  all-absorbed 
ego.' 

Meantime  the  Waif  herself  grew  wild  with  rapture ;  Paris 
suggested  to  her  a  beatitude  that  Paradise  entirely  failed  to  do. 
All  her  elastic  and  vivacious  nature  was  loosened  to  ecstatic 
joy,  in  which  both  her  young  Faust  and  her  King  Arthur  were 
alike  forgotten. 

True,  she  was  going  in  a  manner  very  different  from  her  am- 
bition :  she  was  going  with  the  homely  wife  of  the  miller,  whose 
mission  was  nothing  more  elevated  than  to  seek  a  sick  son,  a 
private  soldier,  in  hospital.  She  was  '  going  like  a  peasant/ 
she  thought  wistfully,  into  that  great  blazing  whirlpool  of  sove- 
reignties and  splendours.  But  the  delight  of  it  far  outbalanced 
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the  minor  drawback  ;  and  moreover,  her  love  for  Tricotrm  was 
so  much  stronger  than  even  her  ambition  as  yet,  that  when  she 
was  with  him,  no  want  or  wish  remained  upon  her.  His  influ- 
ence was  great  on  her — greater  because  rather  suggested 
than  ever  forced ;  and  in  his  presence  all  that  was  nobler  in  her 
awoke,  all  that  was  baser  waned. 

Besides,  she  was  but  a  child — a  child  who  had  seen  nothing, 
and  to  whom  all  the  earth  was  glorious.  Paris  was  the  golden 
land:  once  permitted  entrance  to  it,  all  things  seemed  possible 
to  happen  to  her — even  to  its  people  finding  in  her  the  daughter 
of  the  old  dead  races  of  the  throne  of  Gaul.  To  be  claimed 
and  crowned  in  Paris  would  not  have  been  too  wonderful  an 
apotheosis  to  her  triumphs,  as  she  dreamed  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  earliest  youth  is  so  happy  because  its  present 
is  sufficient  to  it.  Is  it  not  rather  because  the  future  is  still 
an  empire  as  yet  uninherited,  in  whose  unentered  domain  all 
glories  and  all  ecstacies  are  possible  ? 

It  went  to  her  heart,  warm  though  wayward,  to  give  pain  to 
the  old  woman  she  loved — to  bid  adieu  to  the  poultry  and  the 
doves,  and  the  pigeons  that  plumed  themselves  all  day  long  on 
the  thatch  of  the  shed,  and  knew  her  voice  and  their  own  names 
BO  well ;  to  kiss  the  white  cat  for  the  last  time,  and  know  that 
for  fourteen  long  days  it  must  miss  her  when  it  mewed  for  its 
milk  and  its  bread.  But  the  joy  of  her  departure  outweighed 
her  regret ;  and  though  she  felt  all  that  clinging  to  the  only 
home  she  had  known  which  every  young  thing  does  when  it 
first  goes  forth  into  its  new  and  separate  existence,  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  possibilities  that  she  saw  before  her  in  that  one 
word  *  Paris,'  stifled  the  emotion  as  fast  as  it  rose. 

She  went,  with  scarce  a  sigh,  with  scarce  a  backward  glance, 
away  from  the  home  of  her  childhood.  Away,  for  aught  she 
knew,  for  ever. 

The  slow  sail,  miles  down  the  river,  in  the  early  dawn,  to 
the  landing-place  nearest  the  town  whence  the  diligence  started. 
The  posting-inn,  with  its  busy  noise  and  movement,  its  ponde- 
rous gilded  sign  swinging  against  the  wooden  grape-wreathed 
balcony,  with  its  chatter  of  many  tongues.  The  dashing  of  the 
cumbrous  vehicle  along  the  sunny  road,  with  the  incessant 
flack-crack  of  the  leathern  whips,  and  the  jingling  chimes  of  the 
galloping  horses'  harness  bells.  The  stoppages  by  picturesque 
wayside  cabarets,  bowered  in  pear-trees  golden  with  fruit,  or 
chestnuts  full  of  their  spike-armoured  nuts,  where  the  timbers 
were  as  old  as  the  days  of  crusades,  and  the  lichens  all  gray 
six  centuries'  growth. 
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The  night's  sleep  in  an  antique  town  where  a  cathedral  that 
was  a  Kyric  cleison  in  stone  uprose  in  the  midst,  with  the  low 
peaked  crowded  roof's  lying  far  down  about  its  feet,  as  the  worlds 
tie  around  the  feet  of  God.  The  next  day's  repetition  of  the 
joys  of  the  day  past,  while  the  varied  scenes  flew  by  like  magic, 
and  woods  and  streams,  hamlets  and  convents,  church-spires 
and  river-bridges,  were  all  left  behind  in  the  sunlight  The 
approach  to  Paris  in  the  mellow  evening-time,  through  the 
beautiful  broad  road  of  Versailles,  down  the  stony  slopes  of 
Sevres  and  Billancourt,  past  the  noble  wooded  heights  of  St 
Cloud,  and  so  into  the  city  in  its  gorgeous  night-beauty.  Al 
that  was  tedious  or  irksome  to  others,  to  her  was  one  perpetual 
panorama  of  delight. 

Viva  was  in  enchantment. 

In  that  warm,  ruddy,  luscious  autumn,  when  summer  heats 
stretched  over  the  vintage-month,  there  were  high  festivals  in 
the  City  of  the  "\Vorld.  Even  as  Rome  before  her,  she,  with 
her  vast  proletariate  and  her  vast  armies,  lulled  the  hungry  cry 
of  the  one,  with  the  feast  and  spectacle  in  which  she  celebrated 
the  victories  of  the  other. 

There  had  been  war,  and  successful  war.  The  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  the  people  had  been  poured  out  on  the  African 
sands,  and  the  tricolor  had  been  borne  aloft  over  thousands  of 
quivering  bodies.  Prance  had  conquered,  and  was  rapturous 
in  pride ;  for  the  vulture  of  Greed  and  the  skeleton  of  Debt 
were  her  trophies,  and  they  wore  to  her  eyes  the  shapes  of  the 
archangels  of  Patriotism  and  Honour. 

There  was  a  week-long  rejoicing  and  ceasing  from  labour. 
The  dumb  brutes  travailed  in  agony  ;  the  women  went  down 
into  the  depths  of  bestial  vice  to  find  their  daily  bread;  the 
patriots  and  the  thinkers  were  forced  into  silence  in  prison  or 
in  exile  ;  the  future  was  pawned  to  the  Q-old  Devil,  that  he 
might  gild  with  its  happiness  the  present.  But  the  song,  and 
the  dance,  and  the  laugh,  and  the  trumpet  were  all  that  were 
heard  on  the  air. 

In  the  first  of  those  nights,  when  the  populace  was  mad 
with  delight — when  the  long  avenues  shone  with  a  million  of 
lights — when  the  red-white-and-blue  banners  tossed  in  the 
golden  gas-glare — when  the  wings  of  the  glittering  eagles 
glowed  in  the  ruby  torch-flame — when  the  air  was  alive  with 
wild  melody,  and  music  burst  from  every  nook  of  the  city — in 
the  first  of  these  nights  the  Waif  first  beheld  Paris. 

She  forgot  all  her  woes  and  all  her  ambitious ;  she  cared 
nothing  whether  she  came  as  princess  or  peasant ;  she  was  in  a 
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delirium  of  delight,  a  trance  of  magic.  This  was  the  world.  O, 
how  rapturous  a  thing  was  the  mere  sense  of  living !  how 
endless  a  pageant  the  mere  succession  of  years!  So  the  child 
thought,  wafted  into  the  victory-drunk  flower-crowned  joy  of 
the  city,  and  gazing  over  the  throngs  with  her  eyes  like  two 
stars,  and  her  cheeks  burning  scarlet,  and  the  breathless 
laughter  on  her  happy  parted  lips. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

LIFE  had  no  terrors,  no  darkness,  no  sadness,  no  peril  in  the 
sight  of  Viva  ;  it  was  only  one  moving  picture  of  changeless 
colour  and  endless  charm.  There  was  nothing  in  her  of  the 
poet's  melancholy,  of  the  visionary's  instinctive  sigh  for  woes 
that  are  old  as  the  world,  and  that  keep  their  cruel  time  with 
every  pulse  that  beats.  Paris  and  she  were  like  one  another — 
gay,  beautiful,  volatile,  vivacious,  inconstant,  ardent,  glittering 
things,  full  of  fond  enthusiasm,  yet  full  of  fickle  caprice,  always 
willing  to  smile,  never  willing  to  weep,  ardent  in  instantaneous 
worship,  cruel  from  pure  thoughtlessness.  The  city  caressed 
the  child,  the  child  loved  the  city. 

Her  fair  bright  face,  with  its  great  dark  radiant  eyes,  and  the 
yellow  hair  pushed  back  under  her  little  scarlet  hood,  drew 
every  glance  after  it,  in  the  crowds  of  the  theatres,  in  the  little 
wooden  booths  of  the  fairs,  under  the  trees  of  the  public  gar- 
dens, or  beneath  the  lamps  of  the  boulevards  at  evening.  He 
was  with  her ;  she  was  sacred  to  the  people ;  and  all  the 
flowers  and  flags  and  wreaths  and  toys  that  form  the  current  of 
merchandise  of  such  festal  times,  were  rained  upon  her. 

But  that  which  Viva  loved  the  best  was  to  see  the  throng 
in  a  street  turn  by  one  impulse  to  gaze  at  her.  What  made 
her  pulse  throb  highest  was,  to  hear  the  men  who  looked  noble 
murmur  after  her, '  Is  it  a  child  or  woman  ?  What  a  perfect 
face!' 

The  air  was  rife  with  adulation  for  her ;  but  it  vas  less  dan- 
gerous than  one  voice  whispering  it  in  solitude,  even  as  poisons 
that  neutralise  each  other  injure  less  than  one  drop  poured 
alone.  She  lived  with  the  good  woman  Mevert,  high  in  a 
quaint  old  wooden  house  on  the  border-line  of  the  Pays  Latin ; 
but  she  was  with  Tricotrin  all  the  day,  and  all  the  long  lustrous 
evenings.  She  ^as  ecstatically  happy,  and  he  imagined  her 
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content ;  so  she  was,  because,  wandering  through  the  palaces, 
or  watching  the  grand  people  in  their  carriages,  Viva  already 
mused,  *  I  have  power  because  I  have  beauty.  I  will  be  great 
too  some  day.' 

He  thought  her  satisfied  with  the  lot  he  gave  her,  as  she 
laughed  on  her  buoyant  way  beside  him ;  she  was  only  so  be- 
cause, without  reasoning  why,  she  felt  she  should  ere  long 
escape  from  it. 

Tricotrin  for  once  was  blind,  and  believed  that  which  he 
wished  to  believe.  Living  in  a  poor  little  room  with  the 
miller's  wife,  she  was  happy,  he  believed,  in  the  people's 
pleasures,  in  the  luxurious  sense  of  young  life,  in  such  music, 
such  mirth,  such  festal  sights  as  he  could  give  her  by  merely 
bringing  her  through  streets  and  gardens.  There  had  been 
nothing  inordinate  in  her  desires  ;  they  were  gratified  by  such 
mere  change  of  place  as  this.  Why  should  she  not  always  be 
happy  thus  ? 

The  man's  own  intellect,  BO  richly  stored,  and  his  own  soul, 
so  catholic  in  sympathy,  made  him  contented  in  the  simplest 
form  of  life,  so  long  as  he  had  liberty,  and  health,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  the  earth.  Forgetful  of  the  difference  between  a  life 
that  draws  its  pleasure  from  the  mind  within  and  the  life  that 
needs  to  have  them  supplied  by  the  world  without,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  happy  thus  also. 

But  Viva  was  dreaming  a  different  dream.  When  she  had 
been  six  nights  in  Paris,  and  three  of  them  had  been  spent  at 
theatres  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  Parisian  holiday,  a 
new  and  strong  passion  took  possession  of  her.  It  was  the 
passion  for  the  stage.  Nothing  of  all  she  saw,  save  the 
splendid  pomp  in  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries,  charmed  her  like 
the  stage. 

Her  vine-harvest  feast  that  she  had  scorned  was  a  million 
times  more  poetic,  more  picturesque,  more  classic,  more  full  of 
peace  and  mirth  and  beauty  than  aught  she  saw  in  the  theatres. 

But  to  the  child,  the  artificial  brilliancy,  the  mock  sove- 
reignties of  the  drama  were  far  more  attractive  ;  partly  because 
they  were  novel,  chiefly  because  they  represented  that  phase  of 
life  which  had  a  fatal  charm  for  her  and  gained  that  visible  and 
public  applause  which  seemed  to  her  the  choicest  and  the 
sweetest  of  rewards. 

She  was  all  in  the  wrong.  Her  imagination,  although  so 
fanciful,  was  barbaric  in  its  passion  for  show  and  for  triumph  ; 
but  her  nature  had  been  created  thus,  and  nothing  could  have 
eradicated  that  one  evil  instinct  from  it. 
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The  chief  thing  that  enchanted  her  with  the  stage  was  this: 
she  heard  that  actors  and  actresses  were  people  whose  origin 
was  either  totally  obscured  or  confessedly  very  low.  She  saw 
them  intoxicating  a  multitude,  and  receiving  a  public  homage 
of  whose  real  character  she  was  wholly  ignorant.  She,  who  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  her  fairy  progenitors  would  never  do  very 
much  for  her,  did  not  see  why  to  her  also  this  golden  path 
should  not  open.  She  would  glance  at  herself  in  the  mirrors 
she  passed,  and  would  think, '  If  even  I  had  not  genius  I  should 
have  beauty.' 

And  her  feminine  instinct  told  her  that  the  latter  was  the 
greater  and  more  potent  influence  of  the  two. 

There  was  one  actress  who  especially  influenced  her — an 
actress  who  looked  almost  as  young  as  herself  on  the  stage, 
with  a  gay,  innocent  face,  like  a  cherub's,  and  the  most  grace- 
ful caprices  that  ever  adorned  the  coquettish  parts  that  she 
played.  She  was  a  very  great  actress — very  famous,  very  full 
of  riches,  very  widely  worshipped — one  who  ruined  every  fool 
that  loved  her  with  a  laugh  as  light  as  a  lark's  song,  and  who 
triumphed  in  the  height  of  her  reckless  vice  as  a  conqueror  in 
the  altitude  of  his  power.  Of  that  Viva  knew  nothing  what- 
soever, but  she  heard  the  thunder  of  applause  with  which  the 
public  greeted  her ;  she  saw  the  crowns,  the  wreaths,  the  jewels 
that  were  flung  in  profusion  at  her  ;  she  thought  nothing  on 
earth  could  be  so  glorious  as  to  bo  this  enchantress  whom  they 
called  Coriolis. 

Coriolis's  eyes — acute,  swift-seeing  eyes,  though  so  lambent 
and  so  blue  with  their  sunny  laughter — caught  the  look  of  rapt 
adoration  on  the  handsome  young  face  under  its  scarlet-hood 
among  the  close-packed  audience,  and,  well  used  as  she  was  to 
homage,  was  amused  and  pleased  with  the  child's  rapture  at  her. 
She  knew  that  it  was  the  most  sincere  she  could  have  ;  and  she 
gave  Yiva  one  night  a  smile  across  the  house  that  made  its 
recipient  as  proud  as  though  an  empress  had  caressed  her. 

One  day  the  child — wandering  under  the  boulevard  trees 
with  her  old  friend  Mevert,  in  a  morning  when  Tricotrin  had 
not  as  yet  joined  her — was  touched  lightly  by  the  long  white 
wand  of  a  lackey  glistening  in  gold. 

*  Come  to  the  carriage ;  Madame  wishes  to  see  you/  said  the 
servant. 

Viva  turned,  and  saw,  looking  out  at  her,  the  lovely  dierubic 
head  of  her  stage-sovereign.  Viva — restlessly  uneasy  because 
Mere  Mevert  wore  the  quaint  costume  and  white  cap  of  her 
province,  and  she  herself  was  dressed  half  like  a  gipsy  and 
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half  like  a  girl  of  the  old  ages — went  up  to  the  equipage, 
breathless  with  wonder  at  seeing  her  deity  iu  mere  mortal  guise 
and  out  in  the  daylight.  She  felt  giddy  and  incredulous  of  her 
own  fortune.  Could  it  be  that  this  potentate,  whom  all  Paris 
adored,  would  prove  after  all  Queen  Titania  ? 

Coriolis  leaned  over  the  low  door  of  her  carriage. 

'  Child !  you  are  an  adorer  of  mine,  are  you  not  ?  Where 
did  you  come  from  with  your  picture  of  a  face  ?  * 

'  The  Loire,  madame.' 

Viva,  for  the  only  time  in  her  life,  was  shy.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed in  gazing  at  the  matchless  tints  and  graces  of  her  idol. 

'  Sprung  out  of  the  river  ? — a  second  Yenus  ! '  laughed  Co- 
riolis. '  Do  you  know  what  a  fortune  you  have  in  your  face, 
little  one  ?  Here  take  these ;  you  are  young  enough  still  to 
care  for  them.' 

She  put  into  Viva's  hand  some  silvered,  painted,  glittering 
bonbon  boxes,  that  were  among  the  many  purchases  piled  in 
her  elegant  carriage. 

1  Would  you  not  like  to  come  on  the  stage  ?  *  she  went  on, 
as  the  child  tried  to  thank  her  as  well  as  she  could  in  her 
amazed  entrancement.  '  Tou  have  got  it  in  your  face,  in  your 
limbs,  in  your  smile.  It  is  a  fair  life  enough.' 

And  the  actress  laughed.  She — a  lovely,  soulless,  sensual, 
airy  thing,  with  a  cherub's  face  and  a  kitten's  folly — had  found 
it  so.  She  did  not  mean  evil ;  she  meant  kindness  in  her  way, 
in  inciting  the  girl  to  follow  her  choice  of  it. 

Viva  flushed  crimson  to  her  temples. 

*  O,  madame  !  you  think  that  I  could  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  you  could.  Why  not  ?  With  a  face  like  yours 
you  may  have  no  more  brains  than  a  wooden  Punch.  You  need 
act  no  more  than  a  stick  ;  they  will  run  after  you.  Look ! 
Tou  are  poor,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  so/ assented  Viva,  with  a  burning  sense  of  shame 
and  a  glance  at  Mere  Mevert's  costume. 

'  Of  course  you  are  j  you  were  among  the  populace.  Well, 
come  to  me  to-morrow  at  that  address,  and  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do  to  put  you  in  the  way  amd  show  you  to  some  im- 
presario.* 

1  Ah,  madame ! '  cried  the  child  rapturously.  '  And  I  shall 
have  all  that  applause  ?  I  shall  have  just  such  homage  as  yours  ? 
I  shall  become  like  you,  shall  I P  ' 

1  Become  like  me?  0  yes  ! '  laughed  Coriolis;  but  for  the 
moment  a  shade  of  irritation  clouded  her  gay  forget-me-not 
eyes. 
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'  If  I  thought  so  I  would  kill  her  where  she  stands.' 

Viva  and  the  actress  both  started  at  the  sound  of  the  voice 
near  them.  Tricotrin  had  drawn  near  as  the  last  words  were 
uttered.  He  put  one  hand  on  his  Waif's  shoulder,  and  with 
the  other  tossed  the  costly  sweetmeat  boxes  back  into  the 
carriage.  The  eyes  of  Coriolis  glittered  with  astonishment  and 
wrath.  She  was  a  sovereign  in  her  way,  and  a  pampered  one. 

1  Monsieur  !  who  are  you  that  dare —  ? ' 

Tricotrin  turned  his  flushing  glance  on  her. 

*  A  year  ago  I  saw  Jean  Bruno — a  maniac.' 

And  without  another  word  he  forced  Viva  away — far  away 
down  under  the  trees  of  the  street. 

She  looked  up  at  him  piteously. 

'  Was  that  wrong  too  ?  ' 

His  mouth  quivered  with  rage. 

'  My  darling,  my  darling  1  not  wrong  in  yow.  Ah,  God ! 
why  cannot  they  let  you  be  ?  ' 

*  But  you  said  you  would  rather  kill  me  than  let  ine  grow 
like  her'!     What  "is  she?' 

*  Woe  to  those  who  teach  you  what  sin  means,'  he  muttered 
in  his  beard.     '  Viva,  that  woman  broke  the  heart  of  an  honest 
man.      Would  you  not  rather  die  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
than  do  that  ?  ' 

Viva  hung  her  head  in  silence  ;  she  knew  in  her  own  heart 
that  she  would  not. 

'  But  she  is  so  lovely,'  she  murmured, '  and  such  an  exqui- 
site life  she  must  lead;  and— and — I  do  so  want  to  be  an 
actress.' 

'  What  ' 

He  moved  from  her  as  if  he  were  stung.  He  seemed  to  sea 
a  bottomless  abyss  yawn  beneath  the  light-dancing  feet  of  the 
child  that  he  loved. 

*  I  do,'  murmured  Viva.     *  All  those  brilliant  nights,  those 
beautiful  dresses,  those  jewels  that  they  toss  her.     O,  I  should 
be  so  happy  on  the  stage  ! ' 

His  face  darkened  with  hot  wrath,  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  fancied  her  happy  because  she  was  with  him. 

'  I  have  said  I  would  rather  see  you  iu  your  grave,'  he 
answered  her. 

'  Why  ?  '  asked  Viva,  awed  but  undeterred. 

How  could  he  tell  her  ? 

*  I  thought  you  were  proud,  Viva,'  he  said  bitterly.     *  Eine 
pride,  to  desire  to  show  yourself  nightly  for  gold  !  to  lay  bare 
your  beauty  to  the  populace !  to  be  one*'  living  lie  from  the  liuo 
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on  your  cheek  to  the  passions  you  simulate !  to  be  a  tiring 
whose  graces,  and  features,  and  limbs,  and  laughter,  the  lowest 
cur  of  the  people  can  gaze  at  or  enjoy  if  he  pay  a  few  coins  to 
your  master  !  Noble  pride  truly  ! ' 

Viva,  who  had  never  heard  from  him  that  scathing  irony  of 
word  and  tone,  was  rather  terrified  than  convinced.  Her  head 
dropped.  She  kept  silence. 

*  But  that  exquisite  woman  ! '  she  whispered  at  last.  '  She 
is  happy !  ' 

'  That  exquisite  woman ! '  he  echoed  with  acrid  contempt. 
'  Happy  ?  O  yes !  Possibly  she  is  happy.  "Without  soul,  with- 
out pity,  without  honour,  as  mindless  as  any  flower  that  blows 
in  the  breeze,  but  a  flower  that  poisons  all  who  breathe  near  it. 
She  is  happy,  doubtless,  because  things  without  conscience  o* 
brain  cannot  suffer ;  because  gold  makes  the  paradise  of  such 
creatures  as  she  !  "  Exquisite  "  ?  Pshaw  !  have  you  lived  amid 
nature  not  to  be  able  to  know  what  is  false  when  you  see  it  ? 
The  red  of  her  lips,  the  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the  white  of  her 
bosom,  the  tears  and  the  laughter  you  by  turns  deem  so  divine 
— they  are  all  lies  !  Lies  like  the  life  she  has  chosen  to  lead. 
Think  of  that  woman's  old  age,  think  of  her  future ;  child 
though  you  be,  cannot  you  feel  some  of  their  horror  ? ' 

He  spoke  with  the  more  vehement  bitterness  o/ the  things 
he  could  speak  of  to  her,  because  he  could  not  taint  her  young 
mind  by  all  the  truth  of  this  lamia  whom  she  took  for  an  angel. 
It  awed  her,  it  frightened  her  ;  but  it  utterly  failed  to  convince 
her.  The  actress,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  actress,  had  taken 
too  deep  a  root  into  her  fancy. 

'  Ah ! '  said  Tricotrin,  half  fiercely,  half  tenderly,  *  you  prefer 
a  painted  lie  to  an  undecked  truth  ?  That  is  ever  your  sex's 
choice.' 

He  walked  on  in  a  silence  which  the  child  did  not  break. 
She  was  puzzled  and  keenly  disappointed  ;  he  was  wounded 
and  roused  to  hot  wrath  with  this  traitress  who  must  needs 
seek  to  taint  and  allure  what  he  cherished. 

Viva  took  courage  at  last  to  speak,  though  she  felt  the  only 
fear  of  him  that  she  had  ever  known. 

'  But  the  Coriolis  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her  to-morrow,' 
phe  whispered,  '  at  the  place  on  this  card,  in  the  day-time,  you 
know.  May  I  not  even  do  that  ?  ' 

Tricotrin  stopped  in  his  rapid  stride  and  looked  straight  in 
her  uplifted  eyes. 

'  Yes,  Viva.  Go  if  you  choose.  I  coerce  no  one's  liberty. 
Thit  I  do  not  share  your  life  with  that  wanton.  If  you  g.o  to 
vou  win  be  dead  to  me.' 
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The  girl's  head  dropped  again.  She  wag  struck  with  the 
sharpest  terror  her  fair  caressed  life  had  ever  known.  He 
waited  vainly  some  moments  for  answer  ;  then  he  asked  her, 

*  "Which  do  you  choose  ?  ' 

She  lifted  her  face  eagerly,  and  he  saw  her  lashes  all  wet 
with  unshed  tears. 

1  O  you — you  !     "What  should  I  do  without  you  ?  ' 

His  face  cleared  like  a  landscape  from  which  the  sun 
sweeps  away  all  the  storm-mists. 

c  That  is  well/  he  said  simply.  *  And  now  let  us  go  and 
look  for  some  bonbons  as  handsome  as  those  I  threw  away 
from  you  just  now.' 

Viva  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

'  I  am  not  a  baby ! '  she  said  impatiently ;  and  a  grave 
shadow  was  over  her  face,  that  no  pageant  of  the  streets,  no 
passage  of  the  troops,  no  Polichinelle  chattering  his  fun,  no 
Dulcamara  vaunting  his  wares  at  beat  of  drum,  nothing  of  all 
the  frolic  and  the  glitter  of  the  holiday-noon  availed  to  chase 
away.  In  the  audaciousness  of  her  supreme  ignorance  she 
disbelieved  that  this  woman  could  be  aught  save  what  the  fair 
cherubic  face  of  her  avouched;  and  she  looked  back  with 
passionate  vexed  longing  to  those  golden  gates  that  he  had 
closed  upon  herself— the  gates  of  an  actress's  career. 

She  is  not  the  first  who,  saved  from  hell,  have  thought  that 
they  lost  heaven. 

'  Is  this  all  that  Paris  has  done  ?  '  thought  Tricotrin.  '  To 
exchange  her  young  Eaust  for  the  stage  of  Paris  is  a  poor 
mending  of  evils  ! ' 

His  spirit  chafed  within  him;  all  his  happy  philosophies, 
which  loathed  anxiety  and  sought  mirth  and  serenity  as  the 
essence  of  existence,  were  jarred  and  dethroned  by  this  femi- 
nine incarnation  of  Caprice  which  he  harboured. 

He  felt  a  sort  of  despair  before  her  future ;  he  to  whose 
strong  and  sunny  nature  despair  had  been  unknown.  Eich 
he  could  never  make  her;  give  her  the  life  she  coveted  he 
never  could.  How,  then,  could  he  make  her  content,  or  even 
perhaps  keep  her  from  destruction  ?  For  Tricotrin  knew  her 
sex  well ;  and  knew  that  these  passionate  propulsions,  such  as 
hers,  to  wealth,  and  glitter,  and  luxury,  are  a  hundredfold 
more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  a  woman's  fall,  than  the  softer 
and  more  generous  emotions  to  which  their  dishonour  is  sen- 
timentally attributed. 

He  had  answered  her  with  a  bitterness  and  a^  sternness 
wholly  unnatural  to  him,  because  his  powerlessneas  in  thia  ona 
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thing  stung  him  keenly.  For  one  solution  only  of  the  pro- 
Hem  rose  before  him.  She  loved  him  with  a  genuine  ardent 
love,  if  it  were  only  the  love  of  a  child ;  she  had  grown  in- 
finitely dear  to  him  in  the  past  year — her  loveliness  beguiled 
his  eyes,  her  grace  bewitched  his  senses  ;  and  all  his  heart  and 
his  soul  had  kept  so  full  of  youth  still,  through  the  warmth  of 
his  sympathies  and  the  healthfullness  of  his  life,  that  he,  so 
young  still  in  all  the  best  things  of  youth,  forgot  he  was 
not  so  in  her  eyes.  Forgot  it  at  times  when  the  thought 
swept  by  him, — why  should  it  not  be  possible  for  this  bright 
bird  to  find  its  best-loved  nest  in  his  own  bosom,  there  to  be 
safe-harboured  ever  from  the  beat  of  the  storm- wind  and  the 
swoop  of  the  hawk  ?  He  never  drew  the  thought  out  into  full 
light  from  the  golden  haze  of  immature  resolve  and  resisted 
desire  in  which  it  lay  ;  but  it  abode  with  him,  and  grew  daily 
stronger  than  he  knew.  It  had  moved  him  to  the  vehement 
and  caustic  satire  with  which  he  had  retorted  on  her  allure- 
ment to  the  pollution  of  the  stage ;  he  had  indeed  scorned  the 
traitress  of  Bruno,  but  it  was  as  the  temptress  of  his  Waif  that 
he  abhorred  Coriolis. 

He  had  been  unable  to  foresee,  when  he  took  the  child  to 
the  gay  follies  of  the  gayest  theatre,  that  this  woman,  whose 
triumphs  were  more  than  half  due  to  her  sins,  would  exercise 
so  instantaneous  and  fatal  a  sorcery  over  the  mind  of  a 
creature  whom  he  would  have  thought  far  too  proud  to  care 
for  the  tinsel  lustre  and  the  false  glamour  of  a  dramatic 
career.  To  him,  knowing  the  vain,  cruel,  criminal,  sensual 
life  of  the  lost  wife  of  Bruno,  the  actress  was  no  more  than  a 
marionette  set  in  play  to  provoke  a  crowd's  laughter  ;  that  she 
could  be,  by  virtue  of  her  smiling  eyes  and  her  enchanting 
grace,  an  angel  in  Viva's  sight,  was  incomprehensible  to  him. 
Long  doubtful  whether  or  no  to  darken  the  sunny  horizon  of 
her  thoughts  by  the  knowledge  of  evil  and  misery,  he  was 
stung  at  last,  by  her  persistent  regret  for  her  lost  deity,  to  tell 
her  the  story  that  the  Marseillais  sailor  had  told  him.  He 
did  not  show  her  the  guilt  to  which  Bruno's  wife  had  fled,  but 
he  showed  her  the  heartlessness  of  that  flight,  he  sketched  to 
her  the  awful  wreck  of  the  man's  mind,  and  the  pathetic 
fidelity  of  his  wronged  love.  Viva  was  volatile,  careless, 
selfish,  though  in  a  soft  bewitching  fashion.  He  fancied 
almost,  at  times,  that  she  needed  to  be  scourged  with  pain  to 
Income,  like  Undine,  a  human  creature  to  feel. 

She  listened,  where  they  had  stopped  by  a  bench  under  the 
great  Luxembourg  trees,  with  her  eyes  lull  of  earnestness,  her 
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face  full  of  wondering  regret.  It  touched  her,  this  tragedy— 
if  it  did  not  penetrate  very  deeply. 

'  The  poor  Bruno  ! '  she  said  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  pity.  She 
was  always  pitiful,  when  she  paused  to  see  pity  was  needed. 

'  Well,''  said  Tricotiin  gently,  when  the  tale  had  been  told, 
— €  well,  which  are  your  sympathies  with  now,  your  goddess 
Coriolis,  or  the  sailor  whom  she  wronged  and  forsook  ? ' 

Viva  meditated  wistfully,  her  head  sinking  down  like  a 
flower  with  dew  in  its  bells. 

'  Of  course  she  was  cruel — she  was  wrong,'  she  murmured. 
'  But,  then,  how  could  they  be  happy  ?  He  was  content  with 
the  life,  and  she  was  not.' 

Even  while  the  swift  instinct  of  the  child  fixed  with  accu- 
rate aim  on  the  one  secret  of  the  misery  of  so  many  wedded 
lives,  she  stabbed,  in  her  innocent  unconsciousness,  to  its  core 
the  generous  and  noble  heart  that  gave  her  such  unrequited 
tenderness. 

Tricotrin  rose  quickly  from  their  seat  under  the  chestnut- 
tree. 

*  So !  Discontent  is  pretext  enough  for  disloyalty,'  he  said 
bitterly.  '  Well,  what  we  allow  to  nations  we  must  accord  to 
women,  I  suppose  ! ' 

And  he  took  her  home  in  silence  to  her  little  city-nest,  high 
in  air,  in  the  Pays  Latin. 

She  knew  that  in  some  way  she  had  vexed  him,  but  she  did 
not  seek  to  find  out  why,  with  her  customary  caressing  peni- 
tence ;  she,  in  her  turn,  was  aggrieved  because  her  fair  idol  had 
been  cast  down  from  her  altar,  and  proved  no  longer  of  soilless 
ivory  and  of  pure  silver,  but  of  common  dark-stained  clay. 
The  actress  had  brought  the  first  severance  and  difference  be- 
tween them ,  because,  by  the  lips  of  the  actress  the  voices  of 
the  world,  the  voices  of  sins  that  are  sweet,  had  spoken  to 
Viva. 

Meantime,  circumstance  fashioned  her  fate  as  it  commonly 
fashions  the  fate  of  all,  let  prescience,  and  sagacity,  and  skill, 
and  care  strive  how  they  may  to  shape  them  so  that  no  chance 
or  accident  should  ever  have  power  adversely  to  affect  them. 

That  night  Tricotrin' s  heart  smote  him  ;  he  thought  he  had 
been  harsh  to  the  '  little  one.'  He  rebuked  himself  for  having 
so  roughly  brushed  away  her  happy  ideals  ;  for  having^so  ruth- 
lessly shown  her  the  corruption  of  what  looked  to  her  innocent 
eyes  so  divine.  He  had  spoken  on  the  spur  of  an  acute  pain, 
and  of  the  fear  that  had  filled  him  lest  she  should  fall  into  the 
pleasure  and  passion-baited  snares  of  a  courtesan's  career, 

*  **  m.  *V 
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He  fancied  lie  had  been  cruel  to  her,  as  lie  watched  her  sitting 
in  tlie  attic-window,  looking  out  over  the  sunset-tinged  roofs 
of  Paris  with  a  troubled  shade  on  her  £ice  and  her  hands  lying 
listlessly  in  her  lap. 

Yet,  if  she  deemed  him  cruel  because  he  would  not  launch 
her  on  that  life,  he  knew  that  she  must  continue  so  to  think 
him.  He  would  as  soon,  or  sooner,  have  aided  her  to  throw 
herself  into  the  black  Seine,  flowing  yonder  under  the  old  walls 
of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

He  went  up  to  her  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

'Well,  Viva,  what  good  was  it  for  you  to  set  your  heart  on 
roaming  with  me,  if  the  first  yellow-haired  woman  you  meet 
makes  you  dissatisfied  thus  ?  ' 

*  It  is  not  that,'  the  girl  answered  slowly*     It  is — ' 
1  It  is  what?' 

'  Well,  I  was  thinking  if  one  would  be  like  Tier  through 
being  wicked,  it  must  be  very  hard  work  to  keep  good.' 
Tricotrin  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

*  You  have  found  out  that  commonplace  ?     I  do  not  dispute 
It.     Evil  thrives  ;  and  honour  will  not  be  wooed  because  she 
brings   plenteousness.    It  is  just  this   which    corrupts  the 
world,  Viva ;  evil  pays  well,  honour  will  not  be  followed  by 
mercenaries.' 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

'  But  she  looks  so  happy  ? '  The  question  could  not  be 
general  to  her,  she  argued  only  from  the  personality. 

'  Happy  !  As  a  mollusc  is  happy  so  long  as  the  sea  sweeps 
prey  into  its  jaws  ;  what  does  the  mollusc  care  how  many  lives 
tave  been  shipwrecked  so  long  as  the  tide  wafts  its  worms  ? 
She  has  killed  her  conscience,  Viva  ;  there  is  no  murder  more 
awful.  It  is  to  slay  what  touch  of  God  we  have  in  us ! ' 

Viva  was  awed,  and  was  silent. 

*  Why  does  God  let  such  things  live  then  ?  '  she  asked,  at 
the  last. 

'  Ah,  child  !  Why  does  God  let  the  dumb  beasts  be  born 
only  to  perish  after  lives  of  long  torture  ?  The  marvel  of 
creation  is  one  we  shall  never  solve  on  earth.  But  come. 
Those  problems  are  too  deep  for  your  age.  Let  us  go  and  see 
the  last  fireworks.' 

The  fireworks  made  her  a  child  again ;  they  were  the  end 
and  crown  of  the  long  week  of  festivity,  and  they  fell  in  golden 
showers  and  leapt  in  fires  of  every  hue,  till  they  were  seen  by 
those  far  away  on  the  distant  terraces  of  Saint- Germain. 

The  young  uplifted  head,  with  that  glow  and  conflict  of 
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colour  reflected  on  it,  as  the  sparkling  rain  of  flame  sprang  up- 
ward  and  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  arch,  attracted 
many  a  glance  near  her  far  more  than  did  the  fire-play.  "With 
the  lofty  stature  and  the  leonine  head  of  Tricotrin  behind  her, 
as  he  guarded  her  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowds,  she  was  u 
picture — even  to  the  picture-sated  eyes  of  worn  Parisians. 

Among  those  who  thus  saw  her  were  two  whose  gaze  never 
left  her  face,  so  unconscious  of  their  study  of  it,  as  her  eyes 
followed  the  gay  magnificence  of  the  fireworks  display. 

One  of  them  was  a  man  jammed  in  the  dense  press,  into 
which  he  had  accidentally  been  entangled — the  man  to  whom 
Tricotrin  had  given  his  '  chance.'  And  he  read  her  face  with  a 
hard  eager  intentness,  as  one  who  reads  the  lines  of  a  book 
that  he  must  commit  to  memory  and  use  at  need. 

The  other  was  a  person  looking  wearily  out  from  where  his 
carriage  was  blocked,  in  a  by-street,  refused  entrance  into  the 
Champs  Elysees  that  was  consecrated  to  foot-passengers.  He 
was  an  invalid,  a  scholar,  a  nobleman,  a  recluse  of  middle  age; 
and  the  face  of  the  girl  with  its  brilliant  tint,  its  careless 
happiness,  its  marvellous  perfection  of  beauty,  youth,  and 
health,  stirred  him  to  a  strong  emotion,  half  pain,  half 
pleasure. 

The  carriage  was  close  to  the  corner  of  the  street ;  its  object 
had  been  to  cross  the  road,  but  the  mounted  gendarmes  had 
interposed.  Tricotrin  was  scarcely  a  yard  from  it ;  its  occupant 
leaned  slightly  forward  and  spoke  to  him. 

'  Tricotrin !  Let  your  young  companion  come  hither ;  she 
ia  not  safe  in  that  throng.' 

Tricotrin  looked  round  and  smiled. 

1  Thank  you  ;  you  are  very  kind.' 

The  offer  had  been  frankly  made ;  he  accepted  it  as  frankly 
knowing  well  the  speaker.  Viva  was  lifted  in  an  instant  upon 
the  seat  of  the  equipage ;  and,  as  she  thought  to  herself,  it'  she 
had  only  not  had  that  scarlet  cloak  on,  with  its  hood  half  over 
her  curls,  who  could  have  known  she  was  not  a  young  duchess? 
Her  vexation  about  the  cloak  slightly  spoiled  her  pleasure  in 
the  fireworks;  she  had  not  thought  of  it  on  foot,  but  in  a 
carriage — it  was  so  different.  She  would  not  have  been  much 
consoled  if  she  had  known  how  exquisitely  picturesque  tha/" 
costume  made  her  look.  Yiva,  like  many  of  her  sex,  well  as 
she  loved  her  loveliness,  would  rather  have  looked  greater  than 
have  looked  beautiful. 

She  was  occupied,  too,  in  glancing  at  the  owner  of  the 
yehicle  :  he  was  worn,  pale,  attenuated,  plain  of  feature,  though 
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his  countenance  was  one  of  great  intelligence ;  he  did  not  at  all 
look  like  the  knight-errant  who  was  to  take  a  dispossessed  prin- 
cess back  to  her  rightful  heritage,  but  he  had  an  attraction  for 
her  because  he  was  visibly  of  some  high  rank  by  his  attendants, 
and  because  his  weary  melancholy  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  so 
unmistakable  an  admiration. 

She  talked  to  him,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  with  vivacious 
volubility  ;  she  was  happy,  elated,  excited,  and  had  an  intense 
enjoyment  in  being  so  prominent  in  that  grand  carriage — an 
enjoyment  only  damped  by  the  hapless  scarlet  cloak. 

Tricotrin  leaned  against  the  door,  and  listened  to  her  mirth- 
ful chatter — in  silence. 

'  May  I  not  drive  you  home  ?  '  asked  the  owner  of  the  car- 
riage, when  the  last  of  the  fire-show  was  over.  Tricotrin  lifted 
the  girl  down  on  to  the  ground. 

'  No ;  those  born  to  walk  had  best  not  learn  the  ease  of 
equipages.  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  your  cour- 
tesies.' 

The  Due  do  Lira  smiled  wearily. 

'  That  man  is  a  character/  he  thought,  as  Estmere  had  done 
before  him  ;  '  and  the  child — the  child  is  like  a  summer-day  in 
one's  youth.' 

The  next  afternoon  the  same  elegant  equipage  entered  the 
Pays  Latin,  and  its  master  ascended  the  five  flights  of  rickety 
stairs  to  the  chamber  where  Viva,  after  a  long  morning  out  of 
doors,  sat  on  the  boarded  floor,  cracking  nuts,  and  tossing  them 
uncracked  to  her  old  friend  Mistigri,  singing  to  herself  a  gay 
opera  air  of  Bicci's,  caught  up  from  the  streets.  Mere  Mevert 
was  with  her  sick  son  ;  Tricotrin,  on  a  smooth-planed  plank  of 
deal,  was  painting  with  that  rare  happy  skill  he  possessed, 
smoking  the  while,  and  thrusting  out  of  sight  for  the  moment 
that  vexed  question,  '  "What  would  become  of  her  ?  ' 

He  rose,  and  welcomed  the  new  comer  cordially,  though 
with  surprise.  Viva  dropped  her  nuts,  and  sprang  to  her  feet 
— to  be  caught  sitting  on  the  floor  was  worse  than  to  have  been 
seen  in  a  scarlet  cloak !  But,  his  carriage  apart,  this  stranger 
had  so  little  of  grandeur  about  him,  was  so  grave,  so  unassum- 
ing, so  dumb,  as  it  were,  before  the  dauntlessness  and  the 
pretty  insolence  of  her  own  air,  that  Viva  concluded  he  could 
have  been  nobody  very  great,  after  all,  and  heeded  his  presence 
but  little. 

Tricotrin,  on  the  contrary,  treated  him  with  a  regard  he 
rarely  showed  to  men  of  rank ;  he  know  the  worth  of  character 
when  he  met  it,  and  this  character  was  of  pure  gold. 
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Tears  before,  in  the  wild,  hot  days  of  a  midsummer  revolu- 
tion ho  had  seen  it  tested.  The  rnob  had  thundered  at  the 
gates  of  a  great  hotel,  and  forced  the  bronze  and  brazen  scroll- 
tsrork  in.  On  to  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  entrance- 
door,  when  the  court  was  filled  with  seething  human  life,  there 
had  come  one  weak  and  slender  form,  inspired  with  all  the  fire 
and  the  dignity  of  a  great  race  in  that  one  moment.  The 
sickly  and  suffering  Due  de  Lira  had  looked  quietly  down  on 
the  infuriated  people  with  a  look  half  contempt  and  half  com- 
passion. '  You  intend  to  pass  my  threshold  ? '  he  had  said. 
'  Very  well ;  but  it  will  be  over  my  dead  body.  Now,  ad- 
vance ! ' 

And  Tricotrin,  whose  pulse  never  beat  so  high  as  under  the 
wine-draught  of  revolution,  and  whose  voice  the  insurgents 
followed  as  chargers  the  trumpet-call,  hearing  that  quiet  and 
gallant  defiance,  had  turned  on  his  own  people,  and  forced 
them  back  at  risk  of  his  own  life  and  limb,  and  scourged  them 
with  fiery  words  as  pillagers  and  thieves. 

The  nobleman  and  the  revolutionist  had  rarely  crossed  each 
other's  paths  since  then.  The  career  of  the  ailing,  learned, 
secluded  gentleman,  and  that  of  the  adventurous,  erratic, 
sunny-tempered  bohemian,  could  have  few  points  of  meeting  ; 
but  there  had  been  ever  since  esteem  between  them,  though 
the  enormous  divergence  of  their  lives  kept  them  far  asunder. 

The  Due  de  Lira — last  of  a  mighty  race — oftentimes  envied 
with  a  sigh  the  suberb  health,  the  careless  joyousness,  the 
liberty,  and  the  wanderings  of  the  man  who  owned  naught  but 
his  Mistigri  and  his  Straduarius.  He  himself  had  been  deli- 
cate of  frame  from  his  birth  upward ;  and  for  this  solitary 
representative  of  his  old  legitimate  line  there  was  but  one 
creed,  one  king,  one  flag,  possible ;  and  he  had  no  place  nor 
part  in  the  France  of  the  present.  Lonely  are  the  men  who 
are  before  their  own  time ;  but  doubly  isolated  are  the  men 
who  are  behind  it. 

.Restrained  by  a  fancied  honour  from  departing  ever  from 
the  political  traditions  of  his  house,  he  spent  his  years  in 
charity,  in  study,  in  travel,  mingling  little  in  the  pleasures  of 
his  rank,  not  at  all  in  their  ambitions.  He  had  never  married, 
he  had  shunned  the  society  of  women  ;  he  was  of  a  nervous  and 
sensitive  temperament,  and  now,  even  the  presence  of  the  gay 
and  haughty  child — foundling  though  she  was — kept  the  great 
nobleman  almost  silent  and  almost  embarrassed.  For  so  long 
a  period  he  had  never  heeded  the  fairness  of  woman;  her 
beauty,  her  youth,  her  pretty  audacities  were  like  some  start- 
line;  revelation  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  missed  and  lost. 
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He  staved  an  hour  or  more,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
painting,  talking  with  Tricotrin  as  scholar  with  scholar,  glanc- 
ing always  at  the  child.  Her  history  he  learned  in  a  few 
words ;  and  he  wondered  to  himself  what  lordly  or  princely 
stock  had  given  to  this  nameless  Waif  her  royal  air  and  her 
imperial  grace.  He  offered  her  many  pleasures  ;  among  them 
he  invited  her  to  go  and  see  his  house,  a  palace  filled  with  the 
treasures  of  art  that  Tricotrin  had  saved  from  the  mob's  de- 
struction. But  Tricotrin  gently  declined  all  his  proposals  ;  he 
followed  his  visitor  out  down  the  staircase,  and  spoke  what  he 
would  not  speak  before  Viva. 

'  See  here,  M.  de  Lira,'  he  said,  as  they  stood  in  the  doorway. 
'You  have  just  heard  the  little  one's  history.  I  have  no 
riches ;  she  can  have  none.  What  avail  to  give  her  tastes  that 
cannot  be  gratified,  desires  that  can  only  be  wormwood?  I 
let  you  come  near  her  because  you  are  a  man  of  pure  honour 
— she  is  safe  with  you ;  but  I  would  scarce  do  so  with  anyone 
else.  Viva  is  a  foundling  ;  Viva  must  be  of  the  people.  She 
is  ready  enough  now  to  rebel  at  her  lot ;  ready  enough  in  her 
innocence  to  throw  herself  into  misery,  if  the  misery  have 
gilded  gates  that  she  fancies  are  the  portals  of  power.  We 
must  teach  her  content  as  best  we  can,  or  her  future  will  be 
one  of  absolute  wretchedness — if  not  of  disgrace.  I  know 
well  that  you  would  be  the  last  to  push  her  one  step  nearer 
that ;  so,  understand  my  sole  motive  when  I  say,  "  Be  merci- 
ful to  the  child,  and  do  not  suggest  to  her  brilliances  she  can 
never  justly  enjoy." J 

The  Due  de  Lira  listened  and  bent  his  head. 

'  Grod  forbid  she  should  be  harmed ;  but — such  a  creature  as 
that — Tricotrin,  believe  me,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  teach  hep 
contentment  in  poverty.' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  darkened  with  impatience. 

'  I  saved  her  life  for  wretchedness  then,  or  for  shame.  How 
can  riches  come  with  honour  to  a  nameless  ownerless  thing  ? 
You  forget ;  men  have  bard  enough  work  to  emerge  from  the 
prejudices  of  your  legitimate  world ;  women  are  crushed  to 
pieces  under  them.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  the  nobleman  simply ;  and  he  went  away 
without  more  words. 

Tricotrin  stood  looking  out  down  the  narrow  street,  with  its 
peaked  roofs,  and  the  sunset  glimmering  ruddily  in  the  case- 
ment glass.  A  band  of  blue-bloused  workmen  were  coming 
along  it  singing  cheerily ;  some  boy-painters  were  laughing 
and  talking  over  their  thin  red  wine  in  the  little  cabaret  op- 
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positc ;  in  a  window  high  above  sat  a  pretty  black-eyed  girl, 
stitching  away  at  the  rose-coloured  skirt  in  which  she  would 
dance  at  a  barriere  ball  that  night.  It  was  all  of  the  *  people ; ' 
but  it  was  all  bright  and  contented. 

He  crushed,  ere  they  rose,  both  a  sigh  and  an  oath. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  been  happy  in 
Viva's  place ;  why  must  she  alone  have  this  restless,  ambitious, 
incessantly- aspiring,  unconsciously-disdainful  nature,  whic\ 
made  her  so  ill  at  ease,  so  petulantly  impatient  of  the  life  into 
which  accident  had  thrown  her  ? 

"Was  it  the  irrepressible  natural  instinct  of  some  patrician 
blood  in  her  that  thus  worked  in  her  soul  and  corroded  her 
present  peace  by  its  desire  for  unattainable  power  ?  It  might 
be;  who  could  tell  whence  she  came,  this  child  who  thought 
herself  born  from  the  fairies  ?  Be  that  as  it  might,  it  was  true 
that  she  would  never  be  satisfied  as  she  was.  And  his  heart 
was  heavy  within  him,  for  his  love  for  her  grew  very  great. 

After  awhile  he  turned  and  went  within;  he  ascended  the 
stairs  and  called  to  her.  She  came,  thrusting  her  head  out  of 
the  gloom,  like  some  old  master's  Angel  out  of  a  background 
of  bistre  shadow. 

1  My  child/  he  said  gently,  '  you  have  seen  some  of  the  sights 
of  Paris  ;  but  there  are  some  still  that  you  have  not.  Come 
and  look  at  those  now.' 

She  came.  He  was  more  silent  than  his  wont,  and  she  won- 
dered where  he  was  going.  He  did  not  tell  her ;  but  he  went 
first  to  a  building  where  within  the  entrance-way  was  a  little 
iron  cradle  that  swung  on  a  pivot ;  just  placed  in  it  was  a  year- 
old  child,  naked  and  crying  piteously.  The  cradle  was  just 
turning  for  the  infant  to  be  taken  within. 

'  That  boy  is  a  foundling,  as  you  were,  my  Waif,'  he  said 
softly. 

Some  streets  farther  on  he  paused  again ;  a  group  of  young 
students  were  reading  what  was  written  on  the  door  of  a  hos- 
pital. 

'  They  are  looking  what  operations  take  place  to-morrow,' 
he  said  in  the  same  time.  *  There  are  six ;  six  lives,  then,  that 
will  suffer  the  torment  of  the  knife— suffer  it  that  they  may 
still  drag  on  existence,  sweet  to  them,  though  they  are  poor 
and  of  no  account.' 

Viva  did  not  answer ;  the  unusual  seriousness  of  his  voice 
awed  and  stilled  her.  He  led  her  next  to  a  long  low  shed, 
around  which  a  silent  crowd  was  pressing. 

*  A  dead  body  lies  in  there,'  he  said  to  her.    '  A  young  girl 
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not  much  older  than  you,  who  drowned  herself  last  night  in  the 
Mare  d'Auteuil.  People  have  come  all  day  to  see  if  they  could 
recognise  her ;  no  one  has  done  so  yet.  There  are  lives  that 
are  quite  lonely  upon  earth.' 

The  child's  face  was  grave  and  pale.  She  still  answered 
nothing ;  but  he  heard  her  breath  come  and  go  quickly.  He 
passed  onward  to  a  great  dark  melancholy  pile,  where  the  high 
casements  were  barred  with  iron.  He  motioned  to  her  to  look 
up  at  it. 

'  That  is  a  madhouse  for  the  poor.  Among  them  is  an 
actress,  once  as  brilliant  as  your  Coriolis.  Can  you  guess 
what  made  her  a  maniac  ?  She  had  an  accident  that  spoiled 
her  beauty,  and  when  she  first  appeared  after  it,  the  cruel 
people  hissed  as  loudly  as  they  had  adored  her.  She  stood  a 
moment  under  the  storm  of  execration,  then  burst  into  frantic 
laughter.  Her  brain  was  gone  from  that  night.  She  had 
been  extravagant  and  vicious.  Such  women  have  many  lovers 
and  no  friends.  There  was  only  the  public  asylum  for  her. 
Yet  Coriolis  now  is  not  so  great  as  this  maniac  once  was. 

Still  Viva  said  not  a  word ;  but  her  hands  twined  on  his 
arm,  and  clung  there  closely  in  the  fading  evening  light.  He 
led  her  onward  in  silence  through  dark,  crooked,  wretched 
streets  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of:  she  had  seen  the  Paris 
of  pleasure,  the  Paris  that  was  full  of  light,  of  wealth,  of  mer- 
ciless gaiety,  of  boundless  recklessness ;  this  was  the  Paris  of 
crime,  of  misery,  of  famine. 

Fetid  odours  met  her  like  the  blasts  of  poisonous  furnaces ; 
hideous  outcries  filled  the  air ;  ghastly  shapes  flitted  through 
the  gloom,  of  raving  women  and  of  starving  men,  and  of  crea- 
tures all  unsexed  by  drink  or  guilt,  who  had  nor  womanhood 
nor  manhood  left.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of  that  Gehenna, 
where  the  love  of  that  brutalised  populace  made  him  sacred, 
he  felt  the  child,  brave  though  she  was,  trembling  through  all 
her  delicate  limbs.  He  passed  his  arm  round  her. 

'  Viva,  look  well.  Take  that  picture  with  you  on  your  me- 
mory. This  is  how  the  mass  of  human  lives  in  every  city  lives ; 
they  who  of  their  own  will  sink  to  it  may  merit  their  hell,  but 
thousands  on  thousands  are  born  in  such  a  pit  of  crime,  of  in- 
famy, of  agony  as  this,  breathing  its  poisons  as  their  first  and 
only  breath  of  life — and  then  the  world  can  wonder  that  it 
-eeks  with  sin ! ' 

She  shuddered,  and  clung  closer  to  him,  and  hid  her  face 
upon  his  breast. 

'  Take  me  away !  O,  take  mo  away ! '  she  whispered.  '  How 
wicked  T  was  to  ever  complain  or  repine! ' 
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He  led  her  home  in  the  same  silence,  and  up  the  stairs  to 
where  a  wood-fire  burned  cheerily  in  the  little  chamber ;  in  its 
light  he  saw  that  she  was  very  pale,  her  hair  was  heavy  with 
night  dew,  her  limbs  shook  still.  He  drew  her  to  the  warmth, 
and  looked  down  in  her  eyes. 

'  Have  I  been  cruel,  iny  child  ?  Tour  fever  of  discontent 
needed  a  sharp  cure.  Life  lies  before  you,  Viva,  and  you  alone 
can  mould  it  for  yourself.  Sin  arid  anguish  fill  nine-tenths  ot 
the  world :  to  one  soul  that  basks  in  light,  a  thousand  perish  in 
darkness ;  I  dare  not  let  you  go  on  longer  in  your  dangerous 
belief  that  the  world  is  one  wide  paradise,  and  that  the  high 
road  of  its  joys  is  the  path  of  reckless  selfishness.  Can  you 
not  think  that  there  are  lots  worse  than  that  of  a  guiltless 
child  who  is  well  loved  and  well  guarded,  and  has  all  her  future 
still  before  her  ?  ' 

Ere  his  words  were  done,  she  had  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms  in  an  abandonment  of  emotion, — the  loosened  tide  of  all 
her  pent-up  wonder,  grief,  and  fear.  It  was  the  terror  of  every 
young  life  that  sees  for  the  first  time  the  hopeless  and  unnum- 
bered miseries  that  fill  the  world. 

'  O,  how  wicked  I  was ! '  she  murmured  again,  lifting  her 
tear-laden  eyes  to  the  face  that  ever  for  her  had  the  compas- 
sion and  benignity  of  a  god.  *  I,  who  am  so  happy!  I,  who 
have  you  to  care  for  me ! ' 

A  beautiful  light  shone  in  his  own  gaze  as  it  dwelt  on  her  • 
he  answered  nothing  in  words,  but  he  stooped  his  head  and 
kissed  her.  To  her  it  was  only  the  old  familiar  tenderness  of 
pardon  and  of  sympathy ;  but  for  him  it  had  a  new  sweetness — 
the  sweetness  of  a  new  love. 

As  children  dream  by  firelight,  so  he  dreamt  too  in  the 
warmth  of  the  burning  logs. 

Her  love  for  him  was  deep  and  true ;  the  unrest  of  her  very 
early  youth  would  pass  away ;  her  fanciful  desires  were  the 
caprices  of  an  imaginative  and  but  half-dawned  intelligence ; 
was  it  not  possible  that  his  pity  on  her  when  she  had  been 
naught  to  him  might  be  rewarded  now  that  she  had  grown 
dear  to  him  ? 

Feminine  natures  were  things  so  mutable ;  the  fancied  am- 
bitions of  women  faded  so  often  and  so  happily  in  the  dawn  of 
their  affections  ; — could  she  not  find  her  pleasure  as  he  did,  in 
wandering  over  fresh  lands,  keeping  ever  in  eternal  summer  ? — 
could  she  not,  as  others  of  her  sex  had  done,  forget  the  desires 
of  pomp  and  of  power,  in  the  sunny  eyes  and  the  murmuring 
lips  of  offspring  that  should  spring  up  in  her  youth,  like  the 
white-blossoms  that  encircle  the  scarce-opened  blush-flower  ? 
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It  was  only  n  dream j  but  dreams,  only,  are  fair,  till  the 
dreamer  awakes. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

THE  dream  remained  with  him  all  the  following  day — a  day 
spent  at  Great  and  Little  Trianon,  where  every  graceful  tree 
that  grew  tall  and  beautiful  above  the  mossy  sward,  and  every 
water-bird  that  splashed  and  floated  in  the  weed-choked  pools, 
whispered  to  Viva's  fancy  some  mournful  warning  of  the  in- 
stability of  power.  She  was  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  the 
warning.  The  Trianon  made  her  very  thoughtful,  she  did  not 
know  much  history,  but  she  knew  that  one  history  which 
looks  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  speaks 
in  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  old  music,  and  steals  down  the 
gentle  winds  that  stir  the  same  boughs  which  once  screened 
sun  and  heat  from  the  white  Austrian  brow. 

It  made  her  thoughtful,  but  she  was  very  happy  lying  under 
the  odorous  pines,  and  listening  to  Tricotrin's  stories  of  that 
old  dead  time. 

The  though tfulness  passed;  the  happiness  remained  when 
she  was  back  again  in  the  Pays  Latin,  in  the  little  high  cosy 
chamber,  watching  the  simmering  of  a  wonderful  sweet  soup 
she  had  concocted  in  Spanish  fashion,  after  his  directions,  of 
potatoes,  and  wine,  and  fruit,  and  spices,  bubbling  altogether 
in  a  brazen  jar. 

1  Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre,  Viva,  when  we  have  tasted  that 
olla  podrida?  '  he  asked; — they  had  gone  to  the  theatre  each 
night  that  she  had  been  in  Paris. 

Viva  shook  her  head. 

'  And  why  ?     Theatres  were  your  Elysium.' 

*  They  are  nothing  to  me  since  she  is  not  true ! '  murmured 
the  child.     '  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  act  again  ! ' 

*  Chut !     How  can  actresses  be  true,  little  one  ?     They  are 
always  representing  what  they  do  not  feel.' 

Viva  shook  her  head  again. 

*  I  thought  it  was  all  true,'  she  said  softly ;   '  else  I  should 
not  have  cared.' 

She  had  been  wounded  in  her  tenderest  point — her  good 
faith.     She  had  believed  in  this  woman  with  all  her  soul ;   she 
had  identified  herself  with  all  that  the  actress  had  portrayed 
that  all  this  which  had  so  moved  her  should  have  been  false, 
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made  her  feel  cheated  and  despoiled ;  that  the  sweetness  of 
that  angel -face  should  have  been  only  a  painted  mask,  made 
her  resent  the  theft,  on  false  pretences,  of  her  sympathy  and 
love. 

At  that  moment,  happily  for  the  distraction  of  her  thoughts, 
the  soup  boiled  over ;  Viva  was  at  once  absorbed  in  its  rescue. 
It  was  hot,  sweet,  strong,  delicious,  and,  better  than  all,  of  her 
own  preparation.  She  was  just  pouring  it  out,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Due  de  Lira  entered  in  the  twilight.  Viva 
was  incensed  beyond  measure !  Ah,  how  mean  a  thing  of  the 
people  she  must  look,  she  thought,  her  cheeks  scarlet  with  the 
fire,  her  hands  filled  with  a  brass  pipkin,  her  laugh  ringing 
loud  and  long  because  the  little  round  apples,  stuck  all  over 
with  cloves,  bobbed  so  drolly  up  and  down  in  the  fragrant 
mixture  !  So  she  fancied  ;  little  dreaming  that  the  stranger 
was  musing  what  a  picture  for  Hebe  she  looked,  and  thinking 
that  he  would  have  given  all  he  owned  to  be  able  to  find  mirth 
and  pleasure  in  apples  dancing  on  a  frothy  lake  of  wine  as  she 
did,  and  as  Ben  Jonson  had  done  before  her. 

She  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  new  comer ;  she 
did  not  know  his  rank;  she  thought  him  cold,  gray,  silent, 
uninteresting, — not  the  least  like  King  Arthur,  or  even  the 
Prince  Faineant ;  but  he  had  given  her  a  seat  in  a  carriage, 
and  Viva  was  of  the  temper  that  made  her  always  want  to 
look  her  very  best,  even  in  the  eyes  of  an  organ-grinder  that 
she  listened  to  in  the  streets.  Moreover,  she  saw  that  he 
admired  her  and  studied  her,  though  he  said  little  to  her,  but 
conversed  almost  entirely  with  Tricotrin  or  Mere  Mevert; 
and  she  had  that  thorough  coquetry  by  nature  which  made  her 
love  homage,  whether  or  no  she  cared  two  straws  for  the  one 
who  rendered  it.  To  some,  admiration  is  valueless,  unless 
from  those  who  in  turn  they  also  admire ;  but  Viva  was  not  so 
fastidious.  She  delighted  "in  even  the  stupid  open-mouthed 
stare  of  amazement  at  her  loveliness,  that  a  despised  cow-boy 
Would  give  as  she  passed  the  place  where  he  lay  among  his 
grazing  herds.  For  she  was  feminine  to  her  heart's  core. 

The  Duke's  advent  spoilt  her  soup,  and  also  spoilt  her 
content. 

Tricotrin  saw  that  impatiently.  Himself,  he  had  both 
regard  and  respect  for  the  grave,  gentle,  melancholy  person 
whose  dignities  brought  so  little  joy  with  them  ;  but  he  wished 
the  nobleman  had  not  found  his  way  to  this  attic,  and  he  was 
perplexed  as  to  his  meaning  in  coming  there.  "With  less  than 
His  usual  courtesy  he  cut  the  visit  shorter  than  it  would  have 
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been  by  bidding  his  caller  farewell,  and  taking  Viva  with  him 
to  a  cafe  chantant. 

The  girl  heartily  enjoyed  these  things,  and  he  loved  to  see 
her  among  them,  since  they  were  what  he  could  easily  bestow. 

The  music  enchanted  her;  and  the  coarser  meanings  of  some 
popular  songs  could  not  harm  her,  since  she  was  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  construction  put  upon  the  phrases  that 
evoked  such  laughter  around  her.  She  laughed,  too,  because 
the  melodies  were  so  mirth-provoking  in  their  airy  and  droll 
cadences,  because  the  gas-lit  scene  was  so  pretty  and  exciting, 
because  all  those  students  and  grisettes  about  her  laughed  so 
riotously ;  but  the  songs  might  have  been  in  Greek  for  aught 
that  she  understood  of  them. 

Then,  when  they  were  over,  she  sat  at  a  little  round  table 
and  ate  her  ices,  and  tasted  her  first  champagne,  and  amused 
herself  with  the  eternal  stream  of  picturesque  gas-lit  life  that 
passed  before  her,  and  went  to  bed  just  tired  enough  to  fall 
asleep  at  once  and  dreamlessly.  He  had  made  her  forget  her 
own  discontent :  she  was  happy,  and  found  that  it  was  after 
all  possible  to  enjoy  oneself  among  '  the  people.' 

But  fate  undid  all  that  he  had  done.  The  next  day,  in  the 
dusky  hour,  Viva,  left  alone  for  a  little  while,  sat  in  the 
window-seat  reading  by  the  lingering  light  a  historical  romance 
that  delighted  her — a  romance  wherein  a  herdsman's  adopted 
daughter,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  proved  to  be  sole  heiress 
of  the  mighty  castle  that  had  frowned  upon  her  from  her  birth. 
She  was  absorbed  in  it  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  by 
some  personage  in  a  glimmer  of  green  and  gold,  and  into  the 
chamber,  thus  ushered  but  unannounced,  came  the  most 
exquisite  little  figure  she  had  ever  beheld.  The  figure  of  a 
very  small,  very  old  lady,  with  the  most  delicate  features  con- 
ceivable, white  hair,  black  eyes,  that  still  shone  like  stars,  a 
profusion  of  laces,  a  gold-headed  stick,  and  red  high-heeled  shoes 
that  clicked  a  musical  patter  all  over  the  bare  floor. 

A  fairy  at  last !  Viva  rose,  transfixed.  '  It  must  be  Cinder- 
ella's godmother  herself !'  she  thought ;  *  there  could  not  be 
two  fairies  like  that !'  And  in  an  instant  her  imagination  leapt 
back  to  her  home  by  the  Loire,  and  she  saw  Eoi  Dore  changed 
into  a  beautiful  prince,  and  Bebe  into  four  white  horses,  and 
the  pumpkins  into  gilded  carriages,  aud  the  chestnuts  into  dia- 
monds, and  herself  into but  her  dreams  were  broken  by 

the  fairy's  voice,  imperious  but  kindly : 

'Do  you  know  who  I  am,  my  child?' 

*  Yes/  murmured  Viva,  awed  by  this  immortal  visitant  as  she 
would  have  been  bv  uo  mortal  empress. 
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'Indeed!  Who,  then?' 

Viva's  answer  was  hushed  and  reverential.  *  A  fairy  !  And 
I  have  hoped  for  you  so  long.' 

The  lady  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  then  fairly  laughed 
outright.  She  was  not  displeased ;  her  old  ago  being  very 
lovely  and  delicate,  it  was  neither  distasteful  nor  inappropriate 
to  be  taken  for  a  fairy. 

'  No  my  dear,  you  mistake/  she  said,  seating  herself  on  one 
of  the  hard  chairs.  '  I  am  no  fairy,  though  I  may  do  as  well  as 
one,  perhaps.  I  am  the  Duchesse  de  Lira.' 

Viva  said  nothing ;  she  felt  perfectly  certain  that  she  was 
right,  that  nothing  mortal  could  be  so  exquisite,  so  small,  yet 
BO  awe-inspiring  as  her  visitant ;  but  she  knew  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  contradict  fairies  when  they  wished  to  suppress  their 
identity,  and  remained  discreetly  silent  accordingly. 

*  Come  here  and  let  me  look  at  you,'  said  her  visitant. 
Viva  obeyed,  a  little  anxiously  ;  how  did  she  know  but  what 

her  guest  might  change  the  brass  pipkin  into  a  chariot,  and 
whisk  her  off  through  the  open  lattice  ? 

Madame  be  Lira  turned  her  gently  to  the  fading  light,  and 
looked  her  all  over  with  inexorable  scrutiny.  Not  a  single  flaw 
could  have  escaped  those  ruthless  and  piercing  eyes ;  but  they 
failed  to  find  one,  and  softened  their  gaze  ere  their  inspection 
was  done. 

'  Very  well,  very  indeed,'  she  muttered  as  she  loosened  her 
hold  on  the  child.  '  Of  an  exquisite  grace,  as  he  said;  and 
surely  not  of  the  people.' 

Viva  coloured  hot  as  she  heard. 

*  You  are  very  pretty — nay,  you  are  very  beautiful!'  pursued 
the  old  lady  calmly  and  critically.     *  With  another  year  or  two, 
when  your  form  shall  have  fully  developed,  you  will  be  magni- 
ficent,— with  culture  and  dress.     I  have  heard  all  about  you. 
You  call  yourself  Viva  ?' 

c  Yes,  madame  ;*  she  was  still  thinking  of  all  that  she  would 
get  this  fairy  to  do :  first  and  foremost,  Tricotrin  must  be  made 
King  of  the  World,  and  grand'mere  must  be  given  new  youth. 

'  Viva !  It  means  nothing,  but  it  is  not  ugly.  You  could 
not  have  been  baptised  in  a  Catholic  country,  for  there  is  no 
such  name  in  the  Saints'  Calendar.  Well,  you  are  a  hand- 
some child,  and  I  pity  you,  my  dear.  I  will  take  you  home  to 
stay  with  me.' 

1  To  stay  with  you  !'  echoed  Viva  in  amazement.  She  had 
been  a  little  bewildered  as  to  why  a  fairy  godmother  should 
allude  to  the  matter  of  a  baptism  at  which  she  must  have  been 
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the  principal  person  present,  and  she  did  not  think  it  according 
to  elfin  creeds  to  be  very  particular  about  the  saints  or  their 
calendar  either.  But  to  go  and  stay  with  her,  in  her  palace  of 
cloud  or  of  sea-cavern,  was  an  instantaneous  transformation 
about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Did  she  not  know  what 
Cinderella  had  gone  to?  'But  I  cannot — I  dare  not!'  she  mur- 
mured in  sudden  remembrance.  '  I  must  hear  first  what  he 
says.  He  was  so  angry  about  the  young  Prince,  and  I  cannot 
vex  him  again — ' 

'I  thank  you,  my  "Waif/  said  a  voice  from  the  doorway, 
'  You  have  been  faithful  under  trial,  which  Peter,  whom  men 
call  saint,  was  not.' 

The  Duchess  de  Lira  put  up  her  gold  glasses  at  the  figure  she 
beheld — a  figure  very  strange  to  her,  with  his  linen  blouse, 
and  his  great  meerschaum,  and  his  little  black  Mistigri,  who 
spoke  in  this  careless  fashion,  and  blasphemed  the  rock  of  the 
Church ! 

*  Madame  la  Duchesse,'  he  said,  as  he  approached  her  with 
that  courteousness  which,  frank  to  all  men,  was  graceful  to  all 
women,  '  you  are  come  to  see  my  "Waif  ?  Nay,  that  is  kind  and 
generous.  May  I  ask  to  what  you  were  tempting  her  ?' 

The  old  Duchess  gazed  at  him  in  silence  ;  she  had  heard  of 
him,  but  she  had  never  seen  him.  She  had  expected  a  man  of 
the  bas  peuple,  with  whom  she  could  have  dealt  in  sublime 
condescension ;  she  saw  a  man  to  whom  even  she  felt  conde- 
scension was  not  possible,  and  who  had,  even  to  her  fastidious 
eyes,  an  air  of  race  and  of  breeding  undeniable. 

Tricotrin  turned  to  the  child.  '  Go  to  your  room,  Viva ; 
Madame  and  I  will  talk  alone.' 

Viva  obeyed,  though  very  reluctantly  and  with  many  a  glance 
at  her  fairy. 

'There  was  no  need  to  send  her  away,'  said  the  old  lady 
coldly.  '  My  son  is  interested  in  her ;  he  begged  me  to  show 
her  some  kindness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  child  of  so 
much  promise  should  be  lost  in  such  a  life  as  this.  I  am 
willing  that  she  should  come  and  stay  a  while  in  my  house- 
hold, that  I  may  see  if  anything  can  be  made  of  her — ' 

'  Made  of  her ! '  echoed  Tricotriu  bitterly.  '  You  mean, 
madame,  that  you  would  amuse  yourself  with  her  while  she  is 
fresh  to  you,  as  with  some  new  bird  from  the  tropics  ;  and 
then,  when  you  have  tired  of  her,  have  her  trained  for  tho 
opera,  or  cast  off  for  the  theatre,  as  the  bird  might  bo  given 
to  sing  in  a  public  show,  no  matter  whether  its  first  notes  were 
its  death-knell  'f ' 
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He  spoke  with  un  considered  irony,  on  the  sting  of  the  im- 
patient wrath  that  he  i'elfc  that  these  aristocrats  could  never 
leave  her  in  peace,  but  must  ever  try  to  turn  her  away  Iron 
him  at  the  very  moment  her  heart  seemed  knitted  closest  to  his, 

Madame  de  Lira-  rose  with  that  dignity  which,  in  so  fragile 
a  form,  had  so  awed  the  Waif. 

*  Whether  it  be  ignorance  or  ingratitude  on  your  part,'  she 
said  icily,  '  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide.     Your    insolence  is 
sufficient  to  frustrate  all  my  efforts  for  the  young  girl's  welfare.' 

Tricotrin's  forehead  flushed;  he  saw  that  he  had  been  rude 
to  an  aged  woman. 

1 1  was  wrong,  madame, '  he  said  quickly.  '  Pardon  me.  It 
stings  me  to  hear  her  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  bartered  in, 
that  is  all.' 

'  There  is  no  question  of  barter,'  said  the  slow  gentle  voice 
of  the  Due  de  Lira  behind  him. 

His  mother  interrupted  his  words. 

*  My  son,  to  comply  with  your  wishes  I  have  done  what  has 
been  exceedingly  distasteful  to  me.     The  matter  has  concluded 
as  I  foresaw  ;  take  me  to  my  carriage.' 

'  Stay,  madame,'  entreated  her  son  reverentially  ;  '  the  mat- 
ter is  but  commenced.  What  has  Yiva  herself  said  ? — The 
Duchess,'  he  continued  to  Tricotrin  hurriedly,  '  came  to  invite 
the  child  for  a  month's  stay  with  her,  at  my  wish.  Surely  you 
cannot  refuse  such  a — ' 

'I  leave  you  to  make  your  entreaty  to  your — friend,'  said 
the  Duchess  with  her  delicate  glacial  sneer,  that  she  did  not 
spare  even  to  her  son.  'The  girl  can  accept  or  can  refuse. 
But  I  must  beg  you  to  take  me  downstairs.  Whether  it  be 
ignorance  or  insolence  in  this  person,  I  do  not  seek  to  inquire ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  ingratitude,  and  strange  neglect  of  that 
young  creature's  interests.' 

The  last  sentence  struck  Tricotrin  with  a  pang.  Was  his 
love  growing  brutal  in  selfishness  ? 

'  Forgive  me,  madame,'  he  said  rapidly ;  '  I  was  rude  to  you. 
It  stings  me  to  have  her  spoken  of  as  a  thing  to  be  traded  in ; 
but  what  is  it  you  mean  to  her  ?  ' 

The  old  aristocrat  was  softened  from  her  wrath. 

*  A  fine  man,  and  gracefully  mannered,'  she  mused,  as  she 
answered  still  coldly  :  '  I  mean  well,  as  you  may  imagine.     M. 
de  Lira  interests  himself  in  this  child.     She  is  beautiful ;  she 
is  unfortunate ;    she  occupies  a  terrible  position  in  having  no 
friend  but  yourself.     1  would  rescue  her  from  it,  if  it  be  pos- 
aible.     M.  de  Lira  affirms  that   he  himself  answers  for  the 
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truth  of  your  story  concerning  her;  he  has  perfect  faith  in 
your  integrity  ;  and  it  seems  to  us — 

Tricotrin's  eyes  blazed  like  a  lion's. 

1  Madame,  I  can  hear  no  more  words  in  that  tone  !  Do  you 
speak  of  us  like  paupers?  "A  terrible  position!'*  Why 
does  Viva  occupy  a  terrible  position  ?  She  has  been  reared 
according  to  nature,  and  not  according  to  art.  Is  that  ter- 
rible ?  It  is  rare.' 

'It  is  impossible  to  converse  with  any  one  who  demeans 
himself  thus/  observed  the  Duchess  frigidly.  '  I  say  "  ter- 
rible "  advisedly.  The  position  of  any  female  child  just  grow- 
ing to  womanhood  must  be  so  with  no  friend  but  a  man  who 
states  that  he  is  not  her  father,  and  does  not  purpose  to  be- 
come her  husband.* 

Tricotrin  started,  and  the  blood  flushed  his  forehead  as  he 
heard.  He  paused  a  moment  ere  he  replied. 

*  I  am  old  enough  to  be  the  one,  too  old  to  be  the  other/  he 
answered  at  length.  '  But — I  thank  you  for  having  shown  me 
a  danger  for  her  that  I  had  overlooked.' 

The  old  woman  glanced  at  him  with  her  piercing  eyes,  which 
had  lost  little  of  the  keenness  of  their  youth. 

1  The  girl  is  beautiful/  she  said  curtly,  taking  a  sweetmeat 
from  a  silver  box. 

He  felt  all  that  she  intended  to  convey  under  that  simple 
observation. 

'  Madame,  I  thank  you/  he  said  hurriedly.  '  You  have  re- 
called to  me  the  world's  scepticism  of  all  innocence  or  honesty, 
and  its  ready  credulity  of  all  vileness !  Forgive  my  late 
roughness.  What  is  it  you  would  offer  to  the  child  ?  ' 

Madame  de  Lira  coughed  a  little.  She  was  hardly  prepared 
for  so  direct  a  question ;  so  she  parried  it. 

'  I  offer  her — my  countenance.  If  she  come  under  my  roof 
for  a  few  weeks,  I  can  better  determine  what  will  be  for  her 
real  good  hereafter.  In  any  case  you  may  be  certain  that  I 
should  do  whatever  was  just,  and  give  whatever  social  advantages 
she  might  prove  herself  to  deserve/ 

He  repressed  a  passionate  oath  at  the  insolence  of  patronage 
that  ran  through  all  the  words.  They  were  meant  in  kindliness, 
and  out  of  justice  towards  Viva :  it  was  not  his  right  to  cast 
fchem  back  with  all  the  contempt  and  impatience  that  rose  at 
them  in  his  soul. 

'Do  you  mean/  he  said  at  length — and  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  hard — *  that  you  will  play  with  Viva  for  awhile  as  with 
some  new  lapdog,  or  rare  piece  of  faience,  and  when  you  have 
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wearied  of  her,  east  her  aside  as  you  cast  tlio  dog  and  the  china 
to  the  pages  or  the  cabinets?  Or  do  you  mean  a  noble  and 
humane  benevolence,  which  will  honour  you  more  than  all  your 
charities  and  bequests  to  all  the  churches  in  the  world?  Do 
you  mean — ' 

Madame  de  Lira's  sparkling  eyes  were  gathering  fierce  fire, 
and  she  would  have  answered  the  audacity  of  such  an  arraign- 
ment by  withdrawing,  once  and  for  all,  her  unappreciated  con- 
descension, had  not  the  gentle  voice  of  her  son  interposed. 

*  Tricotrin,  you  misapprehend  us,  I  fear.     It  is  at  my  en- 
treaty that  my  mother  has  come  hither  to  see  what  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  our  power  to  do  for  your  Waif.     Will  you  come 
aside  with  me,  and  let  Viva  return  to  the  Duchess  ?  ' 

Tricotrin  shook  himself  with  a  gesture  of  intolerable  impa- 
tience. 

'  For  what  ?  That  she  may  be  made  more  ill-content  still 
with  the  life  that  is  simplest,  truest,  and  most  innocent  for  her  ?  ' 

M  adame  de  Lira  rose  from  her  seat. 

'  My  son,  oblige  me  by  taking  me  to  my  carriage.  You  will 
be  so  good  as  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  in  the  right  when  I 
predicted  the  outrage  I  should  receive  as  my  reward  for  gratify- 
ing your  wishes  against  my  own  judgment.' 

'  Outrage  !  By  heaven ! '  cried  Tricotrin,  with  all  the  head- 
long impulse  of  pain.  '  Would  you  admit  the  title  of  a  stranger 
to  claim  one  of  your  lapdogs  ?  Yiva  has  as  much  interest  for 
me  as  your  greyhounds  for  you.' 

But  the  old  Duchess  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
words,  and  was  descending  the  crooked  stairs  to  her  equipage. 
A  few  moments  later  her  son  re-entered  the  room.  Tricotrin 
stood  silent  on  the  hearth,  with  the  red  blaze  of  the  stormily 
setting  sun  shed  full  across  him.  He  did  not  look  up ;  he  did 
not  speak.  The  other  hesitated  a  minute,  then  approached  him. 

'Tricotrin,  you  were  surely  discourteous  to  my  mother?' 

1  Possibly.' 

'And  you  tof.-.Jiy  misapprehended  her.' 

•That!  doubt.' 

*  The  fault  of  her  visit,  if  fault  it  be,  lies  with  me.     I  have 
endeavoured  to  interest  her  in  V iva ;  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
BO.     You  must  know  that  she  can  be  a  valuable  friend  if  she 
pleases ;  and  in  this  instance  I  believe  she  would  so  please. 
Are  you  justified  in  depriving  the  child  of  all  the  benefits  she 
would  derive  from  such  friendship  ? ' 

'Benefits!  What  benefits?  To  be  subject  to  the  cold 
Winds  of  caprice  ?  To  be  the  plaything  of  a  fine  lady's  vagaries  ? 
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To  Bee  the  smile  of  to-day  become  the  sneer  of  to-morrow  ? 
To  be  a  patronised  thing,  on  whom  great  people  can  vent  at 
their  will  their  variations  of  ennui  and  spleen  ?  I  perceive 
nothing  in  such  "  benefits  "  deserving  either  of  my  acceptance 
or  of  her  gratitude.' 

'You  are  unjust.  "We  are  not  the  heartless  and  frivolous 
creatures  you  would  make  us  to  be.  If  Viva — ' 

Tricotrin  was  not  softened  by  the  gentle  words :  they  tenfold 
increased  the  unreasoning,  vehement  rage  that  possessed  him — 
the  rage  born  of  pain  like  that  of  some  gallant  animal  under  a 
shot-wound. 

'  Yiva !  what  of  Viva  ?  What  has  any  living  creature  to  do 
with  Viva  save  myself  ?  Because  I  cannot  keep  her  in  the 
luxurious  wastefulness  of  a  palace,  can  I  lay  no  claim  to  a  life 
that  I  saved  ?  Because  I  found  her  nameless,  penniless,  owner- 
less, is  that  any  reason  why  the  first  stranger  that  fancies  her 
has  stronger  claim  on  her  existence  than  I  ?  Because  a  child's 
heated  imaginations,  and  the  poisonous  whispers  of  fools,  for 
awhile  make  her  ingrate  enough  to  despise  the  life  that  has 
sheltered  her  body  and  kept  stainless  her  soul,  is  that  plea 
enough  for  me  to  surrender  every  right  to  protect,  and  every 
title  to  guide  her  ?  "  She  is  ill-content,"  say  you.  Good  G-od ! 
was  there  ever  a  fondled  thing  that  did  not  bite  through  the 
hand  that  caresses  it  ?  "Was  there  ever  a  plant  reared  with 
care  and  with  tenderness  that  an  alien  hand  did  not  break  off 
the  flowering  crown  when  it  blossomed  ?  "  Ill-content !  "  A 
fine  plea !  Would  she  have  been  more  content,  pray  you, 
reared  in  the  public  nurseries,  where  the  children  of  bastardy 
are  cursed  from  their  infancy  up,  for  the  crime  of  having  come 
to  the  birth  undesired  and  un- welcomed  ? ' 

The  fiery  torrent  of  words  rushed  headlong  from  his  lips  ; 
the  claims  he  never  breathed  to  her,  he  flung  out  in  the  face 
of  those  who  desired  to  rob  him  of  her ;  the  passion  of  his 
temperament,  that  slept  under  the  sunny  vivacity  of  his 
habitual  nature,  broke  loose  under  the  unbearable  pang  that  it 
was  to  him  to  have  her  thus  sought  and  thus  bribed.  His 
impulses  were  hot  and  swift  as  volcanic  fire,  and  he  stayed 
neither  to  consider  nor  restrain  them. 

The  Due  de  Lira  listened  with  regret,  but  not  in  anger ; 
for  he  knew  the  provocation  that  he  gave,  and  he  knew  the 
justice  of  the  resentment  it  awakened. 

'  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  speak  quite  plainly  ? '  he  said  at 
last.  *  Of  course  you  have  indisputable  claim  to  all  her  love 
and  fealty  ;  indisputable  title  to  defend  and  akape  her  life 
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howsoever  may  seem  best  to  you.  But  what  is  it  that  doea 
seem  so  ?  What  is  it  you  intend  to  do  with  her  ?  ' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  fired  like  an  angry  hawk's. 

1 1  deny  the  right  of  any  one  to  ask  the  question  ?  ' 

1  Perhaps  I  have  no  right,'  answered  his  hearer  patiently. 
'  Nevertheless  I  do  so.  Listen,  Tricotrin.  If  you  project  to 
make  this  girl  anything  more  to  you  than  she  is  now,  say  so, 
and  I  will  not  press  a  single  word  more  on  you.  She  is  yours 
by  right  in  that  case ;  and  none  of  a  surety  have  weightier  or 
nobler  claim  upon  her  heart  or  her  future  than  you,  who 
stand  in  the  stead  to  her  of  every  tie.  But  if  you  have  no 
such  intent  and  all  you  have  hitherto  said  implies  that  you 
have  not,  you  will  scarcely  be  enabled  much  longer  to  continue 
your  present  relationship  to  her.  Reflect,  you  have  no  pa- 
rentage to  her ;  can  you  be  the  sole  companion  and  protector 
of  her  life  without  exposing  her  to  injurious  suspicion  ?  Will 
the  world  give  you  credit  for  your  disinterestedness,  or  her  for 
her  innocence  ?  It  has  too  little  of  either  itself  to  do  so.' 

'  Pshaw  I '  broke  in  Tricotrin  with  imperious  scorn.  *  Have 
I  ever  lived  for  the  world — that  bugbear  and  scarecrow  of  the 
millions  of  fools,  the  breath  of  whose  lungs  is  the  lies  off  other 
men's  lips  ?  The  world !  What  have  Viva  and  I  to  do  with 
the  world  ?  We  forget  it ;  it  can  afford  to  forget  us,  a 
bohemian  and  a  foundling.' 

*  You  can  forget  it ;  she  cannot,  she  will  not ;  for  it  will  not 
forget  her.  Hear  me  out.  You  are  just,  you  are  true.  You 
will  admit  a  truth  even  when  it  militate  against  your  desire. 
If  Viva  be  not  your  wife,  not  your  daughter,  how  shall  you  per- 
suade others  that  she  is  not  your  mistress  ?  If  her  love  for 
you  be  not  such  as  would  make  her  happy  in  union  with  you, 
how  shall  you  render  her  future  content  ?  You  said  yourself, 
a  few  nights  ago,  that,  if  ill-content,  she  must  become  of  all 
women  the  most  miserable.  It  is  certain  she  will  do  so.  You 
will  attempt  impossibilities  if  you  seek  to  keep  her  womanhood 
in  the  same  solitude  that  has  made  her  childhood  so  joyful. 
She  is  ambitious,  proud,  quick  to  resent,  eager  to  enjoy  ;  is  it 
for  the  child  whom  you  regard  so  tenderly  that  you  can  de- 
termine to  prepare  a  future  in  which  all  the  darkness  of  an 
imputed  shame,  and  none  of  the  solace  of  an  indulged  love, 
will  be  her  portion  ?  ' 

1  0  Q-od ! '  The  words  escaped  him  with  the  stifled  cry  of  a 
fierce  suffering.  He  swung  round  and  flashed  his  eyes  over 
the  speaker.  'You  find  strange  eloquence!  Are  you  her 
lover  too  ? ' 
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1  You  know  me  better  than  that,'  said  the  other  simply,  with 
a  gentle  dignity  that  bore  an  unspoken  rebuke  in  it.  '  A 
lover ! — I  !  My  j^ears  may  be  no  more  than  your  own  ;  but  I 
have  none  of  your  youth  left  in  me.  Left,  do  I  say  ?  I  never 
knew  it.  No ;  I  speak  as  I  do  merely  from  such  interest  in 
her  as  any  one— not  a  brute  or  a  libertine — must  feel  for  & 
young  creature  of  such  promise.  "What  I  say  sounds  harsh 
and  insolent,  doubtless ;  but  your  justice  will  acknowledge  the 
singleness  of  my  motive.  I  have  no  title  to  dictate  to  you,  no 
excuse  perhaps  for  interference  with  you ;  but  I  do  repeat 
this : — you,  who  are  so  anxious  to  guard  her  from  every  evil 
breath ;  you  who  have  acted  with  so  much  nobility  toward  her 
in  her  defencelessness,  must,  for  your  own  conscience'  sake, 
and  the  sake  of  her  future,  choose  between  one  of  two  things. 
Take  the  right  of  marriage  over  her  life,  or  do  not  stand 
between  her  and  my  mother's  protection  of  her.  You  alone 
Tan  know  which  of  the  two  will  best  advance  her  happiness 
and  yours.  Whichever  you  decide  on,  tell  me ;  and  in  either 
Cease,  believe  me,  my  friendship  is  yours  if  you  will  have  it. 
A  Lira  does  not  soon  forget  j  I  have  not  forgotten  the  July 
night  in  my  Cour  d'Honneur.' 

He  passed  quickly  through  the  evening  gloom,  and  out 
fro tn  the  little  chamber  as  the  words  left  his  lips ;  he  was 
generous,  sensitive,  sympathetic,  it  had  not  been  without  fear 
and  hesitation  that  he  had  spoken  them. 

Tricotrin,  in  his  solitude,  never  stirred  from  where  he  stood 
before  the  wood-fire,  whose  flames  were  now  the  only  light 
left  in  the  darkened  room.  The  chimes  of  a  neighbouring 
clock  told  off  two  quarters,  with  the  strokes  echoing  through 
the  open  casement,  but  he  did  not  hear  them.  He  was  lost 
in  thought. 

The  mercy  he  had  shown  was  bringing  its  reward— in  bitter- 
ness. 

*  To  have  the  fate  of  Bruno  ! '  he  muttered,  dashing  the  fall- 
ing hair  from  his  eyes  that  looked  gloomily  down  into  the 
leaping  flames. 

To  take  from  gratitude  what  would  not  come  from  love — to 
gain  through  innocent  tenderness  what  would  not  be  given 
through  riper  passion — to  bind  to  him  in  its  wax-like  mallea- 
bility what,  when  it  changed  shape  with  older  years,  would 
recoil  perchance  from  his  clasp — to  claim  the  sweetness  of 
kisses  by  the  plea  that  the  lips  which  he  sought  had  been  fed 
by  his  bread — these  were  what  he  would  do  if  he  chose  the 
first  of  the  alternatives  presented  to  him,  if  he  cheated  her  and 
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himself  into  the  faith  that  a  child'a  affection  was  a  woinan\ 
love.  And  these  done,  what  would  be  their  end,  theil 
sequel  ? 

The  freshness  of  winds  and  waters,  the  changes  of  motion 
and  rest,  the  sound  of  a  song  on  the  air,  the  glow  of  an  alp  in 
a  sunrise,  the  tire  of  toil  among  vine  or  olive  or  millet,  the 
play  and  the  pleasure  of  sinew  and  muscle,  the  bright  shock  of 
sea-water  in  a  leap  from  the  rocks,  the  careless  zest  of  free 
days  untroubled  with  thought  for  the  morrow,  the  frankness 
of  welcome  from  the  grasp  of  the  mountaineer  or  the  eyes  of 
the  girl-gipsy, — all  these  made  his  life  rich,  made  it  happy, 
because  with  them  also  ho  had  the  heart  of  a  poet,  the  liberty 
of  a  man.  But  she — her  fancy  panted  for  power ;  her  scorn 
recoiled  from  this  simplicity  of  joy  which,  being  far  above  her, 
she  deemed  lay  far  beneath  her ;  the  frail  strength,  and  the 
languid  senses,  of  a  girl's  youth  could  not  grasp  the  warmth, 
and  the  force,  and  the  rapture  which  he  could  feel  from  the 
mere  life  within  him,  and  the  mere  life  around  him.  The 
happiness  he  had  he  could  not  transfer  to  her.  She  would  lie 
in  his  bosom,  restless  as  a  bird  restrained  by  a  captive  hand  ; 
she  would  ache  and  sigh  and  grow  weary  for  the  things  of 
wealth  and  of  pomp  that  he  could  not  bestow ;  and  then — and 
then — to  those  sighs  some  other  would  answer ;  and  across  his 
life  would  be  the  blackness  of  dishonour  and  desolation. 

He  beheld  her  future  and  his  own  as  in  some  mirror  of  pro- 
phecy. He  could  make  her  his  own — yes ;  as  the  hand  that 
has  fed  and  fondled  the  tame  hare  can  stay  the  trustful 
creature  as  a  captive  when  it  comes  for  a  caress.  But  scarce 
at  less  coat  than  the  fate  of  Bruno  for  him — of  Coriolis  for 
her. 

And  yet — he  loved  her  with  all  the  power  of  his  tropical 
nature ;  loved  her  with  a  new  and  sudden  love,  since  the  day 
that  he  had  flung  her  young  Faust  from  him.  To  let  her  go 
from  him,  to  let  her  drift  to  others,  was  torture  to  him. 

With  unconscious  violence  he  struck  his  clenched  hand  on 
the  iron  of  the  stove  by  which  he  stood. 

'  My  God !     For  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I  wish — ' 

The  wish  died  unuttered  in  his  throat.  For  the  first  time 
in  all  his  laughter-lightened  years  he  wished  that  a  thing  done, 
that  a  choice  made,  in  his  earliest  youth  could  be  undone,  and 
be  reversed.  These  were  the  rewards  that  his  tenderness  to  a 
foundling  brought  him — futile  regret  and  vain  desire ! 
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HE  stood  there  still,  in  the  darimess,  with  his  clenched  hand 
resting  on  the  iron;  a  light  swift  movement  came  near  him,  a 
gay  laugh  echoed  through  the  silence. 

'  I  could  not  stay  in  the  dark  any  longer.  Have  you  sent 
my  fairy  away  ? ' 

The  thoughtless  words  thrilled  through  his  soul  as  Viva 
came  to  him:  was  the  jest  symbolical  of  a  terrible  truth? 
Was  he,  in  his  own  selfish  covetousness  of  her,  driving  away 
the  influence  by  which  all  the  colours  of  glory  that  she  dreamed 
of  might  bathe  her  life  in  their  radiance  ? 

She,  all  unconscious,  came  nearer  still,  and  put  her  handa 
upon  his  arm. 

'  Was  she  a  fairy  ?  I  have  been  thinking  since  it  might  be 
foolish  of  me  to  fancy  her  so  ;  and  yet— she  looked  so  exactly 
like  one,  and  nothing  but  a  fairy  could  have  promised  me  all 
she  did ! ' 

'  What  a  child  you  are ! '  he  said  impatiently,  with  an  accent 
in  his  voice  that  she  had  never  heard  before.  '  Fairy  ?  No ! 
Do  you  suppose  fairies  are  real  things  ? ' 

'  Grand'mere  does,'  said  Viva  gravely.  '  But  do  tell  me, 
why  did  you  send  her  away  ?  May  I  go  and  see  her  ?  If  she 
be  not  a  fairy  she  must  be  something  very  great ;  and — O, 
those  diamonds  on  her  fingers  when  she  uncovered  her  hand 
to  feel  my  hair  ! ' 

He  ahook  her  clasp  off  him  arid  walked  to  the  window — his 
heart  was  full  of  tenderness,  anxiety,  yearning,  pain,  aud  contest 
for  her  sake ;  and  she  thought  of  the  glitter  of  jewels  on  a 
stranger's  hands ! 

Viva  looked  at  him  with  a  little  sense  of  fear ;  then  glided 
down  on  to  the  floor,  and  leant  there  in  front  of  the  stove, 
with  the  light  from  its  open  door  playing  fitfully  all  over  her 
picturesque  limbs. 

She  began  to  think  he  was  unkind;  he  had  sent  away  hep 
Faust,  her  Coriolis,  and  now  her  Fairy. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  spoke  to  her;  then  it  was 
gravely,  but  very  gently. 

'  You  thought  mo  harsh  to  your  actress,  Viva?  '  It  seemed 
an  irrelevant  question,  but  it  sprang  from  his  own  train  of 
thought.  Viva  looked  into  the  embers. 

'Yes,'  she  said  truthfully  at  last:  she  wondered  how  ho 
knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  Coriolis. 
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'  Do  you  deem  her  justified  then  in  the  blow  she  dealt  to 
her  husband  ? ' 

He  stood  behind  her;  and  she  could  not  see  the  intense 
anxiety  that  was  in  his  eyes  as  they  were  fastened  on  her. 

She  took  thought  a  moment ;  then  she  answered  him  with 
her  golden  head  dropped  on  one  side  in  meditation. 

1  Justified  ?  No.  You  say  nothing  wrong  is  that ;  and  it 
was  wrong  in  her  of  course.  But — you  see  I  can  fancy  what 
she  felt.  He  had  the  sea,  and  the  storms,  and  the  boats,  and 
the  other  fishermen—and  he  was  born  for  it  too,  and  chose  ifc 
himself.  But  she — she  might  love  him  all  the  same,  you 
know,  and  yet  she  might  hate  the  life,  might  she  not  ? — feel 
the  cabin  stifle  her,  and  the  days  go  slowly,  and  the  great 
waters  look  dreary,  and  so  grow  half  mad,  never  seeing  the 
world  that  she  wanted  to  see.  It  was  wrong,  because  he  loved 
her  you  say,  and  did  all  he  could,  and  could  not  help  being 
poor.  But  still  for  her— ah,  it  is  so  hard  never  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do  !  It  made  her  wicked,  I.  fancy ;  and  then  she 
grew  cruel,  and  forgot  that  he  would  suffer,  because  she  went 
to  enjoy ! ' 

He  heard  in  silence,  then  moved  from  her  back  to  the  open 
casement :  he  was  answered  ;  and  each  word  had  gone  through 
his  heart  like  the  thrust  of  a  knife. 

Her  very  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  sin  made  her  plead- 
ing for  its  excuse  more  pregnant  with  meaning  to  his  ear. 
Unconsciously  to  her,  her  sympathy  with  the  actress  was 
prescience  for  herself. 

Viva  sat  silent  some  moments  gazing  into  the  fire,  too 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  to  know  that  he  had  not  replied 
to  her.  She  started  as  his  voice,  after  awhile,  came  again 
through  the  gloom  from  where  lie  leaned  by  the  little  lattice. 

'You  justify  infidelity  and  ingratitude!  Well,  they  are 
accursed  sins  in  my  sight,  but  it  may  be  I  am  too  harsh  to 
them ;  it  may  be  they  grow  ingrained  in  women  ! ' 

'  O,  no  !  I  do  not  justify  them ! '  cried  the  child,  as  sh6 
sprang  to  hei  feet,  frightened  and  grieved.  *  What  do  you 
mean  ?  What  c<ju  you  think  ?  I  tried  to  say — only  I  say  it 
so  ill — that  what  b^e  did  was  heartless  and  guilty,  but  yet 
she  could  not  help  doing  it,  as  it  were,  because  the  weariness 
in  her  life  drove  her  to  it.  Now  look ! — how  I  love  grand*- 
mere,  how  I  long  to  see  tM>  little  kitchen  again,  how  fond  I 
am  of  Hoi  Dore,  and  Bebe,  and  the  pigeons,  and  all.  And 
yet ! — so  wicked  I  am,  so  shaiivtful  I  am  ! — that  I  know  if  you 
take  me  back  and  leave  me  tK^re  month  after  month,  year 
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after  year,  I  shall  grow  so  impatient  of  them  every  one,  I  shall 
BO  long  for  excitement,  aud  light,  and  music,  and  applause,  and 
all  that  one  hears  and  Bees  here  in  Paris,  I  shall  so  hate  that 
still  even  life  with  no  change  in  it  save  the  change  of  the  leaves 
from  green  into  yellow,  that — let  me  try  how  I  may— I  shall 
long  for  that  glitter  and  renown  on  the  stage  as  she  did.  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me ;  it  is  better  to  tell  you  the  truth  ;  and 
how  can  I  help  what  I  feel  ? ' 

He  gave  a  sharp  quick  sigh  as  he  heard  the  words  poured 
out  in  half-penitent  vehemence ;  how  was  he  to  hope  to  keep 
happy  and  innocent,  since  he  could  not  keep  it  in  riches,  this 
nature  that  panted  so  wistfully  for  forbidden  and  unattainable 
things  ? 

*  I  am  not  angered,'  he  said  wearily,  '  and  Gk>d  forbid  I 
should  blame  you  for  truthfulness.     But  I  see  plainly  your 
danger  aud  my  duty.     You  must  tread  a  path,  high  and  bright 
in  the  sun  of  the  world's  smile ;    or — or — my  child,  you  will 
live  to  curse  me  that  my  feet  did  not  stamp  the  life  out  of  you 
when  that  life  was  scarce  more  than  a  butterfly's  among  tho 
flowers ! ' 

Then  he  stooped,  and  touched  her  lips  with  hot  swift  kisses, 
and  put  her  gently  from  him,  and  went  out  alone  into  the 
shades  of  the  autumn  night. 

She,  awed  and  contrite,  stood  bewildered  in  the  glow  of  the 
burning  wood,  with  a  vexed  impatience  on  her  beautiful 
quivering  mouth. 

*  What  could   he   mean  ?     He    grows    so    strange  1 J    she 
thought,  restlessly  beating  her  foot  upon  the  boards.     t  And 
he  never  told  me  now  of  the  Fairy  ! ' 

'  Viva ! '  said  Mere  Mevert  from  the  doorway.  '  Viva,  here 
are  some  chestnuts  the  greengrocer  below  us  has  just  sent  you. 
Look  what  fine  ones  I' 

Viva  took  them  without  attention,  but  they  were  so  large 
and  so  tempting  that  she  interested  herself  in  setting  them  on 
the  embers  to  roast,  and  as  she  watched  them  in  their  cooking, 
laughed  and  talked  with  the  good  woman,  and  had  forgotten 
all  her  wrongs  and  her  woes,  as  she  peeled  off  the  shining 
brown  akinw  from  the  white  fruit  within,  and  dipped  it  down 
into  the  salt. 

She  had  no  care  but  what  the  chestnuts  consoled  ;  what  did 
ihe  know  of  tho  great  soul  that  tsullcrcd  for  her  bake  ? 
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HE  did  not  return  all  the  following  day. 

Viva,  accustomed  to  look  to  him  for  all  her  amusements,  and 
impatient  to  hear  more  of  her  Fairy,  grew  restless,  peevish, 
wayward,  and  full  of  impatience. 

It  was  a  glorious  sunshiny  autumnal  day,  and  she  had  to 
spend  it  all  in-doors.  The  woman  Mevert  was  with  her  sick 
son,  Mere  Rose  busied  with  a  full  household.  Viva  tried  all 
her  occupations,  to  fling  each  away  in  discontent,  and  spent 
the  chief  of  her  hours  beating  her  rosy  fingers  on  the  lattice 
in  petulant  wrath  at  her  detested  detention.  As  the  day  wore 
on  into  evening  she  grew  very  angry,  like  the  spoilt  child  that 
she  w«s ;  and  deeming  herself  injured  by  such  unwonted 
neglect,  worked  herself  into  a  chafing  rage  at  her  captivity, 
which  at  sunset  she  varied  by  gliding  unperceived  down  the 
stairway,  and  seating  herself  on  the  wooden  step  of  the  door — 
a  forbidden  seat  that  she  was  resolute  to  occupy  since  she  had 
been  kept  imprisoned  from  sunrise. 

Some  momentary  anxiety  touched  her  as  to  what  could  have 
kept  him  away  ;  but  she  believed  devoutly  in  his  omnipotence, 
and  her  chief  sensation  was  fiery  anger  at  her  own  disappoint- 
ment. 

'  He  is  cruel — cruel,'  she  said  feverishly  to  herself.  '  He 
will  not  let  me  go  to  Coriolis,  and  he  sends  even  that  lovely 
old  fairy  away.  He  is  cruel ! ' 

And  she  felt  that  for  once  she  could  rebel  against  him  with- 
out scruple. 

A  caged  linnet  sang  above  her,  shaded  by  a  lime-bough ;  a 
pot  of  autumn  roses  shed  their  fragrance  near  her ;  the  sun- 
shine was  playing  brightly  through  the  picturesque  old  alley ; 
but  she  found  no  pleasure  in  anything.  She  was  restlessly 
flinging  away  the  gold  treasures  of  her  childhood  in  reckless 
eagerness  for  the  mirage  of  her  womanhood. 

*  If  only  he  would  let  me  go  to  the  stage/  she  thought  with 
wistful  vehement  longing.  *  He  says  I  must  tread  a  high 
path :  why  will  he  not  let  me  make  one  for  myself  there  ?  * 

The  words  that  he  had  spoken  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  her  capricious  mind ,  they  had  startled,  touched,  and  moved 
her  ;  but  she  was  capable  rather  of  feeling  vividly  and  passion- 
ately, than  of  feeling  for  any  very  long  duration.  She  was  at 
once  intensely  childlike  and  intensely  womanlike;  and  she 
had  all  the  fervour  of  the  first,  with  all  the  changeability  of 
the  latter  temper. 
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1  Sou  vent  fcmme  vane,  bien  fol  qui  s'y  fie'  was  never  truer  in  its 
unmerciful  statement  tlian  it  was  of  this  bright  changeling; 
but  with  her  as  with  most  of  her  sex,  though  the  needle  of  her 
fancy  veered  round  so  many  times  and  with  such  swift  alterna- 
tions, it  never  long  ceased  to  point  to  the  one  pole-star  of  her 
own  vanity. 

The  pageant  of  the  stage  had  allured  her  with  fatal  power ; 
the  blaze  of  a  public  recognition  wore  to  her  all  the  luminance 
of  a  heavenly  apotheosis ;  she  panted  to  be  great,  as  a  young 
leopard,  captive  since  it  was  a  cub,  pants  for  the  freedom  of 
the  forest  and  the  riot  of  the  chase;  and  she  could  see  no 
other  way  to  greatness.  He  told  her  that  the  way  was  thorn- 
set,  and  ended  in  a  Lake  Avernus ;  but  she  disbelieved  him 
with  all  the  assured  audacious  obstinacy  of  young  ignorance, 
and  she  thought,  If  only  she  could  find  it  out,  and  pass  up- 
wards by  it,  and  smile  at  him  from  the  eminence  to  which  it 
led! 

The  poison  had  entered  her  soul;  and  although  he  had 
thought  that  he  had  drawn  out  all  its  virus,  it  had  sunk  too 
deeply  for  any  antidote  wholly  to  act  against  it.  Moreover, 
the  face  and  the  grace  of  Coriolis  had  seduced  her  imagination ; 
and  no  warning,  no  counsel,  no  statement  of  fact  could  dethrone 
this  sovereign  of  her  fancy.  Through  Coriolis  she  had  had  a 
glimpse  into  the  one  world  that  attracted  her — the  one  life 
that  to  her  looked  well  worth  the  living ;  her  thoughts  recurred 
to  her  lost  paradise  again  and  again  and  again.  But  now  with 
more  dangerous  force,  for  they  were  nursed  in  silence.  She 
nad  learned  not  to  speak  of  the  thing  that  lay  nearest  her 
heart :  there  is  no  surer  sign  with  any  youthful  thing  that  its 
consciousness  has  come,  and  that  its  innocence  is  in  peril. 

A  few  noons  before  she  had  sat  on  the  sill  of  the  little  win- 
(low,  impatient  to  go  out  into  the  sunny  noisy  street  below. 
She  had  wondered  why  the  grisette,  who  a  few  days  before 
had  been  sewing  so  merrily  that  rose-coloured  skirt,  now 
worked  without  song  and  with  her  head  drooped  so  low. 

'  "What  ails  thee,  Therese  ?  '  She  had  heard  the  girl  who 
leaned  out  beside  her ;  and  the  dark-eyed  worker  bad  dropped 
her  head  lower  over  hftr  labour. 

1  Lulu  is  gone  to  study  in  Borne.' 

*  Ah,  bah  I '  the  consoler  had  cried.     '  There  are  plenty  more 
students  as  good  as  Lulu ;  and  besides,  he  will  come  back.' 

The  grisette  had  shaken  her  glossy  head  with  a  smile  as  sad 
as  tears. 

*  They  come  back  from  Home ;  yes,  but  back  to  what  they 
left — never/ 
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And  Viva,  with  a  dim  perception  of  what  her  meaning  had 
boen,  felt  her  heart  ache  for  the  speaker,  and  had  watched  her 
with  a  dreamy  interest,  half  sympathy,  half  scorn. 

'  Why  care  for  a  student  ? "  If  it  were  a  king  now,'  thought 
the  patrician  foundling.  *  Still,  it  must  be  very  sad  to  lore 
like  that  a  creature  who  does  not  care,  but  only  goes  away 
gaily  to  his  Rome  arid  to  his  pleasures.1 

She  was  being  quite  as  cruel  as  the  painter  Lulu ;  but  she 
did  not  dream  of  applying  the  lesson  to  herself. 

As  she  sat  there,  fretting  at  her  durance,  doing  nothing, 
thinking  herself  cruelly  used  because  she  had  missed  one  day 
of  sunlight  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  Paris,  she  looked  now 
and  then  up  at  the  opposite  window,  where  the  grisette  sat  at 
work.  She  saw  how  tearfully  the  stitcher's  eyes  drooped  over 
the  heavy  work;  how  wearily  yet  how  tenderly  the  sewing-girl 
stooped  ever  and  again  to  a  little  wooden  cradle  at  her  feet ; 
how  listless  and  full  of  pain  was  the  wan  faded  look  of  the  face 
that  the  sunset  light  only  lit  to  make  paler  still;  and  she  felt 
vaguely  sorry  for  the  sorrow  that  never  had  touched  herself. 
Tet  she  thought,  half  in  contempt,  half  in  compassion : 

'  I  would  not  sit  weeping  there  ;  I  would  go  to  a  Rome  of 
my  own,  and  make  myself  happy  with  somebody  else.' 

Of  the  love  that  sees  all  the  world  centred  in  one  single  life 
Viva  had  no  conception.  It  looked  as  foolish  to  her  as  a  bee 
would  have  looked  which,  finding  one  flower  yield  it  no  fra- 
grance, yet  should  have  clung  persistently  to  the  one  cruel  and 
iterile  blossom,  rejecting  all  the  thousand  odours  of  the  thou- 
sand other  roses  round  it. 

Instinctive  egotism  is  ever  instinctively  philosophical. 

As  she  sat  there  in  the  sun,  with  the  striped  awning  over 
her  head,  and  the  carol  of  the  linnet  on  her  ear,  there  came  to 
her  a  dainty  little  page,  all  scarlet  and  gold,  like  a  little  gallant 
from  the  galleries  of  Versailles,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
a  profound  obeisance  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  prince. 
Viva  started  and  coloured  at  the  sight  of  him ;  then,  mindful 
of  her  dignity,  sat  still  and  regarded  him  with  a  mingling  of 
curiosity  and  command.  Her  memory  went  to  her  lost  Faust ; 
this  dazzling  baby-servitor  looked  just  like  such  an  emissary  as 
he  would  have  sent. 

He  bowed  again  very  low  to  her. 

*  Mademoiselle,  my  mistress  entreats  to  see  you  once  more.* 

'  Your  mistress  ! ' 

Viva's  heart  beat  loud ;  her  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  her 
thoughts  sprang  instantly  to  the  truth — earth  held  for  her  but 
one  womau. 
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'  Madame  Coriolis,  she  begs  to  speak  to  you,'  continued  the 
little  page.  *  Her  carriage  waits,  at  the  end  of  this  passage- 
way ;  she  trusts  you  will  do  her  this  honour.' 

Yiva  pressed  her  hands  to  her  heart,  to  still  the  choking  sol) 
that  rose  in  her  throat  at  the  recollection  that  she  must  refuse 
this  by  every  law  of  duty,  of  love,  and  of  obedience. 

'  I  cannot,  I  must  not,'  she  murmured.  '  It  would  be  so 
wicked ! ' 

The  page,  regardless  of  her  words,  pressed  his  message  on 
her.  His  mistress  only  craved  a  word  ;  his  mistress  never  was 
answered  by  a  refusal ;  his  mistress  was  accustomed  to  have 
her  own  way  and  will  at  all  times. 

'  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,'  pleaded  Viva,  losing  all  the  memory 
of  her  own  dignity,  and  ready  at  every  word  to  burst  into  tears. 
'  He  has  forbidden  me ;  he  will  never  speak  to  me  again  if  I  go 
to  her.  I  long  to  come,  I  do  indeed  ;  but  how  can  I  disobey 
him  ?  He  is  all  I  have  in  the  world  ;  he  is  so  good,  so  noble, 
BO  generous  ;  it  would  be  so  hideously  wicked  to  rebel  against 
him!' 

The  baby  in  scarlet  and  gold  suppressed  the  immeasurable 
scorn  that  he  felt,  and  proved  himself  a  delicate  tactician.  To 
live  in  the  service  of  the  actress  was  to  live  to  do  her  desire,  by 
fair  means  or  by  foul.  He  entreated,  he  beguiled,  he  argued, 
he  begged  for  his  own  sake,  and  he  counselled  for  her  own,  in 
language  so  well  chosen  that,  when  backed  by  the  seduction  of 
her  own  wishes,  it  proved  only  too  powerful  with  Viva. 

'  It  is  only  to  speak  to  me ;  it  cannot  be  much  harm,'  she 
pleaded  with  her  conscience,  as  she  cast  a  hasty  glance  back 
into  the  house.  The  two  women  were  not  there  to  see •  Trico- 
trin  was  away ;  there  was  no  fear  of  detection  ;  and  who  knew 
what  she  might  miss  for  ever  if  she  flung  this  chance  away  un- 
tried— if  she  threw  this  offer  away  untested  ? 

'  I  will  go,'  she  said  breathlessly,  casting  her  red  cloak  that 
lay  behind  her  over  her  head,  and  fleeing  fast  down  the  street 
— as  fast  as  though  she  fled  from  temptation. 

She  knew  that  she  was  committing  a  great  sin ;  she  knew 
that  she  was  doing  what  was  base,  disloyal,  and  cowardly,  since 
she  would  not  have  disobeyed  him  thus  save  in  his  absence ; 
she  knew  that  she  was  false  to  every  better  thing  within  her. 
But  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  the  allurement  was  too 
glorious  in  hue  to  be  rejected  ;  she  felt  vile  in  her  own  sight, 
yet  nevertheless  she  went. 

It  was  the  transgression  of  every  law  of  love,  and  honour, 
'^ad  duty,  and  pure  faith,  that  bound  her  life ;  it  was  the  casting 
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away  by  deliberate  act  of  all  the  sweetness  and  the  safety  of 
the  guardianship  which  environed  her ;  it  was  the  oblivion  of 
his  gravest  counsel,  and  the  defiance  of  his  tenderest  desire. 
But  the  passion  for  glory  that  possessed  her — for  tlve  glory  that 
to  her  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  Coriolis — was  stronger  than 
every  other  feeling  in  her.  She  blindly  followed  where  that 
ignis  fatuus  led. 

Panting,  trembling,  growing  pale  and  scarlet  by  turns,  with 
expectation  and  her  own  consciousness  of  evil  doing,  she  stood 
by  the  closed  carriage  from  which  the  face  of  her  angel  looked 
out,  in  the  little  antique  darkened  street,  through  which  the 
evening  light  was  wandering  in  rich  deep  rays  of  blended 
colour. 

1  You  sent  for  me  ?  '  she  asked  tremulously ;  and  looking  up 
in  this  woman's  sweet  azure  eyes,  she  thought  with  all  the 
noble,  senseless,  vain,  generous  obstinacy  of  youth,  that  her 
intuition  must  be  more  true  than  all  the  experience  of  others, 
that  with  this  fair  bright  face  no  sin  could  go. 

I  You  little  fool  ! '  said  Coriolis  with  a  smile ;  '  why  did  you 
let  that  man  take  you  away  from  me  the  other  day  ?  ' 

Viva  grew  very  pale  ;  but  she  gave  an  honest  answer. 

'  He  says  you  are  very  wicked,  and  he  would  rather  see  me 
dead  than  like  you.' 

Coriolis  laugned  aloud — a  silvery  musical  laughter,  happy  as 
a  child's. 

'  He  is  complimentary,  your  friend.  "Well,  do  you  believe 
him?* 

I 1  ought,'  murmured  Viva  wistfully  and  piteously;  «  but  I 
cannot.     I  think  you  are  an  angel.' 

Coriolis  laughed  afresh :  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  reply 
did  not  touch  her  to  pity,  merely  to  amusement. 

'  Think  so  if  you  like,'  she  said,  '  and  I  will  be  your  good 
angel.  See  here,  little  one :  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  offered  to 
help  you  to  a  career.  I  can  make  you  the  fashion  in  a  night, 
and  I  will  do  it  if  you  have  any  sense,  and  are  any  way  tract- 
able. You  have  a  splendid  head,  I  tell  you  so ;  I  was  not  hand- 
somer myself,  I  verily  believe.  A  creature  with  a  face  like 
yours  can  always  have  the  world  at  her  feet ;  but  not  if  she  be 
shut  up  in  a  garret,  where  no  eyes  see  her.  One  may  as  well 
be  a  sparrow  as  a  kingfisher,  if  one  never  glitters  in  the  sun 
under  men's  sight.  You  are  a  kingfisher.  Well,  come  and  fly 
in  the  light ;  do  not  mope  in  a  wicker  cage.  I  will  take  you 
vith  me,  and  show  you  my  world.  Come  ! ' 

Viva,  white  to  her  lips,  and  trembling  sorely,  looked  up  with 
appealing  eyes. 
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1  Do  not  ask  me — do  not  ask  me  ! '  she  cried  piteously.  '  II# 
says  he  will  never  share  me  with  you — that  he  will  never  look 
on  me  again  if  I  go  with  you.  I  would  give  all  the  world,  if  I 
had  it,  to  come  ;  but  I  dare  not  grieve  him — I  dare  not ! ' 

'  Pooh  ! '  cried  the  comedian.  '  What  are  women  made  for, 
but  to  plague  the  souls  of  men?  It  is  our  empire,  that ;  of 
course  he  likes  to  keep  you  in  prison — all  jailers  love  power.' 

Viva  shook  her  head. 

(  '  0  no,  no  !  You  do  not  know  him ;  he  is  so  good,  so  ge- 
nerous, so  gentle.  He  would  never  tell  me  anything  but  for 
my  happiness.  He  fears  you  because  he  thinks  you  are  so 
wicked,  and  he  says  that  you  broke  that  poor  sailor's  heart 
with  your  cruelty.' 

Coriolis  set  her  delicate  teeth,  and  a  slight  flush  heightened 
the  bloom  of  art  on  her  cheeks  ;  but  she  smiled  with  amused 
negligence,  and  took  the  means  which  she  saw  would  be  the 
surest  to  blind  the  child's  instinct  of  right. 

'Tour  friend  calumniates  me — a  very  general  crime.  It  is 
the  penalty  we  pay  for  our  eminence,'  she  answered.  '  Sailors  ! 
have  I  ought  to  do  with  common  seamen  ?  He  errs  strangely  ; 
but  we  will  show  him  his  error.  Come  you  only  with  me,  just 
for  these  next  few  hours,  and  I  will  make  a  princess  of  you. 
He  shall  see  you  on  the  throne  of  the  world ;  for  is  not  the  ap- 
plause of  all  Paris  that?  And  he  will  thank  me,  and  worship 
me  as  your  best  friend.  Look  you,  little  lady  :  he  is  poor,  this 
Tricotrin  of  yours ;  you  are  a  great  tax  upon  him  ;  you  are  a 
burden  that  serves  him  in  nothing.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
that?' 

'  Never.'  Her  head  drooped ;  the  remembrance  was  a  deadly 
blow  to  her  pride. 

'  But  it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless.  Now,  if  you  will  trust 
me,  I  will  make  you  great,  applauded,  courted,  powerful,  above 
all,  independent.  And  what  is  there  so  sweet  as  independence  ? 
To  go  where  one  will,  to  do  as  one  chooses,  to  have  to  ask 
naught  except  one's  own  fancy,  to  scatter  money  where  and 
when  and  how  one  pleases.  Ah,  try  that — you  will  never 
endure  dependence  after  it  I  You  have  a  proud  face  :  how  can 
you  bear  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity  ?  ' 

The  child  was  stung  to  the  quick  ;  the  merciful  hand  that 
had  saved  and  sheltered  and  succoured  her  looked  now  like 
a  glove  of  iron,  whoso  clasp  froze  her  blood.  Coriolis  saw  the 
pain  that  she  inflicted,  but  she  was  pitiless  to  it. 

'  You  are  nothing  but  a  young  pariah,  a  young  pauper  cow,' 
the  continued.  '  If  you  will  como  with  me,  ire  will  change  all 
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that.  You  will  leap  at  a  bound  into  your  proper  sphere ;  you 
will  become  rich  as  well  as  famous.  Think,  then,  how  you  caiv 
repay  this  man  whom  you  love ;  whereas  now  you  are  only  a 
care,  a  weight,  an  expense,  an  onus  upon  him.  Have  you  re- 
membered all  this?  Come,  tjust  to  see  for  two  hours  what  my 
empire,  what  my  world  are  like.  You  shall  return  at  night- 
fall ;  I  will  send  you  home,  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  hears 
at  once  that  you  are  with  me.  I  know  where  he  is ;  and  he 
will  be  too  just,  I  trust,  when  he  sees  my  desire  to  serve  you, 
to  continue  to  think  such  false  and  such  evil  things  of  me.' 

*  O  yes !  I  know  very  well  that  he  would,  if  he  would  but 
believe,'  sighed  Viva ;  and  a  beautiful  vision  arose  before  her  of 
her  idol  purified  in  the  sight  of  her  friend,  cleansed  of  calumny, 
and  beloved  by  him  as  well  as  by  herself,  in  all  the  radiance  of 
that  new  world  for  which  she  pined.     It  was  a  child's  vision, 
all  glorious  with  colours  never  seen  upon  earth,  generous  with 
all  the  fanaticism  and  chivalry  of  youth,  vain  and  self-con- 
fident with   all    youth's   headstrong    bigotry  and  ignorance. 
Every  warning  had  died  out  from  her  remembrance.     Coriolis 
was,  in  her  belief,  at  once  the  noblest  empress  and  the  noblest 
martyr  that  the  world  could  hold. 

*  You  shall  make  him  believe,'  said  her  temptress,  indifferent 
what  Bhe  averred,  so  that  she  became  successful  in  her  caprice 
of  divorcing  from  the  man  who  had  offended  her,  and  aroused 
her  hatred,  the  only  creature  that  was  dear  to  him.     '  Come 
with  me,  at  least  for  an  hour  or  so.     You  are  no  baby,  that 
you  must  have  no  will  of  your  own.     You  are  old  enough  to 
act  for  yourself;  and  you  must  act,  if  ever  you  desire  to  be 
great.     The  years  are  few  that  a  woman  reigns ;  she  cannot 
afford  to  waste  one.     Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  see  what 
my  life  is  like.     I  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  it  to-night.     I 
will  metamorphose  you  into  a  young  sovereign ;    you    are 
nothing  now  but  a  little  peasant.     You  want  costume,  jewels, 
lace,  trailing  skirts,  everything.     All  those  embellishments  are 
to  a  creature  like  you  as  its  gold  setting  is  to  an  emerald. 
Without  them  you  may  be  a  gem,  indeed,  but  you  are  un- 
polished, and  will  glitter  in  no  regalia.     Come,  you  cannot  be 
afraid  ?     You  look  brave  enough  to  take  your  own  way,  and 
adhere  to  it.     If  you  listen  to  him,  you  will  pass  your  whole 
life  in  an  attic  like  the  one  that  imprisons  you  now  :  you  will 
never  be  seen  except  by  some  clowns  on  a  farm  or  some  boors 
in  a  tavem ;  you  will  never  wear  anything  better  than  linen 
and  sergo ;  you  will  always  go  on  foot,  and  have  others  splash 
you  with  the  mud  of  their  chariot- wheels  ;  you  will  always  sit 
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at  your  lattice- window  to  see  the  world's  processions  pass  by 
without  you ;  you  will  always  be  obscure — obscure  like  a 
wretched  mole  under  a  tree — when  with  one  effort  of  will,  one 
touch  of  sense,  you  might  have  changed  all  that,  and  been  as 
preat  as  I  am.  Only  think,  little  fool — only  think  what  it  is 
that  you  doS ' 

'  viva's  colour  had  changed  many  times  during  the  utterance 
of  the  actress's  conjuration;  her  breath  came  and  went 
rapidly;  her  whole  form  was  tremulous  with  emotion  and 
desire.  *  To  be  obscure ! '  It  was  the  one  hell  that  she 
dreaded.  '  To  be  great ! '  It  was  the  one  heaven  that  she 
craved.  To  be  one  of  those  who  'sat  at  their  lattices  '  in  the 
quietude  of  an  humble  home,  while  the  great  pageantry  of  life 
swept  on  below  her  window,  with  no  place  in  its  carnival 
crowds  for  her,  no  voice  of  hers  in  its  laughter,  no  banner 
amid  its  proud  standards  upheld  by  her  hand,  was  the  future 
that  she  feared  with  a  passionate  terror — the  terror  of  inborn 
ambition,  of  predominant  vanity. 

With  a  single  bound  her  foot  was  on  the  carriage  steps,  her 
hand  upon  the  carriage  cushions. 

'I  will  come/  she  cried  breathlessly.  Shame  was  on  her, 
and  all  the  consciousness  of  sin  against  the  one  to  whom  her 
life-long  allegiance  and  her  uttermost  sacrifice  were  due.  She 
felt  the  burning  horror  of  some  great  wickedness  consume 
her ;  she  knew  that  she  wronged  him  in  his  absence — a  crime 
and  a  cowardice  in  one  ;  but  the  temptress  prevailed  with  her ; 
the  desire  for  the  unknown  conquered  her ;  her  idolatry  of 
this  one  forbidden  thing  was  stronger  with  her  than  all  ties  of 
gratitude. 

*  I  will  come,*  she  cried ;  while  in  her  ear  there  seemed  to 
sound  the  words  that  he  had  spoken  :  '  Share  your  life  with 
that  wanton  I  will  not.' 

'  That  is  right — that  is  wise,'  said  Coriolis  with  a  smile,  as 
she  drew  her  up  into  the  carriage.  '  You  are  a  baby  no  longer ; 
you  have  a  woman's  divine  right — Self- Will.' 

Viva  did  not  hear ;  her  eyes  felt  blind,  her  senses  grew  dizzy, 
her  ears  had  a  singing  sound  in  them ;  she  could  have  sobbed 
aloud  with  remorse  and  fear  and  contrition ;  but  the  guilty  joy 
of  victorious  rebellion,  the  guilty  sweetness  of  unlawful  longing 
near  to  its  fruition,  the  guilty  liberty  of  self- emancipation  were 
in  her  veins,  and  there  was  too  much  in  her  of  the  leaven  of 
Eve  for  her  not  to  deliver  herself  up  to  their  usurpation.  She 
knew  herself  treacherous,  faithless,  cowardly;  but  curiosity, 
vanity,  and  the  desire  of  pleasure  conquered  her  conscience. 
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She  elected,  as  millions  wiser  have  chosen,  to  turn  her  face 
aside  from  duty  and  follow  where  her  sorceress  led. 

The  equipage  dashed  off  with  her  ;  and  if  conscience  spoke, 
it  could  not  bo  heard  in  tho  noise  of  the  flashing  whirling 
azure  wheels  that  swept  her  down  white  roads  and  under 
green  avenues  through  the  gold  and  bronze  gates  of  the 
actress's  villa. 

Coriolis  was  not  without  her  kind  impulses ;  she  was  of  a 
Bunny  temper,  and  could  be  generous  when  to  be  so  did  not 
interfere  with  her  own  supreme  selfishness.  The  rapt  adoring 
face  of  the  child  had  attracted  her,  and  she  felt  a  fancy  to  see 
it  closer.  But  beside  these  she  had  motives  less  innocent :  one 
on  whom  her  own  charms  had  palled,  but  whose  contentment 
and  patronage  were  essential  to  her,  had  also  seen  that 
*  flower-like  face  '  under  its  scarlet  hood,  and  had  bade  her  let 
him  see  it  once  more,  and  more  closely.  And  Coriolis  was 
one  of  those  women  who  own  but  one  cultus  and  one  passion 
— those  of  gold. 

Viva's  heart  was  beating  at  fever  heat  as  she  followed  her 
enchantress  through  the  exquisite  miniature  palace  in  which 
the  stage-sovereign  reigned.  The  knowledge  of  her  own  sin  in 
coming  thither,  her  terror  for  the  rebuke  her  flight  would 
draw  down  on  her  head,  the  sharp  stinging  sense  of  a  criminal 
action  that  seemed  to  prick  her  like  an  iron  goad,  served  yet 
in  some  fashion  to  render  her  ecstasy  in  her  own  transgression 
wilder  and  sweeter  and  stronger.  She  had  done  very  wrong 
—she  knew  that;  but  she  had  rushed  forth  into  perilous 
liberty  ;  she  had  seized  the  forbidden  fruit ;  she  had  entered 
into  the  unknown  land  ;  she  had  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Eve 
in  her  not  to  take  delight  in  her  daring  deed.  Moreover, 
glancing  around  on  all  the  luxurous  beauty  that  blinded  her, 
she  thought,  *  She  was  unknown  and  penniless  once,  they  say. 
Why  should  I  not  become  like  her  too  ?  ' 

In  this  lay  Coriolis's  charm  for  her :  that  the  actress  was  to 
her  the  incarnation  of  all  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
force  of  beauty  alone  against  every  antagonism  of  origin  and  of 
circumstance ;  and  of  the  price  at  which  such  accomplishment 
was  attained  Viva  knew  nothing. 

4  Come  in  hither,'  said  Coriolis,  leading  her  into  the  daintiest 
of  dressing-chambers,  that  made  the  child  think  of  an  empty 
bird's-nest  she  had  once  seen  in  an  elder-bush,  all  silvered  over 
with  glistening  hoar-frost  inside  and  out. 

'  Let  us  look  at  you,'  pursued  her  hostess  ;  and  she  remorse- 
lessly pulled  off  the  red  cloak,  and  shook  down  all  Viva's  hair. 

N  2 
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talking  in  a  pleasant  little  murmur  like  a  singing  mouse  al 
the  while  to  herself. 

Coriolis  was  a  woman,  without  any  sort  of  mind  ;  she  was 
almost  as  absolutely  brainless  as  any  parroquet ;  but  she  knew 
human  weaknesses  well,  and  she  knew  how  to  natter  them; 
and  those  two  forms  of  knowledge  suffice  to  conquer  a  child. 
They  suffice  many  times  to  vanquish  a  man. 

*  Have  you  sent  to  tell  him,  madam e  ?  '  asked  Viva,  a  pang 
of  conscience  stirring  amidst  the  bliss  of  her  intoxicated 
vanity. 

'  Your  friend  ?  O  yes/  said  Coriolis  ;  and  Viva  did  not 
know  that  the  daily  bread  of  such  women  as  this  lies  in 
falsehood. 

Coriolis  asked  her  all  her  history ;  and  Viva  told  it :  the 
sense  of  shame  at  her  costume  and  her  homely  dwelling 
striving  with  her  own  conviction  that  she  belonged  to  some 
lineage  of  special  though  hidden  splendour. 

Coriolis  heard  and  laughed. 

1  Ah,  ha !  It  is  always  out  of  such  as  you  that  women  like 
me  are  made.' 

'  Is  it  ?  '  asked  the  child,  breathless  with  hope  and  joy,  un- 
witting the  frightful  truth  that  lay  in  the  words. 

1  Is  it  ?  Of  course  it  is ! '  cried  her  temptress  '  The  world 
ib  against  us  as  we  start,  and  we  have  our  revenge  ;  we  trap  it, 
and  strip  it,  and  make  it  our  laughing-stock  and  our  golden 
granary  both  in  one.  You  do  not  understand  ?  Pooh,  little 
one  !  You  will  learn  all  this  fast  enough.  O,  life  is  a 
pleasant  thing ! — you  may  believe  that.  Look  here !  since  I 
— since  I  came  on  the  stage,  have  I  not  lived  like  an  empress, 
and  eaten  like  a  Strasburg  duck,  and  dressed  like  a  fashion- 
plate,  and  had  jewels  that  outshone  the  duchess's  diamonds, 
and  seen  all  the  world  turn  after  me  as  I  drove  or  as  I  walked  ? 
To  be  sure  !  It  ia  hard  work  at  first,  perhaps ;  but  not  for  a 
beantiful  woman.  1  am  beautiful ;  you  will  be  so.  When  a 
woman  can  look  at  her  face  in  the  mirror,  and  say  honestly, 
"  I  am  handsomer  than  one  in  a  million,"  it  is  as  good  for  her 
as  if  she  said,  "  I  am  born  to  a  crown."  Better,  indeed — 
because  it  is  a  much  gayer  time  that  waits  for  her.  Do  you 


*  Yes,'  said  Viva,  drinking  the  poison  in  as  though  it  were 
the  water  of  life. 

Coriolis  believed  what  she  said.  To  a  creature  without  soul 
and  brain,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  joys  of  the  palate  and 
of  the  vanity  are  all  in  all.  Coriolis  was  honest — she  en- 
»oyed.  ,  . 
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*  Stay  an  instant,  and  you  shall  behold  yourself  as  you  ••/iJ 
be,'  she  pursued,  as  she  threw  open  the  door  of  one  of  her 
cabinets,  and  pulled  out  laces  and  silks  and  velvets  and  gems 
till  the  girl's  eyes  were  dazzled. 

Viva,  felt  none  of  the  prescience  which  usually  awakes  in 
innocence  that  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  vice.  There 
was  nothing  of  warning  mingled  with  the  allurements  exer- 
cised over  her.  She  had  no  idea  of  aught  of  evil  or  of  danger 
in  her  sorceress ;  she  saw  an  exquisite  thing  with  a  cherub's 
face  and  the  power,  it  seemed  to  her,  of  a  magician ;  and  every 
one  of  Coriolis's  movements  fascinated  her  with  a  sense  of 
wonder,  attraction,  and  delight. 

'As  this  woman  was,  she  might  herself  be  one  day.'  This 
was  the  one  thought  that  enchained  her. 

Laughing,  and  keeping  up  her  silvery  mirthful  babble,  that 
was  like  the  ring  of  sleigh-bells  over  snow,  Coriolis,  who  had 
much  of  the  infant  in  her  and  much  of  the  fool,  and  who  had  as 
many  caprices  as  a  spoiled  marmoset,  loosened  and  tossed 
aside  with  disdain  Viva's  white  linen  dress,  and  threw  over 
her  one  of  her  own  costly  trailing  robes,  and  all  the  fantasy  of 
a  jewelled  court-costume.  Her  hands  were  quick  and  agile  at 
such  transformation  ;  and  she  changed  her  in  fifty  seconds 
from  a  little  picturesque  bohernian  to  a  magnificent  young 
beauty ;  while  Viva  gazing  at  the  alteration  in  the  long  mirrors 
that  fronted  her,  touched  herself  to  know  if  she  were  awake, 
and  gazed  with  parted  lips  and  throbbing  temples  at  her  own 
apparition. 

'  There,'  cried  Coriolis,  laughing  more  and  more, '  look  there ! 
See  what  Dress,  the  god  and  the  devil  of  women,  can  do  for 
you !  Dress — dress  !  "Why,  child,  your  beauty,  without  the 
aid  of  costume,  is  nothing  better  than  the  pearl  hefore  it  leaves 
the  oyster-shell.  Will  you  go  back  to  your  shell,  you  pretty 
pearl  ?  Not  if  I  know  aught  of  your  heart.' 

Viva  made  her  no  answer.  All  the  self-love  of  Narcissus 
held  her  entranced. 

'  I  am  as  beautiful  as  you ! '  she  cried  at  last  aloud  in  ecstac} , 
throwing  her  arms  above  her  head. 

Coriolis  turned  away,  with  a  cloud  for  once  over  her  smiling 
azure  eyes. 

'  More  so,'  she  said  shortly,  with  the  impulses  of  frankness 
at  times  natural  to  her — 'more  so.  You  have  what  I  have 

lost.; 

Viva  did  not  ask  what  this  was ;  she  did  not  inquire  at  the 
price  of  what  loss  this  celebrity  and  this  wealth  that  she  coveted 
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had  been  acquired.  She  was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
herself.  The  actress  looked  at  her  and  smiled ;  her  own 
passing  emotions  had  swiftly  vanished. 

'  How  it  runs  through  us  all ! '  she  cried.  '  With  all  the 
love  one  has,  one  never  loves  anything  like  oneself.  What  a 
supreme  joy  it  is,  that  knowing  oneself  fair !  But  there  is  a 
still  greater  joy  than  that :  it  ig  to  hear  the  world  say  so.  Do 
you  see,  you  charming  bagatelle,  how  happy  you  are  ?  You 
are  beautiful.  You  can  scoff  at  all  the  Ctasars  ;  their  power 
is  nothing  to  yours.  To  be  handsome  while  one  lives,  and  to 
die  before  any  of  that  fades.  If  one  can  do  this,  one  can  laugh 
at  all  the  priests  and  all  the  sages.' 

And  she  laughed  yet  again ;  and  Viva  joined  in  her  laugh. 
The  airy  paganism  suited  the  child's  temper  ;  and  Coriolis  was 
that  most  persuasive  of  proselytisers — a  disciple  who  believed 
implicitly  in  the  doctrines  she  inculcated.  To  be  fair  all  her 
years  through,  and  to  die  before  any  of  '  that '  waned  and 
withered,  was  to  Coriolis  the  perfection  of  human  existence ; 
and  the  only  form  of  dread  that  ever  weighed  on  this  careless, 
thoughtless,  mindless,  shameless  thing,  was  the  terror  that  the 
day  should  ever  come  when  she  ehould  dash  her  hand  through 
her  mirror  in  despair  at  the  lustreless  eyes  and  the  lined  brow 
and  the  dulled  tresses  it  should  give  back  to  her  vision. 

Viva  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  she  heard. 

'  Ah,'  she  murmured, '  if  I  could  only  have  ten  years  of  a  life 
like  yours  I  should  be  content.' 

'  To  resign  it  ?  Not  you !  Little  one,  when  we  have  tasted 
triumph  we  have  fed  on  a  fruit  of  Olympus  that  makes  all  mortal 
food  flavourless,  and  leaves  us  with  a  cruel  craving  appetite 
never  still.' 

Coriolis  had  heard  a  poet  say  this,  and  used  the  answer  as 
one  picturesque  and  likely  to  be  persuasive  to  this  young 
listener  and  tyro. 

'  What  matter  ?  '  cried  Viva  in  the  magnificent  recklessness 
of  ignorance.  *  I  would  rather  taste  it  once  and  hunger  for 
ever  than  never  know  its  flavour  all  the  days  of  my  life.' 

Coriolis,  with  a  curious  fancy  for  this  daring,  vain,  lovely 
creature,  who  made  her  think  of  her  own  childhood,  laid  both 
hands  on  Viva's  shoulder,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  gaze  that 
was  more  earnest  than  her  volatile,  sparkling  wandering  eyes 
bad  ever  given. 

'  Are  you  too  good  for  it,'  she  murmured  to  hereelf.  '  No  ; 
not  a  whit.  You  are  just  what  I  was — cleverer,  perhaps,  and 
of  more  wit,  but  just  like  me.  You  would  only  brp"k  an 
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honest  man's  heart,  if  you  were  to  begin  with  one.  It  is  better 
to  commence  as  you  will  eml,  with  pillaging  fools  and  knaves, 
Pooh  1  you  don't  understand,'  she  cried  aloud  with  all  her 
gaiety.  *  You  are  a  little  simpleton.  Listen.  I  will  put  you 
on  the  stage.  You  will  have  talent,  I  can  see.  If  you  have 
not  it  will  matter  nothing.  Walk  well,  dress  superbly,  do 
strange  things — the  odder  the  better — and  with  your  features 
you  can  make  your  fortune,  though  you  can  say  no  more  than 
a  squeaking  doll  at  a  fair.' 

'  But  I  want  to  be  great]  cried  Viva,  dissatisfied  with  he. 
future  prospects. 

'  Nonsense !  When  a  woman  passes  down  through  a  crowd, 
and  the  people  look  back  after  her  and  call  out,  •'  That  is  she  !  " 
has  she  not  greatness — the  best  greatness  ?  Some  Latin  idiot 
says,  they  have  told  nie,  that  the  "  pointing  finger"  is  no  sure 
sign  we  are  great.  Ridiculous !  When  it  points  our  wray  wo 
may  be  pretty  sure  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  fame.  Besides, 
"  great,  great,  great ! "  What  does  that  matter  ?  What 
matters  in  this  world  is  to  eat  and  drink  well,  and  dance,  and 
play,  and  laugh,  and  see  others  perish  in  envy  of  us,  and  have 
more  gold  than  we  can  take  up  in  both  our  hands,  and  enjoy 
ourselves  while  we  are  living.  That  is  what  matters.  And  no 
one  can  do  all  those  better  than  a  beautiful  woman.  Now  go 
you  in  there,  and  wait  till  I  come  to  you.  I  will  not  be  long.' 

She  pushed  Viva  gently  through  a  door  that  opened  into  a 
small  cabinet,  and  closed  the  door  upon  her.  It  had  been  very 
late  in  the  day  when  she  had  met  the  actress  ;  it  was  now  even- 
ing. The  little  chamber  was  softly  lit,  and  full  of  the  perfume 
of  flowers  and  the  luxuries  of  wealth.  Viva  dropped  down  on 
a  couch,  and  wondered  whether  she  were  awake  or  dreaming. 
A  sense  of  fear  and  a  great  remorse  stole  on  her ;  she  knew 
she  ha-d  done  wickedly  ;  and  a  vague  indefinable  dread  of  some 
unknown  evil  came  over  her.  She  began  to  grieve  for  her 
disobedience,  and  to  long  to  be  safe  in  the  little  attic  with 
Tricotrin.  What  would  he  say  ?  What  would  he  think  ? 

Her  throat  swelled ;  she  felt  as  if  she  must  scream  out  loud  ; 
even  the  elegance  and  the  fragrance  of  the  place  added  to  its 
strangeness  and  her  own  fears.  Instinctively  her  hand  wan- 
dered over  the  rich  silk  of  her  robe,  and  her  eyes  watched  the 
glisten  of  its  gold  embroideries,  seeking  consolation  in  these. 
They  brought  a  certain  solace. 

*  If  I  could  only  wear  them  always  ?  *  she  thought ;  and  the 
vision  of  herself  upon  the  stage,  before  the  world,  covered  with 
flowers,  welcomed  with  tumults  of  applause,  intoxicating  multi- 
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tudes  with  Yi«r  grace  and  her  ^lan.'e  in  all  the  triumph  that 
she  bad  seen  attained  by  Coriolis,  arose  before  her,  and  numbed 
all  her  repentance. 

The  desire  to  be  '  great  '  possessed  her.  When  that  insa- 
tiate passion  enters  a  living  soul,  be  it  the  soul  of  a  woman- 
child  dreaming  of  a  coquette's  conquests,  or  a  crowned  hero 
craving  for  a,  new  world,  it  becomes  blind  to  all  else.  Moral 
death  falls  on  it  ;  and  any  sin  looks  sweet  that  takes  it  nearer 
to  its  goal.  It  is  a  passion  that  generates  at  once  all  the 
loftiest  and  all  the  vilest  things,  which  between  them  ennoble 
and  corrupt  the  world  —  even  as  heat  generates  at  once  the 
harvest  and  the  maggot,  the  purpling  vine  and  the  lice  that 
devour  it.  It  is  a  passion  without  which  the  world  would 
decay  in  darkness,  as  it  would  do  without  heat,  yet  to  which, 
as  to  heat,  all  its  filthiest  corruption  is  due. 

'  I  shall  be  great,'  thought  Viva  to  whom  the  greatness  of 
the  stage  looked  as  the  greatness  of  an  empire  ;  and  remorse 
ceased  to  touch  her.  They  must  suffer  that  she  might  ascend. 
This  was  the  reckless  reasoning  of  the  human  and  female 
egotism  within  her. 

A  flood  of  light  startled  her  as  the  door  was  flung  open  and 
Coriolis  entered  freshly  arrayed,  and  with  her  fair  feathery 
hair  lying  lightly  on  her  shoulders,  diademed  with  flowers  and 
with  gems.  She  floated  to  the  child  with  her  soft  swift  undu- 
lating movement  —  the  movement  of  the  born  almdh,  in  whom 
motion  is  poetry,  and  in  whose  limbs  lies  eloquence. 

'  Thou  art  in  the  twilight,  little  one,'  she  cried,  using  the 
familiar  and  caressing  'thou  '  for  the  first  time.  *  Come  ;  I  have 
a  better  light  for  thee  than  that,  and  one  in  which  there  are 
eager  eyes  to  behold  thee.  Come  !  * 

*  Where  ?  '  asked  the  tempted  one  with  wistful  wonder. 

Coriolis  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

4  Hush  !     We  never  ask  "  where  "  in  our  world  : 

On  va  oti  va  toute  chose, 
Oft  va  le  laurier  et  la  rose!' 

And  she  drew  the  girl  from  the  chamber  with  her  soft  white 
dimpled  hand  clasped  on  Viva  as  though  it  were  a  glove  of 
steel. 

The  roses  had  all  cankers  at  their  cores,  and  poisoned  the 
lips  that  kissed  them  ;  the  laurels  were  all  twined  in  with 
thorns,  which  drew  blood  from  the  brows  that  they  wreathed. 
What  of  that  ?  Cankerless  roses  die  also  ;  and  there  are  no 
laurels  whose  fruit  is  sweet. 
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She  led  the  child  in  its  ignorance  to  perdition  ;  but  she  did 
not  think  so.  Vice  was  fair  in  her  own  sight,  and  the  devil  of 
gold  was  her  god — a  good  god,  who  enriched  those  that  served 
him.  She  thought  she  could  do  no  better  than  bring  a  neo- 
phyte to  believe  in  her  cultus  and  serve  in  her  temple. 

4  Enjoy,  enjoy,  enjoy ! '  her  heart  had  whispered  in  her  ov/ii 
childhood,  when  she  had  eat  on  the  lonely  seashore  and  longed 
for  a  world  that  was  unknown ;  and  she  had  enjoyed,  and  it 
seemed  well  to  her  still,  and  the  sole  thing  that  it  was  worth 
while  for  a  mortal  to  do.  la  tossing  the  fruit  of  desire  into  the 
child's  young  bosom,  she  only  gave  that  which  had  been 
luxuries  to  her  own  lips,  and  which  seemed  to  her  still  the  one 
apple  of  life  worth  the  plucking.  She  was  wicked,  because 
things  all  senses  and  no  soul  must  be  so ;  but  she  was  honest, 
and  she  only  led  where  $h@  herself  had  ever  gone,  with  tuneful 
swift  feet,  rejoicing. 

*  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,1  she  had  said,  in  her  fair,  wanton, 
indolent,  careless  fashion,  and  evil  had  been  her  good ;  it  had 
served  her  well,  heaped  wealth  on  ner,  made  the  air  she  lived 
in  full  of  laughter,  and  the  lovers  she  sought  facile  to  their 
yoke,  and  the  years  that  flew  over  her  head  sunlit  and  short 
and  radiant  with  mirth.  Evil  had  been  prodigal  of  gifts  and 
graces  to  her,  and  had  recompensed  her  as  kings  recompense ; 
she  deemed  that  there  was  no  better  master  upon  earth. 
Virtue  was  a  niggard  tyrant,  who  left  his  servitors  to  starve  ; 
but  Evil  was  a  prince,  who  scattered  gold  and  flowers  with 
both  hands. 

There  be  those  who  in  their  gilded  shame  feel  the  shrinking 
scornful  passion,  at  their  own  fall,  of  the  poet's  Egyptian 
harlot : 

1  What  is  life  without  honour  ? 
And  what  can  the  life  that  I  live 

Give  to  me  I  shall  care  to  continue,  not  caring  for  aught  it  can  give  P 
I,  despising  the  fools  that  despise  me, — a  plaything  not  pleasing  myself, 
Whose  life  for  the  pelf  that  maintains  it  must  sell  what  is  paid  not  by  pelf! 
And  the  fancies  of  men  change.     And  "bitterly  fcought  is  the  bread  that  I  eat, 
For,  though  purchased  with  body  and  spirit,  when  purchased '  tis  yet  all 
unsweet.' 

But  there  be  also  many  others  in  whom  this  sting  of  scorn 
is  dead,  this  ache  of  conscience  is  lulled  to  rest  by  the  opiates 
of  vanity  and  of  pleasure ;  there  be  those  to  whom  the  life  that 
they  lead  looks  the  best  life,  and  to  whom  license  is  precious, 
to  whom  enjoyment  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  existence,  and 
to  whom  the  chime  of  golden  coinage  is  the  only  music  of  the 
spheres. 
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And  Coriolis  was  one  of  these.  She  had  been  very  weary, 
and  fretful  as  a  caged  hird,  in  innocence ;  in  vice  ftbe  rejoiced 
and  was  free !  A  future  murnt  come  indeed  when  she  would 
perish  of  famine  on  the;  stones  of  the  streets — what  of  that  ? 
They  must  have  some  soul  in  them  who  dread  a  future  ;  and 
there  was  no  soul  in  this  gay  airy  thing,  though  her  dancing 
feet  trod  the  souls  of  men  down  and  killed  them. 

Like  Dorat  she  had  gathered  every  flower  except  the  im- 
mortelle; and  the  one  that  she  had  passed  over  she  never 
missed. 

Immortality!  The  word  is  ridiculous  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  such  things  as  Coriolis.  What  has  eternity  to  do 
with  women  such  as  this,  too  foul  for  heaven  and  too  frail  for 
hell? 

She  led  the  child  through  dusky  fragrant  passages,  aromatic 
in  odour,  with  the  sheen  of  silk  and  satin  glimmering  in  the 
shadow  from  their  walls. 

Then  she  drew  back,  and  sweeping  aside  a  curtain  that  hung 
before  an  arched  and  opened  door,  motioned  to  Viva  to  pass 
within  before  her. 

It  was  the  entrance  to  a  banqueting-room. 

Viva,  touched  for  the  first  time  with  a  chill  of  timidity,  a 
throb  of  fear,  hung  back,  wistful  yet  longing. 

Through  the  arch  of  the  gilded  portal  there  were  a  blaze  of 
light,  a  glisten  of  rose  colour,  a  splendour  of  gold,  a  wilderness 
of  flowers,  an  odour  of  wines  and  spices  and  burnt  incense,  a 
gay  laughter  from  young  men's  throats,  that  all  blazed  and 
whirled  together  upon  the  girl's  wondering  eyes  and  ears. 

She  paused,  hesitating  and  half  frightened,  before  that  para- 
dise of  forbidden  evil. 

'  Is  it  a  temple  ?  '  she  murmured  breathlessly. 

Coriolis  laughed  ;  a  more  cruel  laugh  than  any  that  had 
rung  from  her  mocking  lips. 

*  A  temple !  yes.     Go  in,  and  worship  our  god.* 

And  she  thrust  the  child  through  the  opening. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

IT  was  toward  the  close  of  the  day  when  Tricotrin  returned. 

He  was  tired  out,  heated,  exhausted;  as  his  habit  was  when 
in  pain,  he  had  wandered  far,  walking  on  and  on  through  tho 
open  country,  seeking  solitude  on  the  same  impulse  as  the 
etricken  stag.  In  tho  red  woods  of  the  late  autumn,  in  the 
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wide  fields,  with  their  arc  of  purple  angry  sky,  in  the  bleak 
plains  swept  by  equinoctial  gales,  he  could  breathe,  think, 
resolve,  kill  passion  in  him,  and  call  back  his  strength.  In  joy, 
tins  Arab  little  loved  the  oppression  of  cities,  the  pent  confines 
of  chamber^  the  close  atmosphere  of  crowded  roofs ;  in  suf- 
fering, they  maddened  him.  They  were  like  the  bars  of  his  den 
to  a  caged  lion  whom  his  jailers  wound  and  taunt. 

By  evening  fall  he  returned ;  the  linnet  had  ceased  to  sing 
under  its  plume  of  lime ;  the  sunbeams  had  ceased  to  play 
through  the  little  brown  dusky  street ;  in  the  doorway  stood 
the  woman  of  the  house  looking  up  and  down,  with  her  head 
on  one  side  like  a  robin's,  and  the  bright  dress  of  her  native 
Basque  province  glow;  sg  in  the  shade  like  a  poppy  growing 
out  of  a  pile  of  black  timber  in  a  wood-yard. 

'  Is  the  child  not  with  you  ? '  she  cried,  as  he  drew  near. 

He  lifted  his  head  wearily. 

1  "With  me  ?     No ;  I  left  her  at  home.' 

Mere  Eose  turned  pale  under  her  ruddy  southern  skin. 

*  Left  her   here !     "Where  is  she,  then  ?     She  is  not  gone 
with  the  Mevert — that  I  know  ;  we  have  not  seen  her  all  the 
last  half  of  the  day,  and  we  made  certain  that  you  had  taken 
her.' 

He  said  nothing,  but  pushed  past  her  and  sprang  up  the 
staircase. 

He  threw  door  after  door  open,  the  house  ringing  with  his 
voice  as  he  called  her  name  aloud  from  cellar  to  attic ;  there 
was  no  answer.  Her  books,  her  bonbons,  her  knot  of  autumn 
daises,  lay  on  the  table  in  the  little  chamber;  but  of  Viva 
there  was  no  trace. 

The  woman,  joined  by  two  or  three  of  her  neighbours,  stood 
listening  below,  frightened  and  bewildered.  They  had  no  love 
for  this  fantastic  child,  '  la  demoiselle,'  as  they  called  her  ironi- 
cally, who  held  herself  so  haughtily  with  so  much  airy  scorn 
above  them  and  theirs ;  and  who  either  sat  aloft  in  her  case- 
ment like  a  framed  picture,  or  glittered  out  in  the  sun,  with 
the  negligent  grace  of  some  elfin  thing  far  too  good  for  the 
earthly  shrine  that  enclosed  her.  But  they  loved  Tricotrin 
with  the  faithful  impassioned  love  that  all  the  populace  gave 
him  ;  and  for  his  trouble  they  sorrowed  themselves. 

They  felt  a  certain  fear  of  the  look  on  his  face  as  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  and  came  to  them. 

*  "When  saw  you  her  last  ?  '  he  asked  them. 

They  had  seen  her  at  the  doorway  some  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, they  told  him ;  they  could  not  be  sure  of  the  time ;  they 
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were  busy  people,  occupied  with  their  washing,  their  ironing, 
their  cooking,  their  flower-making,  their  sweatmeat-baking ; 
they  had  had  no  time  to  take  further  note. 

The  grisette,  sewing  still  by  the  fast  fading  light  at  her  lat- 
tice, looked  down ;  moved  by  that  sympathy  which  makes 
strangers  become  in  a  second  as  friends  of  a  lifetime. 

*  You  ask  for  the  child  ? '  she  said  to  him.     '  I  can  tell  you  ; 
the  little  one  sat  there  on  the  doorstep  as  four  o'clock  sounded  ; 
a  little  page,  a  creature  all  red  and  gold,  came  up  to  her  and 
took  her  away.     They  went  together  down  the  passage  to  that 
first  corner  yonder;  and  after  a  little  while  I  heard  the  noise 
of  fast  wheels  and  the  trotting  of  horses.     She  is  gone — that 
I  know — for  she  never  came  back  to  the  doorway.' 

Then,  without  interest  to  see  how  her  news  was  taken,  she 
bent  again  over  her  work,  to  save  the  few  precious  moments 
of  dying  light ;  rocking  the  wooden  cradle  with  her  foot, 
and  coughing  painfully,  a  short  hard  feverish  cough.  A  month 
before  she  had  sung  as  blithely  as  the  linnet  under  his  lime- 
bough,  the  mischievous  students'  wine-songs  that  had  served 
her  as  cradle-ballads. 

Tricotrin  heard :  and  he  drew  a  deep  shuddering  breath,  as 
a  soldier  will  do  when  the  bullets  have  struck  him. 

'  It  is  Coriolis,'  he  said  in  his  throat ;  then  without  another 
word  he  swept  the  eager  women  aside,  and  passed  down  the 
street  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

At  the  turn  of  the  alley  into  the  breadth  of  the  street 
adjoining  there  came  at  a  quick  pace  a  string  of  young  horses : 
they  were  from  Normandy,  and  were  wild  and  strong,  and, 
being  young,  fleet  of  foot. 

He  knew  the  man  who  rode  their  leader ;  a  sturdy  Norman 
breeder  of  cattle.  They  had  been  friends  for  many  a  year, 
emoking  and  sauntering  and  laughing  together,  under  the 
spring-blooming  apple  orchards  of  the  pleasant  farm-country. 

Tricotrin  caught  at  the  rope-bridle  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most colts. 

*  "Will  you  lend  him  to  me  ?  '  he  asked  breathlessly.     '  I  am 
in  sore  need  of  haste.     He  shall  be  back  by  dawn.' 

*  Take  him ! '  cried  the  Norman,  startled,  like  the  women, 
by  the  look  which  he  saw  on  a  face  that  he  had  never  beheld 
before  clouded  with  aught  of  care.     *  Take  him  ;  and  keep  him 
as  long  as  you  need.     I  am  at  my  old  stables ;  you  will  bring 
him  there.' 

'  Surely.'  He  stayed  for  no  more  words,  but  threw  himself 
across  the  colt's  bare  back,  and  urged  it  at  a  stretching  gallop 
through  the  crooked  streets  of  the  quarter. 
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The  young  horse,  nothing  loth  to  be  free  of  the  string,  flew 
fast  without  urging. 

Tricotrin  turned  its  head  straight  southward,  to  where  the 
actress  rested  in  her  gilded  harbour,  rich  and  soft  with  the 
plunder  of  many  lofty  galleons  that  had  struck  flag  and  foun- 
dered under  the  pirate's  prow. 

He  had  spent  no  time  in  speech ;  he  had  wasted  not  a  single 
moment  in  self-abandonment  to  the  anguish  that  possessed 
him.  But  as  he  rode  his  heart  was  a  hell  within  him ;  he  was 
not  alone  a  man  who  went  to  rescue  from  his  spoilers  a  child 
that  he  cherished,  he  was  a  lover,  who  went  to  save  from  dis- 
honour the  creature  that  he  idolised. 

And  he  knew  that  he  might  reach — too  late. 

The  Norman  colt,  with  its  rough  mane  flying  and  its  bright 
eyes  full  of  flame,  asked  no  more  welcome  task  than  to  be  let 
loose  to  its  fullest  speed,  as  though  it  were  once  again  at  play 
in  its  own  native  pastures.  Buildings  and  throngs,  and  all  the 
varicoloured  evening  life  of  the  city  were  passed  by  as  fast  as 
a  summer  breeze  sweeps  by  over  the  corn ;  yet  night  was  down 
ere  he  reached  the  outlying  woods  and  gardens  amid  which  the 
toy-palace  of  Coriolis  reared  its  gilded  cupolas  and  shining 
roofs. 

The  colt  was  panting  and  tired  out  by  the  pace  at  which  it 
had  been  ridden;  it  stood  passively  whilst  he  flung  himself 
from  its  back  and  tied  the  halter  to  the  post  of  an  entrance- 
gate.  The  gates  were  unfastened ;  he  passed  through  them, 
and  up  the  grounds  of  the  villa,  strewed  with  the  damp  odorous 
leaves  of  the  late  autumn.  Lights  glistened  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  shutters  all  over  the  frontage  of  the  dainty  dwelling, 
bosomed  in  its  shrubs  and  trees. 

He  cursed  it  as  he  looked. 

Vice  lived  like  this,  while  innocence  died  daily  in  the 
streets. 

As  the  velvet  curfcain  fell  behind  her,  Viva  found  herself 
within  the  chamber. 

The  fear  died  away  in  her ;  curiosity,  wonder,  eagerness,  a 
thrill  of  triumph  and  a  throe  of  delight  at  her  own  rebellion  all 
conquered  it,  and  were  stronger  than  the  instinctive  and  name- 
less dread  within  her  a  moment  earlier. 

Six  or  eight  young  men  all  rose  and  all  turned  their  eyes  on 
her,  and  all  came  to  her  with  words  of  admiring  greeting, 
which  fell  in  a  confused  but  delicious  sense  of  homage  on  her 
ear.  She  shrank  back  with  all  a  child's  innocent  shyness;  she 
went  forward  with  all  a  coquette's  innate  impulses. 
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She  know  that  she  looked  very  lovely;  she  knew  that  this 
exquisite  sorceress  at  her  side  was  content  to  be  eclipsed  by 
herself;  all  the  weakest  and  the  worst  things  of  her  nature 
were  appealed  to  and  inflamed.  The  room  whirled  round  her 
in  a  blaze  of  colour ;  the  heavy  perfume  on  its  air  seemed  to 
float  round  her  in  clouds  of  odour ;  the  dazzle  of  the  jewels 
and  the  precious  metals  on  the  banquet  ing- table  looked  to  her 
like  the  riches  of  an  India.  She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
laughed  a  little  soft  quivering  wondering  laugh,  that  yet  had 
half  a  sob  in  it. 

This  was  the  world  at  last  then. 

The  world  1 — this  paradise  of  brilliant  hues,  and  priceless 
gems,  and  subtle  perfumes,  and  honeyed  words,  and  ardent 
adoring  eyes  I  The  world ! — ah,  how  she  marvelled  that  there 
could  be  found  lives  holy  enough  to  sigh  for  heaven  if  this 
elysium  were  to  be  found  on  earth ! 

She  had  never  a  clear  memory  of  all  that  followed  on  her 
entrance  into  that  enchanted  room.  All  distinct  remembrance 
was  lost  in  a  chaos  of  splendid  images.  Eor  splendid  this 
false  glitter,  this  glory  of  meretricious  colour,  this  joyless  joy, 
this  hackneyed  revelry,  looked  to  the  youthful  eyes  which  only 
saw  its  surface.  Eor  Viva,  reared  amid  the  truth  and  the 
beauty  of  nature  in  innocent  solitude,  was  too  essentially  a 
slave  to  the  feminine  soul  within  her  to  be  poet  enough  to 
recoil  from  the  falsehood  of  pleasure,  poet  enough  to  cling  to 
the  severity  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The  higher  life  escaped, 
the  lower  allured  her.  It  was  the  beaten- out  gold  of  the 
jeweller's  laboratory,  which  was  still  far  more  beautiful  in  her 
sight  than  the  sun-fed  lilies  and  lilacs  of  the  spring. 

She  had  a  confused  knowledge  of  being  led  to  the  first  seat 
at  the  table  under  the  dome  of  light,  that  seemed  to  her  like 
the  noontide  sun ;  of  seeing  some  handsome  courtly  faces  bent 
toward  her  with  that  delight  in  their  regard  which  she  already 
knew  so  well  as  the  tribute  to  her  charms ;  of  hearing  such 
flattery  that  her  brain  grew  dizzy  with  it,  and  she  felt  stupefied, 
like  a  bee  overcloyed  with  honey;  of  catching  the  vision  of 
herself,  repeated  on  every  side  in  mirrors,  till  she  saw  that  one 
best-loved  image  wherever  her  eyes  turned ;  of  being  moved 
to  her  gayest  words  and  brightest  laughter,  till  the  audience 
applauded  her  idlest  phrase  as  wit,  and  she  felt  herself  a  sove- 
reign, whose  words  were  precious  aa  pearls  and  diamonds ;  of 
tasting  strange  fruits,  and  wondrous  confections,  and  wineB 
that  shone  like  so  much  sunbeam,  till  she  seemed  to  float  on 
air  and  lose  all  sense  of  earth,  and  to  dream  that  she  was 
among  the  gods  of  the  Greek  fable. 
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She  was  drinking  in  poison— the  poison  of  a  hideous  evil— 
with  her  lips,  and  ears,  and  eyes,  and  thoughts ;  but  ehe  did 
not  know  it;  she  was  happy,  she  was  victorious,  she  was 
exultant,  and  she  was  too  innocent  to  be  conscious  that  sin  was 
encircling  her  on  every  side. 

They  were  heedful  not  to  affright  her,  but  only  to  allure  ; 
they  wreathed  the  death's  head  in  summer  flowers  for  her ; 
they  drew  her  to  the  abyss  with  sweet  careless  joyous  music ; 
they  killed  her  with  a  poisoned  rose.  And  she  did  not  know ; 
she  was  still  a  child,  and  still  only  happy. 

As  she  reigned  there  proudly  and  joyously,  the  actress  Co- 
riolis  looked  at  her  once  with  a  throb  of  remorse  in  her  dead 
conscience  ;  but  she  hunted  it  away  as  it  arose. 

'  Pshaw  ! '  she  murmured ;  '  what  matter  ?  A  little  earlier  ? 
a  little  later  ?  Things  like  her  are  made  to  slaughter  and  to 
plunder.  She  would  end  like  me ;  it  is  better  to  begin  so. 
She  will  thank  me  one  day  that  she  has  wasted  none  of  the 
years  of  her  youth  ! ' 

As  she  thus  thought,  a  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cham- 
ber opened  ;  through  it,  facing  her  and  behind  the  child,  came 
softly  the  graceful,  slender  shape  of  a  handsome  boy — a  boy 
with  dark  eyes  that  gleamed  with  malice  and  triumph. 

He  stole  gently  across  the  room  and  up  to  Viva,  and  as 
gently  his  arm  stole  round  her  fair  throat,  and  his  lips  brushed 
her  curls. 

*  Viva,'  he  whispered,  '  I  have  thee  at  last.  O,  my  truant ! 
And  here  are  the  deathless  roses,  the  fairy  pageants,  the  wines 
of  the  gods,  that  I  promised  thee  ! ' 

With  a  scream,  as  though  a  snake  had  touched  her,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet. 

The  spell  on  her  was  broken ;  the  netted  dove  soared  from 
the  snare. 

'  Let  me  go !  *  she  cried  aloud,  as  though  by  some  instinct 
the  full  sense  of  her  peril  flashed  on  her.  '  Let  me  go  !  O,  how 
vile  I  have  been  to  come  here  !  It  is  you  ! — you  whom  he  for- 
bade me  ever  to  see,  ever  to  speak  to,  ever  to  think  of  again  ; 
you  who  gave  me  your  toys,  and  deemed  me  some  peasant  girl 
you  could  kiss  at  your  fancy.  It  is  you  !  How  could  I  tell  it  ? 
How  could  I  dream  it  ?  Let  me  go — let  me  go !  I  have  sinned 
once  against  him ;  I  will  not  disobey  him  again — never  again, 
never,  never ! ' 

The  childlike  words  rang  out  loudly  through  the  chamber ; 
sbe  stood  with  her  face  flushed,  scarlet  with  rage,  and  shame, 
and  outraged  pride;  her  eyes  flashing  with  scorn  on  her  boy* 
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lover ;  her  mouth  trembling  with  grief  for  her  own 
dience. 

In  an  instant,  by  the  voice  of  her  young  Faust,  the  full 
knowledge  of  her  own  error  had  burst  on  her,  piercing  through 
the  mists  of  vanity,  and  delight,  and  wonder,  aud  intoxicated 
triumph. 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  in  a  piteous  appeal  to  Coriolis. 

*  0,  take  me  back  to  him — take  me  back.     You  said  you 
would ;  and  I  feel  so  frightened ! ' 

Coriolis  looked  at  ber,  and  laughed. 

The  devil  is  never  so  brutal  as  when  he  comes  into  a  woman's 
form. 

The  cold,  cruel,  mocking  laugh  stung  all  the  child's  proud 
spirit  into  life. 

*  O,  I  see  now ! '  she  cried  out,  in  a  mortal  anguish  that  no 
man  there  heard  unmoved.     '  I  see  now  how  true  he  was — how 
wicked  you  are!     You  laugh! — you  laugh  because  you  have 
made  me  disobey  him.     It  is  Satan  who  laughs  just  so  when 
men  disobey  God.     O,  how  mad  I  was  to  hearken  to  you  ! — O, 
take  me  back,  take  me  back  !     Has  not  one  of  you  all  a  heart 
to  pity  me  ?     I  never  meant  to  grieve  him !     1  only  meant  to 
grow  great,  and  to  pleasure  him,  and  to  be  his  glory.     And  I 
loved  her  so — that  woman !  * 

Her  voice  died  in  a  sob.  It  was  a  bitter  suffering  to  her, 
the  fall  of  her  sovereign,  the  death  of  her  ideal. 

Her  young  lover  smiled. 

1  Love  her  still ! '  he  murmured.  '  "What  ia  her  guilt  ? — to 
have  brought  you  to  me  ?  ' 

He  stooped  as  he  spoke,  and  sought  to  draw  her  into  his 
embrace, — the  door  was  burst  open,  the  curtain  dashed  aside, 
a  strong  hand  fell  on  him  and  forced  him  from  her,  and  tossed 
him  like  a  broken  bough  across  the  chamber. 

With  a  shriek  of  joy  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  f 
saviour. 

The  voice  of  Tricotrin  rang  like  a  trumpet-call  through  the  | 
silence. 

'  What ! — had  men  need  to  dream  of  a  Devil  when  the  world  ' 
held  Woman!* 

Holding  her  to  him  with  both  arms  he  faced  the  baffled  and 
Fileuce-stricken  revellers ;  and  a  great  awe  fell  upon  them, 
each  as  fell  on  the  dissolute  patrician  mob  of  Rome  before  the 
passion  of  Virginius. 

*  One  cannot  kill  such  things  as  you — the  vilest  things  that 
breathe  ! '  he  cried,  as  his  eyes  blazed  upon  Coriolis.     *  You 
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murder — body  and  soul ! — and  yet  we  must  let  you  go  free 
because  ye  are  women,  because  ye  can  crouch  and  shelter 
behind  the  shield  of  the  sex  that  ye  outrage  !  God!  if  I  set 
my  heel  on  your  throat  I  should  do  no  more  guilt  than  if  I 
strangled  the  life  from  an  adder.  Yet  I  must  leave  you  free 
because  you  are  "  woman  "  ! — because  you  are  the  sole  thing 
living  on  earth  that  can  slaughter  yet  break  no  law ;  that  can 
slay  yet  be  left  to  smile  on ;  that  can  make  men  curse  the 
mothers  that  bore  them,  yet  be  safe  in  the  safety  of  feeble- 
ness ;  the  only  thing  living  on  earth  that  has  the  strength  of 
the  giant  fcr  crime,  and  the  weakness  of  the  coward  for 
shelter.  Had  Israel  no  courtesans  in  her  camps,  that,  in  the 
parables  of  her  Scriptures,  she  made  the  chief  leader  of  hell  a 
male  creature  ?  ' 

A  dead  stillness  followed  on  the  scathing  fury  of  his  words. 

The  banqueters  drew  aside,  and  gathered  together,  and  left 
the  woman  alone. 

Men  feast  with  Coriolis,  but  none  will  fight  for  her. 

They  drain  her  wine-cups,  for  their  own  gold  fills  them ;  ':ut 
no  sword  leaps  from  its  scabbard  for  her  sake. 

In  pleasure  she  has  many  followers ;  in  need  she  is  ever 
alone. 

Then  with  hands  that  were,  for  that  one  time  alone,  ungentle 
to  the  child  he  loved,  he  tore  from  off  her  the  jewels,  the  flowers, 
the  laces  of  her  festal  robes,  and  flung  them  all  crushed  and 
torn  at  the  feet  of  her  temptress. 

*  Great  G-od  !'  he  cried  aloud,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 
'  The  tigress  and  the  leopardess  are  tender  beside  Woman. 
Brutes  though  they  be  they  do  not  drive  the  young  of  their 
own  kind  down  into  the  nets  and  the  knives  of  the  slaughter  ! 
That  work  is  spared  for  her — Man's  helpmeet,  God's  best 
work !' 
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"Whnt  followed  sT'.o  never  remembered. 

AY  hen  she  recovered  consciousness  the  cool  autumn  wind 
was  blowing  on  her,  and  the  starless  rainy  night  skies  were 
above  her ;  she  was  lying  on  the  turf  that  edged  the  highway, 
under  a  knot  of  roadside  trees  ;  beside  her  in  the  gloom  stood 
the  dim  shadowy  form  of  a  man  and  of  a  horse. 

The  former  leaned  over  her  and  touched  her  lips  with  his 
band  as  she  strove  to  speak 
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'  Say  nothing  ;  there  is  no  need.' 

The  old  familiar  sweetness  of  the  voice  struck  through  her 
heart ;  she  raised  herself  and  gazed  into  his  eyes  ;  then  trembled 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  bitterly :  she  felt 
unutterably  ashamed,  though  the  shame  on  her  was  vague  and 
vithout  name. 

She  sank  back  upon  the  turf,  and  turned,  and  rested  her 
"brehead  upon  the  wet  short  grass,  moaning  a  little  like  a 
wounded  fawn. 

He  said  no  word,  and  his  eyes  were  dry,  as  he  stood  over  her 
in  that  attitude  of  abasement  and  humiliation.  But  he  suffered 
a  greater  torture  than  had  ever  wrung  his  bright  and  happy 
life. 

He  had  come,  indeed,  in  time  to  save  her  from  more  than  a 
child's  broken  ideal,  a  child's  sorrowful  disenchantment ;  but 
nevertheless  was  she  to  him  as  utterly  killed  as  though  he  stood 
be?*'de  her  dead  body.  His  rage  had  spent  itself  upon  her 
temptress  ;  he  had  none  for  her. 

It  had  an  exceeding  pathos  for  him,  this  frailness  that  had 
been  seduced  by  such  fictitious  greatness,  this  innocence  and 
folly  welded  into  one,  which  had  been  allured  by  such  a  painted, 
worthless,  wooden  shape,  mistaking  it  for  the  goddess  of  loveli- 
ness and  pleasure. 

He  saw  it  with  the  pitying  tenderness  with  which  a  gentle 
shepherd  would  see  his  youngest  lamb  allured  by  poisonous 
and  gorgeous  blossoms,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  splendid  to  the 
eye,  on  to  the  edge  of  a  volcanic  pit-  Anger  against  her  he 
could  not  feel ;  she  WHS  too  young,  too  blind,  too  well-beloved. 
But  the  thing  that  lie  had  cherished  seemed  for  ever  dead  to 
him  ;  and  a  great  blow  smote  him  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
first  hand  stretched  out  to  her  with  the  world's  golden  bribes 
had  been  strong  enough  to  lead  her  away  without  a  thought  of 
him. 

He  had  said  that  if  she  forsook  him  for  that  wanton  he  would 
leave  her  alone  to  her  choice ;  but  when  the  test  had  como  he 
had  been  governed  by  no  impulse  save  that  of  saving  her  from 
peril  and  pollution.  Yet  the  same  feeling  which  had  made  hiu? 
say  that,  were  she  faithless,  he  would  never  seek  to  coerce  her 
to  fidelity,  moved  him  now,  and  made  him  hold  her  for  ever  as 
utterly  lost  to  him  as  though  her  will  had  had  its  way,  and  she 
had  gone  to  the  career  which  to  her  ignorance  and  her  credulity 
looked  so  fair. 

He  was  struck  tho  deadliest  blow  that  Jife  could  have  dealt 
him. 
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In  the  same  sense  that  the  sailor  of  the  Riviera  had  been 
robbed  and  deserted  by  the  flight  of  tho  wife  he  adored,  so  was 
he  by  the  abandonment  of  the  creature  that  had  been  made  his 
own  by  every  tie  of  human  gratitude. 

Ho  had  reached  that  sublime  self-sacrifice  which  speaks  in 
the  words — 'If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee?'  But  he 
knew  the  bitterness  which  goes  with  those  words,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  the  love  which  is  given  is  counted  as  naught  by  the 
one  on  whom  it  is  Lavished ;  that  it  is  of  so  little  account  that 
the  life  which  it  cherishes  passes  heedlessly  on,  with  no  more 
thought  of  it  than  a  laughing  child  on  the  first  day  of  spring 
takes  of  the  shy  primrose  and  the  purple  bells  of  thyme,  which 
his  foot  crushes  as  he  runs. 

'  If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  thee  ?' — it  is  the  supreme 
utterance  of  the  passion  which  can  withstand  absence,  and 
neglect,  and  oblivion,  and  opprobrium,  and  scorn,  and  thought- 
less cruelty,  and  still  live  on,  strengthened  by  every  year,  and 
purified  by  every  stroke.  But  none  the  less  is  it  the  supremo 
martyrdom  of  love. 

And  it  was  in  this  wise  that  his  good  deed  returned  to  him  ; 
and  the  bread  that  he  had  flung  upon  the  waters  came  back, 
and  was  as  ashes  in  his  teeth.  For  of  all  things  that  are  true 
upon  this  earth  this  is  most  true — that  the  recompense  of  our 
holier  acts  conies  not  in  this  world,  and  is  not  given  by  the  hand** 
of  humanity. 

'  Rejoice,  O  ye  faithful  servants,'  i.g  not  uttered  under  the 
sun ;  for  Life  is  merciless,  and  in  its  many  agonies  and  in  its 
many  evils  there  is  not  even  the  wild  justice  that  belongs  to 
vengeance  ;  there  is  but  the  sound  of  a  mocking  voice  through 
all  the  desolation,  laughing  ever  at  the  travail  and  the  cheated 
hopes  of  men. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  caught  hold  of  him,  and  gazed 
up  in  his  eyes  again ;  she  did  not  ask  for  pardon  with  her  lips, 
but  her  gaze  prayed  for  it  with  the  mute  touching  prayer  of  a 
dog's. 

He  turned  from  her  with  an  irresistible  shudder ;  she  was  a 
child  still ;  she  did  not  know  what  she  had  done  ;  she  was  con- 
scious of  her  error,  but  not  of  its  effect ;  she  knew  she  had  done 
wrong,  but  she  did  not  know  that  she  was,  in  his  sight,  lost  to 
him  for  ever. 

The  creature  that  had  forsaken  him  must  go  from,  him  ;  the 
love  that  paid  its  fealty  only  to  coercion,  was  worse  to  him  than 
hate. 

%  Hush !'  he  said  gently,  as  she  strove  to  speak.     '  You  are 
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not  well  enough  for  words.  There  IB  no  need  of  them — I  know 
all/ 

He  knew  all — without  her  shedding  one  ray  of  light  upon 
the  tale;  knew  all  the  weakness,  the  folly,  the  innocence,  the 
wilfulness,  the  vanity,  that  had  lured  her  down  »  flower-sown 
path,  on  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin ;  knew  all  the  insufficiency 
of  the  affection  borne  to  himself,  and  given  by  himself,  to  hold 
her  back  from  the  sweet  insidious  seductions  of  riches  and  of 
flattery ;  knew  that  he  had  been  deserted  and  betrayed  with 
none  the  less  cruel,  the  less  merciless  infidelity,  because  that 
infidelity  was  the  fault  of  a  child's  selfishness,  in  lieu  of  a 
woman's  passion. 

Then,  still  with  the  same  gentleness  that  had  more  terror 
for  her  than  his  heaviest  anger  could  have  borne,  he  lifted  her 
into  a  covered  cart  that  he  had  summoned,  as  it  rolled  slowly 
toward  Paris  with  a  night  freight  of  autumn  flowers,  and  lead- 
ing the  Norman  colt  by  its  halter,  walked  slowly  toward  the 
city  by  the  side  of  the  little  wagon,  in  whose  shelter  Viva 
crouched,  sobbing  bitterly,  with  her  rich  silk  robes  covered  by 
a  leathern  rug,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

For  the  hour  the  bitterness  of  her  chastisement  equalled 
the  cruelty  and  the  weakness  of  her  fault. 

To  the  child — proudest  among  the  proud — no  punishment 
could  have  been  so  great  as  this  intense  humiliation,  this  pas- 
sionate shame,  that  seemed  to  hep  scorching  her  very  life  up 
with  its  ignominy. 

The  way  into  Paris  appeared  one  endless  road  of  martyr- 
dom ;  only  two  brief  weeks  before  she  had  passed  along  this 
self-same  highway,  in  the  lustre  of  the  illuminated  night, 
dreaming  that  the  city  would  receive  her  as  some  royal  crea- 
ture, some  daughter  of  Carlovingian  or  Capetian  races,  born 
to  wear  their  diadem,  and  sway  their  sceptre !  And  this  was 
how  she  returned  from  her  first  flight  toward  greatness. 

No  discrowned  queen  ever  went  with  heavier  heart  from 
her  palace  than  she  went  now  back  from  the  first-fruits  of  her 
own  will,  the  first  reward  of  her  own  ambition. 

'  Shall  I  never  be  other  than  I  am  ?  '  she  thought  in 
desperation ;  the  dread  was  stronger  on  her,  even  in  that  hour 
than  any  other  fear,  stronger  still  than  gratitude,  or  repent- 
ance, or  love  for  her  redeemer,  through  these  wore  all  startled 
to  vivid  existence  in  her. 

He  himself  walked  in  silence,  wearily  and  slowly  though 
the  dark  and  chilly  night,  the  tired  steps  of  the  colt  keeping 
pace  for  pace  with  his  own. 
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had  spent  its  first  outburst  of  mad  fury;  a  dull 
hopeless  anguish  remained. 

For  she  was  dead  to  him  JIH  utterly  as  though  he  had  slain 
her  like  Virginius,  to  save  her  from  tne  arms  of  her  spoilers. 

The  life  that  was  faithless  to  him  could  stay  by  his  side  no 
longer. 

He  spoke  nothing  as  the  wagon  rolled  tediously  on  its  way ; 
nothing  as  it  paused  before  the  door  of  Mere  Rose,  and  he 
lifted  her  out  from  its  shelter  and  led  her  within  the  house. 

As  the  women  rushed  to  her,  with  tearful  cries  of  welcome 
and  of  joy,  he  motioned  them  away. 

'  She  was  lost.     Let  her  be — she  is  tired.' 

The  mingled  love  and  fear  in  which  they  held  him  subdued 
their  curiosity;  they  herded  together  in  the  passage  hushed 
and  afraid ;  and  she,  with  her  head  hung  down,  and  her  face 
hidden  from  them,  crept  up  the  wooden  stairs  in  the  dull  oil 
light  with  slow  sad  steps,  from  which  all  the  elastic  buoyancy 
of  her  youth  was  banished. 

Once  within  the  little  attic  that  served  her  as  her  bed-cham- 
ber, she  thrust  the  rusted  iron  bolt  within  its  socket,  put  out 
the  oil  flame  with  a  quick  gesture,  as  though  she  dreaded  still 
that  there  were  some  to  look  on  her,  and  flinging  herself  down 
on  her  straw  pallet,  wept  with  heart-broken  self-pity — half 
like  a  child  from  whom  his  favourite  playthings  have 
been  taken,  half  like  a  woman  from  whose  passions  an  ever- 
abiding  shame  has  sprung. 

•    '  If  I  could  only  be  great !  *   she  prayed ; — and  fell  asleep 
with  that  prayer  on  her  lips. 

Without — through  the  heavy  rains  that  were  falling  through 
the  dark  and  weary  streets — he  went  slowly,  leading  the  colt 
homeward. 

He  had  received  his  recompense. 
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AT  midnight,  and  till  midnight  was  long  past,  he  waited  m 
the  great  courtyard  of  a  great  building. 

The  rains  beat  fiercely  on  him,  but  he  did  not  heed  them. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  the  lights  of  a  carriage  flashed  red 
through  the  mists;  he  sprang  forward  between  it  and  the 
gateway. 

Its  occupant  alighted,  and  was  stopped  by  him. 

1  One  word  with  you  ?  '  he  asked. 
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The  Due  de  Lira,  started,  turned,  and  paused. 

'  Now  !-—yes,  if  you  desire  it.' 

They  went  within,  out  of  the  wet  black  night,  into  a  great 
lighted  frescoed  chamber,  like  the  chambers  of  the  palaces  of 
Koine. 

His  hair,  his  garments,  his  beard  were  dripping  with  rain ; 
he  was  splashed  and  jaded,  and  pale  with  exhaustion  and 
pain ;  he  observed  no  ceremony,  and  heeded  no  form ;  he  stood 
facing  the  man  he  had  sought,  and  spoke  without  preface  or 
address. 

'  You  were  in  earnest  to-day  ? ' 

' 1  was.' 

1  Then  I  come  to  take  you  at  your  word.  You  were  right — 
I  was  wrong.' 

The  noblest  words  that  can  be  uttered  by  human  lips  cost 
him  a  great  pang  in  their  utterance. 

The  other  looked  quickly  at  him  and  said  nothing. 

'  I  was  wrong,'  he  pursued  rapidly.  '  I  mistook  selfishness 
for  justice,  and  was  led  astray  by  my  own  desires.  I  threw 
aside  a  great  good  for  another,  because  I  considered  and 
studied  myself.  I  was  rough  in  anger  with  you,  and  ungrate- 
ful for  the  benefit  that  you  offered.  You  stung  my  pride  and 
my  heart,  and  I  was  blind — blind  to  duty  and  justice.  Stay  ! 
hear  me  out — it  was  so.  To-night  I  have  had  my  punishment.' 

He  paused  abruptly.  He  breathed  loud  and  fast ;  but  his 
eyes  never  left  their  straight  and  keen  regard  into  his  com- 
panion's, and  his  words  were  spoken  unflinchingly. 

*  You  said  rightly.  No  duty  can  hold  a  female  thing,  no 
tenderness  can  content  her,  when  once  the  passion  of  her 
vanity  has  been  fired.  Look  you,  that  child  is  innocent  as  any 
lamb  in  the  meadows,  any  dove  in  the  woods,  and  yet  the 
leaven  of  her  womanhood  is  in  her,  and  will  urge  her  on  to  de- 
struction. I  thought,  in  my  folly,  that  not  to  sin,  not  to  suffer, 
not  to  know  the  meaning  of  evil,  not  to  want  any  more  than 
a  bird  wants  in  spring,  just  to  live  the  free  harmless  life  of  a 
country-born  creature,  would  suffice  to  make  a  child's  joy  and 
a  woman's  content.  I  erred  ;  many  men  have  erred  like  me. 
There  is  a  devil  thrice  as  strong  as  we  are — the  devil  of 
Discontent.  There  is  the  tempter  that  lures  away  from  UB 
our  wives,  and  our  mistresses,  and  our  daughters, — there  is 
the  huckster  that  buys  a  soul  with  a  string  of  seed-pearls  and 
chaffers  away  honour  for  a  knot  of  sapphire  stones.' 

His  listener  grew  paler  as  he  heard. 

1  "What  has  chanced  to  the  child  P '  he  asked  hurriedly. 
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She  had  touched  his  heart  more  deeply  than  he  knew. 

1  This  lias  chanced  to  her, — that  the  word  of  a  strange  wo- 
man had  more  sway  with  her  than  mine ;  that  the  eyes  of  men 
have  found  out  that  she  has  loveliness  ;  that  the  snares  of  the 
city  have  been  spread  for  her,  and  have  caught  her,  and  have 
maimed  her.  Two  hours  since  I  brought  her  out  from  th 
house  of  Coriolis.' 

'  Coriolis  ;— the  actress  ! ' 

'  Coriolis — the  courtesan.  Why  be  choicer  in  names  tha 
jhe  is  in  her  sins  ?  She  lured  the  child  thither  by  specious 
words  and  gracious  promises.  In  the  eyes  of  Vriva  she  was  an 
empress — an  angel !  Coriolis  caught  her  fancy  as  the  light 
takes  a  moth's.  She  led  her  where  she  chose,  for  she  promised 
to  give  her  greatness  !  She  decoyed  her  there  toward  evening. 
I  had  left  her  alone.  When  I  returned  she  was  lost.  She  had 
been  absent  some  hours.  I  knew  at  once  where  she  was  sure 
to  have  wandered.  I  forced  my  entrance  into  the  villa — into 
the  chamber  where  they  sat  at  their  banquet.  They  had 
throned  the  child  there  as  a  queen,  and  a  terror  of  her  reign 
had  just  commenced  to  touch  her.  I  was  in  time  to  save  her. 
What  I  said,  what  I  did,  I  have  forgotten/ 

The  broken  abrupt  sentences  escaped  him  harshly  and  in 
haste.  The  recital  was  terrible  to  him.  Honour  and  honesty 
demanded  it  from  him  ;  but  none  the  less  was  it  bitter  exceed- 
ingly. 

1  Stay  !  Hear  me  out,'  he  said  quickly,  as  his  listener  inter- 
rupted him.  '  Let  me  end  what  I  have  to  say.  I  rescued  her 
from  that  accursed  place  ere  she  had  learned  more  than  a 
vague  fear  and  a  wakening  horror  of  the  world  into  which  she 
was  flung.  But  what  use  is  it  to  rescue  the  goat  from  the  pit, 
if  it  return  again  and  again  to  eat  the  poison-flowers  that  grow 
on  its  sides  ?  And  that  is  what  Viva  will  do.  She  is  innocent- 
yes  ;  but  how  long  can  innocence  grow  side  by  side  with  vanity 
and  ambition  ?  The  eyes  of  libertines  have  beheld  her ;  the 
brutality  that  christens  itself  love  has  fastened  on  her;  the 
powers  that  lie  in  wealth  are  arrayed  against  her — she  is  not 
safe  one  moment  longer.  If  her  own  heart  were  content,  in- 
deed, all  these  could  with  ease  be  defied.  But  against  the  foe 
in  her  own  soul  I  can  bring  no  army.  I  may  restrain  her  from 
sin, — she  is  brave,  and  proud,  and  pure  of  thought — vice  once 
unmasked  to  her  would  be  loathsome.  But  I  cannot  keep  her 
in  peace  ;  and — and — I  dare  not  keep  her  in  misery  !  Now,  I 
have  told  you  this.  It  was  your  duty  to  know  it.  It  may  well 
be  that  you  will  withdraw  the  offer  you  made  her  two  evenings 
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ago.  You  will  be  justified  in  so  doing.  She  does  not  know 
the  evil  she  has  wrought  herself ;  but  I  know  it,  and  I  know 
that  a  woman-child  that  has  been  once  beneath  the  roof  of 
Coriolis  may  well  be  marked  as  dishonoured  for  ever.' 

'  Hush,  hush  !  "Would  you  deem  me  so  brutal,  so  harsh  ? — 
for  a  young  girl's  unthinking  rashness,  a  playful  creature's 
foolish  fault?' 

*  It  would  be  no  harshness ;  it  would  be  justice.    A  woman's 
fair  repute  is  like  a  blue  harebell — a  touch  can  wither  it. 
What  she  did  to-day — in  rashness,  in  folly,  as  you  say — may 
rise  up  in  future  years  and  bring  her  bitter  chastisement.    Yet 
it  makes  no  difference  with  you,  this  thing  that  I  have  told  ?  ' 

'  None.     I  desire  to  serve  her  as  greatly  as  I  ever  did.' 

*  That  is  very  nobly  said.     Then  I  accept  your  offer.     I  do 
not  dare  to  thrust  it  aside.' 

He  stopped  abruptly ;  his  voice  was  hoarse,  and  died  away 
in  a  whisper.  The  other  made  no  answer ;  he  divined  the 
suffering  that  accompanied  this  adhesion  to  his  will. 

*  Let  her  come,'  he  said  softly,  at  length.  *  For  a  brief  space, 
at  least.     At  its  close — who  can  tell !     Early  impressions  have 
great  force,  and  what  we  are  nurtured  in  we  commonly  prefer. 
Her  absence  may  show  her  how  strong  her  love  for  you  is,  and 
how  needful  to  her  is  the  life  of  which  her  ignorance  now 
wearies.' 

'  There  is  no  likelihood  of  that.  She  is  a  hawk  that  once 
cast  down  the  wind  will  never  come  back  to  the  wrist  of  her 
keeper.' 

'  Why  so  ?     She  loves  you  ?  ' 

'Ay,  as  children  love.  Where  is  the  child  whom  some 
costlier  bauble  than  what  you  can  give  will  not  lure  away  from 
your  hold  soon  or  late  ?  No  ;  if  she  come  to  you  once  she  goes 
from  me  for  ever.  But  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  myself.' 

'  There  is  great  need.  Look  what  an  immeasurable  debt  she 
owes  to  you.' 

'  I  do  not  count  it.  Neither  need  she  nor  any  one.  I  de- 
sire her  to  be  happy,  that  is  all.  There  is  another  matter  which 
concerns  her.  The  youth  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  that  young 
lordling,  was  one  of  the  accursed  crew  to-night.  Doubtless  it 
was  his  gold  that  bribed  Coriolis  to  the  setting  of  her  snare. 
He  has  had  his  punishment;  he  will  not  stir  his  bruised 
frame  for  months.  When  he  does  arise  shame  will  tie  hig 
tongue,  and  I  can  drive  him  from  the  country,  for  a  season,  by 
a  power  I  have  over  him — the  power  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  vices.  But,  if  you  have  aught  to  do  with  Viva,  it  is  need- 
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ful  thnt  you  should  bo  aware  of  him.  He  is  the  son  of  Estmere. 
Ho  has  broken  faith  with  me.  Ho  is  traitor  an  well  as  tempter; 
But  I  care  not  to  wring  his  father's  great  heart  with  the  tale 
of  his  shame.  Cowardice  and  falsehood  never  before  touched 
his  race.' 

*  You  spare  the  child's  tempter  !   You  are  generous  indeed ! ' 
'  I  spare  Estmere — not  him.' 

*  Lord  Estmere !     "What  is  he  to  you  ?  ' 

'  He  is  a  man.  who  is  honoured  ;  he  is  a  man  who  has  suffered. 
They  are  titles  sufficient  to  forbearance.  Beside  a  girl's  in- 
nocent name,  a  girl's  stainless  youth,  they  are  things  that  will 
no  more  bear  men's  handling  than  will  a  snowflake  as  its  falls. 
Is  there  any  other  thing  to  be  said  ?  Tell  your  mother  what  I 
have  told  to  you ;  Viva  enters  no  homo  under  the  shelter  of 
falsehood.  But  do  you  know  that  the  world  will  call  you  a 
madman  ? ' 

'Wherefore  ?  ' 

'  Eor  believing  the  word  and  receiving  the  Waif  and  Stray 
of  a  boheniian.' 

'  The  world  can  do  so.  I  have  attended  to  it  as  little  in  my 
fashion  as  you  in  yours.  I  know  that  I  have  the  truth  from 
your  lips  ;  I  have  been,  also,  at  the  pains  to  verify  the  facts  that 
you  have  related  to  me ;  and  I  believe  that  I  see  my  way  to 
rendering  another  life  happy.  As  for  my  being  deemed  a  mad- 
man, it  is  ever  the  better  things  in  us  that  the  world  calls  our 
insanities.' 

Tricotrin  gave  no  reply.  His  eyes  dwelt  on  those  of  the 
speaker  with  a  long,  searching,  penetrative  regard,  that  seemed 
to  seek  to  pierce  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  innermost  mind. 
Then,  with  an  abrupt  movement,  he  turned  away. 

'  You  have  a  noble  nature,  and  you  do  a  noble  act,'  he  said 
briefly.  '  But  I  cannot  thank  you  till,  in  the  years  to  come,  I 
see  how  it  is  with  her.' 

Then,  without  farewell  or  obeisance,  he  quitted  the  chamber 
swiftly.  He  was  even  as  the  shepherd  who  had  left  the  ewe 
lamb  that  he  had  saved  through  storm  and  drought,  and 
warmed  in  his  bosom,  and  fed  with  his  hand,  at  the  threshold 
of  the  rich  man's  palace. 

The  Due  de  Lira  started  as  the  door  closed  and  leant  in 
perplexed  meditation  against  the  bronzed  reading-stand,  on 
which  the  great  volumes  that  he  usually  studied  lay. 

He  was  a  man  of  pure  intent,  of  gentle  heart,  of  noble 
nature,  untouched  by  pride,  untainted  by  evil  desire.  He 
earnestly  desired  to  benefit  this  beautiful  young  thing,  whose 
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bright  youth  fascinated  him.  He  was  wholly  unconscious  that 
any  selfish  impulse  prompted  the  determinate  effort  with  which 
he  had  vanquished  his  mother's  disinclination  to  take  a  found- 
ling beneath  her  roof.  He  was  incapable  of  cruelty,  incapable 
of  a  base  egotism ;  he  believed  himself  only  actuated  by  a 
genuine  compassion  ;  he  had  in  no  way  awakened  to  any  per- 
ception of  the  attraction  that  Viva's  personal  loveliness 
possessed  for  him  ;  he  had  been  entirely  honest  in  all  that  he 
had  said. 

Yet,  as  he  leanaed  there,  a  certain  sense  that  he,  with  every 
sincere  and  good  intent,  had  still  done  that  which  was  cruel 
and  unjustified,  stole  on  him.  He  had  considered  only  her 
welfare  ;  he  had  been  callous  to  the  pain  that  her  loss  might 
cause  to  the  only  one  who  hitherto  had  set  any  value  on  her 
undefended  and  unclaimed  life.  He  had  thought  only  of 
gratifying  the  wistful  desires  that  shone  in  her  radiant  eyes ; 
he  had  forgotten  that  her  translation  to  new  spheres  might 
leave  a  void,  never  to  be  filled  again,  in  the  heart  that  had 
grown  to  hold  her  as  its  treasure. 

Ho  had  known  Tricotrin  to  be  a  careless,  fearless,  high- 
couraged,  laughter-loving  wanderer,  imprisoned  by  no  ties, 
bound  by  no  creeds,  chained  to  no  home.  It  had  never  seemed 
possible  to  him  that  such  a  one  could  love  as  tenderly  as  he 
loathed  bondage  passionately,  or  that  his  affections  could  strike 
deep  root,  though  his  temper  flung  off  all  fetters.  It  was  only 
now,  now  when  to  perceive  this  was  useless,  that  any  glimpse 
of  its  truth  flashed  upon  him. 

'  I  hoped  to  do  good/  he  thought  wearily.  *  What  if  it  end 
in  evil  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

VIVA  slept  all  the  noon  of  the  next  day. 

When  she  awoke,  rest  and  slumber  had  healed  all  the  harm 
that  the  night's  terror  and  fatigue  had  wrought  on  her.  To 
the  health  and  the  strength  of  her  youth  illness  was  impossible. 
But  the  wound  to  her  pride  and  her  conscience  had  struck 
more  deeply,  It  was  with  a  dull  heavy  sense  of  pain  and  of 
shame  that  she  arose  and  dressed  herself  and  went  to  her  ac- 
customed seat  in  the  attic  casement.  For  the  first  time  fear — 
the  sure  shadow  of  all  evil  doing — possessed  her  ;  for  the  first 
time  she  felt  afraid  of  meeting  tho  eyes  of  the  friend  whom  she 
had  wronged. 
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Moreover,  there  was  the  old  leaven  still  working  in  her,  de- 
spite all  her  loathing  of  her  temptress,  despite  her  instinctive 
consciousness  of  having  escaped  some  terrible  danger.  The  old 
desire  and  discontent  still  murmured  in  her  soul  as  she  gazed 
at  her  white-linen  dress  and  thought  of  those  pearls  and 
sapphires  she  had  worn ;  as  she  looked  round  the  wooden  walls 
of  her  attic  and  thought  of  the  soft  scarlet  hues  and  silver 
glisten  of  the  actress's  banqueting-chamber. 

'Ah !  why  does  wickedness  have  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
pleasure  ?  '  she  wondered  with  an  aching  heart,  perplexed  by 
the  question  that  mocks  divines  and  scoffs  at  philosophers,  antf 
baffles  at  every  turn  the  efforts  of  moralists  and  teachers. 

Virtue  gives  her  children  so  often  but  stones  when  they  ask 
of  her  for  the  bread  of  life.  Wickedness  casts  the  golden 
apples  by  thousands  to  her  followers.  And  false  is  the  preacher 
who,  denying  this,  bribes  to  the  allegiance  of  the  first  by 
promise  of  her  crowns,  and  seeks  to  affright  from  the  palaces 
of  the  last  by  oaths  that  her  festivals  and  banquets  are  Bar- 
mecide feasts  held  above  an  oubliette  of  death. 

The  poignant  grief  of  the  past  night  had  somewhat  softened 
with  the  waking  day ;  had  somewhat  changed  into  the  flattered 
sense  that  her  very  error,  her  very  deception,  her  very  peril, 
were  befitting  the  romance  that  belonged  to  such  an  enchanted 
princess  as  herself.  Although  the  natural  conscience  and  im- 
pulse of  the  child  had  made  her  recoil  from  her  disobedience, 
and  repel,  in  an  instinct  of  loathing,  the  overtures  of  her  young 
lover,  now  that  she  was  safe  and  was  alone,  a  certain  sweetness 
lay  for  her  in  the  remembrance  of  such  an  episode — a  certain 
delight  existed  in  the  sense  that  she  had  been  deemed  worth 
the  weaving  of  such  a  web  to  entrap  her. 

The  dominant  thing  in  her  was  pride,  and  her  pride  had 
been  up  in  arms  against  her  tempters  ;  but  the  next  strongest 
thing  in  her  was  vanity,  and  vanity  found  a  charm  in  the  re- 
membrance that  she  had  passed  through  such  a  proof  of  her 
power. 

At  night  she  had  wept  with  joy  to  be  given  back  to  the  safe, 
familiar,  innocent  life  of  her  childhood ;  but  with  the  morning 
she  grew  well-nigh  ungrateful  for  safety,  and  thought  in  all  the 
restlessness  of  nascent  ambition  :  '  Shall  I  always  stay  thus, 
like  a  wood-dove  in  a  wickerwork  cage,  when  the  world  holds 
so  many  palace  gardens  whence  such  paradise-birds  as  I  can 
spread  their  golden  plumes  in  the  sun  P  ' 

She  had  escaped  from  Coriolis ;  but  she  had  not  escaped 
from  the  poison  that  Coriolis  had  breathed  over  her. 
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It  was  well,  she  knew,  to  be  safe  in  her  haven ;  but  it  was 
tedious,  it  was  monotonous,  it  had  no  picturesque  colour  in  it. 
And  she  began  to  sigh  again,  though  ashamed  of  her  sighs,  for 
those  glittering  pleasures  that  she  had  just  tasted,  as  a  hum- 
ming-bird just  tastes  the  honey  in  a  flower  which  a  cruel  wind 
shatters  down  into  a  heap  of  bruised  petals. 

The  poison  had  touched  her  lips  ;  though  she  had  shuddered 
at  its  baneful  sweetness,  yet  the  thirst  for  more  of  its  luscious- 
ness  had  been  left  awakened  and  unappeased.  She  thought, 
with  a  sort  of  despair,  of  her  future.  Is  was  the  first  time  that 
ever  she  had  dreaded  this  unknown  thing,  which,  ever  ere  now, 
had  been  enfolded  in  the  gold-spangled  mask-dress  of  so  mys- 
terious and  royal  a  new-comer ;  for  the  first  time  she  now  re- 
membered that  under  its  gay  domino  there  might  be  seen,  per- 
chance, a  skeleton — a  death's-head.  She  had  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  it  was  that  she  felt ;  but  she  had  a  vague 
nameless  terror  of  herself,  as  though  she  were  conscious  that  if 
innocence  must  be  leashed  with  obscurity,  the  wild  desire  for 
greatness  that  lay  in  her  would  hurl  her,  sooner  or  later,  into 
the  dominion  and  the  power  of  evil. 

The  full  noon  light  was  slanting  through  the  lattice  when 
the  step  which  she  knew  and  loved  the  best  came  up  the  wooden 
stair.  She  cowered  down  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
She  felt  heart-sick  with  humiliation,  and  all  the  love  she  bore 
him  smote  her  with  its  remorse. 

One  thing  alone  had  he  ever  forbidden  to  her ;  and  that  one 
thing  she  had  seized  in  all  the  wilfulness  of  rebellion ! 

She  never  looked  up  as  he  crossed  the  chamber  ;  she  trem- 
bled as  she  felt  that  he  drew  near ;  she  heard  him  pause  beside 
her,  and  she  shrank  farther  and  farther  back  in  silence. 

He  stood  near,  silent  also. 

Then,  by  a  swift  impulse,  she  caught  his  hands  and  gazed 
up  in  his  face. 

*  Forgive  me !  O,  do  forgive  me ! '  she  cried,  while  her  voice 
was  choked  with  tears.  'I  was  so  wicked !  and  yet  I  meant  no 
harm.  She  said  you  should  know,  and  that  you  would  learn  to 
see  you  wronged  her,  and  that  I  was  a  burden  to  you  when  I 
might  grow  great  and  be  your  glory  !  I  never  knew  that  young 
prince  would  be  there — I  never  did,  indeed !  Believe  me — O, 
pray,  believe  me ! ' 

*I  believe  you.  If  I  had  thought  that  you  could  lie,  1 
would  have  left  you  to  live  and  die  in  that  hell  you  had  chosen/ 

The  words  were  stern  and  chill,  and  perfectly  calm.  She 
shuddered  under  them,  yet  she  took  courage  to  look  up  in  his 
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beloved  familiar  face.  And  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her  with  a  look  that  smote  her  to  the  heart — the  look  that 
tearless  eyes  will  give  to  some  treasured  thing  that  lies  cold  iu 
death.  She  gave  a  cry  as  of  irrepressible  pain,  and  flung  her- 
self at  his  feet,  all  the  force  and  fervour  of  her  variable  nature 
roused  in  self-accusation  and  self-bate. 

'  Blame  me — beat  me — kill  me ;  but  do  not  look  at  me  like 
that  1  I  was  wrong — O,  I  know  it  so  well!  I  was  vain,  and 
foolish,  and  mad,  and  wicked ;  but  throw  me  out  on  to  the 
stones  of  the  streets.  Do  not  look  at  me  again  like  that ! ' 

A  great  pity  changed  and  softened  his  gaze  as  he  heard  :  he 
stooped  and  raised  her  gently. 

'  1  was  harsh  ;  forgive  me.  I  forgot  how  weak  and  young 
a  thing  you  are.  Hush  !  do  not  sob  so  bitterly.  You  were 
tempted",  and  you  had  not  strength  to  resist.  Well,  it  is  often- 
times so  with  all.  You  are  not  aloue,  my  little  one.' 

There  was  an  intense  compassion — a  passionless  sadnesa  in 
the  words,  which  awed  her  as  no  words  of  upbraiding  could 
have  done. 

'  But  I  am  vile,'  she  murmured ;  '  so  vile,  to  have  ever  Dis- 
believed you  and  disobeyed  you !  Let  me  tell  you  all,  a»d 
then—' 

He  stopped  her. 

'  No ;  I  know  all  I  need  to  know.  Spare  me  the  tale  of 
how  much  dearer  than  1  were  the  world  and  that  wanton  to 
you.' 

He  turned  from  her,  unable  to  hide  the  anguish  that  this 
one  disloyalty  had  wrought  him.  The  child  hung  her  head  and 
said  nothing.'  She  blushed  for  the  thoughts  which  a  moment 
before  had  haunted  her ;  she  was  disloyal  to  him  still  j  the 
world  still  dethroned  him. 

He  paced  to  and  fro  the  chamber  awhile,  conquering  tho 
fierce  longing  which  possessed  him  to  seize  for  his  own,  let  it 
cost  what  it  would,  this  fair  faithless  life  that  already  seemed 
so  wholly  his  own.  When  he  came  again  to  her,  it  was  with 
that  tranquillity  in  his  look  and  in  his  voice,  which  he  had 
striven  so  many  hours  through,  to  attain  ere  he  had  come  into 
her  presence. 

'  We  will  never  speak  again  of  this,'  he  said  gently.  '  You 
disobeyed  me,  indeed,  but  you  were  sorely  tempted ;  you  were 
wooed  through  your  weakest  follies,  and  you  were  moved  by  a 
noble  thought  even  in  the  midst  of  your  selfishness.  I  forgive 
it.  I  do  not  say  forgive  yourself ;  for  you  were  very  wrong, 
and  I  wcxuld  fain,  have  ihs  remembrance  of  your  error  wound 
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vou  sharply  awhile,  so  that  the  cicatrix  it  leaves  be  a  warning 
ao  you  for  ever.  But  wo  will  never  speak  again  of  your  action 
or  of  your  tempters.  As  you  grow  into  womanhood  you  will 
see,  as  you  cannot  see  now,  the  full  extent  of  their  wicked- 
ness and  of  your  peril.  I  have  other  things  to  say  to  you. 
Listen.' 

Viva,  stilled  and  vaguely  half  affrighted,  half  consoled, 
raised  her  tear-laden  eyes  to  his,  and  held  her  breath,  and 
waited  with  an  indefinite  prescience  that  the  time  was  near  at 
hand  when  he  and  she  would  be  no  more  as  they  so  long  had 
been  in  this  joyous  and  unshadowed  life,  which  to  her  impa- 
tient ignorance  had  grown  so  wearisome. 

'  Listen,'  he  went  on,  speaking  still  with  that  calmness 
which  he  had  taught  himself  to  wear  before  her.  '  Your  act 
last  night  has  taught  me  what  I  had  feared  before — that  I  have 
not  the  means  nor  the  power  to  make  you  happy  any  longer. 
No ;  hear  me  out.  It  is  not  ingratitude  in  you  ;  it  is  your 
woman's  nature.  You  pine  and  pant  for  things  that  are  not 
in  my  hands  to  bestow  on  you.  A  female  soul  that  chafes  and 
longs  and  harbours  discontent  is  ever  on  the  balance  towards 
evil ;  for  sin  has  already  its  surest  forerunner  and  ally  fastened 
upon  the  life  that  is  at  war  with  itself.  Therefore,  since 
I  cannot  provide  the  gratification  of  your  desire,  others  must 
do  so.' 

He  paused ;  and  his  breath  came  with  a  short  sharp  sigh. 
She  listened,  moved  with  keen  repentance,  yet  also  moved  to  a 
vague  and  eager  expectancy. 

'  I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,'  he  continued  with  an 
effort,  '  that  your  fairy  was  no  fairy,  as  you  may  be  sure,  but 
what  is  quite  as  potent  in  this  world — a  rich  and  nobly-born 
person.  She  is  the  mother  of  that  gentleman  whom  you  have 
seen  here  some  few  times — the  Duchesse  de  Lira.  She  is  very 
aged,  but  very  powerful,  very  eminent,  very  wealthy  ;  and  she 
is  filled  with  excellent  intent  to  you.  She  invites  you  to  pass 
a  brief  season  with  her,  as  her  guest.  Yesterday  I  refused ; 
perhaps  selfishly,  but  deeming  that  it  was  best  for  you  not  to 
enter  and  enjoy  a  mode  of  life  that  I  cannot  continue  to  you. 
Now,  I  know  that  some  change  must  be  made  for  you,  and  I 
have  accepted  this  offer,  because  otherwise  much  evil  will  coine 
unto  yoj: ' 

c  O  no,  0  no ! '  she  murmured.  '  I  will  be  good,  I  will  be 
content,  I  will  try,  indeed  I  will  try,  never  to  long  for  any- 
thing save  what  I  have,' 

*  That  will  be  vain,'  he  said  bitterly.     '  The  dog  that  is  only 
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held  by  her  chain  will  be  faithless  the  first  instant  that  sho 
tears  her  neck  from  her  collar.  No ;  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
cruel  to  you,  my  child.  I  mean  only  that,  though  you  should 
honestly  intend  to  be  contented,  and  strive  to  be  so,  the  con- 
tent which  requires  to  be  striven  after  is  a  hollow  thing,  which 
embitters  and  deceives  alike  the  one  who  seeks  for  it  and  the 
one  who  lives  near  it.  The  moment  that  love  or  content  need 
an  effort  to  keep,  both  are  valueless ;  both  are  dead  bodies 
from  which  the  spirit  has  flown.  I  have  been  your  guardian  ; 
I  will  not  be  your  jailer.' 

He  stopped  once  more ;  the  child  said  nothing ;  she  could 
not  have  promised  him  honestly  a  content  that  should  have 
been  spontaneous  and  shadowless. 

After  a  while  he  spoke  again. 

1  The  change  that  your  temptress  offered  you  was  to  woo  you 
from  health  and  peace  to  the  plague  and  the  horror  of  a  lazar 
ward ;  but  the  change  that  this  great  lady  holds  out  to  you 
may  be,  as  in  all  likelihood  it  will  be,  splendid.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  chance — a  chance  for  you  that  I  dare  not  put  away  un- 
tried, since  the  past  night  showed  me  how  easily  to  be  led  into 
peril  you  are,  and  how  hard  to  be  weaned  from  evil.  At  your 
years,  Goriolis  was  no  worse  than  you  are  now — a  young  thing, 
an  innocent  thing,  a  thing  gay  and  careless,  and  full  of  play  on 
a  sunny  sea-shore ;  but  vain  and  restless,  and  full  of  vague 
ambition  and  seething  discontent,  and  impatience  at  her  lot 
and  at  her  home.  Lest  the  time  should  ever  come  when, 
looking  on  you,  I  should  curse  you — as  every  mouth  that  ia 
pure  with  truth  curses  hers  that  is  one  lie  incarnate — I  know 
that  you  must  go  from  me;  I  know  that  you  must  pass  out  of 
my  life  and  out  of  my  love  now,  and  it  may  be  for  ever.3 

His  voice  sank  very  low,  and  grew  unsteady  over  the  last 
words  ;  but  there  was  in  his  accent  that  which  struck  her  with 
an  intense  fear,  and  moved  her  with  a  strange  dim  horror  of 
the  thing  she  might  become,  as  though  in  some  glass  of  sorcery 
she  beheld  the  fair  face  of  her  beaming  youth,  gray  and 
shrunken  and  sightless,  and  ghastly  with  the  corruption  of 
death,  with  the  ashes  of  age. 

She  seemed  to  behold,  as  in  some  vision,  the  power  of  evil 
that  lay  slumbering  in  her — the  weakness  that  would  grow  to 
guilt — the  dream  that  would  fructify  in  sin — the  ambition  that, 
reaching  up  to  heaven,  would  recoil  and  fall  to  hell— the 
nascent  passions  hushed  under  the  calm  of  youth,  like  painted 
snakes  asleep  beneath  the  leaves  of  roses,  that  would  arise  and 
soil,  and  sting  and  slaughter,  and  die  at  last  of  their  own 
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poison.  She  shuddered  where  she  stood,  and  her  lips  grew 
pale,  and  she  stretched  her  arms  out  to  him  with  a  blind 
piteous  gesture. 

*  She  said  that  such  things  as  I  were  always  born  for  evil ; 
it  seemed  her  glory,  and  she  hade  ine  make  it  mine.  Ah,  why 
did  you  not  set  your  foot  on  me  and  crush  me,  when  you  found 
me  among  the  grasses  ?  It  had  been  better  so.' 

He  quivered  as  though  she  had  pierced  him  with  a  knife ; 
the  reproach  that  he  had  so  long  foreseen  and  feared  rebuked 
him  ;  he  had  his  reward  at  last. 

But  his  thoughts  chiefly,  even  in  that  moment,  were  for  her. 
He  took  her  hands,  and  looked  down  on  her  with  pitiful  gen- 
tleness. 

'  My  child,  I  knew  the  time  would  come  when  you  would 
utter  that  plaint  against  me.  You  are  a  woman,  and  born  of 
a  woman.  But  you  are,  for  all  that,  of  a  brave  spirit,  and 
your  reproach  to  me  is  the  reproach  of  a  coward.  It  rests 
with  you  to  live  your  life  nobly  or  vilely.  We  have  not  our 
choice  to  be  rich  or  poor,  to  be  happy  or  unhappy,  to  be  in 
health  or  in  sickness ;  but  we  have  our  choice  to  be  worthy  or 
worthless.  No  antagonist  can  kill  our  soul  in  us ;  that  can 
perish  only  from  its  own  suicide.  Ever  remember  that. 
Indeed,  to  creatures  like  you,  the  way  to  evil  is  perilously 
easy ;  but  none  can  force  you  down  it's  decline  unless  your 
own  vanities  and  passions  first  impel  you.  You  have  re- 
proached me,  for  the  first  time,  with  having  saved  you  to  run 
your  course  of  life ;  it  is  that  you  may  not  have  to  utter  that 
reproach  in  far  more  deadly  earnestness  in  years  to  come,  that 
I  shall  send  you  from  me  now.  Frail  flowers  such  as  you  need 
fence,  and  shade,  and  culture,  and  training  towards  the  sun. 
You  cannot  soar  upwards  and  grow  straightly  in  storm  and 
cold  and  drought.  I  was  to  blame  that  I  forgot  this ;  but  I 
shall  never  again  forget  it.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream 
that  I  might  graft  on  you  some  of  my  philosophy ;  I  forgot 
that  you  were  not  of  my  sex.  The  life  that  has  been  so  good 
to  me  would  not  suffice  to  you.  I  should  have  known  it 
earlier — ' 

'  Yet  my  life  has  been  so  happy  ! '  she  cried  in  involuntary 
self-reproach. 

'  Ah,  so  you  will  remember  and  realise,  years  hence,  with 
^ain  regret ;  but  it  is  no  longer  happy  to  you  now.  The  desire 
for  the  unknown  has  come  on  you  Lot  us  speak  of  it  no 
more ;  I  have  fair  news  for  you.  This  great  lady  seems  willing 
to  befriend  you  ;  go  to  her  for  a  short  season — it  will  be  some- 
thin?  fresh,  at  least.' 
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'  But  what  will  grand'mere  think  ?  ' 

'She  has  not  lived  through  eighty-three  years  to  expect 
gratitude  in  the  young,  or  memory  in  the  absent.  You  were 
angered  with  me  yesterday  that  I  told  you  no  more  of  your 
fairy.  I  ought  to  have  done  so  ;  it  might  have  saved  you  from 
one  harsh  experience.  But  I  was  selfish :  I  waited  on  my  own 
wish,  and  I  forgot  your  welfare/ 

And  to  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  man's  generous 
nature  it  seemed,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  un- 
generous and  of  an  illiberal  thing  in  counting,  before  the 
benefit  of  this  foundling  whom  he  had  harboured,  the  wish  and 
the  peace  of  his  own  future.  It  seemed  to  him  that  to  lay  a 
claim  to  this  existence  which  he  had  saved  because  it  had  been 
thus  saved  by  him,  was  a  meanness  and  a  cowardice  that 
deserved  its  chastisement. 

*  I  rejected  the  offer  for  you/  he  pursued  with  effort.  '  I  did 
wrong  ;  I  see  that  now.     I  can  only  hope  my  error  can  be  re- 
paired.    Last  night  I  sought  out  the  Due  de  Lira  ;  I  told  him 
this ;  I  told  him  also  what  you  had  done.     Nay,  do  not  shrink 
at  that.     You  might  shrink,  indeed,  if  I  let  you  go  under  his 
roof  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth.     I  told  him  all — of  your  passion 
for  the  stage ;  of  your  idolatry  of  this  dazzling  sinner ;  of  the 
scene  in  which  I  found  you ;   of  the  allurements  that  had 
tempted  you.     He  knows  everything ;  but  your  folly  does  not 
change  his  desire  to  befriend  you.     I  have   seen  him  again 
this  morning.     You  can  go,  at  once,  to  the  existence  he  offers 
you.' 

Viva  drew  a  deep  breath. 

*  They  are  great  people  ?  '  she  asked  wistfully. 

*  They  are  of  great  rank — do  you  mean  that  ?    There  are 
great  lives  spent  in  garrets,  in  mines,  in  beds  of  fcgony,  in 
galley-slaves'  benches.     But  "great,"  in  your  sense,  means 
only  affluent  and  arrogant.' 

A  feverish  bitterness  in  his  tone,  altogether  foreign  to  him, 
arrested  her  attention. 

f  You  do  not  wish  me  to  go  ? '  she  asked  with  the  same 
wistfulness.  '  Tell  me ;  you  know  I  will  never  disobey  you 
again.' 

4  Disobey !  Am  I  your  taskmaster  ?  '  he  said  fiercely — the 
fierceness  that  pain  arouses  in  man,  as  in  every  other  animal. 
'  If  you  loved  me,  would  you  talk  of  obedience  ?  In  love,  two 
wills  move  together,  inspired  by  one  soul,  as  the  two  wings  of 
a  bird  move,  ever  apart,  yet  ever  in  union.  But  that  love  is 
not  beweeu  its.  "Tour  wings  are  your  own;  let  them  bear 
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you  where  you  will.  What  pleases  you  pleases  me.  Be  free 
as  air  to  follow  your  fancies.  It  may  be  for  your  good  that 
this  thing  opens  to  you ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  close  the  door.' 

'But  what  do  you  wish?  It  is  that  which  I  want  to 
know.' 

'  What  you  wish  is  the  question  here.  You  wish  for  riches, 
rank,  luxuries,  prominence,  all  sorts  of  vanities  and  indul- 
gences. Well,  you  will  see  them  nearer  at  least  by  this  visit 
— that  is  something.  It  may  be  that  they  will  lose  their  en- 
chantment ;  and  then — ' 

The  sentence  broke  off  abruptly ;  he  could  not  put  into 
words  the  hope  which  rose  in  him  that,  closely  seen,  these 
things  which  look  to  him  so  idle  and  so  artificial,  might  lose 
their  glittering  bewitchment  for  her ;  and  that  in  their  hot- 
pressed  atmosphere  her  young  free  heart  might  spring  back  at 
a  rebound  to  the  liberty  and  the  freshness  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  life  in  which  she  ha*d  been  reared. 

'  And  then  what  ? '  asked  Viva  anxiously. 

'  No  matter  ;  they  may  only  gain  surer  sorcery  over  you.  I 
forgot  that  you  were  feminine,  my  Waif!  At  any  rate,  your 
new  friend  means  well ;  she  can  be  of  use  to  you,  as  poor  old 
grand'mere  never  can ;  she  shows  great  kindness  in  the  mere 
interest  she  takes  in  you,  because  you  are — what  you  are. 
You  have  grown  impatient  of  the  life  you  lead  ;  yes,  and  will 
grow  more  so,  despite  all  your  promises,  which  I  know,  for  all 
that,  were  sincere.  In  the  household  of  Madame  de  Lira  you 
can  see  a  little  for  yourself  what  the  greatness  you  covet  is 
like.  You  can  measure  for  yourself  the  differences  between 
the  existence  you  lead  through  me,  and  the  existence  in 
wealth  and  in  pomp  which  you  imagine  can  have  no  cares. 
The  opportunity  offers  :  it  is  but  right  you  should  take  it. 
Come,  there  is  nothing  to  wait  for ;  I  will  leave  you  there, 
and  in  eight  days  I  will  return  for  you/ 

Viva  stood  irresolute ;  something  in  his  words,  colder  and 
more  brief  than  they  had  ever  been  to  her,  though  still  so 
gentle,  moved  her  with  a  certain  fear,  that  dashed  a  dullness 
over  the  prospect  before  her. 

'  But  if  I  am  not  happy  there  P '  she  murmured  with  a 
Budden  terror. 

In  an  instant  she  saw  the  smile  she  knew  so  well  beam  in 
its  brightness  and  its  tenderness  over  the  face  above  her. 

'  Well,  you  will  know  your  refuge.  Come  to  me  in  your 
Borrows,  if  you  forget  me  in  your  joys.' 

For  the  first  time,  some  conception  of  the  depth  and  inagni- 
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tude  of  this  priceless  love  which  succoured  her  in  all  things, 
and  claimed  nothing  at  her  hands  in  recompense,  stole  on  her 
senses  with  a  vague  emotion  of  her  own  absolute  unworthi- 
ness  of  its  sublimity.  She  could  not  measure  its  height,  more 
than  the  unaccustomed  sight  can  gauge  the  height  of  mountains  ; 
ut  in  some  way  it  moved  and  awed  her  as  the  majesty  of  the 

erlasting  hills  will  do  those  who  gaze  upward  to  them. 

She  looked  at  him  one  moment,  then  threw  herself  into  his 

rms  with  all  her  childhood's  abandonment. 

'  Ah,  how  selfish  you  must  think  me  !  If  you  had  only  let 
me  die  when  you  first  found  me,  what  burden  and  what  trouble 
you  had  been  spared.' 

'  Chut !  '  he  said  softly,  though  there  was  aa  infinite  sadness 
in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  down  on  her.  '  Where  two  love,  one 
of  them  is  always  selfish.  And  as  for  the  other  thing,  not  till 
you  regret  your  life,  my  "Waif,  shall  I  ever  regret  it  for  you.  II 
you  stain  it,  or  learn  to  feel  it  wearisome  to  bear,  then  indeed, 
but  then  only,  shall  I  lament  the  hour  in  which  I  saved  it.' 

1  But  I  have  been  only  a  care,  a  cost,  a  trouble  to  you  ?  1 
have  done  nothing  to  repay  you  ?  ' 

'  Pooh,  little  one ! '  he  said  lightly ;  for  in  that  moment  he 
felt  too  keenly  to  dare  trust  himself  to  earnest  words.  '  Float- 
ing a  "Waif  is  a  more  innocent  indulgence  than  most  of  our  mas- 
culine extravagances  ;  and  as  for  payment,  when  I  hear  you 
laugh,  that  is  quittance  enough.  And  you  have  laughed  often, 
I  think,  in  your  fifteen  years  of  existence.' 

*  Ah,  yes  ! '  sighed  Yiva  ;  and  for  the  moment  that  old  life  by 
the  river- side,  that  she  had  grown  so  impatient  to  get  rid  of  for 
the  '  great  world,'  looked  wonderfully  fair  to  her — transfigured 
as  the  golden  light  of  distance  alone  can  transfigure  either  the 
landscapes  or  the  years  we  leave  behind  us. 

'  That  is  right,'  he  said  briefly.  *  Whatever  the  future  brings 
you,  it  will  be  well  to  have  had  that  laughter.  And  now,  make 
yourself  ready;  since  this  thing  is  to  be  done,  do  it  quickly.' 

He  moved  to  the  window  as  he  spoke  ;  he  was  impatient  ot 
all  bitter  moments ;  his  philosophies  and  his  instincts  alike  re- 
belled against  pain  as  the  great  foe  of  animal  life  and  of  mental 
peace ;  he  was  intolerant  of  depression,  and  resisted  all  calamity 
that  strove  to  weigh  him  down  as  he  would  have  resisted  a  phy- 
sical disease. 

Opposite  him,  in  the  little  casement  under  the  gable,  sat  the 
grisette ;  her  work  had  fallen  on  her  lap  ;  her  tearful  eyes  were 
gazing  vacantly  out  into  the  street. 

Much  the  same  pang  ached  ia  both  their  hearts ;  the  woman 
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brooded  fondly  over  hers,  the  man  thrust  his  passionately  away. 
To  her  there  was  a  lingering  sweetness  in  it  that  she  clung  to 
to  him  there  was  an  intolerable  weakness  in  it  that  he  strove 
with  all  his  force  to  uproot. 

They  both  knew  that  they  who  go  to  the  Borne  of  their  de- 
sires never  return  to  those  whom  they  have  loved  and  left  in 
the  old  deserted  land. 

Viva  was  quickly  ready,  and  at  his  side ;  she  was  in  eager, 
tremulous  excitement.  She  was  glad  that  her  desires  had  been 
granted  thus  :  and  yet  she  was  fearful,  after  her  past  night's  de- 
ception, of  what  vipers  might  lie  curled  in  the  purple  passion- 
flowers of  the  world's  pride  and  pleasure. 

Tricotrin  said  little  on  their  way — a  way  that  led  through 
country  fields  and  the  fragrance  of  the  Ville  d' Avree  woods,  out 
toward  where  a  summer  villa  stood,  sheltered  under  reddening 
foliage  that  joined  the  forests  of  Versailles. 

He  lifted  her  from  the  covered  wagon  in  which  they  had 
driven,  and  walked  with  her  some  little  distance  down  a  broad 
tree-shadowed  lane.  It  was  now  almost  dark.  At  the  end  of 
the  road  were  the  gates  of  her  destination.  In  this  sunny  autumn 
weather  the  Duchesse  de  Lira  preferred  this  light  and  pleasant 
place  to  either  her  great  palaces  in  the  Eaubourg,  or  her  chateau 
under  the  shadow  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  Outside  the  gates 
he  paused  a  moment.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  save  an  old 
man  sitting  under  one  of  the  sycamores,  resting  with  a  load  of 
wood.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Viva's  shoulder,  and  looked  down 
into  her  eyes. 

'My  child,  you  have  your  heart's  desire;  you  go  among 
"  great  people."  It  may  make  your  happiness  ;  it  may  make 
your  misery.  Granted  wishes  are  sometimes  self-sown  curses. 
Whichever  it  be,  remember — go  where  you  will,  do  what  you 
may — you  can  always  come  back  to  me.' 

The  infinite  tenderness  of  the  words  raised  something  akin 
to  terror  in  her ;  her  colour  went  and  came  in  rapid  changes. 

'  But  it  is  only  for  a  little  time,'  she  said  rapidly.  '  It  is  no 
separation.  I  shall  be  with  you  again  so  soon.' 

He  smiled,  the  smile  that  smote  her  heart  with  remorse ; 
though  why  she  could  not  tell. 

'  A  week  is  an  age  sometimes  at  your  years.  I  hardly  think 
you  will  remain  or  return  to  me — the  same.  But  that  we  must 
chance,  grand'mere  and  I.  Anyhow,  love  that  has  not  been 
put  to  the  test  is  no  love ;  and  the  young  bird  that  has  never 
been  allowed  to  fly  likes  its  cage  from  habit,  not  choice.  Go 
within ;  I  have  rung  ;  they  will  come  to  you.  In  eizjht  davs 
jou  shall  see  me  again.' 
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Before  she  could  reply  or  resist  he  had  closed  the  gate  gently 
on  her,  leaving  her  standing  within  the  enchanted  ground  of 
her  new  paradise,  and  had  gone  back  alone,  through  the 
chequered  twilight  shadow  of  the  road.  The  echo  of  his  steps 
upon  the  gravel,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  he  passed  away, 
filled  her  with  a  sudden  sense  of  loneliness  and  of  ingratitude. 

'  0,  come  back,  come  back  I '  she  cried.  *  I  do  not  want  any 
one  but  you ;  I  do  not  wish  to  stay.' 

But  the  words  did  not  pierce  the  metal  gates  that  were  now 
closed  between  them  j  and  a  servant,  waiting  for  her,  approached 
her  with  so  courteous  a  deference,  that  she  forced  back  her 
tears,  and  began  to  dream  again  that  this  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  living  fairy-tale,  in  which  she,  from  the  obscure 
chrysalis  of  a  Waif  and  Stray,  would  change  into  the  winged 
and  glorious  butterfly  of  an  omnipotent  Princess. 

Through  a  wilderness  of  floral  beauty,  through  gorgeous 
autumn  flowers,  blooming  and  blazing  around  snowy  statues 
and  sparkling  fountain-spray,  through  aisles  of  scented  bushes 
and  of  orange-trees  powdered  with  their  yellowing  balls,  she 
was  led  into  the  house.  For  the  third  time  she  was  in  an 
abode  made  luxurious  and  elegant  by  wealth ;  for  the  third 
time  the  glow  and  shadow  and  subdued  brilliancy  of  gold  and 
silver,  paintings  and  statuary,  velvets  and  marbles,  were  about 
her  as  she  moved ;  for  the  third  time  the  fragrance,  the  grace, 
the  stillness,  the  indescribable  beauties  of  good  taste,  and  of 
choice  art,  filled  the  chambers  through  which  she  went.  And 
they  had  lost  none  of  the  unutterable  delight  which  at  the 
chateau  of  Yilliers  and  the  house  of  Coriolis  they  had  possessed 
for  her.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  as  she  saw  and  felt  their 
sorcery  ;  she  already  forgot  the  echo  of  the  steps,  at  whose  re- 
treating sound  her  tears  had  started  but  a  few  moments  earlier. 

She  saw  no  one  in  any  of  the  rooms  and  galleries  she  tra- 
versed. Her  conductress,  a  Creole  woman,  took  her  in  silence 
through  them,  and  only  spoke  when,  at  length,  she  threw  one 
door  open. 

'Mademoiselle  will  wish  to  rest;  this  is  mademoiselle's  cham- 
ber,' she  said,  with  one  hand  lifting  up  the  silk  curtains  before 
the  entrance. 

Viva  gave  a  cry  of  delight — the  same  childlike,  eager,  rap- 
turous cry  as  when,  in  the  wine  country,  she  had  found  a  purple 
butterfly,  or  heard  a  new  legend  from  grand'mere. 

The  small  octagon  chamber  glistened  with  azure  and  white ; 
a  silver-winged  angel  hovered  over  the  little  sequestered  bed ; 
flowers  in  profusion  filled  each  nook  and  corner;  a  little  fragrant 
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fountain  played  in  a  jasper  basin ;  between  the  mirrors  was  a 
single  picture,  a  Proserpine  wandering  among  lilies  and  aspho- 
dels ;  beyond,  through  the  open  window,  lay  the  gardens  and 
avenues  and  orangeries. 

Viva  stood  in  a  trance  of  enchantment,  flushed,  mute,  beati- 
fied. 

The  curtain  fell  behind  her  :  she  was  left  alone.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  turn  to  the  mirror;  her  next  to  gaze  around  the 
chamber  that  was  '  hers/ 

The  little  wooden  chamber  under  the  ivy-covered  eaves  in 
her  old  home  had  been  kept  for  her  at  the  cost  of  many  a  per- 
sonal sacrifice ;  and  the  trifles  that  adorned  it  of  quaint  carving, 
or  of  oil  sketches,  had  been  the  gifts  of  most  tender  pity  or  most 
generous  love.  This  room  so  fair  to  her  sight,  was  but  one 
among  many  similar  in  the  house  of  a  great  personage  ;  and  all 
its  beauties  had  been  prepared,  not  for  her,  but  for  any  other 
visitant  who  might  be  guest  there. 

Yet  how  mean  and  poor  looked  that  little  room  of  grand'- 
m ore's  !  how  exquisite  and  luxurious  a  nest  was  this  ! 

'  The  fairies  have  remembered  me  at  last ! '  she  cried  aloud, 
with  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head  in  breathless  ecstasy. 

And  she  had  forgotten  one  who  never  had  forgotten  her 
through  all  the  years  wherein  the  fairies  had  been  silent  to  her 
call. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WHEN  he  went  thither  again  at  the  end  of  the  eight  days,  the 
servants  brought  him  a  little  note.  It  was  very  short,  and  like 
a  child's. 

*  MY  BEST  FRIEND, — I  &m  so  happy ;  I  never  dreamed  that 
any  life  could  be  one-half  so  beautiful.  They  take  me  to-day  to 
see  a  great  review  of  soldiers.  I  fear  that  I  shall  miss  you.  If 
I  do,  will  you  leave  word  whether  I  may  stay  here  three 
months?  The  Duchess  has  asked  me,  and  I  hope  very  much 
you  will  say  yes. — Your  own  VIVA. 

'  My  love  to  grand 'mere  and  Mistigri.  The  Duke  is  so  good 
to  me,  and  has  bought  me  such  magnificent  things.' 

He  read  it,  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  asked  them  for  a  pen- 
cil. Then  on  its  little  torn  envelope  he  wrote  the  one  word  of 
assent  required. 
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1  Give  that  to  mademoiselle,'  he  said  simply,  as  he  left  it  in 
the  servant's  hand,  and  went  out  from  the  gates. 

Mistigri  trembled  as  she  looked  up  in  his  face  that  was  white 
as  with  the  whiteness  of  death. 

The  months  went  by,  and  Tricotrin  might  have  been  num 
bered  among  tho  dead  for  any  sign  that  came  to  her  from  him. 
Where  lie  went  no  one  knew.     The  fishers  of  the  western  coast 
could  have  told,  and  they  only. 

The  weather  was  wild  and  fierce ;  storms  dashed  the  shores 
and  beat  the  boats  to  pieces  ;  the  nights  were  filled  with  hurri- 
canes, and  the  beach  was  strewn  with  driftwood  and  the  flotsom 
and  jetsoin  of  barks  broken  on  the  rocks.  All  through  that  bit- 
ter time  of  the  early  winter  ho  was  with  them.  It  was  no  new 
thing  ;  and  they  were  well  used  to  see  him  in  the  driving  gales 
— with  the  winds  tossing  his  hair,  and  the  rains  beating  on  his 
bare  chest  and  shoulders,  and  the  breakers  leaping  on  him  aa 
on  a  granite  block — bring  in  some  fishing-boat,  whose  load 
would  be  the  sole  support  of  some  drowned  sailor's  widow,  or 
launch  some  life-raft  through  the  surge  to  reach  the  stricken 
vessel  that,  reeling  and  dismasted,  ploughed  the  blackened 
sea. 

Few  winters  passed  but  brought  him,  in  the  time  of  peril, 
to  the  Biscay -beaten  coasts.  He  loved  sea  and  storm  like  some 
Norse  Viking  of  the  old  wild  years ;  the  rising  of  the  sullen 
winds  was  to  him  as  the  trumpet-note  to  the  war-horse  ;  the 
exultant  courage  in  him  delighted  in  the  contest  with  the 
waves;  and  he  loved  the  brave,  rough,  patient,  melancholy, 
great-souled  people  who  lived  beside  the  everlasting  waters, 
and  gained  something  of  the  grandeur  and  the  poetry  of  those 
waters  in  the  midst  of  so  much  rugged  poverty,  so  hard  a  con- 
fiict  for  the  bread  of  life.  For  many  years  he  had  appeared 
among  them  at  such  seasons ;  and  in  the  superstition  engen- 
dered by  the  mingled  tragedy  and  simplicity  of  their  existence, 
they  looked  upon  him  as  on  one  of  more  than  mortal  strength 
and  power,  at  whose  bidding  the  seas  released  their  prey,  anf. 
delivered  up  their  dead. 

That  he  made  music  at  their  feasts,  that  he  flung  their  nets 
over  his  shoulder,  that  he  stacked  sea-weed  for  their  aged  and 
infirm,  that  he  mended  their  sails,  singing,  as  he  sat  on  tho 
sands,  some  of  their  old-world  romances,  that  he  laughed  with 
their  handsome  fisher-maidens  pushing  a  boat  through  the 
surf, — all  these  things  had  not  made  them  the  less  deem  him 
half  a  god,  though  his  vigorous  limbs  were  clothed  in  their 
garb,  and  he  had  been  more  than  once  dashed,  bruised  and 
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senseless,  on  their  rocks  in  vain  effort  to  succour  some  sinking 
vessel. 

These  months  in  the  late  autumn  he  had  passed  among  them, 
in  the  salt,  hard,  fresh  seafaring  life.  If  pain  were  on  him,  he 
never  let  it  brood  on  undisturbed  ;  if  regret  or  desire  haunted 
him,  he  exorcised  them  by  some  means  or  other.  His  whole 
temperament  rebelled  against  the  weight  of  care  or  sorrow, 
and  sought  light  as  instinctively  as  do  the  sunflowers. 

Yet,  against  all  his  efforts  and  all  the  happy  philosophies 
that  had  kept  youth  so  bright  and  ardent  in  him,  through 
years  that  bring  the  burdens  of  age  to  many  men ;  against 
his  will  and  his  endeavour,  he  could  not  turn  his  thoughts  from 
Viva.  He  could  not  tear  out  from  him  the  jealous  carking 
care  that  filled  him  when  he  thought  of  her  in  strangers' 
hands,  the  hot  senseless  hope  which  lived  in  him,  against  all 
reason,  that  she  would  cling  to  him  still  in  preference  to  the 
things  of  pomp  and  power.  He  grew  to  hate  his  love  for  her, 
but  never  to  hate  her.  He  knew  that  it  had  lost  the  purity 
and  the  peace  which  had  sanctified  it  for  so  long ;  he  knew 
that  it  was  the  love  of  a  man  for  the  fair  eyes,  and  the  smiling 
mouth,  and  the  white  limbs  of  the  woman's  beauty  that  tempts 
him.  That  love  he  had  known  oftentimes ;  but  it  had  ever 
been  a  gay,  wind-tossed,  chance-sown  flower  in  his  path, — not 
a  long-cherished  blossom  like  this,  with  thorns  hid  in  the  heart 
of  its  sweet  white  leaves  to  wound  the  breast  upon  which  it 
was  clasped  in  caresses. 

He  hated  the  passion  that  had  sprung  up  in  him  from  out  of 
the  kindly  and  pitying  care  he  had  given  her.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  poison  all  the  tenderness  he  had  felt  for  her  in  the 
time  when  his  hand  had  played  with  her  hair,  or  his  lips  had 
touched  her  cheek  in  the  unthinking  and  negligent  fondness 
that  he  might  have  felt  for  a  favourite  dog.  It  was  on  the 
impulse  of  that  hate  for  his  own  instinct  of  jealous  possession 
that  he  had  embraced  the  offer  of  a  new  life  for  her,  dreading 
lest  his  love  made  him  blind  to  what  was  best  for  her,  dreading 
lest  it  warped  him  to  injustice  and  egotism. 

He,  careless  and  heedless  in  so  much,  watched  with  keenest 
scruple  his  own  nature,  lest,  under  the  angelic  guise  of  tender- 
ness for  her,  there  should  be  the  hellish  snake  of  envious  de- 
sire. He  had  served  her ;  all  she  had,  and  all  she  was,  she 
owed  to  him ;  at  his  will  he  could  have  cast  her  out  to  the 
starvation  of  an  unowned  beggar  girl.  For  this  cause  he  held 
himself  debarred  by  all  common  law  of  honour  from  any  shape 
of  tyrannous  usurpation  over  that  which  lay  thus  wholly  at  hia 
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mercy.  The  titles  that  other  men  might  hare  thought  gave 
him  the  rights  to  do  with  her  as  he  would,  were  in  his  sight 
the  strongest  forbiddance  from  all  such  rights'  despotic 
exercise. 

Once  he  had  saved  a  bird  whose  wing  was  broken  ;  it  had 
been  in  his  earliest  boyhood,  and  he  had  grown  to  love  fer- 
vently the  creature  he  had  succoured,  whose  shattered  pinion 
he  had  bound,  and  whose  food  and  water  and  sod  of  grass  had 
been  his  daily  care  for  months  through  a  keen  snow-laden 
winter.  With  the  spring,  just  as  its  song  grew  music  on  his 
ear,  and  the  brightness  of  its  pretty  eyes  rewarded  him,  the 
little  lark  fluttered  its  feathers  in  impatient  longing,  and  beat 
its  beak  against  the  cage  that  had  so  long  been  its  sanctuary 
from  the  winds  and  the  hail  that  had  struck  so  many  birds 
down,  frozen,  on  the  ice-bound  earth. 

He,  a  mere  child,  had  wept  grievously  as  he  saw  that  fever- 
ish fretting  of  the  lark  which  wished  to  leave  him.  Some 
others  standing  by  laughed  to  see  his  tears. 

'  Silly  lad  ! '  they  cried  ;  '  can  the  bird  escape  you  ?  Bend  its 
cage- wires  closer,  so  shall  you  always  have  it  with  you.' 

But  the  boy  had  shaken  his  head. 

'  I  have  done  it  good ;  shall  I  do  it  evil  ?  It  must  be  free 
to  stay  or  to  go,  else  what  is  its  love  worth  ?  * 

And  he  had  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  turned  it  to- 
wards the  west,  where  the  sun  was  setting.  Then  he  waited 
and  watched. 

The  lark  saw  the  glow  of  the  sun  and  moved,  and  lighted 
awhile  on  the  edge  of  its  prison-house ;  then  with  one  glorious 
burst  of  song  soared  upward,  higher  and  higher,  towards  the 
golden  radiance  of  the  skies. 

He  looked  after  it  as  it  flew,  with  the  great  tears  blinding 
his  eyes ;  but  he  smiled  as  he  heard  the  hymn  of  its  joy. 

'  It  is  happy,'  he  said  gently,  as  he  hung  the  cage  on  the 
bough  of  an  oak;  '  and  when  the  winter  comes  back,  perhaps 
it  wall  be  glad  to  come  too.' 

But  the  bird  never  returned,  though  the  empty  cage  stood 
open  all  the  seasons  through. 

The  same  impulse  as  had  moved  him  then,  moved  him  now. 
As  he  had  given  his  lark  its  liberty,  so  he  gave  her  freedom  to 
his  foundling.  What  was  fidelity  worth  only  born  of  coercion? 
The  song  of  the  lark  had  been  sweet  to  him ;  but  its  melody 
would  have  been  jarred  for  ever  had  it  come  from  the  throat 
of  a  captive.  The  love  of  the  child  had  been  sweet  to  him ; 
but  its  caress  would  have  been  embittered  to  him  fo 
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had  it  come  from  lips  on  whoso  breath  there  had  hovered  a 
sigh. 

Let  her  go — the  child  like  the  lark. 

If  the  summer  of  other  lands  seemed  fairer  to  her  sight,  she 
must  be  free  to  take  flight  to  them  ;  if  the  old  fostering  care 
seemed  dearer  than  the  glow  of  foreign  suns,  then  only  would 
the  love  be  willingly  given,  and  not  prison-born.  Any  way, 
the  door  was  opened ;  and  though  the  ingrate  should  wing 
swift  way  to  vapour-palaces  of  sunlit  cloud,  still  would  the  de- 
serted refuge  wait,  unclosed,  in  case  that  storm  and  snow  and 
driving  blasts  should  ever  bring  the  wanderer  home,  with 
drooping  wing  and  breaking  heart. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

The  thirtieth  day  of  the  last  month  came.  He  passed  once 
more  up  the  linden-lined  road.  The  bounteousness  of  colour 
that  had  so  late  made  the  earth  beautiful  with  fruit  and  flower 
had  shrivelled,  dropped,  and  perished.  Wild  winds  were 
tossing  the  russet  leaves,  and  the  great  woods  were  bare  and 
brown.  There  was  winter  in  the  air,  and  all  the  spikes  of  grass 
were  white  with  frost.  In  so  brief  a  space  all  the  brilliancy 
and  wealth  of  autumn  had  died  away  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  Was  the  brief  time  long  enough  likewise  to  kill  the 
young  warmth  of  a  girl's  heart  as  it  had  killed  the  colour  of 
the  earth  ? 

He  traversed  the  grounds  unobserved.  It  was  a  wild  and 
gloomy  day,  and  no  one  was  at  work  in  the  gardens.  The 
house  itself  was  long  and  low,  with  broad  windows  that  nearly 
touched  the  ground,  and  had  a  terrace  running  beneath  them. 
The  rooms  within,  at  all  times  visible,  were  doubly  clearly  seen 
from  the  bright  light  of  wood  fires  inside  them  that  glowed 
through  their  lozenge- shaped  panes. 

Instinctively  before  one  he  paused. 

In  the  full  illumination  of  ruddy  colour  that  was  reflected 
back  from  the  mirror-lined  walls  of  the  room,  and  glowed  upon 
the  rose  hue  of  its  velvet  hangings,  he  saw  her ;  and  his  heart 
beat  thick  with  longing  and  with  fear,  with  hope  and  with 
despair. 

She  stood  upon  the  hearth  in  the  full  warmth  of  the  fire- 
flames,  and  was  laughing,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  as  she 
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tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  air  a  pretty  golden  toy,  a  Protean 
Arlecchino,  jewelled  and  enamelled,  that  went  through  change- 
ful antics  as  he  was  tossed  or  poised.  Her  face  was  radiant  with 
laughter  at  the  puppet's  evolutions  ;  dainty  robes  clothed  her 
tall  slender  limbs,  and  trailed  behind  her  on  the  floor ;  gold 
buckles  glittered  on  her  pretty  feet ;  and  her  hair,  turned  back- 
ward in  the  Louis- Quatorze  fashion,  was  fastened  by  an  arrow 
of  gold  half  hidden  in  its  rippling  clusters ;  wealth  and  rank 
had  set  their  seals  on  her;  she  looked  no  more  a  child,  but  a 
beautiful  woman. 

What  need  had  ho  to  enter  ?  His  question  was  answered  by 
his  first  glance  at  her  face. 

Had  the  lark  coine  back  from  its  flight  through  the  sunlight 
ether  ?  Would  the  girl  come  back  from  her  ascent  into  the 
luxury  of  riches. 

His  heart  stood  still,  his  hope  died  out,  as  he  beheld  her. 
With  all  that  radiance  on  her  face,  where  was  the  shade  of  one 
regret  ?  With  all  that  mirth  upon  her  lips,  where  was  the  sigh 
of  one  remembrance  ?  He  had  lost  her  for  ever  ;  and  he  knew 
his  loss  as  well  as  though  he  had  seen  her  laid  down  in  her 
grave. 

Slowly,  and  with  one  long  backward  look,  he  turned  and 
moved  away  toward  the  dark  cold  shelter  of  the  woods ;  and 
she,  unconscious  all  the  while,  laughed  on,  tossing  her  Arlec- 
chino upward  in  the  fire-glow  till  his  jewels  sparkled,  and  his 
silvered  bells  rang  again. 

It  was  two  hours  later  when  Tricotrin  returned,  and  the  dark 
day  was  waning. 

He  desired  then  to  see  the  Due  de  Lira.  He  was  admitted 
at  once,  and  conducted  to  where  the  nobleman  spent  most  of 
his  hours  when  in  his  mother's  villa — a  small  lofty  book-lined 
room,  dusky  even  at  midday,  yet  rich  in  bronze  and  statuary  and 
antique  things  that  gleamed  curiously  from  out  the  twilight. 

Tricotrin  went  quickly  forward,  and  spoke  ere  his  host  could 
speak. 

'  I  have  kept  my  word ;  keep  you  yours.  Let  ine  see  Yiva. 
No,  do  not  speak !  Have  patience  with  me.  I  desire  to  see 
her  first  and  hear  you  later.  I  address  the  request  to  you 
since  she  is  beneath  your  roof;  but  my  right  to  her  is  not 
wholly  gone.  By  it  I  come  to  claim  her.' 

The  Due  de  Lira  looked  at  him  in  silence.  <Iis  face  was 
pale,  his  blouse  was  wet  with  night  dews,  his  eyes  ""ere  full  of 
speechless  woe,  like  the  dumb  woe  of  a  dog.  TKtfi  o  was  that 
in  him  which  made  his  hearer  obey  the  abrupt  and  fiery  dis- 
ooiirteeiy  of  the  command. 
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*  I  will  send  her  to  you  here/  lie  said,  as  briefly  as  he  rose, 
and  passed  out  through  the  door  of  his  chamber  and  closed  it 
behind  him. 

Some  moments  drifted  by — whether  many  or  few  he  who 
waited  could  not  have  told  ;  then  the  door  reopened,  and  with  a 
light  swift  bound  the  gay  grace  of  her  form  came  towards  him, 
all  lustre  and  light  in  the  gloom,  with  the  shining  Arlecchino 
still  in  her  hand.  It  was  with  a  cry  of  welcome  and  delight 
that  she  sprang  to  him ;  and  it  thrilled  through  him  as  tin 
song  of  the  lark  had  thrilled  through  his  heart  as  a  child. 

He  caught  her  with  unconscious  passion  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her  with  kisses  that  burned  her  cheek  like  fire ;  then  as 
suddenly  he  loosened  her  from  his  embrace,  and  put  her  from 
him.  He  remembered  that  he  had  no  right  to  force  on  her 
caresses  for  which  in  a  brief  while  she  might  blush  with  shame  ; 
no  right  to  steal  their  virginity  from  lips  that  another  might 
soon  seek  with  a  lover's  or  a  husband's  title. 

She,  all  innocent  of  his  thoughts,  laughed  up  in  his  eyes. 
Her  hair  had  been  ruffled  by  his  touch,  and  her  delicate  dress 
stained  by  the  night-dews  on  his  own,  and  the  toy  she  held 
bruised  and  bent  by  the  violence  of  his  embrace. 

*  O,  the  poor  Arlecchino ! '    she  cried,  '  how  you  have  hurt 
hkn  !    And  he  cost  a  thousand  francs  in  the  Palais  Eoyal  yes- 
terday.' 

With  an  inexpressible  impulse  he  dashed  the  puppet  from 
her  hold  on  to  the  ground. 

I  That  is  how  you  greet  me  ! ' 

She,  who  had  never  heard  that  bitter  burning  passion  in  his 
voice  before,  stood  silent,  trembling,  afraid,  amazed,  gazing  at 
him  with  her  bright  large  eyes.  She  did  not  know  what  she 
had  done. 

I 1  did  not  mean  anything,'  she  murmured ;  '  it  is  only — the 
Arlecchino  amused  me  so,  and  he  is  broken.' 

The  words  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  roused  him  from  the 
delirium  of  wounded  love  thathad  found  its  violence  an  issue  in 
the  toy's  destruction.  He  stooped  for  the  puppet,  and  raised 
it ;  his  rival  of  tinsel  and  clockwork  that  was  before  him  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  creature  who  owed  him  her  salvation !  His 
voice  trembled,  but  was  very  gentle  as  he  answered  her. 

'Forgive  rrt,  Viva;  I  erred  greatly.  I  had  no  right  to 
bruise  your  plaything;  above  all,  as  I  have  not  a  thousand 
franca  to  gw«,  for  anj  toy.  But  I  have  skill  at  these  things, 
and  I  will  mend  his  injuries  ;  and — for  my  violence  give  me 
your  pardoa. 
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The  words  found  their  instant  way  to  the  still  fond  heart  of 
the  child. 

'  O,  what  do  I  care  for  the  toy  ? '  she  cried.  '  The  "Duke  will 
buy  me  another.  I  was  only  afraid  I  had  angered  you ;  and — 
I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  once  more  ! ' 

He  answered  her  nothing,  but  stooped  his  head  over  the 
Arlecchino.  The  welcome  was  little  worth  ;  it  was  the  welcome 
of  a  playful  unconcerned  affection ;  and  already  she  looked  to 
a  rich  man  for  the  solace  of  her  woes,  the  provision  of  her 
pleasures. 

Viva  looked  at  him  earnestly,  in  some  perplexity  ;  she  was 
afraid  that  she  had  pained  him ;  but,  also,  she  was  irritated  that 
he  should  have  acted  so  strangely.  Three  months  had  been 
sufficient  space  for  her  to  have  learned  to  look  upon  herself  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  witchery  to  whom  all  should  bow  and 
give  way. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them ;  a  silence  that  she 
spent,  almost  instinctively,  in  noting  the  stains  of  the  grasses 
and  the  rains  upon  his  linen,  and  thinking  how  much  nobler 
he  would  look  if  he  wore  velvet,  like  the  men  whom  she  had 
seen  of  late.  The  feminine  mind  played  with  frivolities  and 
caprices  while  the  masculine  soul  suffered  a  mute  martyrdom. 

At  last  he  looked  up,  laying  the  puppet  down. 

'  The  toy  will  be  none  the  worse ;  I  will  remedy  what  is 
amiss.  And  now,  have  you  forgotten,  Viva,  that  this  day  is 
the  last  of  those  which  you  were  asked  to  pass  here  ?  ' 

She  started,  and  a  flash  of  remembrance  and  of  terror  came 
over  all  her  face. 

*  I  had  forgotten  it,'  she  murmured. 

*  And  you  regret  it  ?  ' 

She  looked  down  ;  and  he  saw  her  mouth  quiver.  She  said 
nothing. 

1  You  have  been  happy  here,  then  ? '  he  asked. 

*  O — happy  ? — yes ! '  she  murmured,  the  flood-gates  of  her 
enthusiastic  speech  opened  at  last.     '  Happy  ?   "Why,  it  is  like 
enchantment.   You  do  not  know  how  beautiful  the  life  is.  They 
have  been  so  good  to  me :    they  have  given  me  a  little  horse, 
snow-white,  and  a  hundred  pretty  things  like  Arlecchino,  and 
many  dresses,  all  as  beautiful  as  this,  and  some  more  so  ;   and 
then  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  is  like  a  picture  ;  and 
one  has  never  even  to  pour  out  a  glass  of  water  for  oneself ; 
and  my  own  room  is  so  exquisite ;  and  the  Duke  is  always  giving 
me  some  new  surprise  or  pleasure.     You  do  not  know  what  it 
is.     And  then  one  feels  so  great,  too — like  a  princess — among 
it  all.' 
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*  And  who  loves  you  ? — whom  do  you  love  in  it  ?  * 

The  question  was  passionate  in  its  scornful  demand — ii« 
.ehement  reminder  of  the  one  thing  lacking. 

*  Love  ?  '    she  echoed.     '  O,  no  one.     But  then  it  is  all  so 
magnificent ;  it  does  not  matter  about  that.' 

*  Tou  have  learnt  the  world's  lesson  swiftly,'  he  muttered  as 
he  swung  from  her. 

The  heartless  creed  couched  in  the  guileless  words  struck 
him  with  an  intolerable  suffering.  What  avail  to  have  given 
her  care  and  tenderness  for  all  these  years?  A  month  of 
luxury  outweighed  them  all. 

'  I  am  very  different  to  what  I  was,'  Viva  retorted,  with  a 
certain  petulance  and  offended  pride,  as  instinctively  she 
glanced  at  herself  in  one  of  the  mirrors. 

Although  it  was  twilight,  she  could  see  the  gleam  of  her  gold 
arrow  in  her  hair,  and  the  trailing  grace  of  her  azure  skirts. 

*  Tou  could  not  speak  a  sadder  truth.' 

The  words  were  hoarse  in  his  throat  with  the  acuteness  of 
disappointed  mortification.  Unconsciously  he  had  hoped,  far 
more  than  he  knew,  that  the  ties  of  old  association  and  of  grati- 
tude might  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations that  sought  to  break  them  asunder.  Unknown  to  him- 
self, the  idea  that  the  gilded  restrictions  of  a  lofty  station  would 
gall  her  much  as  they  would  have  galled  him  had  misled  him  ; 
and,  relying  on  the  free-born  temper  of  the  child,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  ambitious  vanities  that  ran  with  it. 

'  A  sad  truth  ! '  echoed  Viva,  with  all  her  graceful  petulance 
in  arms  against  the  attack  upon  her  vanity,  while  her  eyes 
sought  the  beloved  reflection  of  herself  in  the  mirror.  '  A  very 
happy  one  surely  !  Tou  might  as  well  say  that  it  is  sad  that 
the  exquisite  little  old  duchess  here,  who  is  just  like  one  of  her 
own  porcelain  figures,  does  not  resemble  grand'mere  clicking 
over  the  snow  in  her  wooden  shoes,  or  peeling  onions  to  put  in 
the  soup-pot.' 

*Por  shame,  Viva,'  he  cried  vehemently.  'Have  you  less 
gratitude  than  the  stray  lambs  feel  for  the  hands  that  fed  them 
when  they  were  motherless  ?  Tour  duchess !  I  know  little  of 
her ;  but  I  know  that  if  all  her  life  through  she  have  had  the 
truth  and  courage  and  charity  and  chastity  of  the  brave  old 
woman  you  despise,  it  will  be  well  for  her  when  her  last  hour 
comes.  What  think  you  the  noble  old  soul,  who  wearies  for 
ft  sight  of  your  face  as  she  sita  by  her  lonely  hearth,  would  feel 
if  she  had  heard  your  words  now  ?' 

The  rebuke  was   passionately  uttered ;   it  touched  her  to- 
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remembrance,  contrition,  and  all  the  affection  still  strong  in 
her  beneath  the  selfishness  that  stifled  it.  She  sprang  to  him 
with  all  the  charming  impulsive  grace  of  her  childhood. 

'  She  would  call  me  wicked  aud  worthless,  as  I  am.  My 
tongue  should  have  been  cut  out  before  it  should  have  breathed 
a  word  against  her.  Dear  old  grand' mere  !  I  care  for  her  so 
much — I  do  indeed.  It  is  only  everything  here  is  so  different ; 
it  makes  me  forget,  I  think ;  it  turns  my  head  dizzy  like  wine.' 

'  The  wine  of  flattered  vanity — yes.  Heads  wiser  and  older 
than  yours  grow  drunk  on  it,'  he  said  with  a  quick  impatient 
sigh  as  he  turned  slightly  from  her. 

'  You  think  me  cruel  and  foolish,  then  ?  *  she  murmured  with 
a  touch  of  piteousness. 

Her  reverence  and  love  for  him  were  stronger  than  anything 
else  as  yet  in  her,  and  were  making  her  odious  in  her  own  sight 
if  she  were  unworthy  in  his. 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  smile,  whose  sadness  and 
whose  tenderness  she  could  not  measure ;  for  they  were  beyond 
her  knowledge. 

'A  little  cruel — youth  always  is  in  its  own  intense  self- 
absorption  ;  and — as  for  foolishness,  we  cannot  look  for  you 
to  be  very  wise;  but  you  follow  the  world's  wisdom  in 
choosing  the  things  of  the  world.  But  how  will  it  be  with 
you,  Viva,  if  you  be  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  only  life  I  can 
give  you  ? ' 

He  saw  her  turn  pale ;  and  she  gave  a  swift  upward  glance 
of  alarm. 

4 1  will  try  and  be  content,'  she  said  softly  ;  and  her  promise 
was  sincere. 

But  scarcely  any  answer  could  have  stung  him  more.  He 
knew  what  content  that  has  to  be  striven  for  is  worth  ;  he  felt 
all  the  bitterness  of  such  niggard  return  for  the  lavishness  of 
his  own  donations.  He  repressed  the  words  that  rose  to  his 
lips.  She  had  been  so  utterly  and  entirely  his  debtor,  that  he 
would  not  bring  against  her  the  charge  of  her  ingratitude,  lest 
$  should  seem  like  a  citation  of  his  own  benefits. 

*  You  mean,'  he  said  calmly  at  length,  though  the  calmness 
was  very  hard  to  attain,  '  that  you  could  not  be  simply  and 
sincerely  happy  in  your  own  life,  having  once  tasted  the  luxury 
and  brilliancies  of  this  ?  You  mean,  that  if  you  have  to 
return  to  grand'mere  and  her  cottage  you  will  rebel  with 
ceaseless  regret  against  them  both  ?  ' 

Viva  hung  down  her  head,  and  her  eyes  went  'Distinctively  to 
the  gleam  of  her  golden  arrow  in  the  mirror. 
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'  No,  no,1  she  said  with  the  tears  trembling  in  her  voice ;  '  it 
is  not  that — I  love  you  so  dearly,  and  grand'inere  too — but  it 
is  only — ' 

'Only  what?' 

'  That  I  think  I  am  born  for  this  life.  I  always  seemed, 
somehow,  to  want  it  so  much,  even  when  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  like.  The  duchess  herself,  who  is  so  terribly  proud, 
says  that  she  is  sure  I  come  from  some  great  race  or  another ; 
and  it  may  be,  you  see.  W-hy  should  it  not  be,  when  all  this 
that  is  great  seems  to  come  to  me  by  nature  ?  You  remember 
that  English  lord  with  the  beautiful  face  said  just  the  same 
thing  when  he  passed  me/ 

Tricotrin  made  no  answer. 

He  stood  in  the  shadow,  where  she  could  not  tell  what 
changes  swept  over  his  features.  It  cost  him  a  long  effort  ere 
he  could  reply  to  her  as  he  desired  to  do — without  trace  of  the 
conflict  that  raged  in  him.  It  was  a  strange  caprice  of  accident 
by  which,  in  the  very  words  with  which  she  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  herself,  she  thrust  deeper  into  his  soul  the  iron 
wherewith  she  so  all  unconsciously  stabbed  him. 

'  You  may  be  right,'  he  said  at  length.  '  Though  beware 
how  you  lean  on  the  thought  of  some  lofty  origin  ;  it  will  be 
but  a  broken  reed  at  best.  I  see,  however,  plainly  one  thing  : 
that  whether  you  come  of  prince  or  peasant,  you  will  never 
again  be  happy  in  obscurity.  You  would  sooner  go  away  to 
Coriolis  than  back  to  grand'inere.1 

Viva  coloured  hotly. 

'Only  to  CoriokYs  fame:  it  has  greatness  in  a  way  at 
least/ 

'  Greatness !  Q-ood  God !  how  irresistibly  what  is  vile  looks 
fair  in  the  eyes  of  woman !  Pshaw  !  What  avail  to  rear  you 
fickle  exquisite  things  in  innocency  and  solitude  ?  You  iind 
your  way  to  Bin  and  its  pomps  as  instinctively  as  mice  steal 
out  to  honey.' 

The  violence  of  the  words  escaped  him  ere  he  knew  it  in  the 
insupportable  anguish  that  it  was  to  him  to  find  her  thus 
wedded  to  vain  things,  and  turned  from  all  that  he  had  thought 
would  grow  but  dearer  to  her  by  their  absence. 

She — ignorant  of  his  meaning,  but  comprehending  only  that 
he  deemed  her  inconstant  and  unworthy — stood  with  the  tears 
in  her  eyes — half  of  sorrow,  half  of  offence.  She  knew  that 
she  had  been  heartless  and  wrong ;  but,  also,  she  felt  herself 
aggrieved. 

She  could  not  tell  that  the  feeling  which  moved  him  was  the 
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consciousness  that  she,  unless  lifted  from  temptation  and  en- 
circled by  the  safeguards  of  a  sure  and  lofty  position,  was  pre- 
cisely of  the  nature  that  \vould  be  swiftest  drawn  down  to 
gilded  evil ;  that  would  be  easiest  lured  to  drink  of  the  per- 
fumed wines  which  poison  as  they  intoxicate.  The  very  igno- 
rance and  purity  of  her  mind  would  lay  her  open  and  un- 
guarded to  the  seductions  which  would  come  to  her  with  every 
appeal  to  her  vanity  and  her  tastes,  and  with  all  the  darker 
traits  veiled  from  her  and  unguessed.  He  saw  that,  had  the 
desire  of  his  heart  been  given  him,  and  the  creature  of  his  love 
been  his,  there  could  have  waited  for  him  in  the  future  no 
other  fate  than  the  fate  of  Bruno. 

She  did  not  know  this. 

The  lovely  careless  graceful  thing,  thinking  of  her  golden 
arrow  in  her  hair  and  the  azure  glisten  of  her  dress,  never  even 
dreamed  of  the  sharp  despairing  torture  of  the  man.  And  he 
took  heed,  even  in  his  torture,  that  she  should  not.  Why  vex 
the  thoughtless  heart  of  a  child  by  letting  her  behold  a  wound 
which  she  could  neither  measure  nor  comprehend  P 

Not  to  pain  her  was  his  first  thought ;  and  he  crushed  tha 
thorns  into  his  own  breast  unseen,  rather  than  let  them  touch 
the  hand  which  she  might  have  stretched  out  in  pity  had  she 
known  that  they  were  wounding  him. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them ;  when  he  spoke,  it 
was  gently  and  gravely. 

'  I  seem  harsh  to  you,  my  child.  I  am  not  so,  Q-od  knows. 
Tou  have  the  foibles  of  your  sex  in  a  strong  degree ;  but  we 
should  scarce  expect  you  to  be  free  from  them,' — with  such  a 
face  as  yours,  and  barely  sixteen  summers  over  your  bright 
head  !  You  are  enamoured  of  your  life  here,  doubtless,  though 
to  my  thinking  the  life  you  have  led  was  far  simpler,  and  freer, 
and  happier.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  seem  to  have  forgot, 
Viva;  your  sojourn  here  was  but  for  a  visit.  Though  you 
have  been  given  so  many  gifts,  you  are  but  a  stranger.' 

She  was  silent.  He  saw  once  more  the  quiver  of  disap- 
pointment on  her  mouth.  She  had  never  thought  of  this — to 
her  belief  it  had  been  the  fairies  who  had  brought  her  to  her 
rightful  heritage. 

1  Tou  have  forgotten  that  ?  *  he  pursued.  '  Tou  have  for- 
gotten then,  also,  that  to-day  you  were  to  go  back  with  me  to 
your  own  old  home,  since  no  guest  can  outstay  the  limits  of  her 
invitation  ? ' 

Yiva  lifted  her  bead,  with  an  impetuous  passion  in  the 
gesture. 

Q 
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*  O  wait,  wait ! — hear  me  !  It  is  not  because  I  am  ungrate- 
ful,  not  because  I  do  not  love  you  and  grand'mere  with  all  my 
soul;  but,  indeed,  I  must  be  something  great  somehow.  If  it 
be  only  charity  here,  I  will  not  stay.  I  know  I  was  born  an 
aristocrat  like  themselves.  I  will  not  remain  for  their  alms, 
however  splendid  they  be.  But  do  let  me  go  on  the  stage.  I 
need  not  be  wicked  as  that  cruel  Coriolis  is.  I  will  obey  ail 
you  wish  ;  I  will  do  all  you  say ;  but  there  I  could  conquer  the 
world, — or  what  is  the  use  of  the  beauty  you  all  tell  me  I  have? 
It  13  not  because  I  am  heartless,  not  because  I  do  not  feel  all 
that  you  and  grand'mere  have  done  for  me ;  but  I  know  that  if 
I  go  back  to  be  shut  up,  all  the  long  winter  through,  in  our 
little  room  by  the  river,  I  shall  die  just  with  longing  for  some 
other  world,  like  the  Mexican  bird  that  the  sailor  son  of  Sarazin 
brought  his  mother  from  over  the  seas  ! ' 

The  whole  pent-up  passion  of  the  girl's  heart  broke  out  in 
the  vehement  words.  Under  the  terror  that  she  would  have  to 
return  to  the  monotony  and  peasant  companionship  of  her  home, 
the  flood-gates  of  her  impetuous  desire  were  unloosed;  and 
there  poured  out  before  him  the  turbulent  stream  of  her  long- 
repressed  thoughts. 

Of  what  the  stage  was  in  reality  she  had  even  yet  little 
notion ;  it  was  only  in  her  sight  a  means  whereby  women  of 
beauty  and  genius  soared  their  way  from  obscurity  and  poverty 
into  the  light  of  the  world's  adulation.  Every  sentence  she 
uttered  pierced  him  to  the  heart  with  the  sharpness  of  steel ; 
but  she  knew  naught  of  that.  She  knew  only  that  he  loved 
her.  Why,  then,  should  he  deny  her  this  one  yearning  of  her 
nature — to  be  great  ? 

He  let  her  speak  on,  answering  her  nothing.  To  answer  her 
must  have  been  to  either  condemn  or  affright  her;  and  he 
dreaded  lest  she  should  see  the  tempest  that  raged  in  his  heart 
of  grief,  and  despair,  and  desire. 

This  was  all  that  he  had  reared  her  for — to  hear  her  speak 
of  the  river-nest  that  had  sheltered  her  as  of  some  prison- 
house,  and  beseech  his  permission  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
vilest  women  of  Paris  ! 

But  of  what  he  suffered  there  was  no  trace  in  his  voice,  when, 
ftt  length,  he  replied  to  her, 

'  I  have  told  you — I  would  rather  see  you  in  your  grave  than 
on  the  stage.  But  that  may  be  a  prejudice.  You  are  right, 
an  actress  may  be  as  noble  and  pure  a  woman  as  any  other  of 
Ler  sex,  but — if  she  be,  she  is  hissed  off  the  boards !  I  see 
well  that  your  heart  is  set  on  some  far  different  life  than  any  I 
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can  give  you.  I  will  think  awhile  on  all  you  have  said,  and  seo 
you  again.  Meantime,  go ;  and  if  you  can,  bid  your  host  coino 
to  me.' 

She  paused  before  him,  wistfully: 

'  You  are  angered  against  me  ?  ' 

He  stooped  to  her,  and  there  was  an  emotion  in  his  voice 
that  she  had  never  heard  before  as  he  answered  her. 

'  Child,  if  with  years  you  grow  the  guiltiest  woman  that  ever 
shamed  her  sex,  /  shall  have  pardon  for  you.  Can  you  not 
even  dream  what  love  is  ?  ' 

She  looked  at  him  half  fearfully,  her  great  eyes  wide-opened 
like  a  startled  stag's.  Of  such  a  tenderness  as  this  she  had  no 
conception ;  yet  it  stirred  her  to  a  vague  terror  and  an  intense 
sense  of  worthlessness  and  weakness  beneath  the  divine  great- 
ness of  fen  A  a  gift. 

With  a  sudden  wild  awakening  to  its  strength  and  her  own 
blindness,  she  stretched  her  hands  out  to  him  with  a  broken 
cry. 

1  Ah  !  who  will  ever  care  for  me  like  that  again? ' 

For  this  one  instant  the  supreme  value  of  this  priceless 
benediction  outweighed  with  her  all  lower  and  baser  things. 
She  saw,  in  that  one  moment,  that  never,  so  long  as  her  life 
should  last,  would  such  a  love  as  this  be  hers  again. 

A  delirious  hope  flashed  on  him.  He  caught  her  hands 
against  his  breast,  and  held  them  there  with  convulsive  force. 

'  Would  that  love  suffice  to  you,  Viva  ?  If  you  wandered 
with  me  always  —  were  never  severed  from  me — would  you 
sigh  then  for  the  golden  gifts  of  the  rich,  or  the  triumphs  of 
Coriolis  ? ' 

His  eyes  fastened  on  her  face  with  feverish  longing,  with 
thirsty  dread  and  desire  mingled,  to  read  his  answer  there.  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  looking  up  at  him  with  innocent  wonder, 
knowing  no  meaning  in  his  question  save  that  she  should  go 
whithersoever  he  went  in  his  wanderings,  as,  when  a  child,  she 
had  often  begged  to  do. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  she  said  tenderly,  and  with  a  tremor  in 
the  answer,  for  she  loved  him  in  return  very  fondly,  though 
with  a  love,  to  him,  wellnigh  more  cruel  than  her  hate  would 
have  been.  '  I  am  always  so  happy  when  I  am  with  you ;  only 
—only — it  is  to  be  great,  too,  that  I  want ! ' 

He  dropped  her  hands,  and  turned  away.  The  hope  of  a 
moment's  span  was  gone. 

'  Send  your  host  to  me,'  he  saiu  briefly. 

She  went  as  he  bade  her  slowly,  musingly,  with  a  certain 
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terror  and  vague  sense  of  loss  and  of  remorse  upon  her.  Sho 
forgot  the  errand  on  which  he  had  sent  her;  but  went  almost 
mechanically  to  her  own  room,  and  curled  herself  among  its 
velvet  cushions,  and  buried  her  face  among  its  hot-house 
flowers,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break — why,  she  could 
scarce  have  told. 

She  had  said  the  truth  sincerely,  yet  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  heartless  and  ungrateful;  she  felt,  too,  though  indefinitely, 
that  in  the  answer  she  had  given,  she  had  in  some  way  or 
another  divorced  her  life  from  that  of  the  one  she  loved  best. 
Best,  although  it  waa  the  thoughtless  and  half-cruel  child's  love 
that  she  rendered  him  ;  best,  although  the  riches  and  glamour 
of  the  world  were  before  him  in  her  sight. 

In  her  solitude  she  thought  more  sadly  and  more  gravely  of 
him.  To  go  wiih  him  in  his  wanderings  as  she  had  used  to 
pray  to  do, — she  wondered  how  it  would  be  with  her  if  she  did 
BO.  She  remembered  many  happy  hours  spent  with  him  in 
careless  freedom  ;  among  the  yellow  wheat  or  the  ripened 
vines  ;  drifting  down  the  river  in  some  great  cumbrous  boat, 
that  was  yet  so  darkly  picturesque,  with  its  heavy  tawny  sails 
and  loads  of  corn  or  fruit ;  or  sitting  under  the  broad-leaved 
chestnut-trees  before  some  farm-house  door,  listening  while 
the  delicate  delicious  music  of  the  Straduarius  echoed  through 
the  evening  air,  and  made  the  very  watch-dog  lift  his  head  to 
listen.  She  remembered  so  many  of  those  joyous  seasons — 
life  made  up  of  them  would  surely  be  fair  to  the  sight  and  the 
senses  ? 

zind  then  with  him  she  knew  her  better  nature  reigned  as  it 
never  did  in  his  absence:  she  was  purer,  simpler,  braver, 
nobler,  beneath  his  influence  than  under  any  other.  She  knew 
as  well  as  he  that  in  this  life  that  she  now  led  she  had  deterio- 
rated. She  knew  that  for  sake  of  every  better  and  higher 
thing  in  her  she  should  cast  off  all  these  desires  for  a  fate  he 
could  not  give  her,  and  surrender  herself  in  innocence  and 
contentment  to  the  safety  and  simplicity  of  her  old  life  beneath 
his  will.  He  had  been  to  her  in  the  stead  of  country,  parentage, 
home,  and  brethren :  he,  he  alone,  as  far  as  her  memory  could 
reach,  had  bestowed  on  her  everything  she  had  received,  from 
the  very  bread  that  had  appeased  her  daily  hunger.  And  all 
the  reward  that  she  had  giver,  him  had  been  to  pine  for  an 
alien  greatness,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  him  through  the  years 
to  come  !  She  was  hateful  in  her  own  sight ;  hateful  and  full 
of  guilt.  Her  heart  went  out  to  him  in  childlike  contrition 
and  longing  tenderness ;  but  her  pride  and  the  lusts  of  her 
Viuity  drew  her  from  him. 
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To  wander  with  him  always — what  would  it  bo  but  to  be 
always  among  the  people  ?  True,  they  loved  and  honoured  him, 
and  his  step  brought  gladness  and  mirth  at  his  coming,  as  tlit- 
foot  of  the  wine-god  sowed  thyme  and  flowers  wherever  it  fell 

But  it  was  ever  among  the  homes  of  the  poor  that  he  dwelt, 
in  their  fields  that  he  laboured,  in  their  festivities  that  he 
shared.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  would 
never  break  bread  beneath  a  great  man's  roof.  The  domf 
under  which  he  worshipped  was  the  blue  of  the  starlit  sky, 
and  the  ears  for  which  his  melodies  were  breathed  were  the 
ears  that  through  long  labour  had  only  heard  the  moving  of 
scythes,  or  the  beating  of  oars,  or  the  whirling  of  steam-wheels, 
and  had  been  deadened  and  deaf  to  the  sweet  sermons  of 
music.  To  be  with  him  was  to  be  '  of  the  people  '  for  ever  ;  for 
ever  to  be  banished  from  the  triumphs  of  greatness,  from  the 
luxuries  of  wealth. 

And  though  the  graciousness  of  love,  and  courage,  and 
poetry,  and  charity,  and  tolerance,  and  peace,  would  be  with 
her  in  the  life,  she  still  recoiled  from  it  because  it  would  be 
without  the  dreamy  splendours  and  sensualities  of  riches,  and 
without  brilliancy  in  the  sight  of  men  to  whom  she  would  still 
bo  but  a  Waif  and  Stray. 

I  must  be  great ! '  she  murmured  vehemently.  *  I  am  sure  I 
came  from  greatness  I ' 

She  could  not  doubt  it,  as  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
her  face  in  the  mirror  opposite ;  there  were  patrician  pride  and 
patrician  blood  in  every  line  and  hue  of  it,  flushed  though  its 
hot  cheeks  were,  and  tear-laden  its  brimming  eyes. 

She  felt  herself  the  offspring  of  some  mighty  race,  and 
destined  to  some  mighty  sovereignty  :  should  she  be  false  to 
these  ?  No  ! — rather  must  she  be  i'alse  where  every  common 
bond  of  gratitude  claimed  fealty. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

TETCOTBIN  remained  long  where  she  had  left  him,  his  arms 
resting  on  a  marble  shelf  beside  him,  and  his  head  bent  down 
on  them. 

The  torture  of  doubt  was  ended ;  there  remained  in  its  stead 
the  dulness  of  despair. 

The  bird  chose  to  spread  its  wings  toward  the  glistening 
golden  roofs  of  king's  palaces ; — let  her  go !  If  she  came  not 
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of  her  own  will  to  find  her  repose  and  safety  in  his  bosom,  not 
by  lure  nor  by  prayer  would  he  recall  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  corpse  of  a  dead  hope  lay  heavy  on  him,  and 
its  coldness  chilled  to  ice  the  strong  and  vivid  blood  within  him. 

Yet  not  now,  even  in  his  own  heart,  did  he  reproach  her. 
It  had  been  his  own  folly,  he  deemed,  to  think  that  the  free, 
wandering,  homeless  life  of  a  man  who  was  poor  could  suffice 
to  the  fancy  and  needs  of  a  fair  woman-child.  Yet  not  once 
did  he  wish  he  were  rich  or  were  great, — the  love  that  would 
not  cling  to  him  because  he  could  not  strew  its  path  with  roses, 
and  fill  its  hands  with  gold,  was  love  worse  than  indifference 
in  his  eyes.  Indifference  might  have  been  cold,  but  love  such 
as  this  was  cowardly. 

An  hour  passed,  unwittingly  to  him ;  then  the  door  once 
more  unclosed  and  his  host  entered.  Tricotrin  started  and 
raised  himself  erect ;  in  the  dusky  ruddy  light  of  the  declining 
day  the  agitation  on  his  face  was  veiled. 

'  I  only  this  moment  learned  that  Viva  had  left  you,'  said 
the  Due  de  Lira.  *  It  seems  she  forgot  your  bidding  until  now. 
You  find  her—' 

He  paused,  hesitating  how  to  put  the  question  that  was  on 
his  lips. 

Tricotrin  filled  up  the  blank. 

*  Changed  ? — or  well  ?  Which  would  you  ask  ?  I  find  her 
— as  I  thought  to  find  her — ruined  for  the  life  with  which  she 
had  been  hitherto  content,  and  ready  to  hurl  herself  to  any 
depths  from  which  it  should  be  promised  her  she  would  rise 
enriched  and  great !  You  have  done  what  I  foresaw  would  be 
done :  I  do  not  blame  you.  You  have  only  brought  out,  under 
hot-house  heat,  the  native  evil  that  always  sleeps  in  such  fair 
frail  things  as  she.  You  have  thought  to  do  well  by  her, 
doubtless ;  but  how  is  it  well  to  make  a  creature,  half  infant 
and  half  woman,  loathe  all  that  is  honestly  hers,  and  crave  all 
that  can  never  be  hers  except  with  dishonour  ? — how  is  it  well, 
to  make  the  pure  bread  of  life  taste  coarse  and  abhorrent  to 
her,  and  only  the  honeyed  gilded  confections  that  poison  and 
cloy  become  the  sole  food  she  will  feed  on  with  appetite  ?  ' 

He  spoke  with  the  swift  eloquence  that  was  always  natural 
to  him  under  emotion ;  what  arrests  the  speech  on  most  men's 
lips  brought  it,  burning  and  rapid  as  fire,  to  his.  His  hearer 
listened  without  anger,  though  it  was  a  bohemian  who  rebuked 
him  for  what  the  world  would  have  called  a  generous  and  most 
marvellous  charity. 

'  You  do  us  some  wrong,  I  think,'  he  said  patiently.     'Here, 
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the  tastes  that  were  inherent  in  her  have  developed ;  that  is 
all.  Is  it  not  better  they  should  do  so,  while  yet  her  future  is 
undecided  and  malleable,  than  that  they  should  be  discovered 
by  herself  and  by  others  too  late  ?  ' 

'  Too  late  ! '  echoed  Tricotrin,  with  unconscious  violence.  'It 
is  always  too  late  for  a  child  to  discover  that  she  is  made  for 
riches,  and  rank,  and  honour,  when  she  is  motherless,  father- 
less, nameless,  and  penniless  1  What  avail  is  it  ever  for  such 
a  one  to  discover  that  she  pines  for  a  palace,  and  has  the 
graces  that  empresses  have  not?  What  avail  ever,  except  to 
lure  her  outward  to  the  road  where  vice  dresses  itself  as 
splendour,  and  disgrace  thrones  itself  as  a  sovereign,  and  the 
woman  who  counts  the  most  honours  is  the  woman  who  counts 
the  most  sins !  I  see  no  end  that  is  served,  except  such  an 
end  as  this,  by  her  learning  that  she  passionately  craves  what 
is  not  hers  by  birth  or  by  title,  and  can  never  be  hers  by  pur- 
chase unless  she  barter  her  beauty  for  it ! ' 

'  You  forget  our  covenant,'  interrupted  the  Due  de  Lira, 
still  gently,  for  he  interpreted  aright  the  despair  and  the  dread 
which  inspired  words  in  themselves  so  pregnant  of  offence  for 
him,  had  he  so  chosen  to  read  them.  '  You  cannot  think  us 
such  barbarians  that  we  can  forsake  this  lovely  child  when  once 
she  has  been  under  our  roof?  I  gave  you  my  word  to  provide 
in  such  measure  as  I  could  for  her  happiness.  It  is  I  who  am 
her  debtor  for  having  brought  so  much  of  youth,  of  gladness, 
and  of  freshness  into  my  own  sombre  existence.' 

Tricotrin  flashed  a  searching  burning  glance  upon  him :  he 
said  nothing,  but  in  that  glance  he  read  the  other's  heart  like 
a  book, — his  suspicions  were  confirmed. 

'My  mother  has  grown  to  attach  herself  to  Viva,'  the  noble- 
man pursued.  "  She  would  part  from,  her  with  regret ;  of  the 
girl's  own  contentment  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  This  life 
suits  her  well — let  her  lead  it.' 

'  How?  ' — his  teeth  were  set  hard  as  he  put  the  question. 

'  As  she  does  now.  I  have  no — absolutely  no — kindred.  I 
can  do  as  it  pleases  me  with  my  wealth  without  wronging  any. 
I  will  guarantee  to  her  such  a  fortune  as  shall  raise  her  above 
all  possible  neglect  qr  need.  For  a  year  or  more  she  can 
spend  her  time  in  such  studies  as  are  pleasures  to  her ;  then 
when  she  is  some  few  years  older  she  shall  enter  the  "  great 
world  "  that  she  longs  for,  in  such  fashion  as  shall  show  to  her 
only  its  brightest  side.  I  know  that  for  her  to  do  this  is  for 
you  to  surrender  all  the  claims  on  her  which  you  justly  hold 
as  her  sole  friend  and  protector ;  but  it  is  for  her  own  happi- 
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ness,  which,  I  think,  can  ill  be  made  in  any  other  way.  If  I 
wound  you  by  what  I  say  you  must  remember  that  in  saying  it 
I  only  keep  my  word.* 

*  I  thank  you ;  you  are  very  generous.' 

That  was  all  he  answered  aa  he  turned  and  paced  to  and  fro 
the  length  of  the  chamber.  He  knew  that  the  words  addressed 
to  him  were  spoken  in  honour  and  liberality ;  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  them  was  wrung  from  his  justice  ;  yet  he  could  have 
leapt  on  the  man  that  uttered  them  and  have  strangled  him, 
as  wild  beasts  do  their  foes. 

*  You  will  prefer  the  assurance  of  her  future  from  a  woman 
than  from  a  man,'  pursued  the  other ;  his  sympathies  were  too 
true  to  let  him  misconstrue  as  offence  to  himself  the  pain  that 
he  knew  his  words  caused.     '  My  mother  will  say  to  you  all 
that  I  say ;  in  her  name,  not  in  mine,  if  you  deem  it  better, 
can  the  conveyance  of  such  wealth  as  we  may  decide  on  be 
made  over  to  Viva.     She  has  attached  herself  to  the  child :  it 
will  lend  a  charm  to  her  last  years  to  see  so  graceful  a  creature 
about  her  in  all  the  brilliance  of  youth.     "What  more  can  I 
add  ?     Any  pledge,  any  security,  any  bond  you  may  wish  I 
will  give,  and  that  life  will  go  well  with  her  I  cannot  doubt. 
vSlie  is  not  one  of  those  formed  to  suffer ;  under  calamity,  or 
poverty,  or  shame,  she  might  kill  herself  like  enough,  but  exist 
in  pain  or  want  she  would  never.' 

'  That  is  true.'  He  paced  still  to  and  fro  the  chamber,  his 
head  sunk  down  on  his  chest.  He  knew  that  it  was  true ; 
tluit  this  child  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dreariness  of 
death  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  chills  of  the  night,  was  of  that 
temperament  to  which  existence  must  be  sweet,  rich,  uu- 
checkered,  or  else,— is  cast  off  by  rash  passion  in  the  first  hour 
of  desolation. 

He  knew  that  with  himself  happiness  could  not  come  to  her, 
since  in  her  sight  that  magic  gift  could  only  be  summoned  by 
a  wand  of  gold.  She  desired  these  things  which  now  were 
offered  to  her  ;  though  the  effort  were  to  kill  him  he  would  not 
seek  to  hold  her  through  her  gratitude,  nor  permit  pity  to 
approach  him  from  those  whom  she  selected  in  his  stead.  His 
pride  arose  to  repress  the  evidence  of  pain  before  the  man  to 
whom  her  allegiance  would  henceforth  be  given,  by  choice  of 
preference. 

He  came  and  stood  before  her  host,  grave,  calm,  with  a 
haughty  and  patient  composure,  beneath  which  all  passion  and 
nil  pain  were  alike  held  down  in  silence. 

'You  mako  A  great  offer — a  generous  offer/  he  said  briefly. 
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"  From  you,  moreover,  it  is  dictated  by  no  design  of  a  libertine 
no  desire  of  a  voluptuary.  I  comprehend  your  intention,  and  I 
honour  its  charity.  Its  acceptation  or  its  refusal  lies  with  her 
whom  it  concerns,  not  with  me.  It  were  idle  to  affect  doubt 
which  it  will  receive.  "Were  she  my  daughter  I  should  refuse, 
in  her  name,  a  liberality  which,  however  nobly  tendered,  must 
still  be  an  alms.  But,  having  no  sort  of  title  to  her  life,  I  can 
have  no  justification  in  forcing  her  away  from  your  charity, 
which  can  bestow  on  her  the  magnificence  she  covets,  to  retain 
her  under  mine,  which  can  scarcely  at  its  best  lift  her  above 
poverty.  Let  your  mother  state  to  her  to-night  what  you  have 
stated  to  me ;  let  her,  then,  weighing  well  the  two,  choose 
betwixt  you  and  me.  A  thing  of  so  much  moment  should  not 
be  hastily  adopted  or  rejected.  I  forsee  many  objections  to 
your  plan;  many  reasons  why  much  trouble  may  come  to  you 
through  it ;  we  do  not  know  whence  she  comes,  nor  who  may 
some  day  claim  her.  But  this  is  for  your  judgment ;  not  for 
mine.' 

The  Due  de  Lira  answered  nothing.  He  stood,  looking 
earnestly  and  with  a  curious  wonder  on  the  man  who  thus 
addressed  him  with  all  the  tone  of  one  gentleman  to  .another, 
though  speaking  of  poverty  and  clad  in  the  guise  of  a  labourer. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  he  spoke  aloud  the  perplexity  that  had 
baffled  him  from  the  hour  when  he  had  first  seen  the  revolu- 
tionist, with  the  hymn  of  the 'Marseillaise'  in  his  lips,  and 
the  red  flag  above  his  head,  drive  back  the  plunderers  from  out 
bis  court  of  honour. 

'  Tricotrin,  what  are  you  ?  Forgive  me  the  insolence,  if  in- 
solent it  be,  for  sake  of  the  friendship  I  would  bear  you  if  you 
let  me.  A  bohemian,  a  genius,  a  scholar,  a  democrat,  a  wan- 
derer, a  man  who  might  be  everything,  and  who  chooses  to  be 
nothing.  What  can  one  make  of  you  ? ' 

Tricotrin's  fine  delicate  lips  laughed  slightly. 

'  Sir,  the  people  do  not  share  your  perplexity.  I  would 
make  myself  intelligible  to  your  Order,  if  I  cared  for  their  com- 
prehension. I  am  no  mystery  that  I  know  of;  save  that  truly 
a  man  who  does  not  care  for  greed  or  for  gain  is  an  anomaly  in 
this  day.  But  1  do  not  care  to  speak  of  myself.  I  thank  you 
for  your  offer  of  friendship  ;  but  I  make  no  friendships.  And 
from  your  order  to  mine  they  would  savour  too  much  of  patron- 
age for  my  taste.  Let  us  rather  conclude  the  matter  which 
alone  unites  us — for  a  season.  You  desire  absolutely  to  adopt 
Yiva  into  your  family  and  your  station  ? ' 

'  I  do  BO.' 
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*  You  remember  that  contingencies  may  arise  that  I  cannot 
avert  ?     No  one  knows  whence  she  came,  nor  by  whom  she 
was  born  or  begotten  ;   there  is  the  possibility  at*  any  time  of 
claimants  arising ;    specially  so  when  she  is  of  prominence  in 
the  world.' 

'  That  we  must  hazard.  I  think  that  there  is  little.  I  have 
had  fresh  inquiries  instituted  whence  you  discovered  her;  but 
there  appears  no  clue  whatever  to  her  parentage  or  abandon- 
ment ;  and  the  crime  of  such  abandonment  will  keep  silent  its 
perpetrators.  Moreover,  who  has  seen  her  in  that  little  chalet 
by  the  Loire  ?  A  few  peasants  only.  There  are  indeed  Ccriolis 
and  her  young  lover ;  but  we  can  guard  her  from  their  sight 
until  such  time  as,  with  her  womanhood,  she  shall  have  so 
changed  that  they  would  never  dream  of  her  identity.  Unless 
you  choose  to  reveal  it,  none  need  recognise  her  in  the  new 
life  she  will  lead.' 

'  I  shall  not  do  so.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  cannot  guard  you  or  her  from  such  possibilities  ;  and  I 
deem  them  more  perilous  than  you  do.  "Women  like  Coriolis 
never  forget  aught  save  their  G-od.  Nor  on  the  other  hand 
will  I  surrender  my  right  to  have  free  access  to  her  whenever 
I  may  deem  fit.  Account  for  my  connection  with  her  as  you 
please  ;  but  I  will  not  be  debarred  from  some  watch  over  her 
life.' 

*  Heaven  forbid  you  should  be.     If  she  ever  forget  what  she 
owe  to  you — ' 

'She  will  forget  it.  It  is  not  remembrance  of  that  kind 
that  I  need ;  but  I  desire  to  have,  always,  the  power  to  judge 
for  myself  of  how  far  from,  or  how  near  to,  happiness  she  be. 
You  may  trust  me  to  exercise  the  power  in  such  wise  as  will  be 
best  for  her.  As  regards  wealth — it  would  not  be  just,  that 
taking  her  to  a  glittering  life,  she  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
chances  of  caprice,  or  left  to  poverty  if  your  mother  die.  There- 
fore, let  the  Duchesse  de  Lira  settle  on  her  such  sum  as  she 
shall  deem  just,  if  Viva  decide — and  there  can  be  no  question 
but  she  will  so  decide — on  acceptance  of  your  offer.  Let  her 
ponder,  well  understand  fully,  what  it  is  she  does.  As  she 
selects,  then  so  be  her  future.  If  I  do  not  thank  you  as  you 
may  deem  you  deserve,  believe  that  I  do  not  the  less  appreciate 
the  gentleness  and  benevolence  which  move  you.  I  leave  you 
to  acquaint  her  yourself  of  your  will  with  her.  You  can  then 
propose  to  her  all  that  you  desire,  and  see  if  she  accept  your 
guardianship  ;  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  she  will  do  so.' 

As  ho  turned  to  move  away,  his  host  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  arrest  him. 
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*  Stay !    Tricotriu,  if  it  give  you  pain,  if  it  cause  you  regret, 
to  part  with  her  to  our  keeping,  I  do  but  ill  repay  the  debt  I 
owe  to  you.' 

'  You  owe  me  none.  I  forced  my  people  from  plunder  and 
incendiarism  ;  think  you  I  should  have  done  otherwise  if  they 
had  attacked  the  house  of  my  enemy  ? ' 

'  No  matter,  I  do  not  hold  what  you  did  so  lightly.  Well 
as  they  loved  you  they  were  nigh  turning  on  you  for  thwarting 
them,  like  tigers  balked  of  their  spoil.  And  if  to  lose  the  child 
you  have  cherished  cause  you  one  pang  of  regret — ' 

Tricotrin  stopped  the  phrase  on  his  lips  with  a  smile  that 
had  an  irony  more  mournful  than  tears. 

'  Pshaw  !  Is  there  ought  that  we  love  that  does  not  stabs  us, 
somewise,  soon  or  late  ?  There  is  no  serpent  without  that  can 
sting  half  so  hard  as  the  tenderness  in  us  ! ' 

Then,  his  pride  forbidding  him  even  so  much  as  these  words 
of  reproach  and  lament,  he  laughed  as  he  passed  to  the  door. 

'  I  am  a  wanderer,  and  have  no  ties  to  be  ruptured.  You 
solve  a  problem  that  began  to  grow  knotted  and  vexatious  in 
my  hands.  I  should  thank  you  more  than  I  have  done.  "With- 
out you  Viva  would  most  likely  have  passed  to  the  path  of  Co- 
riolis.  Her  rescue  is  my  obligation.  Adieu  ! ' 

He  was  gone  as  the  farewell  was  spoken ;  in  his  hand  was 
the  injured  Arlecchino.  Even  a  trifle  that  pleasured  her  had 
worth  in  his  eyes ;  and  a  promise  concerning  a  toy  had  its 
bond  on  him,  even  though  the  toy  were  his  rival. 

As  he  passed  an  open  door,  a  soft,  silvery,  luminous  thing 
sprang  through  it  toward  him :  it  was  the  form  of  Yiva,  in  the 
airy  grace  of  her  evening  apparelling. 

'  You  are  not  going  ?  '  she  whispered.  *  Madame  receives  to- 
night, and  they  have  dressed  me  early — I  want  you  to  look  at 
me ! ' 

His  breath  came  and  went,  swift  and  hard.  While  his  heart 
was  breaking  over  her,  this  frivolous  thing  only  heeded  the 
sweep  of  laces  and  the  shimmer  of  silks. 

*  You  were  fairer  in  your  vine-garland/  he  said  briefly. 
She  gave  a  sigh  of  impatience. 

'  0,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Just  look  at  me,  I  am  all  snow 
and  silver,  like  a  fairy.' 

And  she  shook  herself,  and  whirled  round  lightly,  that  the 
gossamer  tissues  might  gleam  in  the  light  and  float  on  the  air. 
A  strange  dreamy  memory  of  the  German  Willis  of  legend, 
who  dances  in  the  midsummer  moonlight,  and  with  whomso- 
ever dance  also  must  perish  ere  dawn,  came  to  him  in  the, 
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moment,  as   such  weird  fancies  will   come   to  minds  of  the 
strongest. 

*  Nature  has  given  you  beauty.     Take  heed  how  you  use  it,' 
he  said  wearily.     *  But  you  are  too  young  for  these  pleasures 
Viva/ 

'  0,  they  only  let  me  go  for  one  hour,  just  to  see  and  be 
seen  ! '  she  murmured,  with  the  tears  still  wet  on  her  flushed 
cheeks.  'And  it  is  so  beautiful  there ;  and  the  great  ladies 
caress  me,  though  I  think  that  they  hate  me  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  great  nobles  tell  me  they  never  saw  anything  half  sa 
lovely  as  I  am.  And  I  think  it  is  true  when  I  look  in  the 
mirrors — there  is  no  one  like  me  !  * 

The  confession  was  so  naive :  the  vanity,  as  yet  so  innocent ; 
even  in  that  hour  he  could  not  choose  but  smile  at  them, 
though  the  smile  was  very  mournful. 

'From  the  world  they  prepare  you  for,  and  the  world  of 
Coriolis  there  is  little  difference,  save  a  glazing  of  lip  honour. 
But  what  can  they  call  you  in  this  house  to  their  guests  ?  ' 

'  Only  Yiva ;  there  is  a  mystery  kept  up  about  me.  It  is 
thought  that  I  am  the  grandchild  of  a  dead  friend  of  madame's, 
whom  she  has  discovered  in  an  obscure  position.  Nothing  defi- 
nite is  told.  Madame  likes  to  have  it  all  shadowy  and  vague, 
and  to  excite  people's  interest  without  conceding  anything  to 
their  curiosity.' 

*  So !      You  take  kindly  already  to  the  lies  of  the  great 
world !  * 

Yiva  coloured.  The  dauntless  haughty  nature  of  the  child 
was  instinctively  and  inherently  truthful,  and  he  had  trained 
her  to  look  on  falsehood  as  the  disgrace  of  the  coward. 

'  I  do  not  say  anything,'  she  murmured ; '  it  is  supposed  so, 
and  I  am  not  to  contradict  it.  Madame  tells  me  that  it  would 
never  do  to  allow  it  to  be  divined  that  I  am — a  foundling.' 

The  last  abhorred  word  was  very  low ;  it  could  not  be  con- 
soled to  her  even  by  her  own  convictions  of  her  splendid  though 
hidden  lineage,  which  she  never  doubted  would  soon  or  late 
blossom  out  into  some  magnificence  of  heritage  and  celebrity. 

'  No,'  he  said,  with  a  grave  tenderness  in  his  tone  that 
moved  her  strangely ;  '  and  yet,  though  you  will  deem  me  cruelly 
harsh  to  say  so,  I  doubt  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  your 
future  if  that  one  memory  of  what  you  were  could  be  kept  ever 
before  you  !  I  see  you  to-morrow — farewell.' 

She  stood  irresolute  and  remorseful  as  he  passed  away ;  then 
a  strain  of  music  caught  her  ear,  and  she  turned  to  a  mirror 
near. 
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'I  shall  have  no  beauty  if  I  cry,'  she  thought;  and  eho 
choked  back  the  sobs  which  were  fast  rising  in  her  throat  as 
she  looked  at  her  own  reflection. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

'  SHE  has  accepted.  It  is  quite  natural  she  should  have 
done  so.' 

He  spoke  quietly,  with  a  grave  courtsey,  where  he  stood  on 
the  morrow  in  the  chamber  of  the  Duchesse  de  Lira.  He  was 
quick  to  conceal  all  emotion,  impassioned  and  impulsive  though 
his  nature  was ;  and  he  came  before  them  calm,  careless,  full  of 
the  ready  wit  and  of  the  easy  negligence  of  his  habitual  man- 
ner. His  temper  made  him  fling  off  pain ;  and,  having  once 
resolved  to  surrender  her  up  to  those  who  virtually  purchased 
her  by  superior  wealth,  he  was  none  the  less  resolved  to  con- 
ceal from  them  that  the  surrender  cost  him  aught.  The  in- 
telligence that  she  had  thus  chosen  was  no  blow  to  him  ;  he 
had  not  dreamed  that  she  would  choose  otherwise.  All  that 
she  desired  they  could  bestow ;  nothing  that  she  desired  could 
he  accord  her ;  and  he  knew  well  how  the  affections  of  such 
feminine  caprices  as  Viva  were  guided  by  their  sunn;'  and 
unconscious  egotism. 

The  old  aristocrat  studied  him  with  well-concealed  wonder. 
She  knew  of  the  debt  that  her  son  had  owed  to  him  in  the 
times  of  the  revolution ;  but  she  abhorred  every  form  of  revolu 
tion,  and  had  imagined  him  a  coarse  eccentric  man  of  the  people 
who  could  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  his  Waif  were  purchased 
from  him,  as  easily  as  the  husk  of  a  chestnut  is  thrown  awaj 
when  the  sweet  snowy  kernel  is  extracted.    She  was  lost  in  the 
same  amazement  and  wrath  as  had  at  the  first  moved  her  at 
finding  in  the  bohemian  whom  she  had  thought  to  relieve  by 
taking  a  burden  from  his  hands,  a  man  who  dictated  terms  to 
her,  and  made  the  presence  of  a  foundling  in  her  house  as  grave 
a  matter  as  the  betrothal  of  a  princess,  and  spoke  to  her  with 
all  the  dignity  and  power  of  an  equal,  while  he  fascinated  her 
by  an  irresistible  charm  she  could  neither  analyse  nor  dispute. 

Through  worldly-wise  and  haughty  to  coldness,  the  aged 
duchess  had  a  certain  gentleness  of  heart,  and  a  great  gene- 
rosity. The  desire  of  her  beloved  and  only  living  son  was  law 
to  her  ;  and  although  she  had  viewed  at  first  with  aversion  and 
disgust  his  at  it-action  toward  a  nameless,  amd  doubtless  bastard 
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child,  she  had  ended  by  feeling  a  woman's  tenderness  for  the 
child  herself,  whose  native  grace,  pride,  and  refinement  as- 
limilated  themselves  so  rapidly  to  her  own.  Her  son's  desire 
toad  been  at  first  inexplicable  and  most  unwelcome  to  her; 
but  now  there  had  come  into  her  thoughts  a  vague  conception 
which  she  did  not  like  to  brood  upon,  yet  which  insensibly 
served  to  reconcile  her  to  his  wishes.  The  threatened  extinction 
of  his  race  was  a  great  misery  to  her,  her  craving  for  its 
perpetuation  still  stronger  than  her  pride ;  as  it  seemed  he 
could  never  be  wooed  by  those  of  his  own  rank, — since  the 
days  of  his  earliest  youth  when  a  cruel  treachery  had  taught 
him  his  alienation  from  their  sex, — would  it  not  be  better  that 
he  should  wed  even  with  a  peasant  than  leave  his  name 
to  perish  ? 

If  this  were  ever  to  be  so,  the  preparation  and  commence- 
ment for  it  must  be,  she  resolved,  the  absolute  and  unalterable 
banishment  of  all  things  connected  with  the  girl's  past  life. 
Therefore  her  chagrin  and  her  wrath  were  great,  when  in  the 
man  whom  she  projected  to  dismiss  for  ever,  she  encountered 
as  proud  a  spirit  and  as  resolute  a  will  as  her  own,  one  who 
scarcely  thanked  her  for  her  splendid  offer,  and  who  dictated 
conditions  as  though  he,  not  she,  were  the  patron  and  the 
donor. 

At  his  last  stipulation,  she,  had  it  not  been  for  her  son 
would  have  bade  him  take  back  his  foundling  and  make  a  ser- 
vant, a  gipsy,  an  actress  of  her,  what  he  would ;  yet  the  last 
stipulation  which  offended  her  so  deeply  was  but  this : 

*  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  add,'  said  Tricotrin,  when 
their  interview  drew  nigh  to  its  end.     '  It  is  to  stipulate  that 
I  myself  shall  never  be  denied  access  to  her.     You  can  account 
for  my  knowledge  of  her  as  seems  best  to  you.    I  have  spoken 
my  desire  that  she  should  never  be  painfully  reminded  of  her 
past,  or  led  to  feel  that  she  is  deemed  of  an  inferior  class  to  that 
in  which  she  will  henceforth  move  ;  you  may  be  certain  there- 
fore that  my  presence  will  never  be  forced  on  her,  unadvisedly 
or  inopportunely.     But  I  will  not  surrender  the  right  to  judge 
for  myself  of  her  happiness  or  unhappiness.     I  will  not  relin- 
quish the  power  of  ascertaining  the  truth  concerning  her  wel- 
fare.    I  will  not  consent  to  become  as  a  stranger  to  her/ 

*  It  is  impossible/  commenced  Madame  do  Lira ;   but  her 
son,  standing  beside  her  chair,  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

*  Nay,  madame,  it  is  but  just,'  he  said  quietly. 

'  It  is  but  just,'  repeated  Tricotrin  calmly,  '  to  myself  and  to 
her.  All  that  I  know  of  her  history  you  know  ;  and  that  &U 
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is  nothing ;  but  I  have  taken,  of  my  own  will,  the  maintenance 
and  direction  of  her  life.  Having  once  assumed  those,  I  should 
err  to  her  if  I  did  not  continue  to  hold,  at  least,  the  ability  to 
know  how  life  goes  with  her  in  her  future.  I  have  said,  and  I 
repeat  it  if  that  be  needful,  that  I  shall  exercise  the  right 
with  all  due  regard  to  her  position  or  your  prerogative ;  but 
the  right  itself  I  shall  not  relinquish.  She  will  see  me  very 
rarely,  very  rarely  indeed,  if  she  be  happy  ;  but  whenever  she 
needs  me — if  ever  she  needs  me — I  shall  be  there.' 

'  Surely  ! '  interposed  the  duke,  still  with  that  gentle  touch 
of  his  hand  on  hers,  entreating  silence  from  his  mother.  '  Do 
not  think  that  we  seek  to  teach  her  either  ingratitude  or  obli- 
vion.' 

'  There  will  be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Both  will  come  self- 
sown.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  say  this  either  in  irony  or  blame. 
She  is  human ;  why  should  we  expect  her  to  be  above  humanity  ? 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  toward  her.  I  see  in  it  a  bene- 
ficence to  myself.  For  evil  would  have  touched  her  in  obscurity 
and  want  of  riches.  You  have  saved  her  from  the  chance — the 
certainty — that  in  the  only  life  she  could  have  led  through  me 
she  would  one  day  have  cursed  me  that  I  ever  came  between 
her  and  the  death  that  was  allotted  to  her  infancy.  To  you, 
madame,  I  need  say  nothing.  You  are  a  \voman  ;  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  she  is  worse  than  motherless?  You  are  of 
gentle  blood ;  I  need  not  bid  you  remember  that  a  scornful 
word,  which  is  a  jest  to  the  well-born,  can  sting  like  a  serpent 
what  is  desolate  and  dependent  ?  You  are  aged  ;  I  need  not 
solicit  from  you  sympathy  and  patience  with  the  fanciful 
enthusiasms  and  wayward  ways  of  youth  ?  The  gift  of  your 
gold  will  be  the  generosity  that  the  world  will  appraise.  It  is 
the  gift  of  your  love  and  your  gentleness  that  I  would  bespeak 
for  Viva.  An  old  peasant-woman  gave  them  ;  they  were  all 
she  had  to  give.  But  unless  they  be  added  to  your  treasures 
likewise,  the  child,  amid  riches,  will  remain  poor  indeed.  I 
will  bid  her  farewell  now ;  and  then — she  has  her  will,  she  is 
yours.' 

His  voice  was  calm  and  unbroken  throughout  the  words, 
yet  there  was  an  accent  in  them  that  thrilled  through  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers ;  and,  as  she  heard,  dimmed  with  a  strange 
unwonted  emotion,  the  keen  eyes  of  the  chill,  imperious,  dis- 
dainful protectress  of  what  had  for  ever  abandoned  him. 

*  He  dictated  to  me ! '  she  murmured,  as  he  quitted  the 
chamber,  moved  as  she  had  never  been  through  many  years, 
beneath  whose  ice  the  love  she  had  borne  her  son  had  been 
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the  only  living  thing  of  warmth.  *  And  you  called  hhn  a  mar 
of  the  people,  my  sou ! ' 

*  He  calls  himself  so.' 

|  Of  the  people  ?  Of  the  moh  ?  Ridiculous  !  He  has  the 
voice  of  a  man  born  to  rule ;  he  has  the  grace  and  the  negli- 
gence of  courts.  What  is  there  of  the  populace  about  him  ?  ' 

1  Nothing  save  his  sympathies.  They  are  wholly  with  the 
people.' 

1  Bah  !  that  is  no  rule.  One  is  sometimes  tired  of  oneself 
—  of  one's  order.  How  else  would  you  get  your  Egalites,  your 
Mirabeaux?  There  are  conservative  work-people;  there  are 
democratic  princes.  You  know  nothing  else  of  him  ?  ' 

*  Nothing.     No  one  knows  anything  of  Tricotrin.' 
'Tricotrin!  Pshaw!  Tricotrin!    Is  that  a  name?    It  means 

nothing  ! '  answered  the  old  patrician,  with  impatience.  '  That 
man  has  borne  some  other  name;  that  man  must  have  been 
noble  once.' 

'  Why  so  ?  He  is  a  scholar,  an  artist,  a  genius,  but  a  bohe- 
mian,  nevertheless,  to  the  core.  For  the  twenty  years  and 
more  that  I  have  heard  of  him  he  has  been  simply  what  he  is, 
a  lawless  wanderer  of  the  ecole  buissonniere.' 

Madame  de  Lira  shook  her  silvered  head. 

*  No  matter !     He  must  have  race  in  him.     Heraldry  may 
lie ;  but  voices  do  not.     Low  people  make  money,  drive  in 
state,  throng  to  palaces,  receive  kings  at  their  tables  by  the 
force  of  gold ;  but  their  antecedents  always  croak  out  in  their 
voices.     They  either  screech   or  purr;   they   have  no   clear 
modulations ;  besides,  their  women  always  stumble  over  their 
train,  and  their  men  bow  worse  than  their  servants.     But  this 
man,  look  you — he  has  high  blood  in  his  veins,  however  he 
come  by  it ;  and,  he  suffers.' 

Her  acute,  penetrative  acumen  had  pierced  to  the  truth, 
though  with  it  she  had  never  once  seemed  to  have  a  pulse  of 
sympathy.  Her  son  paced  slowly  and  musingly  to  and  fro  her 
Chamber,  with  an  anxious  shadow  on  his  face. 

'  I  hope  not,'  he  said,  with  a  pang  of  self-remorse  ;  '  I  hope 
to  heaven  not !  I  have  done  for  the  best.' 

'Bah!'  murmured  the  Duchess  with  her  delicate  irony. 
1  Do  not  use  those  words.  Nobody  ever  takes  refuge  in  them 
except  when  they  divine  they  have  done  wrong.  Half  the 
misery  of  this  world  is  made  by  persons  "doing  for  the  best,  " 
instead  of  leaving  others  alone  to  do  just  as  they  choose.  It 
is  "  best  "  for  her,  of  course,  the  pretty,  heartless  thing.  Bnt 
for  the  man  it  is  a  little  bitter.  Your  silver  harlequin  and  rny 
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gold  shoe-buckles  outweigh  him,  and  all  his  years  of  care,  with 
her.     It  is  a  little  bitter  that !  ' 

'  It  must  be  so,  indeed,'  murmured  her  son ;  and  for  his  good 
deed  he  felt  a  deeper  remorse  than  many  feel  for  brutal 
crimes. 

He  had  gone  to  her  where  she  had  stayed  during  the  hour 
of  their  converse,  in  a  dainty,  radiant  little  room  that  was 
called  hers.  She  was  kneeling  by  one  of  its  couches,  with  her 
head  bowed  down  upon  the  pile  of  cushions,  as  he  entered. 
She  had  chosen  as  her  desire  and  her  ambition  dictated,  chosen 
as  her  vanity  entreated,  chosen  as  the  evil  spirit  that  her 
Prince  Faineant  had  awakened  in  her,  tempted  and  urged  her 
to  do.  And  yet  there  were  sorrow  and  shame  on  her ;  she 
felt  unworthy  in  her  own  sight.  In  the  moment  of  her 
triumph  she  felt  humiliated  ;  in  the  very  seizure  of  her  wishes 
she  felt  disappointed. 

Though  vain  things  too  often  obscured  it,  the  core  of  her 
heart  was  pure  and  brave ;  its  fibres  were  of  nobler  stuff  than 
the  egotisms  and  the  frivolities  that  surrounded  it.  There 
were  dauntlessness  and  truth  enough  there  still  to  make  her 
know  that  she  had  acted  basely ;  that  the  humblest  peasant 
girl  working  in  the  vineyards  in  summer  droughts  for  her  own 
existence  was  more  near  to  true  dignity  and  freedom  than  was 
she;  that  the  coarsest  shepherd  or  swineherd,  keeping  his 
herds  upon  the  plains,  and  giving  of  his  poor  wage  to  the  pa- 
rent or  the  benefactor  who  had  reared  him,  was  nobler  and 
more  grateful  than  herself. 

Her  pride  told  her  that  she  should  refuse  all  alms,  however 
disguised,  in  a  magnificent  liberality ;  her  conscience  told  her 
that  she  should  reject  all  temptations,  however  glittering  and 
alluring,  which  would  banish  from  her  the  lives  that  had  shel- 
tered and  succoured  her  own,  She  was  well  aware  that  she 
was  won  by  the  purples  and  fine  linens,  the  brilliancies  and  the 
aggrandisements,  of  the  bribe  by  which  she  was  enthralled; 
and  she  was  worthless  in  her  own  eyes. 

For  the  second  time  in  her  life  she  shrank  from  the  presence 
of  the  only  living  creature  that  she  loved  ;  in  his  gaze  she  felt 
an  accusation ;  in  his  voice  she  heard  the  accents  of  a  judge 
Though  she  had  done  naught  against  him,  she  felt  as  though 
she  had  betrayed  him ;  she  had  forsaken  him  ;  she  had  denied 
him ;  she  had  been  ashamed  of  her  allegiance  to  him.  She  knew 
that  she  had  sinned  as  sinned  the  faithless  disciple  who  denied 
his  Master. 

The  bread  of  life,  and  the  food  of  the  spirit,  had  alike  corns 
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to  her  from  his  hand  and  from  his  voice ;  he  had  bestowed  on 
her  daily  bread  through  his  charity,  and  had  raised  her  soul  to- 
wards high  imperishable  things  by  his  words.  She  owed  him  a 
greater  debt  than  the  nourishment  of  her  mortal  form ;  she  owed 
him  the  rescue  of  her  mind  from  the  sloughs  of  ignorance  and 
vice;  and  the  way  that  she  paid  this  debt  was  to  desert  him  for 
the  bribes  of  wealth  !  Her  truer  nature  told  her  that,  although 
following  in  its  flight  the  gilded  arrow  of  ambition,  she  had  in 
that  desertion  left  the  greatness  which  was  pure  and  lofty  for 
the  greatness  which  was  a  toy  of  tinsel. 

To  be  true,  to  preserve  truth  unstained  at  any  cost,  had  been 
the  one  lesson  he  had  ever  taught  her ;  and  she  would  be  hence- 
forth a  lie — delicate,  sunlit,  harmless  indeed,  but  still  a  lie  to 
herself  and  the  world. 

"When  the  vine  wreath  had  dropped,  crushed  and  broken  on 
the  floor,  Viva  would  have  given  the  world,  if  she  had  owned  it, 
to  bring  back  the  bloom  and  the  freshness  to  the  bright  crown 
that  she  had  scorned  because  the  people  had  woven  it,  and  a 
great  man  had  seen  her  wear  it.  Her  old  child-life  that  she  had 
despised  and  rebelled  against,  because  it  was  obscure  and  simple, 
and  led  amid  peasantry — would  she  sigh  as  vainly  for  it,  she 
wondered,  as  she  had  done  for  the  lost  grape  garland  ? 

Yet  she  cast  it  from  her  heedlessly  and  willingly. 

Until  the  vine-leaves  of  youth  are  faded,  who  knows  their 
value  or  sweetness  ?  None,  alas  !  while  yet  the  violet  down  is 
on  the  grapes,  while  yet  the  hair  that  they  crown  is  unsilvered 
by  time. 

Some  vague  sense  of  the  bitter  fact  that  corrodes  all  human 
life — the  fact  that  desire  is  everything,  fruition  or  possession  but 
little — came  to  Viva,  in  the  granting  of  her  wish,  as  it  comes  to 
the  lover,  the  monarch,  the  bride,  the  hero,  the  statesman,  the 
poet,  all  alike,  when  that  which  they  have  sighed  for  and  thirsted 
for  lies  feasted  on  to  satiety  within  their  tired  grasp. 

Viva  had  gained  the  *  great  world ;'  and  because  she  had 
gained  it  all  the  old  things  of  her  lost  past  grew  unalterably 
sweet  to  her  now  that  they  no  longer  could  be  called  hers.  The 
brown,  kind,  homely,  tender  face  of  grand'mere ;  the  gambols  of 
white  and  frolicsome  Bebe  ;  the  woods  where,  with  every  spring, 
she  had  filled  her  arms  with  sheaves  of  delicate  primroses ;  the 
quaint  little  room  with  its  strings  of  melons  and  sweet  herbs,  its 
glittering  brass  and  pewter,  its  wood-fire  with  the  soup-pot  sim- 
mering above  the  flame ;  the  glad  free  days  in  the  vineyard  and 
on,  the  river,  with  the  winds  blowing  fragrance  from  over  the 
clover  and  flax,  and  the  acacias  and  lindens ;  nay,  even  the  old. 
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quiet,  sleepy  hours  within  the  convent-walls,  lying  on  the  lusb 
unshaven  grass,  while  the  drowsy  bells  rang  to  vespers  or  com- 
pline,— all  became  suddenly  precious  and  dear  to  her  when  onco 
she  knew  that  they  had  drifted  away  from  her  for  evermore. 

But  never  yet  so  dear  or  so  precious  that  they  made  her  waver 
in  her  choice.  The  young  wood-dove  fluttered  her  white  wings 
in  impatience  for  their  flight  from  the  forest-covert  to  the  rose 
aisles  of  kings'  gardens. 

And  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  found  strengtn,  against 
himself,  to  bid  her  go  where  heart  and  fancy  and  desire  had 
already  taken  flight,  as  he  beheld  her  on  that  morning  in  which, 
for  the  last  time,  he  was  with  her  as  the  guide  and  guardian  of 
her  life. 

She  had  been  robbed  from  him,  less  by  the  tempting  of  others 
tli an  by  the  discontent  of  her  own  soul.  It  was  cruel  as  the 
serpent's  tooth  to  relinquish  the  grace  of  her  caressing  ways, 
the  fairness  of  her  perfect  loveliness,  the  watch  of  her  bright 
and  wayward  intellect,  to  others. 

He  who  loved  mankind,  but  who  had  long  had  no  special 
love  within  his  heart,  had  grown  in  the  last  few  months  to  pas- 
sionately cherish  and  desire  her.  Yet  to  hold  by  force  what  he 
could  not  gain  from  fidelity  would  have  been  an  egotism  and  a 
baseness  impossible  to  him. 

'  You  think  me  wicked,'  she  murmured,  as  he  stood  beside 
her.  '  You  think  me  ungrateful — selfish — full  of  greed.  I  told 
you  the  other  night  that  I  would  not  take  their  charity,  how- 
ever splendid  it  might  be,  and  I  have  taken  it.  I  have — ' 

'  Hush  !'  he  said  gravely.  '  Speak  of  it  no  more — never  more. 
You  have  chosen — chosen  where  your  desire  already  had  run 
before  you.  You  have  not  known  when  you  were  happy ;  such 
ignorance  is  ingratitude  to  fate.  You  are  happy  now,  with 
such  happiness  as  comes  from  granted  wishes ;  be  wise  enough 
to  know  it.' 

*  Ah,  yes  ! '  she  said,  with  a  sudden  vibration  of  passionate 
repentance  in  her  voice  ;  '  I  have  my  wishes,  but  I  feel  weak 
and  guilty  in  the  joy  of  them.     Just  so  I  longed  for  jewels ; 
but  when  that  young  prince  gave  me  them,  although  I  loved 
them,  I  never  felt  at  peace.     And  it  is  just  so  now.' 

'  Child,  what  title  have  yon,  do  you  think,  to  escape  the 
doom  of  all  humanity  ?  i  ou  desire,  you  possess ;  and  you 
find  repentance  and  satiety  already  lying,  in  wild  justice,  at 
the  core  of  the  thing  you  have  coveted.  You  are  no  excep- 
tion; you  have  the  common  fate  of  all  mortality/ 

*  But  then  it  is  because  what  I  desired  was  wrong.     When 
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1  wished  for  the  wine-feast,  when  I  wished  for  your  coming, 
when  I  wished  for  the  swallows'  return,  when  1  wished  for  a 
sail  on  the  water,  it  was  not  so  ;  I  was  so  happy  when  iny 
wishes  came.' 

4  Because  your  desires  then  were  innocent.  Nay,  they  are 
now  no  guilt ;  but  they  are  corroded  ;  they  are  born  of  envy 
and  the  lusts  of  wealth ;  and  their  advent  is  not  peace,  because 
your  conscience  is  in  unrest  at  their  purchase.' 

'  Because  I  know  myself  so  false  to  you ! '  she  cried,  in  that 
breathless  terror  of  a  sudden  remorse.  '  Because,  while  I  love 
Jill  these  things  that  I  gain,  I  know  myself  so  base,  so  un- 
worthy, so  unfaithful  to  you  who  have  been  to  me  in  the  stead 
of  father,  mother,  brethren,  friends,  and  home !  Because  I 
Know  that  all  my  lifetime  spent  in  service  and  fidelity  to  you 
could  not  repay  you  all  the  long  years'  debt  I  owe.  I  choose 
the  life  they  offer  me  j  I  cannot  help  but  choose  it ;  it  draws 
me  to  it  with  a  sorcery.  I  pine,  I  long,  I  thirst  to  be  in 
greatness ;  and  if  I  had  refused  it,  and  had  gone  back  with 
you,  the  evil  in  me  would  have  made  me  vile,  the  longing  in 
me  would  have  made  me  restless,  the  discontent  in  me  would 
have  made  me  your  torture,  not  your  blessing.  I  cannot  help 
what  I  do.  Forgive  me  for  it  if  you  can  ! ' 

The  impetuosity,  broken  and  vehement,  of  the  words,  but 
ill  told  the  conflict  in  her  heart — the  conflict  betwixt  the 
irresistible  delights  of  that  new  world  which  tempted  her, 
and  the  remorseful  clinging  of  her  old  affections  to  their 
severed  ties. 

He  heard  in  silence.  The  time  was  passed  when  it  could 
give  him  either  hope  or  dread,  when  it  could  move  him  to 
expectation  or  disappointment. 

Through  all  these  years  he  had  taken  thought  of  her — the 
young  forsaken  creature  for  whom  no  other  cared;  he  had 
denied  himself  that  she  might  enjoy  ;  he  had  put  down  the 
wine-cup  untasted  that  she  might  have  bread  oftentimes  ;  he 
had  broken  in  the  careless  laughter-loving  indolence  of  his 
temper  to  the  deliberate  acceptance  of  labour,  that  the  trust 
\ie  had  self-assumed  might  be  borne  out  by  her  maintenance. 
And  all  this  was  counted  as  naught ;  all  this  was  swept  aside 
as  though  it  had  never  been  by  the  first  proffer  of  a  rich  man's 
gold! 

But  it  was  his  nature  to  give  lavishly  and  royally  ;  ii  w»a 
his  nature  to  appraise  as  nothing  the  good  that  he  did  to 
others ;  therefore  no  word  of  reproach  escaped  him  where  he 
stood  alone  with  her,  on  this  morning  when  she  accepted  as 
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n  charmed  gift  from  a  beauteous  fate  the  life  that  would  sever 
her  from  him  lor  ever.  One  thing  only,  in  which  would  have 
been  for  her  the  deepest  reproach  of  all,  had  not  her  self- 
absorption  prevented  her  being  stung  by  it,  did  he  ask  her. 
It  was  simply, 

1  Viva,  do  not  wholly  forget  me  ! ' 

As  it  was,  she  felt  in  that  one  moment  of  its  utterance  a 
pang  such  as  rarely  struck  through  the  playfulness  and  pride, 
the  vanity  and  airy  wilfulness  of  her  nature. 

She  looked  upward  with  impassioned  feeling. 

'  Forge/,  you !    If  ever  I  do,  may  Q-od  Himself  forget  me ! ' 

He  shrank  slightly,  as  though  the  future,  veiled  from  her, 
was  clear  to  him ;  as  though  oblivion  of  himself  were  so  sure 
and  so  inevitable,  that  in  her  words  he  heard  her  self-invoca- 
tion of  abandonment  by  her  Grod. 

'Make  no  rash  vows,'  he  said  gently.  'Do  not  touch 
the  future ;  let  it  come  as  it  will.  Though  you  do  utterly 
forget  me,  may  all  that  I  wish  for  you  be  with  you  to  your 
life's  end.' 

'  But  how  could  I  forget  you ! '  she  cried,  as  if  in  terror  at 
that  doom  which  to  him  seemed  so  certain,  and  to  her  so  im- 
possible. '  Could  I  grow  so  base,  so  cruel,  so  vile,  so  brutally 
unworthy  of  all  your  love  and  pity  ?  ' 

He  smiled — the  smile  she  had  so  often  seen  of  late :  of  a 
sadness  she  could  not  guage,  of  an  irony  she  could  not  com- 
prehend, of  a  bitterness  she  could  not  fathom. 

'  Nay,  you  will  only  grow  a  beautiful  woman  and  worldly. 
No  more !  An  ingrate  !  Well,  are  you  not  that,  my  little 
one,  to  the  good  old  creature  you  call  grand'mere  ?  Her  heart 
hungers  for  you,  you  know  that  well ;  yet  for  sake  of  Madame 
la  Duchesse,  and  the  dresses,  and  the  pleasures,  and  the 
jewelled  toys,  you  will  leave  grand'mere  to  sorrow  alone,  and 
be  solaced  as  best  she  may ! ' 

Viva's  face  crimsoned. 

*  It  is  selfish,  I  know.  It  is  wicked,'  she  murmured.  '  But 
grand'mere  always  said,  "  Never  mind  me,  my  child ;  do  what 
pleases  you  ;  "  and  in  a  little  while  I  will  get  them  to  let  mo 
go  and  see  her,  and  I  will  show  her  all  my  pretty  things,  and 
take  her  some  presents,  such  as  she  would — ' 

'  No  I '  he  interrupted  her  with  an  accent  that  was  almost 
savage  in  its  intensity ;  '  do  not  insult  what  you  desert !  Your 
absence  will  shut  the  last  lingering  light  out  of  her  life ;  do 
not  think  to  heal  the  wound  that  you  have  made  by  gifts 
bought  with  rich  people's  gold  1 ' 
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She  was  frightened  and  stilled  by  his  sudden  violence ;  with 
it  there  seemed  to  break  on  her  all  the  strength  and  the  value 
of  this  great  love,  all  its  grandeur  and  its  rarity,  with  which 
she  had  played,  knowing  no  more  of  its  force  and  its  beauty 
than  a  little  child  playing  with  sapphires  and  diamonds 
kuows  of  their  worth.  With  a  sudden  impulse  of  remorse 
and  fear  and  repentance,  she  nerved  herself  to  sacrifice  all  her 
ambitions  and  all  her  delights. 

If  you  wish  it,  let  me  go  home  ! '  she  cried,  in  sudden  and 
siLcere  renunciation.  'If  it  pain  you,  let  me  stay  there 
al\\  ays.  I  would  not  give  you  an  hour's  sorrow  for  all  the 
bribes  of  France!' 

But  in  the  cry  there  was  only  a  love  that  entreated  to  stay 
near  him  for  his  sake,  not  its  own ;  a  love  as  of  a  child's 
petulant  pliant  affection;  a  love  that  to  the  burning  passions 
of  1 1  e  man  was  well-nigh  worse  than  none, — a  drop  of  dew 
who:;  he  thirsted  for  the  ocean;  a  gleam  of  light,  making  the 
dari  ness  greater ;  a  Tantalus  touch  upon  the  lips  of  the  fruit 
deiiied  to  them  ;  a  ray  of  the  pale  moon  when  he  longed  for 
the  full  rich  glow  of  southern  suns. 

But  all  that  he  felt  he  restrained. 

*  Not  so,'  he  answered  her.  '  The  die  is  cast,  and  you  must 
go,  Yiva.  And  to  wish  for  the  time  to  come  when  you  should 
desire  to  return  would  be  to  wish  your  dreams  false,  your 
faith  betrayed,  your  paradise  poisoned  by  the  serpent,  your 
glorious  hopes  all  cheated  and  misled.  It  were  to  love  you  ill 
to  wish  you  back  at  such  a  cost.  No  !  As  you  are  happy  in. 
your  new  life,  so  will  you  forget  your  old  ;  as  you  go  nearer 
the  fruition  of  your  prayers,  so  will  you  go  farther  from  me. 
So  be  it,  if  for  your  joy.' 

Once  again  there  stole  upon  her,  with  a  sense  of  terror  and 
of  guilt  in  her  own  unworthiness,  some  perception  of  the 
Majesty  and  the  purity  of  this  martyred  love-passion,  which 
asked  nothing  for  itself  but  all  for  her.  She  trembled 
greatly,  like  one  who  leaves  hold  of  some  long-tried  and  nevcr- 
failing  support  to  plunge  down  into  an  unknown  abyss. 

He  saw  that,  and  in  his  infinite  self-sacrifice  hastened  to 
comfort  her,  and  to  lead  her  thoughts  from  what  he  suffered. 

'  Now  listen  to  a  few  last  words,'  he  said  softly,  with  an 
effort,  so  successful,  at  his  old  familiar  tone,  that  she  was  still 
and  reassured.  '  You  go  to  what  you  desire :  you  will  have 
riches,  luxuries,  gaieties,  brilliancies,  all  around  you  ;  you  will 
have  indulgence,  and  in  a  year  or  two  more  homage.  But, 
Viva,  none  of  these  things  will  suffice  to  you  unless  your  own 
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heart  be  at  peace.  You  have  a  noble  nature  in  much  ;  but 
you  have  grave  errors  that  will  mar  all  the  rest  if  they  be 
allowed  to  grow  and  to  strengthen.  You  have  delight  in 
your  loveliness, — that  is  natural ;  but  the  illness  of  a  week, 
as  I  have  reminded  you  ere  now,  may  sweep  it  away  for  ever. 
How  will  it  be  with  you,  then,  if  your  soul  has  been  anchored 
on  the  allurements  of  your  face  ?  Win  regard  and  attach- 
ment on  something  surer.  You  are  too  proud,  and  everything 
in  your  new  existence  will  tend  to  heat  and  pamper  that  fault. 
If  you  have  any  tenderness  for  me,  you  will  strive  against  that 
besetting  sin  of  yours,  or  it  will  make  you  very  cold,  very 
cruel,  very  arrogant,  very  avaricious!  It  will  kill  all  the 
divinity  in  you  as  surely  as  the  frost  kills  the  flowers.  Nor 
will  it,  like  the  frost,  leave  the  good  root  below  unseen,  but  still 
not  slain,  to  blossom  out  again.  For  the  nature  frozen  by 
the  ice  of  greed  and  vanity  and  unscrupulous  ambition  there 
comes  no  spring ;  but  all  is  night  and  winter  there.  Keep 
only  such  pride  as  shall  ever  rise  above  all  taint  of  falsehood 
or  of  meanness,  and  gain  you  that  true  dignity,  a  stainless 
name.  To  Madame  de  Lira,  who  henceforth  will  have  authority 
over  you,  you  will  be  gentle,  grateful,  with  such  reverence  aa 
becomes  the  young  to  the  old,  and  never  forgetful  that  you 
owe  her  very  much  more  than  it  will  be  in  your  power  ever  to 
repay.  And  for  the  rest — well,  the  future  must  bring  you 
what  it  will;  but  you  will  have  the  surest  shield  to  meet  it, 
if  you  gain  for  yourself  that  temper  which  adversity  cannot 
appal  and  prosperity  cannot  exalt ;  which  knows  not  fear  as  it 
knows  not  vanity ;  and  which  in  trial  is  dauntless,  as  in  happi- 
ness it  is  gentle  and  pitiful  of  others.  I  have  read  you  a 
homily,  Viva  mine,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  altogether 
forgotten  ;  and  if,  as  you  have  said,  you  deem  that  there  is 
any  question  of  debt  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  you  would  care 
to  reward  me,  and  to  pleasure  me  for  the  little  I  have  done 
for  your  childhood,  show  me  thus  thy  sincerity  and  fidelity 
by  curbing  what  I,  who  love  you  best,  have  blamed,  and  by 
keeping  your  glorious  nature  uncorrupted  from  the  world. 
When  you  are  tempted,  Viva,  by  your  beauty  and  glad  pride 
and  brilliant  besetting  sins,  that  seem  to  have  no  evil  to  you, 
becaused  they  are  masked  in  such  proud  and  witching  dis- 
guises, think  of  this  ti-«i?  7  have  asked  of  you.  If  I  have  had 
place  in  your  heart  one  K^ir,  you  will  have  strength  to  resist 
temptation  then.' 

His  voice  had  deepened  froir  the  playfulness  with  which  he 
had  at  first  spoken  into  a  grave  and  earnest  softness,  but  iif 
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no  other  tenderness  than  that  which  he  had  ever  had  of  old 
with  her.  They  were  wise  and  gentle  coimsoln,  and  all  that 
he  called,  not  unjustly,  her  more  glorious  nature  awoke  and 
stirred  in  instant  and  ardent  response. 

'  I  will,  I  will ! '  she  murmured  passionatel}7".  *  I  will  re- 
member every  word.  Every  time  that  I  am  proud,  and  way- 
ward, and  wicked,  I  will  think  of  you.  I  will  try  to  be  all  jou 
will.  I  will  pray  night  and  day  to  God  to  make  me  so !  And, 
as  for  forgetting  you,  Viva  will  never  love  any  one  in  the  wide 
world  as  she  loves  you.  Never,  never,  never ! ' 

Tricotrin  did  not  answer,  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  fair 
bowed  head,  with  a  smile  infinitely  beautiful,  infinitely  mourn- 
ful. 

He  foresaw  the  future  more  clearly  than  she.  There  was 
a  long  silence  in  the  little  luxurious  chamber;  while  the 
winter  sun  fell  through  the  deep-lined  painted  panes  and 
touched  them  where  they  stood  with  light ;  then  she  clung  to 
him  with  her  old  caressing  grace :  *  Play  to  me  once — once  ! ' 

He  looked  on  her  still  with  the  same  smile. 

'  Child,  however  thy  new  life  indulges  thee  and  strews  thy 
path  with  roses,  thou  wilt  not  be  more  spoilt  than  thou  hast 
been  as  a  Waif ! ' 

Then  he  bint  his  head,  letting  her  desire  be  his  law ;  and 
that  music,  which  had  given  its  hymn  for  the  vintage-feast  of 
the  Loire,  and  which  had  brought  back  the  steps  of  the  suicide 
from  the  river-brink  in  the  darkness  of  the  Paris  night,  which 
sovereigns  could  not  command  and  which  held  peasants 
entranced  by  its  spell,  thrilled  through  the  stillness  of  the 
chamber. 

Human  in  its  sadness,  more  than  human  it  its  eloquence, 
now  melancholy  as  the  Miserere  that  sighs  through  the  gloom 
of  a  cathedral  at  midnight,  now  rich  as  the  glory  of  the  after- 
glow in  Egypt,  a  poem  beyond  words,  a  prayer  grand  as  that 
which  seems  to  breathe  from  the  hush  of  mountain  solitudes 
when  the  eternal  snows  are  lighted  by  the  rising  of  the  sun — 
the  melody  of  the  violin  filled  the  silence  of  the  closing  day. 

The  melancholy,  ever  latent  in  the  vivid  natures  of  men  of 
genius,  is  betrayed  and  finds  voice  in  their  Art.  Goethe 
laughs  with  the  riotous  revellers,  and  rejoices  with  the  summer 
of  the  vines,  and  loves  the  glad  abandonment  of  woman's  soft 
embraces,  and  with  his  last  words  prays  for  Light.  But  the 
profound  sadness  of  the  great  and  many-sided  master-mind 
thrills  through  and  breaks  out  in  the  intense  humanity,  the 
passionate  despair  of  Faust ;  the  melancholy  and  the  yearning 
of  the  soul  are  there 
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With  Tricotrin  they  were  uttered  in  his  music 

Other  hearts  Earth  still  mingles  with  and  profanes.  Passion 
is  in  the  poet's  words,  the  sen  yes  wake  with  the  painter's 
voluptuous  hues,  and  the  sculptor  dreams  hut  of  the  divine 
beauty  of  a  woman's  form;  but  with  music  the  soul  escapes 
all  bondage,  and  rises  where  the  world  has  no  share,  unclogged 
and  un companioned.  His  heart  spoke  in  those  wild,  pathetic, 
nameless  melodies  as  it  never  spoke  in  human  language.  He 
who  should  have  read  them  aright  would  have  read  this  man's 
life  by  its  master-key. 

As  Viva  listened  to  the  harmonies  which  had  been  her 
dearest  delight  from  her  earliest  years,  the  slow  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes,  the  flush  faded  from  her  face,  leaving  it  very  pale ; 
eho  pushed  back  the  shining  masses  of  hair  off  her  brow,  and 
stood  as  she  had  stood  long  before  in  her  infancy,  when  the 
Straduarius  had  decided  her  destiny. 

Her  future  seemed  to  float  before  her  in  the  rich  fantastic 
passionate  waves  of  sound  that  filled  the  stillness — that  future 
of  sunlight,  that  future  of  sovereignly ! — and  still  ever,  through 
all  the  glory  of  the  melodies,  one  under-note  of  deepest  sadness 
seemed  to  whisper  that  in  all  the  life  to  which  she  went  she 
should  find  no  love  that  would  equal,  in  its  measure  and  its 
sacrifice,  this  love  that  had  sheltered  and  shone  on  her  child- 
hood, this  love  which  she  had  now  forsaken. 

Then  suddenly  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  music  ceased,  and 
dropped,  and  died ;  and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
Vim, 

'  Ah !  if  I  heard  that  music  always,  I  should  never  be  proud 
and  vain  and  wayward.  I  should  love  and  pity  all  the  world ; 
I  should  do  your  will  and  Q-od's  ! ' 

Tricotrin  smiled,  and  the  smile  was  like  his  melodies. 

'  Viva  mine,  were  we  all  what  we  are  in  our  holiest  moments, 
we  were  all  godlike  !  Treasure  the  music  in  thy  heart  then ; 
so  will  it  be  thy  guardian-angel,  so  shall  I  have  one  gift  to 
give  thee  !  And  now — farewell ! ' 

At  that  one  word  all  the  anguish  of  reverence  came  on  her. 
She  loved  him  with  fervent,  tender,  clinging  affection,  though 
she  loved  yet  more  dearly  her  vanity  and  her  pride.  She  had 
dwelt  joyously  away  from  him  because  she  had  been  so  sure 
she  could  go  back  to  him  ;  but  now  that  she  had  to  part  with 
him,  and  from  the  home  that  he  had  given  her,  without  power 
to  return  to  them,  the  fondness  that  she  bore  for  both  conquered 
every  other  feeling,  and  she  sobbed  as  though  her  very  heart 
were  breaking,  her  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  her  hair  flung 
"»ver  his  arms . 
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She  did  not  feel  the  shudder  that  ran  through  him  at  her 
touch ;  she  only  heard  the  gentleness  of  the  voice  upon  her 
ear. 

'My  child  of  chance !  The  fairies  call  thee  to  their  Avillion 
where  are  no  toil,  no  pain,  no  shame,  to  gall  thy  heart  and  fret 
thy  pride.  No  poor  grape  garland  to  be  heavy  on  thy  brows, 
no  lives  of  labour  about  thee  to  make  thee  dread  a  great  man's 
sneer.  G-o  with  a  happy  heart,  and  spoil  not  thy  present  by 
looking  backward  at  thy  past.  The  past,  however  bright  when 
it  was  "  present,"  is  ever  dark  with  vain  desire  when  it  lies  be- 
hind us,  like  the  lands  from  whose  sky  the  sun  has  long  gone 
down.  Eemember  that ! ' 

She  made  him  no  reply,  but  silently  clung  to  him  weeping 
in  a  very  convulsion  of  love  and  of  repentance;  a  summer 
tempest  soon  to  pass,  yet  none  less  vivid  and  desolating  be- 
cause fated  to  be  evanescent. 

He  looked  mutely  down  upon  her ;  and  where  her  head  was 
hidden  on  his  breast  she  could  not  see  the  yearning  passion 
that  his  eyes  spoke,  for  one  moment  unrestrainedly,  because  it 
knew  itself  unread  and  unsuspected. 

*  Ah,  true  to  thy  sex ! '  he  murmured  bitterly.  *  Thou 
mouruest  me  now  ;  a  day  hence  and  I  shall  be  forgotten  ! ' 

A  burning  flush  dyed  her  face  as  she  lifted  it  with  impetuous 
eagerness  of  denial. 

'Never,  never,  never !     I  shall  never  forget  you  till  I  die ! ' 

The  smile  that  made  her  tremble,  why  she  could  nob  have 
told,  was  still  upon  his  lips— the  smile  of  so  much  tenderness, 
of  such  little  faith. 

'  You  will  die  early  then !  Nay !  live  in  joy  ever,  though 
not  a  thought  of  me  pass  over  thee.  My  child — inv  love! 
farewell!' 

He  held  her  one  moment  longer  in  his  embrace,  one  mom  nit 
longer  pressed  his  lips  on  hers ;  then,  ere  she  knew  it,  drew 
her  still  closer  yet  once  more,  thrust  her  quickly  Tom  his 
arms  and  left  her.  Their  lives  were  cut  in  twain  for  over. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

WILD  winds  were  driving  snow  across  the  vineyards  and  the 
plains  in  blinding  white  sheets  of  powder ;  the  swollen  river 
was  black  and  angry,  rushing  in  stormy  tide  and  eddy  between 
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its  brimming  banks  ;  in  spots  where  its  torrent  had  overflowed, 
a  dark  sullen  sheet  of  water  spread  over  submerged  meadows 
or  ruined  gardens  ;  the  night  was  tempestuous,  starless,  heavy 
ladeu  with  snow ;  through  it  Tricotrin  passed,  insensible  to  the 
furious  blasts,  the  icy  cold,  the  perils  of  the  flood,  the  fatigue 
of  every  step. 

When  here  and  there  the  dim  reflection  of  some  lantern, 
hung  upon  some  wayside  cross  to  guide  the  way  of  travellers, 
fell  upon  his  face  it  was  ve;-y  pale,  and  his  eyes  looked  straight 
forward  into  the  unbroken  gloom,  unblinded  by  the  sleet  that 
drove  against  them.  In  his  breast  curled  Mistigri,  and  with 
one  arm  he  held  her  there  and  sheltered  her  from  the  night. 

He  made  his  way,  by  in :  tinct  and  by  habit,  to  one  familiar 
place ;  the  great  chestnut  branches  were  groaning  in  the  gale, 
the  rush  of  the  river  below  the  rocky  slope  was  like  the  swell- 
ing hoarseness  of  the  sea,  the  wind  was  tearing  the  ivy  from 
the  stones  where  it  had  clung  so  long,  and  scaring  the  birds  in 
terror  from  its  shelter. 

There  was  a  ray  of  yellow  light  streaming  from  an  oval  hole 
in  the  shutter;  through  it  the  homely  interior  was  visible, 
ruddy  with  the  cheerfulness  of  burning  wood,  and  with  the 
form  of  an  old  peasant  woman  alone  within  it.  Grrand'mere  sat, 
by  the  wood  fire  on  her  hearth,  half  asleep  in  the  twilight,  her 
high  white  head-dress  nodding  to  and  fro,  the  chestnuts 
cracking  in  the  embers,  the  white  cat  Bebe  purring  in  the 
warmth. 

She  started,  and  clicked  across  the  floor  in  her  wooden  shoes, 
as  a  knock  came  on  the  door  of  her  dwelling.  She  threw  it 
wide  open,  with  her  oil-lamp  held  above  her  head,  and  gave  a 
loud  glad  cry ;  then  she  trembled  till  the  lamp  rays  flickered 
like  a  candle-flame  blown  about  in  the  wind. 

*  Where  is  the  child  ?  '  she  asked. 

1  The  child  is  well,  grand'mere.' 

Then  he  entered  and  shook  off  the  snow  that  had  fallen  on 
his  beard  and  blouse,  and  took  the  little  shivering  Mistigri 
from  his  bosom  and  put  her  kindly  down  beside  Bebe,  and 
unstrapped  his  knapsack  and  laid  it  on  a  wooden  settle.  At 
;ast,  with  an  exceeding  gentleness,  he  turned  and  took  the 
two  old  withered  hands  within  his  own,  and  looked  down  into 
the  eyes  that  had  watched  him  with  such  mute  pathetic 
entreaty. 

'You  can  bear  pain,  grand'mere  ?  ' 

She  gazed  at  him  with  a  hard,  fixed,  agonised  regard  that 
searched  his  very  heart 
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'Paris  has  taken  her! '  she  said  slowly,  with  a  terrible  bitter- 
ness. 'I  have  known  it  long.  Paris  is  fed  with  all  our  blood, 
all  our  beauty,  all  our  youth,  all  our  innocence :  Paris  is  never 
quieted.  The  children  come  to  the  birth  and  lie  at  the  breast 
only  to  be  devoured  by  her  when  they  have  fairness  or  strength 
in  their  frame ! ' 

Then  casting  her  serge  gown  over  her  head  as  a  matron  of 
Borne  cast  her  robes,  she  turned  from  him  and  leaned  against 
the  wall,  silent.  To  her  there  was  no  need  to  say  more.  Paris, 
thd;  fatal,  beautiful,  cruel,  pitiless  thing  that  drew  all  lives 
within  its  murderous  embrace,  has  taken  the  child — all  was 
told. 

Tricotrin  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Grand'mere,  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  you  think.  Believe  me,  it  is  well  with  Viva.' 

The  old  woman  uncovered  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with 
all  the  fire  of  her  youth  flashing  through  the  slow  salt  tears  of 
age. 

'  So  tliey  said, — each  one  of  them !  My  noble  boys !  It 
was  well  with  them,  they  thought — the  city  was  so  grand,  and 
the  wage  so  good,  and  the  mirth  so  gay  ;  how  should  they 
have  deemed  otherwise  ?  Paris  wore  a  smiling  front  to  them  ; 
she  smiles  always  until  she  sucks  the  life  out  of  their  veins, 
like  the  bat  that  fans  men  to  slumber  to  kill  them.  Antoine 
wrote  me  it  was  so  well  with  him !  He  fought  for  liberty,  he 
was  kissed  on  the  mouth  by  fair  women  who  called  him  a  hero ; 
he  dreamed  of  freedom  for  all  France,  and  of  the  love  and  the 
patience  of  G-od  breathed  into  the  hard  souls  of  men.  That 
was  how  she  lured  him,  that  Paris,  whose  stones  drank  his 
blood ;  and  he  died  in  hia  youth,  with  the  balls  fired  into  his 
breast ! ' 

*  I  know  I  know !     But  Viva — ' 

'  She  has  gone  where  he  went ! — where  his  brethren  went  I ' 
she  interrupted  him  fiercely,  every  line  of  her  brown  withered 
face  quivering  with  grief  and  with  passion.  '  They  could  never 
come  back;  nor  could  she,  I  know  well.  It  is  ever  the  same 
with  Paris — she  draws  them  all  in,  the  youths  and  the  maidens ; 
and  when  she  has  got  them,  she  pits  them  one  against  each 
other  to  ruin  them  all — the  men  to  tempt  the  maidens,  breath- 
jig  lust  in  their  ear,  and  pressing  gold  in  their  hands ;  the 
women  to  lure  the  youths,  kissing  them  blind  with  bought 
kisses,  and  teaching  them  the  pleasure  that  kills  !  How  should 
she  come  back  ?  Can  the  clay  come  unburnt  from  the  furnace  P 
Can  the  callow-bird  return  from  the  throat  of  the  squirrel  that 
has  drawn  down  and  devoured  it  ?  Why  did  you  not  slay  her 
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with  your  own  hand,  rather  than  take  her  to  that  gilded  and 
honeyed  death  that  steals  the  soul  with  the  hody  ?  * 

Then  once  more  she  turned  her  head  from  him  and  wept — 
wept  as  the  aged  weep,  without  hope. 

He  waited  awhile  till  her  grief,  wrought  almost  to  frenzyf 
should  have  grown  calmer. 

In  the  light  of  the  hearth  Mistigri  trembled  and  watchec? 
them  witli  her  black  and  melancholy  ejes,  and  stole  closer  to 
Bebe,  who  himself  slept  and  purred  on,  indifferent,  so  long  as 
the  fire  burnt  bright  to  warm  him. 

After  awhile  Tricotrin  spoke,  and  told  her  the  truth  as  it 
stood,  and  strove  to  soften  the  blow,  as  best  it  could  be  softened, 
by  tidings  of  the  child's  joy  and  safety. 

Grand'mere,  heard  him  in  unbroken  silence ;  her  gaze  never 
leaving  his  face,  and  reading  there  that  she  did  not  suffer 
alone. 

Of  his  own  trial  he  said  naught ;  he  dwelt  only  on  the  bright- 
ness, on  the  security,  on  the  eminence  of  the  future  that  Viva 
had  chosen.  What  was  heartless  in  her  conduct  he  left  unre- 
corded ;  what  was  tender  and  generous  he  lingered  over.  Tet, 
despite  himself,  the  story  was  told  in  weariness,  and  had  the 
chill  of  grief  in  it,  as  the  snow  drifted  up  against  the  lattice- 
window,  and  the  red  flame  grew  low  in  its  socket. 

They  knew  that  never  again  would  the  child's  form — that 
had  lent  such  light  and  grace  to  the  little  homely  chamber 
witli  its  blackened  elm  wainscots  and  its  whitewashed  walls, 
and  its  pendent  strings  of  thyme,  and  onions,  and  pumpkins 
swaying  from  the  rafters — come  thither  to  dance  upon  the  bare 
floor,  and  mirror  itself  in  the  burnished  coppers. 

The  old  peasant  heard  without  answering  a  word ;  her  face 
did  not  even  change  when  he  spoke  of  the  offer  which  the 
duke,  in  considerate  kindliness,  had  sent  for  her  to  make  her 
home  near  Viva's  new  resting-place. 

'  You  need  feel  no  sorrow,  no  separation,'  Tricotrin,  giving 
the  message,  pursued.  '  They  wish  that  you  should  live  in  all 
comfort  and  peace  near  her.  They  desire  that  you  should  go 
where  she  will  go,  and  dwell  on  the  Lira  estates,  where  you 
will  see  her  most  likely  with  every  succeeding  autumn  of  each 
year.  You — ' 

She  rose  and  stopped  him,  and  spoke  for  the  first  time  since 
aer  paroxysm  of  dread  and  of  despair  at  Paris  had  broken  forth, 
in  eloquent,  quivering  invective. 

'  Tricotrin — I  am  an  old  woman  and  poor,  and  the  time  for 
my  hand-labour  is  well-nigh  massed.  But.  if  i**»  it  be  willed 
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that  I  live  on  and  on  through  other  desolate  years,  I 
go  out  and  wash  linen  in  the  river,  clear  insects  from  the 
vines,  gather  fruits  for  the  markets,  weed  stones  from  tho 
trefoil,  and  beet-root,  and  sainfoin,  ere  ever  I  will  take  bit  or 
drop,  log  of  wood  or  roof  of  house,  from  those  who  have  robbed 
as  of  her ! ' 

*  Nay,  it  is  no  robbery.     They  mean  aright — 

'  Aright !  Can  it  be  aright  to  build  the  pile  of  her  glories 
on  the  stone  of  her  ingratitude  ?  Can  it  be  aright  to  bid  a 
young  child  forget  the  one  debt  of  her  life  ?  Can  it  be  aright 
to  take  her  into  high  places,  where  she  shall  learn  to  blush  to 
tell  truth  of  herself?  But  let  that  be  !  I  have  no  wish  to  say 
ill  of  her.  She  has  been  as  the  core  of  my  heart  for  too  long. 
Only  let  them  know  this, — though  I  shall  hunger  like  one  in 
famine  for  the  sight  of  her  face  and  the  sound  of  her  voice,  I 
will  never  go  nigh  those  who  have  led  her  astray.  I  have  no 
title  to  dwell  longer  under  this  roof,  which  was  only  kept  for 
her  sake  ;  but  I  have  strength  still,  and  I  will  go  and  lie  down 
with  the  oxen,  and  ask  the  fowls  for  their  corn,  before  I  will 
take  alms  at  the  hands  of  your  spoilers.  I  have  spoken! ' 

There  was  resolve,  so  strong  and  so  proud,  on  her  face,  that 
it  rendered  almost  beautiful  the  aged,  weather-beaten,  sun- 
bronzed  features ;  her  eyes  kindled,  her  mouth  set,  her  voice 
grew  clearer  ;  all  the  bold,  hardy,  peasant  blood  in  her  rose,  as 
it  had  risen  when  she  was  offered  the  government-alms  she 
nun"1  back  to  the  rulers  who  had  sent  out  her  first-born  to 

O 

perish  in  Africa. 

Tricotrin  saw  and  heard,  and  he  bent  his  head  with  the  re- 
verence he  ever  gave  to  the  pure  honesty  of  this  simple  and 
undaunted  nature. 

'  G-rand'mere !  There  is  no  need  to  think  of  that :  this 
place  is  yours  so  long  as  you  shall  will  to  have  it  so.  You 
cannot  deem  so  ill  of  me  as  to  think  that — ' 

*  Tricotrin,  you  are  a  generous  man  ;  we  know  that  well,'  she 
answered  him,  with  the  anguish  and  the  wrath  in  her  eyes  soft- 
ening away.     '  I  have  never  been  two  leagues  outside  my  own 
vine  country,  and  shall  not  begin  my  travels  now.     But  neither 
have  I  ever  lived  OD  alms,  nor  will  I  now.     While  I  could 
serve  her,  it  was  just  that  I  should  take  your  bread  ;  but  now 
that  I  am  of  no  use,  how  should  I  justify  myself  to  eat  it  ? ' 

1  Hush ! '  ho  said  gently,  and  his  voice  had  an  unutterable 
sweetness  in  it.  '  Every  man  owes  a  debt  to  his  mother  ;  mine 
died  ere  I  knew  her.  I  can  only  pay  it  to  her  sex.  Do  not 
fly  from  my  shelter :  your  hearth  is  the  only  home  that  I  know 
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Keep  it, — lest  ever  I  wander  to  it  weary  aad  maimed.  Keep 
it, — lest  ever  the  child  that  you  lose  should  find  her  visions 
fade  as  she  pursues  them,  and  learn  to  long  for  its  refuge  and 
pine  for  its  peace.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  brave,  strong,  sunburnt  face,  on  which  the 
light  from  the  fire  played,  grew  paler  and  more  tender,  till  all 
the  passion  died  from  it. 

'  Tricotrin,  you  are  a  noble  heart/  she  said  slowly.  *  You 
know  how  to  cover  your  charities  with  the  grace  and  the  good- 
ness of  souls  that  give  as  God  gives  the  sun  and  the  fruits  and 
the  harvest.  But  think  you  she  will  ever  come  back  ?— nay, 
listen :  I  thought  so  too  when  my  lads  went  forth  ;  they  flung 
their  glad  arms  round  me,  and  they  kissed  me  with  their  honest- 
lips,  and  they  all  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  We  shall  be  back  so 
soon!"  And  the  one  would  come  as  a  great  soldier  with 
crosses  on  his  breast ;  and  the  other  would  come  as  a  rich  man 
to  wed  the  little  yellow-haired  girl  at  the  water-mill,  and  rear 
up  his  young  children  around  me ;  and  Antoine — my  handsome 
Antoine ! — would  come  as  a  liberator,  as  a  redeemer,  as  a  chief 
of  the  people,  to  bind  Prance  in  one  vast  brotherhood  of  peace. 
AV^ell,  one  was  slaughtered  in  African  raids ;  and  one  was 
crushed  by  a  building  stone ;  and  one  was  shot  down  by  hia 
countrymen's  carbines.  That  is  how  they  "  come  back "  to 
us — the  children  of  our  love ! ' 

She  turned  away  and  employed  herself  in  her  homely  house- 
hold cares,  heaping  the  wood  upon  the  flames,  scalding  some 
red  wine  in  a  copper  stoup,  brushing  the  snow  down  from  off 
his  outer  garment.  The  peasant  instinct  and  habit  of  her  life 
led  her  to  labour  as  the  only  palliative  of  woe. 

'  It  is  an  awful  night,  Tricotrin,'  she  said,  spreading  bread 
and  chestnuts  before  him.  *  You  must  have  felt  the  storm 
bitterly.' 

He  bent  his  head  in  silence.  The  food  and  the  steaming 
wine  stood  untouched  beside  him.  Looking  at  him  earnestly, 
as  in  the  first  hour  of  her  anguish  she  had  been  too  blinded  by 
her  grief  to  do,  she  saw  that  the  fairness  of  his  face  had  lost 
all  colour,  and  that  the  sun-hued  waves  of  his  hair  were 
whitening  with  other  silver  than  the  silver  of  the  snow. 

And  her  heart  hardened  against  the  child  whom  she  had 
nurtured  and  cherished  from  that  early  time  when  the  tearful 
smiling  eyes  of  the  forsaken  tiling  had  first  looked  up  at  her 
from  the  ferns  and  the  blue  fraxinella.  She  laid  her  brown 
wrinkled  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

•  Tricotrin, — when  my  sons  went  forth,   one  spoke  of  duty 
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to  his  flag,  and  one  spoke  of  duty  to  his  betrothed,  and  one 
spoke  of  duty  to  his  country ;  but  not  one  of  the  three  re- 
membered that  duty  might  lie  nearer  his  own  hearth ;  not  one 
of  the  three  remembered  that  I  had  endured  the  pangs  of  their 
birth,  the  woes  of  their  infancy,  the  fret  of  their  passions,  the 
evils  of  their  maintenance.  The  children  never  remember — 
they  live  in  themselves.  But  when  in  turn  they  grow  heart- 
sick, and  are  betrayed,  and  hunger  and  thirst,  desolate  amid 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  then  they  remember  us,  and  yearn  for 
us — then  we  are  avenged.  She  forgets  you  now.  In  the  day 
of  her  necessity  she  will  pray  for  you,  and,  it  may  be,  pray 
vainly.' 

A  shiver,  that  was  not  of  the  cold  of  the  night,  shook  him  as 
he  heard.  The  deep  quivering  voice  of  the  speaker  had  the 
terror  as  of  prophecy  in  it. 

'  God  forbid,'  he  answered  her,  '  that  ever  my  vengeance 
should  come  so  ! ' 

*  It  would  be  but  justice,'  she  muttered.  '  But  the  only 
justice  we  get  upon  earth  breaks  our  own  hearts  when  it  falls.' 

And  she  left  him  and  went  into  her  own  chamber  and  wept 
bitterly,  as  the  aged  alone  weep  when  the  light  of  their  eyea 
has  passed  from  thorn  for  evermore,  and  none  other  can  ever 
illumine  the  brief  dark  space  that  parts  them  from  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

'  WHITE  to  me  to  the  care  of  Mere  Rose,'  he  had  said,  when 
he  had  parted  from  her.  '  If  thou  art  happy,  keep  silence  ;  but 
when  aught  pains  thee,  write.' 

To  the  house  in  the  Pays  Latin,  where  she  had  once  heard 
the  grisette  sigh  for  those  who  went  to  the  Rome  of  their  de- 
sires, her  letters  flew  for  awhile  swiftly  as  carrier-pigeons.  For 
the  heart  of  the  child  was  at  unrest  and  full  of  love,  and  there- 
fore full  of  love's  twin  brother,  pain. 

When  the  spring  deepened  to  summer,  the  winged  words 
came  more  seldom.  They  were  carrier-birds  made  laggard  by 
the  tempting  of  warm  suns  and  luscious  fruits,  and  by  the 
luring  melody  of  winds  and  waters. 

With  the  autumn  but  very  few  ever  came.  They  were  as  doves 
that  would  not  answer  to  those  who  murmured  their  old  familiar 
names,  because  they  better  loved  the  peace  and  the  abundanra 
of  the  palm-groves  in  a  new  and  brighter  land. 
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Through  the  year  that  followed  they  almost  ceased;  one 
here  and  there  in  a  stretch  of  many  mouths  still  coming,  like 
the  single  bird  that  bore  the  olive-branch  of  hope. 

Not  seldom  he  would  make  long  pilgrimages  from  north  T 
south,  from  east  or  west,  to  ask  that  single  question :  '  Is  thew 
any  letter,  Mere  Eose  ?  ' 

And  when  she,  leaning  from  her  lattice,  would  shake  hei 
ead  with  tears  in  her  brown  comely  eyes,  he  would  turn  away 

'  So  best ;  it  is  well  with  her,  then.' 

But  the  woman  would  murmur  fiercely  and  sadly  in  hex 
throat :  '  Nay,  it  is  ill ! ' 

And  he  knew  that  she  was  right. 

With  her  body,  with  her  beauty,  with  her  youth  it  was  well  : 
but  with  her  soul  ? 

At  length,  one  day  in  a  fragrant  spring  time,  when  all  the 
city  blossomed  and  laughed  with  flower  and  song,  Mere  Eosf 
reached  down  from  her  casement,  and  in  her  hand  lay  a  lettei 
like  a  little,  white,  tired  bird. 

He  took  it  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  was  not  from  the 
bright  noon  sun ;  and  when  he  had  read  it,  and  another  one 
that  lay  within  it,  he  reeled  slightly  like  a  man  under  a  blow, 
and  his  lips  grew  white,  and  he  stood  staring  blankly  up  at 
the  bright  sun  and  seeing  naught. 

1  Is  she  dead  ? '  cried  the  woman  from  the  lattice  above. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  blind  eyes  and  answered  nothing, 
but  went  slowly  away  down  the  long  street,  with  heavy  stagger- 
ing steps,  as  of  one  in  whom  there  is  no  lifeleft. 

The  city  was  filled  with  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  green  leaves, 
and  with  the  singing  of  students  and  maidens,  aud  with  the 
joyous  laughter  of  children,  and  with  the  fragrance  of  tossing 
lilacs,  blue  and  white,  that  were  flung  upward  by  boyish  hande 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  feast-day. 

But  Mere  Rose,  leaning  at  her  casement,  heard  nothing  and 
Baw  nothing  of  these.  She  was  looking  down  the  street  after 
the  man  in  whose  hand  the  letter  was  hidden  like  a  snake  that 
stings  the  hand  which  fed  it ;  and  from  his  form,  as  he  passed 
away  into  the  shadow  cast  by  a  dim  old  gothic  church,  her  eyes 
wandered  into  the  chamber  of  the  opposite  house.  The  case- 
ment stood  open,  and  in  the  darkness  stood  the  coffin  of  a 
woman  within. 

It  waited  for  burial  until  the  festal  time  of  the  May-day  had 
come  and  gone. 

*  Ah,  thou  saidst  truly,  poor  little  one !  '  murmured  Mere 
Bose,  gazing  into  the  ^haitber  of  death,  so  quiet  and  so  dark, 
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amid  the  light  and  the  song  and  the  blossom  of  the  \vorW 
around.  '  They  come  back  from  Borne — yes  !  But  back  to 
fhose  whom  they  left  never !  ' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

'  Is  the  child  dead,  grand'mere  ? '  the  people  of  the  vim 
country  asked  with  bated  breath  and  anxious  eyes. 

'  Yes  ;  she  is  dead,'  the  old  woman  answered  ever  ;  and  would 
say  no  more  to  all  the  eager,  curious,  unceasing  questions  that 
were  put  to  her  by  those  who  met  her  at  the  little  chapel  in 
the  fields,  or  in  the  woods  where  she  gathered  her  fuel ;  on  the 
straight  road  across  the  plain,  as  they  rode  their  mules  to 
market,  or  by  the  towing-path,  as  they  walked  above  their 
slowly-labouring  boats. 

'  She  is  dead/  was  all  she  answered  ;  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  just  thus  that  she  had  spoken  when  the  story  had  come 
from  Paris,  creeping  tardily  and  terribly  through  the  awe- 
stricken  country  in  its  hot  hush  of  midsummer  silence,  that 
her  youngest-born  had  fallen  under  the  bullets  with  the  hymn 
of  liberty  on  his  lips. 

'  The  child  was  dead,'  they  murmured  among  themselves : 
Ihey  did  not  feel  much  wonder ;  she  had  never  been  one  of 
them;  she  had  never  seemed  of  their  mould  and  of  their  kind; 
she  had  always  been  invested  to  their  sight  with  something 
rare  and  strange,  and  not  of  mortal  birth.  They  had  watched 
her  careless,  useless,  cloudless  life  among  the  aunshine  and  the 
lowers,  so  unlike  to  their  own  hard,  toilsome,  and  unlovely 
lives,  as  they  might  have  watched  some  paradise-bird,  had  one 
flown  of  a  sudden  down  amid  the  swallows  of  the  hamlets,  and 
the  plovers  of  the  fields,  with  all  the  colours  of  the  east  upon 
its'  gorgeous  wings.  *  She  was  dead,'  they  repeated  among 
themselves  ;  and  broidered  on  the  naked  barren  fact  a  thousand 
tales  woven  at  evening  with  their  women's  flax  upon  the  wheel, 
or  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  the  stone-picking  in  the 
corn  lands  and  the  insect-seeking  amid  the  vines. 

Louis  r-'ni-izin  at  the  ferry  knew  the  truth,  but  Sarazin  uever 
spoke  of  it.  Ho  only  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  tarpaulin 
the  bench  un  which  she  had  used  to  sit  in  the  stern  of  his  old 
black  boat,  and  let  no  passenger  be  seated  there.  And  he 
would  stand  very  quietly  at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  looking 
wifiti'.jlly  down  the  stream,  Lour  after  hour,  if  none  disturbed 
him.  with  tho  broken  oar  or  the  torn  sail  in  his  hand  umnended. 
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1  They  all  go  down  that  river,  see  you  ? '  he  would  mutter  to 
his  dog.  '  But  none  of  them  come  back ;  I  suppose  they  never 
want  the  old  landing-place  any  more.  Is  it  all  smooth  water 
there  ?  Are  there  no  shallows  and  no  speats  ?  Do  they  not 
have  to  row  against  the  incoming  tide  at  any  time,  I  wonder  ? 
I  suppose  not,  for  they  never  want  the  old  landing-place  any 
more.' 

Those  who  heard  him,  said  that  in  his  great  age  his  brain 
wandered  ;  that  his  senses  were  gone ;  that  he  saw  in  his  silent 
highway  the  highroad  of  human  life,  and  grew  mad  thereon. 
Only  his  dog  was  wiser ;  his  dog  only  knew  his  meaning,  and 
pressed  more  closely,  and  licked  his  withered  bony  hand  in 
tender  consolation. 

'  She  was  dead :'  to  all  her  little  native  world  about  the  river, 
on  which  her  glad  eyes  had  opened  with  so  many  summer 
dawns.  A  few  among  them  said  prayers  for  her  departed  soul 
when  they  kneeled  down  at  the  wayside  cross,  from  which  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  home  that  she  had  shared  with  the  swal- 
lows was  visible  where  it  thrust  itself  through  its  cover  of  green 
leaves.  But  the  greater  number  took  the  words  as  holding  but 
a  figurative  meaning,  and  believed  that  the  child  of  the  fairies 
had  gone  to  that  strange  land  whence  she  came,  and  whispered 
marvellous  things  of  her,  where  they  sat  by  the  light  of  the  oak 
log  of  Noel,  or  brought  the  wagons  of  grapes  to  the  wine-press 
in  the  shade  of  the  autumn-browned  boughs. 

But  away  southward,  when  gossips  met  in  the  porch  of  the 
dairy-house  that  looked  out  over  the  broad,  low-lying  water- 
threaded  pastures  about  Villiers,  a  great-limbed,  brown-faced, 
tawny-skinned  milkwoman,  with  her  arms  akimbo  and  a  brutal 
laugh  on  her  mouth, scoffed  at  her  neighbours'  regret  and  mocked 
at  their  idiotcy. 

'  Dead  ?  Dead  ?  That  is  what  they  always  say  when  one  of 
their  angels  has  fallen  !  Dead  ?  She  is  no  more  dead  than  we 
are.  She  is  gone  to  riches  and  shame,  that  I  warrant  you.  O, 
0  !  have  you  forgot  the  little  liar's  story  of  the  magic  fruit  and 
the  sorcerer's  ring  on  the  Indian  jasmine  ?  And  who  was  the 
sorcerer  except  our  young  lord  ?— and  what  do  his  dainty  jewels 
always  betoken  ?  How  blind  ye  are — blind  as  bats  that  butt 
themselves  against  a  barn  door  when  they  are  driven  out  of 
their  nests  at  noonday !  Dead  ?  If  she  be  dead,  then  are  my 
cows  dead  where  they  graze  yonder.  She  was  bad,  I  tell  you  ; 
bad,  core  through,  like  a  gourd  that  has  the  worm.  Did  she 
not  call  us  a  set  of  senseless  peasants  ?  and  she  a  bastard 
too,  a  bastard  most  like  of  the  man  that  fed  her !  Well,  I  saaii 
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know  that  lily-white  face  of  hers,  with  its  mouth  like  yon  car 
nation,  and  its  hair  like  ripened  wheat,  a  score  years  hence  if 
ever  my  eyes  light  on  it.     Dead  ?  she  is  no  more  dead  than 
that  mouse  that  skirries  over  the  floor.     She  is  only — gone  to 
Paris!' 

And  she  laughed  again,  cruelly,  in  the  mellow  waning  even- 
ing time ;  for  jealousy  is  lusty  of  life,  and  tenacious  of  it,  and  is 
as  the  toad  which  can  lie  stirless  under  a  stone  through  many 
seasons,  yet  keep  its  sight  and  its  venom  unspent,  to  use  when 
the  stone  that  has  held  it  down  is  rolled  off  it. 

Now,  which  was  the  truer  version,  hers  or  that  gentler  belief 
which  mourned  the  child  as  innocent  and  lost,  none  could  tell ; 
for  to  all  questions  grand'mere  answered  ever,  '  She  is  dead/ 

And  Tricotrin  came  no  more  into  the  vine  country  at  the 
harvest  time. 

The  pipers  piped,  and  the  maidens  danced,  and  the  oxen 
drew  their  loaded  wains  crowned  with  green  branches  and  the 
ruddy  blossoms  of  the  declining  years  ;  but  no  more  was  heard 
that  sweet,  wild,  rapturous  music  that  had  caught  in  it  all 
the  cadences  that  the  fauns  of  old  had  danced  to  in  the  virgin 
forests,  while  yet  the  world  and  the  gods  had  been  young. 

And  to  the  people  who  had  loved  him  there  seemed  a  silence 
through  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ON  the  wild  western  seaboard,  a  little  hamlet  hung  upon 
the  rocks  like  a  curlew's  storm-swept  nest,  high  in  air,  and 
overlooking  the  wide  Biscayan  waters. 

The  great  black  cliffs  were  dark  as  night ;  the  chasms  be- 
tween them  were  yawning  pits,  of  which  no  men  living  told  the 
depth ;  the  land  for  leagues  on  leagues  inland  was  a  desolate 
heath,  a  wilderness  of  thorny  gorse,  broken  only  by  grey  stones 
of  shattered  Druid  altars. 

Life  was  hard  there ;  a  long  incessant  struggle  with  all  the 
forces  of  the  earth  and  elements,  a  never-ending  contest  with 
the  winds  and  waters  to  snatch  the  scanty  bitter  bread  of  bare 
subsistence  from  out  the  fishers'  mouths.  In  the  long,  tem- 
pestuous, cruel  winters,  death  entered  well-nigh  every  house- 
hold, and  few  boats  returned  with  all  those  who,  at  their  setting 
forth,  had  manned  them.  The  children  were  early  braced  to 
peril,  and  scourged  with  the  stripes  of  the  sharp  sea  foam.  The 
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aged  were  old  long  ere  their  time,  and  toiled  like  inules  up  and 
down  the  steep  stairs  of  rock,  laden  like  mules  with  driftwood, 
or  with  weed  flung  upward  by  the  storms. 

There  was  a  little  chapel  on  one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the 
rocks,  where  a  light  burned  steadfastly  all  through  the  blackest 
nights  of  hurricane.  There  were  a  few  huts  that  formed  the 
village,  all  huddled  together  in  the  hollow  of  the  cliff,  like 
callow-birds  fearful  of  coming  rain.  There  were  men,  melan- 
choly, taciturn,  rugged,  of  a  hard  simplicity,  of  a  doglike 
fidelity,  like  most  dwellers  of  the  mountains  or  by  the  ocean. 
There  were  women  with  the  old  iron  heroism  of  amazonian 
times,  whose  naked  limbs  were  beaten  by  the  billows,  and  whose 
massive  arms  wrenched  drowning  bodies  from  the  breakers, 
till  nothing  of  womanhood  remained  in  their  aspect,  except  in 
the  sad  steady  gaze  of  their  large  brooding  eyes. 

They  were  a  rough,  and  sometimes  a  brutal  people.  They 
were  often  beset  with  the  torment  of  famine ;  their  pitiless 
stony  shores  would  yield  them  little,  and  in  revenge  they  were, 
in  many  seasons,  without  mercy  to  those  who  were  cast  away 
upon  their  rocks.  There  were  men  among  them  who  thought 
little  of  drawing  a  knife  across  the  neck  of  a  wrecked  sailor, 
and  robbing  the  dead  of  the  gold  rings  in  his  ears.  They  were 
very  lonely  in  their  wind-beaten  fastnesses,  where  their  only 
mates  were  the  seagulls  and  eagles ;  they  grew  half  savage,  as 
those  who  live  in  such  isolation  will.  Hunger  bit  them  sharply 
at  times  ;  and  when  they  were  famished  they  turned  on  any 
prey  like  lions. 

There  were  higher  natures  among  them,  on  which  solitude 
and  privation  had  not  this  influence,  on  which  the  noble  subli- 
mity and  terrific  grandeur  of  their  shores  produced  only  gravity 
and  sadness  ;  but  there  were  others — and  these  were  the  larger 
number — who  would  fight  over  a  drowned  corpse,  for  the  sake 
of  the  purse  belted  round  its  body,  like  wild  beasts  over  a  heap 
of  offal,  and  who  looked  on  the  flotsom  and  jetsom  of  the  seaa 
as  their  own  right  divine,  with  which  no  living  thing  from  the 
doomed  ship  should  be  left  to  dispute  their  title. 

And  yet  darker  deeds  than  these  made  their  wild  crest  of 
rock  a  name  of  terror  to  mariners.  Sometimes  it  was  utterly  in 
vain  that  the  light  of  Mary  and  her  Angels  gleamed  in  the  high 
spire  of  the  chapel.  Sometimes  on  the  darkest  and  dreadest 
nights  of  late  autumn  and  mid-winter,  round  a  headland  where 
the  chapel  lantern  could  not  be  discerned,  high  up  among  the 
blackest  and  steepest  cliffs,  a  tar  blaze  would  break  into  the 
darkness  and  send  forth  a  flame  that  could  be  seen  for  leagues 
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across  the  waters.  So  that  any  hapless  vessel,  labouring  in  the 
trough  of  a  heavy  sea,  beholding  the  false  signal,  and  by  evil 
fortune  mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  church,  came  straightway 
to  her  ruin,  and  was  dashed  keel  foremost  on  the  pointed  sub- 
merged rocks,  and  impaled  upon  them,  and  never  again  saw  the 
light  of  daybreak  steal  over  the  seas. 

Those  who  lit  that  beacon  of  murder  were  never  brought  to 
justice.  Safe  in  their  caverns  and  denies,  the  assassins  crept 
safely,  by  subterranean  ways,  back  to  their  hamlet  and  amid 
their  people.  It  had  been  safer  to  thrust  a  hand  into  a  hornets' 
nest  than  to  follow  and  arraign  them  there.  Even  their  com- 
rades did  not  rightly  know  who  did  the  work.  It  was  only 
when  some  rarer  jewel  than  common  glittered  in  some  fisher- 
man's ear,  or  some  rich-hued  scarf  was  wound  about  the  hips 
of  his  mistress,  that  the  rest  whispered  together,  half  envious, 
half  abhorrent,  that  he  must  be  one  of  those  who  fired  the 
flame. 

In  the  beginning  of  one  winter,  food  was  very  scarce  in  this 
sea-den.  The  fisheries  had  brought  little  in ;  the  weather  had 
been  calm,  though  dull ;  there  had  been  no  wrecks  ;  and  though 
it  was  known  in  the  hamlet  that  the  death-beacon  had  thrice 
been  lighted  aloft,  it  had  failed  to  lead  any  ship  astray.  They 
became  fearfully  impoverished ;  famine  visited  them  ;  and  the 
men  were  forced  to  bite  the  salt  twine  of  their  nets  in  their 
longing  to  devour  something,  and  the  children  wasted  to  skele- 
tons, and  died,  and  were  thrust  hastily  away  into  holes  in  the 
Band. 

A  horrible  longing  for  the  signs  of  the  storms  came  on  them. 
A  murderous  prayer  for  the  rage  of  wind  and  water  often  rose 
to  their  tongues — a  prayer  reckless  and  godless. 

At  this  season  one  of  the  wreckers — he  whose  brain  and 
whose  hand  had  first  devised  this  thing — stole  up  one  midnight 
through  the  crooked  crevice,  on  the  bare  stone  of  the  clilf,  that 
served  him  as  a  stairway.  His  torch  was  in  his  hand*  and  his 
euul  was  set  on  murder.  There  were  bitter  north  winds  driving 
over  the  ocean  ;  there  were  gray  fogs  and  starless  skies  ;  there 
was  a  single  ship  striving  heavily  through  a  churning  sea.  It 
was  a  fair  chance,  as  he  muttered  to  himself. 

In  his  shingle  hut,  in  the  village  yonder,  no  fresh  food  had 
touched  the  lips  for  months  of  a  woman  whom  he  loved.  The 
leathery  skin  of  some  salted  fish  had  become  too  great  a  luxury 
for  them  to  obtain ;  she  had  been  driven  to  chew  the  broad 
ribbon  of  the  seaweeds,  and  grind  the  fishbones  into  the  like- 
ness of  flour  to  make  bread ;  and  never  made  murmur  or  moan 
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at  hor  privation,  but  only  showed  the  gnawing  of  famine  by  the 
wolfish  glance  of  her  eyes  and  the  drawn  lines  of  her  mouth. 

There  rode  the  ship — doomed  surely  to  perish,  if  lured  here 
by  the  light.  The  rocks  sharp  as  needles,  hard  as  iron,  over 
which  the  sullen  waters  floated,  would  do  his  work  for  him  un- 
erringly. Hefuse,  that  to  him  would  be  treasures,  would  be 
swept  up  on  the  in-flowing  tide.  Food,  fuel,  most  likely  rai- 
ment, possibly  gold,  would  be  hurled  up  on  the  foam  ;  human 
creatures  too,  dying  or  dead,  who  would,  in  the  mad  clinging  of 
men  to  the  riches  that  they  cannot  take  with  them  beyond  the 
grave,  have  bound  about  them  some  belt  of  value,  or  some  bag 
of  coin.  There  would  be  wherewithal  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and 
to  be  clothed  in  his  darksome  and  desolate  cabin.  What  mat- 
ter a  deathwail  the  more  on  the  wind  ?  What  matter  the  ship 
sinking  an  hour  soon,  or  an  hour  late,  to  her  doom. 

Ere  now  he  had  thrust  back  a  shivering  striving  frame  into 
the  blinding  spray,  from  which  it  had  well-nigh  struggled ;  er€ 
now  he  had  stunned,  with  the  blow  of  his  club,  a  girl  whose 
face  had  risen  out  of  the  breakers  with  wide-opened  eyes  of  aw- 
ful appeal  in  the  glare  cast  upon  it  from  the  lightning.  He  had 
done  such  things  before,  he  could  do  them  again,  for  the  sake 
of  an  ounce  of  gold  from  a  finger-ring,  of  a  necklace  of  beads  off 
a  maiden's  throat.  Gold  would  buy  brandy— the  hot  strong, 
blessed,  accursed  drink  of  forgetfulness  ;  and  the  necklace 
would  show  rarely  on  the  long  stately  brown  throat  of  his 
bona-roba.  And  in  his  fashion — tiger's  love  for  tigress — he 
loved  the  woman  who  starved  in  his  hut  on  the  beach. 

So  he  stole  through  the  tortuous,  narrow,  cavernous  way, 
winding  upward,  steep  as  a  ladder,  cramped  as  a  coffin,  going 
higher  and  higher,  up  and  up,  into  the  bowels  of  the  rocks  above. 
And  every  now  and  then,  where  he  went  creeping  like  a  lizard, 
with  a  torch  between  his  teeth,  he  stopped  and  softly  blew  upon 
the  flame  that  was  dying  down  in  the  damp  and  p<oxious  air 
of  the  chasm.  It  was  the  spark  of  life  to  him. 

He  felt  a  latent  fear,  that  never  before  had  touched  him,  of 
setting  light  to  his  bonfire.     There  had  come  one  among  them 
who  had  set  his  face  steadfastly  against  this  evil  trade — who 
had  sworn  that  if  the  false  beacon  blazed  afresh,  he  would  un 
earth  the  man  that  fed  and  fired  it,  or  perish  like  the  ships  him 
self;  and  these  men  of  the  western  coast  knew  that  their  visit- 
ant would  keep  his  word.     Therefore  the  wrecker  went  with  a 
certain  terror  at  his  heart,  drawing  himself  slowly  upwards,  as 
serpents  crawl,  through  the  perpendicular  cliff  towards  his  goal , 
that  hung  two  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the  level  of  thl. 
tea. 
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The  fire  was  ready  piled  there.  It  was  safe  from  all  dis- 
covery. None  save  those  to  whom  the  secret  of  those  passages 
through  the  body  of  the  solid  rock  was  known  could  ever  attain 
that  height,  which  rose  a  sheer  straight  wall  of  stone  up  from 
the  shore,  and  was  severed  by  deep  abysses  on  either  side  from 
the  adjacent  rocks. 

He  raised  himself  tediously  and  painfully  up  the  ascent,  in 
whose  narrow  space  and  fetid  air  he  could  scarcely  breathe. 
His  hands  at  last  grasped  the  topmost  ledge ;  he  lifted  himself 
gr  dually  on  to  the  highest  point,  where  his  beacon  was  set. 
The  ridge  of  all  the  other  cliffs,  lofty  though  they  were,  sank 
far  below  him  ;  countless  fathoms  downwards  there  rolled  the 
gray  sullen  mass  of  water.  The  roar  of  its  waves  ascended  in  a 
faint  hoarse  sound,  and  a  dense  mist  covered  all  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

There  was  no  light  except  the  glimmer  of  the  slow  match 
that  he  bore ;  no  movement  save  his  own,  except  when  a  night 
bird  flew  by  on  the  rushing  of  the  north  wind.  He  took  sure 
footsteps  on  the  jagged  uneven  peak  ;  then  set  his  match  to  the 
oil -soaked  tow  of  the  torch  that  he  had  carried  in  the  grip  of  his 
teeth. 

The  tow  caught  and  flared  alight ;  he  lifted  his  hand  to  fling 
the  burning  flax  upon  the  piled  dry  touchwood,  and  the  tar- 
barrels  of  his  beacon.  Ere  he  had  cast  it,  his  arm  was  seized, 
the  torch  was  wrenched  out  of  his  hand,  and  thrown,  flame 
downwards,  over  the  cliffs.  A  man  closed  with  him. 

The  wrecker  was  supple  and  vigorous,  sinewy  of  frame,  and 
si  illed  in  practical  exercise — a  giant,  whose  limbs  were  braced 
by  the  strength  of  the  waves,  and  whose  nerves  were  trained  in 
the  daily  habit  of  peril ;  but  he  had  met  his  match  in  his  un- 
known foe,  who  wrestled  with  him  in  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
With  the  quenched  flame  of  the  torch  all  light  had  gone ;  the 
sailor  struggled  by  sheer  instinct,  like  a  wild  beast  attacked 
when  it  is  blinded,  and  strove  to  fling  his  opponent  off  him  and 
over  the  rock  into  the  wailing  waves  below.  The  part  on  which 
they  stood  was  narrow  ;  a  single  overpoise  would  have  thrown 
them  down  into  the  gulf  beneath,  locked  in  each  other's  grasp ; 
yet  neither  thought  once  of  letting  loose  his  hold  ;  both  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery. 

No  word  was  uttered;  it  was  an  even  combat  of  sheer 
strength,  fought  on  that  slender,  jutting,  slippery  ledge,  that 
overhung  at  such  vast  height  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  de- 
vouring sea. 

Thrice  the  wrecker  all  but  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  had 
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his  arms  locked  round  his  opponent's  waist,  and  well-nigli  lifted 
him  up  from  the  stone  on  which  they  stood,  to  fling  hi  in  over 
the  edge  to  meet  his  death.  Thrice  his  antagonist  resisted  him, 
and  kept  his  feet  as  though  they  had  been  rooted  into  the  rock 
itself. 

It  was  a  darkness  in  which  both  were  blind;  both  knew 
that  with  every  moment  they  might  be  hnrled  down  two  thou- 
sand feet  of  air.  Yet  still  neither  loosened  their  grip  one 
instant. 

The  curlews  flew  round  their  heads  with  shrill  outcry ;  the 
noise  of  the  sea  boomed  louder  as  the  spring-tide  rushed  in ; 
the  bitter  north  wind  howled  around  the  peak  ;  they  strove  to- 
gether for  dear  life  on  a  shelf  of  granite  scarce  wider  than 
a  horse's  back. 

The  sailor,  maddened  and  brutalised  by  rage  and  fear,  at 
length  made  frantic  effort  to  get  free  his  arm,  and  draw  the  knife 
at  his  belt  from  out  its  sheath.  His  foe  felt  the  movement  that 
he  could  not  see.  With  swift  keen  science  the  foe  closed  in 
nearer  still  with  the  wrecker,  twisted  his  arm  backwards  as  men 
twist  a  bough  to  break  it ;  and  seizing  him  round  the  loins  with 
the  true  athlete's  skill,  shook  him,  swayed  him,  lifted  him,  and 
stretched  him  prostrate. 

The  sailor  was  stunned :  his  head  had  struck  upon  the  gra- 
nite. His  antagonist  stood  awhile  breathless,  exhausted,  with 
t  e  sound  of  the  winds  and  waters  surging  dully  on  his  ear,  and 
tl  e  blood  in  his  veins  beating  like  pulses.  He  could  not  tell 
whether  he  had  dealt  dea£h  or  no  ;  till  he  stooped  and  passed  his 
hand  over  the  motionless  body,  he  could  not  tell  whether  it 
had  not  swayed  forward  and  been  dashed  into  pieces  on  the 
rocks  below. 

The  darkness  was  impenetrable :  even  the  white  flash  of  a 
roused  seagull's  wing  could  not  be  seon  ;  he  could  not  move  a 
step  lest  he  should  out- tread  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ledge  on 
which  he  stood.  There  was  not  even  the  ray  of  a  single  star 
through  the  storm-wrack  of  the  clouds. 

He  had  no  means  of  lighting  any  of  the  touchwood  that  lay 
near ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  any,  could  not  have  used  his 
means,  lest  the  light  should  have  lured  the  vessel  to  that  very 
destruction  which  he  had  risked  his  own  life  to  avert  from  her. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  rest  where  he  was,  with  his  back  against 
the  pile  of  the  beacon-timbers,  and  the  northern  blasts  raging 
around  him. 

It  had  been  past  midnight  when  the  wrecker  had  gone  forth 
to  his  errand :  he  knew  that  a  few  hours  would  bring  the 
dawn. 
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Therefore  he  waited,  with  the  man  who,  for  aught  he  knew 
was  dead,  lying  at  his  feet,  and  the  hungry  sea  fretting  ant 
raging  far  down  beneath,  as  though  in  fury,  because  cheated  ot 
her  prey. 

The  moments  seemed  as  years,  bathed  in  that  gloom,  know- 
ing that  an  unfathomable  abyss  yawned  beneath  his  feet,  with 
no  sound  but  the  thunder  of  the  wind  among  the  cavernous 
cliffs,  with  no  companion  save  a  creature  whom  he  might  have 
slain,  or  who,  if  living,  might  yet  arise  and  fly  at  his  throat. 

As  he  stayed  there,  a  faint  spark  dropped  from  the  torch 
among  the  light  pine-boughs  that  helped  to  make  the  beacon, 
blown  by  the  wind,  gathered  brilliancy,  and  increased  into  a 
flame. 

The  bright  spot  caught  his  eye ;  with  cautious  movement, 
he  leaned  and  caught  the  branch  that  was  on  fire ;  it  burned 
slowly  but  gave  a  dull  ruddy  glimmer,  insufficient  to  be  seen  by 
those  at  sea,  but  enough  to  throw  light  on  the  place  imme- 
diately around  him. 

He  held  it  to  the  wrecker's  face ;  the  man's  eyes  changed 
and  glared,  his  senses  had  revived,  though  he  had  not  yet  power 
to  move. 

'  It  is  you ! '  he  gasped. 

*  It  is  I ;  move  a  limb,  and  I  will  shoot  you  dead.' 

The  sailor,  lying  there  half  stunned  yet,  and  dazed  by  the 
flicker  light  that  was  held  against  his  sight,  stared  stupidly  at 
the  glitter  of  the  pistol. 

'Why  did  you  not  use  that  before?'  he  muttered,  half  con- 
scious, half  senseless. 

c  We  should  not  have  been  equal ;  you  had  no  firearms.' 

The  man  said  nothing  ;  he  looked  in  sullen  wonder  at  the 
face  above  him,  on  which  the  dim  red  gleam  shone  faintly.  He 
was  awed,  and  filled  with  a  vague  superstitious  terror.  He  did 
not  believe  the  foe  that  he  had  dealt  with  could  be  mortal. 

'  Can  you  rise  ?  '  his  conqueror  asked  him. 

He  tried  to  lift  himself  obediently ;  the  fall  had  bruised  him, 
but  had  broken  no  limbs.  He  moved  his  head  with  a  gesture 
of  assent,  his  eyes  incessantly  fastened  on  the  steel  glisten  of 
the  weapon  that  covered  him. 

'  You  can  stir ;  very  well.  Then  rise  up  and  lead  the  way 
down  your  accursed  passages.  Attempt  to  resist  me — attempt 
to  escape  me  —  and  I  will  send  a  bullet  through  your  brain. 
You  know  me ;  you  know  that  I  keep  my  word — as  I  kept  it 
to-night.' 

The  wrecker  stared  at  him  with  the  same  stupid  amaze ;  at 
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of  one  who  beheld  some  being  of  another  world  than  his  own. 
Then,  docilely  as  a  dog,  he  gathered  his  aching  limbs  together, 
and  crept  slowly  along  the  ledge,  down  to  the  aperture  by  which 
he  had  ascended,  and  into  the  hollow  space  that  ran  through  the 
substance  of  the  rock. 

He  dared  not  disobey ;  he  essayed  neither  resistance  nor 
evasion  ;  he  knew  that  the  pistol  was  levelled  at  his  head,  and 
that  its  shot  would  pierce  his  brain  if  he  attempted  to  go  astray 
or  to  turn  upon  his  victor. 

The  pine-branch  gave  light  enough  to  illumine  the  tortuous 
crevice  as  they  dragged  themselves  through  it ;  he  could  not  turn 
aside,  because  its  narrow  twisting  tubes  had  no  crannies,  no  out- 
lets,  no  hiding-places,  and  he  dared  not  endeavour  to  outstrip 
his  pursuer,  because  he  knew  that  his  instant  death  would  be 
the  penalty  of  any  attempt  at  flight.  Once,  pausing  to  take 
breath,  he  stole  a  hasty  glance  backwards. 

*  How  did  you  come  there  ? '  he  muttered  in  his  clenched 
teeth. 

'  I  scaled  the  cliff.' 

'  You  could  not :  the  face  of  it  is  as  bare  as  a  man's  hand.' 

'  That  may  be ;  but  it  is  not  more  bare  or  more  steep  than 
the  wall  of  an  Alp/ 

'  Q-od !  No  living  soul  ever  tried  it  but  one,  and  he  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  shore  below/ 

*  So  I  have  heard.' 

'  You  had  heard  that  when  you  ventured  it  ?  ' 

'Yes.' 

'  And  yet  you  came.' 

'  To  stop  you  from  doing  fresh  murder.  That  is  words  enough. 
Pass  on.' 

The  wrecker's  breath  came  hard  and  fast;  his  great  frame 
shook  slightly  with  a  tremor  as  with  cold;  he  spoke  no 
more,  but  crept  on  his  downward  way,  marvelling  greatly,  and 
ashamed. 

The  way  was  long ;  the  pine-branch  had  burned  down  to  its 
last  inch ;  the  gray  of  the  earliest  dawn  was  breaking  in  the 
rain-swept  stormy  skies,  when  they  emerged  at  length  from  the 
subterraneous  path,  and  came  out  upon  the  low-lying  level  shore, 
on  which  the  high  tide  of  the  sea  was  breaking.  The  dawn  was 
misty,  bitterly  cold,  ushered  in  by  the  wild  north  winds,  that 
drove  the  sand  along  in  clouds,  and  hurled  the  foam  of  the  waves 
m  their  faces. 

The  sailor  turned  suddenly  on  him  as  they  came  forth  into 
the  open  aL 
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'  How  did  you  tell  I  went  to  ;j*e  that  thing  to-niglit  ? ' 

*  I  saw  you  take  a  slow  match  in  your  hand  as  you  left  your 
hut ;  I  had  often  thought  you  were  the  criminal.' 

The  man  hung  his  head ;  his  eyes  still  glancing  like  a  cowed 
wolf's  at  the  weapon  that  held  him  to  obedience. 

1 1  should  not  have  done  it  if  she  had  not  been  starving/  he 
swore  with  a  blasphemous  oath.  'You  do  not  know  what 
famine  is ! ' 

The  gaze  that  kept  such  stern  watch  over  him  softened 
wistfully. 

'  Do  I  not  ? '  he  said  gently. 

Then,  without  more  words,  he  went  over  the  league's  length 
of  sand  and  stone  that  severed  them  from  the  fishing  hamlet, 
driving  the  wrecker  before  him  as  a  moor-dog  drives  a  sheep. 

'  Where  would  you  take  me  ? '  the  man  muttered,  as  they 
drew  nigh  the  rugged  stairway  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliffs 
which  led  to  the  group  of  cabins. 

'To  your  fellows — for  judgment.' 

'  They  will  not  let  you  touch  me.* 

'That  we  shall  see/ 

With  a  quick  agile  movement,  before  the  fisherman  could 
resist,  or  scarce  knew  what  was  done,  he  had  seized  his  elbows, 
drawn  his  arms  behind  his  back,  and  bound  the  wrists  tight  in 
the  knots  of  a  strong  rope  he  had  carried.  The  man  was 
powerless. 

'You  do  not  know  me  quite  well  yet,  Kioz,'  he  said 
quietly. 

Eioz,  gnashing  his  teeth  in  baffled  fury,  and  cursing  his  own 
folly  in  letting  himself  be  netted  like  a  lassoed  bull,  looked  at 
him  with  a  look  that,  through  its  sullen  passion,  had  something 
of  admiration  and  of  reverence. 

'  Know  you ! '  he  muttered.  '  How  should  one  know  you  ? 
Are  you  man,  or  devil,  or  god  ? ' 

'A  little  of  all,  perhaps;  like  everything  else  that  is 
human.' 

Then  with  the  rope  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  pistol  in  his 
right,  he  forced  the  wrecker  up  on  to  the  heights  on  which  the 
cabins  of  his  people  hung. 

In  the  early  dawn  the  population — in  all  some  hundred 
souls,  not  more — were  stirring,  though  the  raw  mists  of  the  late 
autumn  night  still  hung  over  land  and  water,  wrapping  both  in 
its  dusky  and  icy  shroud.  As  they  were  seen  there  was  a  rush, 
a  shout,  a  tumult,  a  shrill  outcry  from  men's  and  women's  and 
children's  voices  j  the  boats,  the  nets,  the  huts,  the  rude  beds  of 
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dried  weed  were  all  abandoned  as  by  one  single  impulse ;  the 
little  cluster  of  dwellings  broke  into  agitated  life,  as  a  hive  of 
bees  breaks  into  violent  movement  when  its  swarm  is  stirred. 
A  score  of  men  were  round  them  on  the  instant,  naked  knivea 
flashing  in  their  hands,  yells  and  curses  on  their  lips,  wonder 
and  eagerness  and  fury  in  their  eyes. 

The  conqueror  of  Eioz  stood  unmoved  in  the  din,  holding 
the  wrecker  like  a  chained  beast. 

1  This  man  is  the  assassin/  he  said  briefly.  *  If  there  be  any 
among  you  who  would  say  fair  words  for  a  murderer,  let  him 
speak  them.  I  will  hear.' 

The  tumult  of  the  blaspheming  and  threatening  voices  sunk 
on  a  sudden  as  a  storm-wind  lulls ;  hardened,  brutalised,  strong 
in  clannish  loyalty,  and  indifferent  of  bloodshed  as  they 
were,  they  did  not  care  to  take  this  guilt  upon  their  own  heads 
thus. 

The  man  himself  never  spoke ;  he  only  watched,  with  intent 
and  thirsty  eyes,  first  the  faces  of  his  comrades,  then  the  face  of 
his  accuser.  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment;  then  the 
force  of  tribe-love,  and  the  brotherhood  of  common  habit,  com- 
mon need,  common  peril,  got  stronger  than  their  shame ;  they 
clamoured  in  unison  for  his  release.  One  of  their  brood  should 
not  be  bound,  not  be  arraigned,  not  be  chastised  ;  one  of  their 
race  should  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  other  men.  They  were 
free ;  they  owned  no  ruler ;  they  acknowledged  no  code ;  one  of 
themselves  should  not  be  fettered  while  they  had  knives  to  free 
him.  So  they  shouted,  pressing  forward  in  the  white  sulphur- 
ous mist,  a  throng  of  reckless  fearless  free-born  animals,  who 
owned  no  kingdom  save  the  ocean,  and  no  master  save  the 
storm-wind.  He  heard  thorn  in  peace,  knowing  nothing  more 
likely  than  that  their  knaves  would  be  sheathed  in  his  own 
breast ;  but  never  letting  loose  his  grasp  on  the  bound  wrists 
of  his  captive. 

After  a  while  the  rage  of  words  died  down  once  more 
into  an  ominous  sullen  muttering.  In  that  instant's  pause  he 
spoke. 

'  You  have  had  your  speech ;  now  give  me  mine.  Night 
after  night,  for  three  winters,  a  lying  light  has  blazed  upon  your 
coast  to  lure  good  ships  to  their  destruction.  You  told  me  you 
were  ignorant  of  which  among  you  was  the  criminal.  I  believed 
you.  You  are  brave  men ;  and  brave  men  do  not  lie.  A  blacker 
sin,  one  more  treacherous,  one  more  cowardly,  never  stained  a 
human  life.  It  was  a  reproach  to  your  seaboard,  a  shame  on 
your  manhood,  that  such  a  guilt  was  harboured,  and  allowed  to 
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grow  cad  thrive  and  continue,  undetected  and  unavenged, 
among  you.  You  did  naught  in  it  —  whether  from  fear, 
whether  from  conspiracy,  I  leave  to  your  own  consciences.  So 
the  work  seemed  left  to  my  hand ;  and  I  did  ifc.  I  have 
watched  many  nights  in  vain.  To  night  I  seized  Eioz,  red- 
handed  in  the  act,  putting  his  flame  to  that  infernal  pile. 
That  his  greed  might  have  some  miserable  spoil — some  keg  of 
wine,  some  bale  of  wool,  some  sack  of  wetted  corn,  some  case 
of  rotting  fruit — he  was  about  to  light  the  blaze  that  would 
have  brought  a  helpless  vessel  to  her  shipwreck,  and  murdered 
all  the  human  lives  she  bore.  It  has  been  done  many  times 
ere  this ;  more  deaths  than  he  could  count  lie  on  his  soul.  For 
sake  of  some  wretched  pillage  to  sate  his  hunger  or  his  wine 
lust,  for  sake  of  some  glimmer  of  gold  to  satisfy  the  miser's 
avarice  within  him,  he  has  doomed  men  and  women  and 
children  to  death  under  your  waves.  You  can  be  brutal 
enough  ;  you  can  have  scant  pity  for  the  fleeting  life  ;  you  can 
strip  the  gold  off  a  woman's  throat  ere  yet  her  corpse  is  cold ; 
but  if  you  sanction  such  murders  as  these  you  are  fiends,  and 
not  men.  By  this  crime  you  are  all  disgraced.  It  is  not 
enough  that  you  may  not  have  set  your  own  match  to  the 
wood,  thrown  your  own  beam  to  the  pile.  That  this  thing 
has  been  done,  and  been  pardoned  and  been  protected  among 
you,  is  sufficient  to  brand  you  all  with  its  infamy.  The  blood- 
thirst  of  Rioz  must  run  in  your  veins,  though  his  arm  alone 
had  nerve  to  raise  the  torch  and  awake  the  fire.  There  are 
noble  souls  among  you.  Are  they  all  dead  or  sleeping,  that 
this  disgrace  raises  no  wrath  P  that  this  murderer  has  lived 
with  his  sin  unvisited  in  your  midst  ?  ' 

They  were  silent,  touched  with  remorse  and  burnt  with 
shame,  knowing  that  this  sin  had  been  harboured  among  them, 
half  in  sympathy,  half  in  desperation,  knowing  that  they  had 
been  willing  that  it  should  be  sheltered  in  secrecy ;  knowing 
that  there  were  others  in  their  community  who  had  shared  its 
guilt  and  shared  its  spoils.  They  dared  not  claim  the  murderer 
again  from  the  hands  of  his  accuser ;  they  dared  not  either 
denounce  the  blood-guiltiness  from  which  their  own  souls  were 
not  pure.  They  hung  together  stilled,  enraged,  ashamed, 
uncertain.  Eioz  looked  at  them  and  laughed. 

'  Ye  are  bold  comrades  at  need  !  Well,  I  say  naught.  It 
was  an  evil  deed ;  but  I  am  willing  to  bear  its  brunt.  It  was 
my  thought  and  my  act ;  it  was  only  the  plunder  ye  shared. 
Kill  me,  and  ye  shall,  in  justice,  kill  also  every  man  that  ever 
drank  of  my  wine  or  borrowed  my  gold.  There  I  will  not  that 
thin  your  numbers  ? ' 
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The  accusation  and  the  irony,  bearing  the  stmg  of  truth  in 
them,  inflamed  against  him  every  creature  of  the  throng  which 
a  moment  before  had  been  clamorous  to  recover  him  from 
chastisement.  They  rushed  at  him  to  strike  their  knivea  at  his 
half-bare  body  ;  they  cried  aloud  for  him  to  be  given  to  them ; 
they  hooted  him  and  reviled  him  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  theirs,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  from  the  peak  where 
his  bonfire  had  blazed. 

His  captor  beat  them  off  and  flung  them  back,  and  smiled 
wbere  he  stood  at  bay. 

'  Bioz,  I  brought  you  for  their  judgment.  You  believed  that 
they  would  not  let  a  hair  of  your  head  be  injured.  See  now 
what  the  fellowship  of  guilt  is  worth !  "Will  you  have  my 
judgment  or  theirs  ?' 

The  wrecker  ground  his  strong  white  teeth,  and  faced  the 
brethren  on  whose  loyalty  he  had  counted. 

*  Ye  curs  !  ye  were  willing  enough  to  take  a  stoup  of  my  rich 
red  drinks  for  yourselves,  and  a  roll  of  my  Bright  silks  for  your 
light-o'-loves  ;  ye  were  willing  enough  to  have  barrels  of  rice 
and  tubs  of  salted  meat  rolled  from  the  caves  to  your  cabins 
in  the  hard  days  of  your  hunger ;  ye  were  willing  enough  to 
have  all  that  the  beacon  brought  j  and  ye  fed  it,  and  fanned  it, 
and  called  it  a  devil  that  was  better  than  a  god,  many  and 
many  a  time.  And  now  ye  are  gone  against  me  ;  now  ye  are 
clamouring  for  my  body,  that  ye  may  fling  it  down  on  the 
rocks  !  Ye  sharks !  there  is  but  one  man  on  shore  this 
dawn.  It  is  this  man  who  has  brought  me  rope-bound  like  a 
netted  calf.  Look  you — he  scaled  that  cliff  that  has  no  footing 
for  a  goat  just  to  stand  between  me  and  that  ship;  he  perilled 
his  life  fifty  times  because  he  had  sworn  that  my  bonfire  should 
never  redden  the  skies  again;  he  could  have  shot  me  and 
flung  me  into  the  sea,  and  he  never  used  his  pistol  because  I 
had  no  arms  of  that  like  about  me.  That  was  what  he  did — 
Tricotrin.  And  I  say  that  I  give  my  life  to  him  ;  and  I  will 
be  judged  by  him,  and  not  by  you,  ye  spawn  of  the  devil-fish, 
that  will  suck  the  dead  men's  bones,  but  will  cry  out  that  ye 
never  took  life  !  He  may  throw  me  off  the  rock,  if  he  will ; 
but  ye — come  one  inch  nearer  to  me,  and,  bound  though  I  be, 
I  will  find  a  means  to  brain  the  best  among  ye ! ' 

They  were  men  as  bold  as  he,  and  of  like  passions  ;  but  for 
once  they  hung  back  in  silence,  and  for  once  their  knives  were 
never  lifted ;  conscience  made  cowards  of  them. 

'Tricotrin/  they  muttered,  *  you  have  taken  him  ;  you  must 
deal  with  him  as  you  will.' 
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Trieotrin  looked  at  them  awhile,  and  answered  them 
thing  ;  then  he  turned  to  the  wrecker. 

'  Follow  me,  Bioz.' 

The  fisherman  followed  him  without  a  word.  He  went  down 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  on  to  the  flat  yellow  shore.  The  day 
had  now  broken,  with  a  faint  red  flush  changing  the  gray  of  the 
sky.  In  the  tender  shadowy  light  a  single  ship  was  gliding. 
The  wild  winds  of  the  night  had  sunk  to  silence;  the  sea, 
though  heavy  still,  rolled  quietly ;  the  vessel  moved  unharmed 
over  its  waters. 

He  looked  at  it ;  then  looked  at  Bioz.  The  wrecker  turned 
away  with  a  shudder. 

He  was  not  altogether  vile.  Though  he  had  steeped  his 
soul  in  murder  he  had  not  burnt  out  his  conscience.  If  the 
woman  he  had  loved  had  not  hungered  he  would  not  have 
Binned. 

His  captor  let  him  stand  there  awhile,  with  his  hands  bound 
in  the  knotted  cords,  and  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  his 
eyes  afraid  to  look  upon  that  innocent  thing,  afar  there  on  the 
waters,  which,  had  his  guilt  had  its  way,  would  now  have  been 
a  shattered  shapeless  sinking  mass,  with  the  billows  breaking 
over  the  place  of  its  nameless  grave. 

Then  he  spoke. 

1  Eioz,  you  are  content  to  abide  by  my  judgment  ?' 

The  wrecker  gave  a  motion  of  assent. 

*  You  heard  what  your  comrades'  sentence  would  have  been 
They  were  willing  to  shelter  your  sin  while  it  was  safe  in 
secresy ;  but  when  it  had  been  d'ragged  to  the  light  of  day  they 
would  have  cast  your  body  from  the  rocks.  That  is  ever  the 
fellowship  of  sin :  a  parasite  when  the  sin  is  successful ;  a 
traitor  when  the  sin  is  discovered.  If  they  had  been  just  men 
and  stainless,  their  sentence  on  you  had  not  been  too  severe. 
You  have  doomed  others  to  perish  ;  you  could  not  deem  it 
unjust  if  you  suffered  by  the  same  death  as  your  victims.  If 
there  had  been  no  guilt  among  them  there  had  been  no  marvel 
if  they  had  cast  you  forth  from  them,  and  slain  you  in  loathing 
and  in  vengeance.  But  they  have  not  the  right  to  deal  thus 
with  you ;  their  own  hands  are  not  unsoiled  ;  their  own  souls 
are  not  pure.  You  have  said  that  you  would  not  rebel  if  I 
bade  you  leap  from  your  beacon-point  into  the  sea.  That  is 
to  speak  idly.  You  know  I  am  not  a  murderer.  But  will 
you  obey  as  passively  if  I  send  you  to  your  rightful  due — the 
galleys  ?' 

The  wrecker  made  no  answer ;  he  did  not  lift  his  head  from 
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bis  breast ;  but  under  bis  dusky  weather-beaten  skin  tbe  blood 
cnme  and  went  in  rapid  flush  and  pallor,  and  bis  teetb  were 
set  like  a  mastiffs. 

'  So  long  as  the  galleys  are  the  means  whereby  your  country 
visits  a  criminal  for  his  acts,  you  cannot  claim  exemption  fron? 
them/  pursued  the  grave  gentle  accents  of  his  judge.  '  Foi 
less  than  you  have  done  men  have  forfeited  their  lives  upo» 
the  scaffold.  If  for  one  murder  done  in  rash  passion  or  jea- 
lous wrath  the  murderer  perish,  how  shall  you  escape  ?—  -you 
who  cannot  number  the  creatures  that  through  you  may  have 
been  stifled  in  those  waters  !  you  who  have  doomed  the  young 
with  the  old,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  to  perish  by  a 
hideous  death  for  this  sake  only — that  your  hearth  might  have 
fuel,  that  your  trencher  might  have  bread !  If  your  hand  had 
never  thrust  any  struggling  body  back  into  the  waves,  if  your 
steel  had  never  ended  the  throes  of  some  shivering  wretch, 
none  the  less  have  you  blood-guiltiness  upon  your  soul,  unre- 
deemed even  by  such  motives  as  the  tyrannicide  or  the  fanatic 
may  plead  for  his  crime.  If  I  deliver  you  up  to  the  tribunal, 
if  I  take  you  to  the  sentence  of  the  galleys,  if  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  years  you  shall  live  you  shall  toil  in  chains,  eat  and 
drink  the  bread  and  water  of  bitterness,  be  branded  to  every 
eye  that  looks  on  you,  labour  like  the  mill-horse  under  the 
threat  of  the  whip,  live  in  a  hell  of  foul  utterance  and  evil 
passion,  never  again  see  the  leaping  gladness  of  the  ocean^ 
never  again  breast  the  winds  and  the  waves  in  all  the  exul- 
tation of  your  strength,  never  again  look  into  the  eyes  or  kiss 
the  mouth  of  a  woman  you  love — tell  me,  will  my  judgment 
be  more  than  justice  ?' 

A  great  shudder  shook  the  mighty  limbs  of  the  fettered  man. 

He  was  silent  many  moments.  Then,  at  length,  he  au- 
swered — the  truth,  sullen,  yet  resolute. 

'  No ;  it  will  be  just.' 

Tricotrin  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly. 

'  Brute  and  fiend  though  you  are,  you  have  greatness  in 
fou,'  he  muttered;  'for  you  have  courage,  and  you  hav« 
truth.' 

The  wrecker  did  not  hear ;  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
receding  ship  sailing  through  the  soft  young  light;  his 
thoughts  were  fastened  on  the  dull  drear  endless  years  that 
waited  for  him  in  the  galley-slave's  doom. 

Tricotrin  waited  a  while,  letting  this  thought  fasten  on  and 
penetrate  the  long-brutalised  conscience  of  the  man  with 
irhom  he  dealt. 
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'If  you  had  gone  back  from  your  word,  and  disputed  the 
fairness  of  that  doom,  I  should  have  abandoned  you  to  it  as  a 
worthless  and  hopeless  ruffian/  he  said  curtly.  '  But  you  are 
brave  enough,  true  enough,  to  confess  its  justice.  There  must 
be  some  core  of  honesty  in  you  yet.  If  the  guillotine  came 
down  on  your  neck  you  would  have  no  more  than  justice 
still.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  that  in  you  which  may  be 
worth  the  saving.  The  galleys  will  not  save  you ;  they  will 
only  cage  you  in  as  a  wild  beast  is  caged,  and  deprive  you  of 
the  power  to  do  evil.  It  is  a  hard  question  how  to  disarm 
and  punish  crime;  made  so  hard  by  such  as  you,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  world's  wisdom  utterly  fails  at  solving 
it.  The  galleys  will  withhold  you  from  doing  added  crime ; 
but  that  will  be  all.  They  will  make  a  sullen,  venomous, 
half-mad,  blasphemous  outcast  of  you,  with  all  the  will  to  do 
tenfold  worse  than  you  have  done,  and  only  held  back  from 
action  by  the  irons  on  your  ankles  and  the  scourge  on  your 
back.  If  I  see  you  a  score  years  hence,  I  shall  see  in  you  a 
man  whose  last  state  is  a  million  times  darker  than  his  first. 
You  will  be  a  tiger,  whose  claws  are  cut,  indeed,  but  whose 
lasts  to  kill  are  fiercer  than  ever.  They  will  paralyse  your 
limbs ;  but  they  will  only  inflame  your  passions.  Well,  if 
you  have  had  no  care  for  the  better  powers  that  are  in  u, 
why  should  your  rulers  have  care  ?  If  you  have  chosen  to 
strangle  the  higher  life  in  you,  why  should  they  heed  aught 
save  your  animal  instinct  to  slay,  that  it  is  their  office  to 
stifle  and  prevent?  You  will  be  treated  like  a  caged  wild 
beast.  Well,  why  not,  since  you  have  far  viler  savageness 
in  you  than  the  poor  beasts,  who  never  slaughter  their  kind  ?' 

feoz  heard  with  dogged  patience. 

*  I  do  not  resist,*  he  said  slowly.     '  It  is  right,  I  daresay ; 
and  I  said  that  you  should  do  as  you  would.' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  filled  with  a  great  pity. 

*  Do  as  I  would  ?  Well,  then,  hear  what  it  is  I  would  do.     It 
is  this  :  I  would  save  you  from  yourself.  The  galleys  would  save 
others  from  you  ;  but  I  would  go  farther  than  that  if  I  could. 
What  lives  you  have  wrecked  you  alone  can  tell ;  I  know  only 
that  your  false  beacon  has  flamed  many  times,  and  would  have 
brought  yon  ship  to  her  death-throe  to-night.  Therefore  I  know 
you  a  murderer — in  full  intent,  if  not  in  actual  deed.  There  can 
be  no  plea,  no  palliation  for  the  vileness  of  your  guilt — viler, 
I  think,  there  cannot  be  upon  earth.     But  even  for  your  deeds 
there  can  be  atonemer  ^ ;  even  for  your  offences  there  can  be 
expiation.     One  life  saved  by  you  from  those  watera  will  be 
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better  amend  for  your  crimes  than  twenty  years  spent  at  the 
galleys.  The  galleys  would  simply  waste  your  life,  and  render 
ifc  powerless  for  evil ;  I  would  employ  your  life,  and  render  it 
powerful  for  good.  There  is  truth  in  you,  and  courage.  They 
must  be  fit  for  other  things  than  murder  and  pillage.  Therefore, 
I  will  not  drive  you  out  to  the  doom  that  by  law  would  await 
you.  I  will  sentence  you  otherwise.  If  you  have  the  force  in 
you  I  think,  you  will  bear  it ;  if  not,  you  must  carry  the  galley- 
chain.  You  will  live  alone  on  that  rock  where  your  fire  has 
blazed ;  you  will  hold  no  communion  with  your  fellows ;  you 
will  subsist  as  you  may  on  the  bare  food  you  can  glean  from 
the  shore  and  the  sea  ;  you  are  a  strong  swimmer,  a  bold  sailor ; 
you  will  do  your  uttermost  to  succour  and  to  save  all  life  that 
comes  in  peril  off  your  headland.  I  give  you  solitude,  hard- 
ship, travail,  atonement.  Being  of  a  brave  temper  you  will 
not  flinch  from  the  working  out  of  your  doom.  Q-o — you  are 
free.' 

And  he  severed  the  cords  that  bound  the  wrecker's  strong 
wrists  together. 

Rioz  had  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  him  hard  in  the  eyes,  as 
his  condemnation  was  uttered.  As  the  rope  fell  from  his  arms 
and  left  him  at  liberty,  a  great  change  passed  over  his  face :  its 
savage  gloom  passed  away ;  its  wolfish  glance  softened  and 
lightened. 

'  You  trust  me  ? '  he  muttered.  c  You  shall  see,  then ;  I  will 
do  your  bidding.  It  is  bitter ;  yet  it  is  just.  I  may  go  mad  on 
that  rock ;  it  is  like  enough.  Loneliness  kills  men's  brains, 
they  say.  But  while  I  have  sense  I  will  be  true  to  you.  And 
you  are  merciful,  too ;  you  leave  me  the  sea  and  the  wind  and 
the  air. 

His  voice  died  in  his  throat ;  he  went  out  to  meet  his  doom. 

But  the  man  who  had  judged  him  followed  him,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  gently,  yet  with  firm  and  tenacious 
touch. 

'  Nay ;  I  give  you  not  utter  solitude.  That  were  to  be  more 
brutal  than  the  galleys.  Nor  will  I  leave  you  to  work  out  my 
sentence  unaided.  We  will  dwell  on  that  rock  together.' 

Bioz  stared  blankly  at  him,  with  glazed  burning  eyes  wide 
open. 

'  You ! — you !  You  have  done  no  evil  ?  Why  should  you 
care  whether  I  drown,  or  rot,  or  go  mad?  "Why  should  you 
\iffer  to  save  me  ? ' 

Tricotrin  smiled.  The  smile  was  weary,  and  more  sad  than 
jears. 


276  TRICOTRIN: 

*  Chut !  When  you  have  famine,  you  cure  it  in  one  fashion ; 
when  I  have  famine,  I  cure  it  in  another.  There  are  two 
treasures  we  may  both  find  in  that  bleak  wind-beaten  head- 
land— yours  expiation,  and  mine  peace.' 

And  for  three  long  years  he  dwelt  there — sole  companion  of 
an  assassin.  There  were  many  lives  that  he  saved  from  the 
pitiless  waters ;  but  there  was  one  life  that  he  saved  from  a 
deeper  abyss  than  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean. 

It  was  thus  that  he  dealt  with  the  sorrow  within  him.  It 
was  thus  that  he  wrenched  the  iron  from  out  his  own  soul,  by 
wringing  the  blackness  of  guilt  from  the  soul  of  another. 


CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

IN  midwinter  all  Paris  was  dancing. 

Paris  dances  as  nothing  else  can  under  the  sun  or  the  stars. 
Did  she  not  dance  when  her  stones  ran  blood;  dance  when 
dynasties  fell  at  her  word  ;  dance  on  the  icy  glacis  of  Breda ; 
dance  while  the  steel  cut  down  through  her  loftiest  throats  ; 
dance  when  the  bastard  son  of  Louis  Quinze  drowned  TV  ith  the 
roll  of  his  drums  the  dying  words  of  Louis  Seize  ?  Paris  dances 
ever ;  beautiful,  terrible  thing,  half  child,  half  wanton,  twin 
angel  and  assassinatress  that  she  is;  dances  on  under  the 
million  lights  of  her  winter  nights  as  under  the  glorious  suns 
of  her  summer  eves,  under  the  fetters  of  tyrannies  as  under 
the  banners  of  freedom. 

They  danced  in  the  palaces,  they  danced  in  the  mansions, 
they  danced  in  every  hall,  and  coffee-room,  and  concert-place, 
and  singing-booth,  and  covered  garden,  in  this  winter-time.  In 
overy  spot  feet  flew,  like  autumn  leaves  blown  by  wild  breezes; 
and  laughter  echoed  like  the  chimes  of  sleigh-bells ;  and  men 
and  women  went  mad  with  the  joyous  delirium  of  motion. 
Specially  they  danced  in  an  abandonment  of  revelry  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Elysee  Montmartre ;  grisettes,  and  students, 
and  fruit-girls,  and  working-men,  and  all  that  was  maddest  and 
brightest  of  the  labour-world  and  the  student-world  of  Paris, 
They  lost  all  sense  save  that  one  sense  of  the  hot  intoxicated 
delight  of  boundless,  leaping,  whirling,  spinning,  unceasing 
motion ;  like  the  whirlwind  in  its  speed,  like  brandy  in  its 
strength,  like  tiger's  frolic  in  its  play.  They  danced  as  not 
even  in  Paris  that  night  did  any  dance  elsewhere.  For  above 
the  noise  of  the  hired  bands,  which,  indeed,  did  sink  hushed 
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and  abashed  in  rivalry  by  it,  was  the  music  that  Paris  loved 
best,  the  music  that  had  in  its  marvellous  melody  all  the  colour 
of  a  Titian,  all  the  glow  of  strong  wine,  all  the  rush  of  a  swift- 
running  river,  all  the  revelry  of  a  royal  carousal.  One  played 
for  them  who  would  not  play  at  the  bidding  of  monarchs ;  but 
who  cast  out,  to  those  who  had  not  gold  to  purchase  pleasure, 
the  lavish  treasures  of  his  genius. 

That  music  could  do  with  them  as  it  would ;  and  now  it 
bade  them  dance  on  through  the  long  winter's  night,  and  forget 
that  cold,  and  pain,  and  hunger,  and  toil,  and  envy  were  their 
daily  portions  in  the  world  that  was  white  with  its  new  year's 
virginal  snows. 

The  player  laughed  oftentimes  as  he  played,  with  rich  gay 
laughter  ;  but  oftener  still  there  came  the  look  in  his  eyes  as 
of  the  dreamy  deep  meditation,  the  awed  surprise  and  yet 
serenity  of  one  who  beholds  visions  that  none  around  him  see. 
His  face  was  the  face  of  a  poet ;  and  it  had  but  more  fire, 
more  force,  more  beauty  for  the  silver-white  waves  of  the 
abundant  hair,  dashed  back  like  a  lion's  mane.  Hour  after 
hour  the  music  pealed  out,  untiring,  exhaustless ;  music  for 
which  kings  would  have  rained  down  their  wealth,  for  which 
these  dancers  of  the  populace  could  only  give  their  love.  But 
this  one  gift  they  gave  in  lavish  measure ;  and  when  at  length 
the  melodies  ceased,  the  vast  crowd  pausing,  shouted  as  with 
one  throat  such  a  cheer  as  years  before  had  rung  out  for  the 
great  and  beloved  tribune  of  the  people,  when  Q-abriel 
Mirabeau  had  paused  among  them. 

Such  welcome,  the  cannon  of  royal  entries,  the  troops  of  Im- 
perial Q-uard,  the  magnetised  fear  of  a  subject  nation,  cannot 
give,  though  trumpets  call,  and  drums  roll,  and  artillery 
thunder  from  dawn  till  sunset. 

He  could  have  led  them  where  he  would — these  bright- 
wild,  tender,  ferocious  children  of  Paris,  so  idolatrous  IL 
worship,  so  merciless  in  hate.  He  could  have  led  them  where 
he  would,  to  hurl  down  the  gates  of  palaces,  to  dash  aside  the 
serried  ranks  of  Guards,  to  scatter  princes  as  chaff  before  the 
winds,  to  steep  new-born  liberties  in  a  fell  baptism  of  blood. 

They  tossed  flowers  high  in  the  air ;  they  flung  up  their  arms 
in  the  bright  light;  they  thronged  about  with  passionate  eager- 
ness;  the  breasts  of  the  women  heaved  like  waves  under  ^ 
storm,  the  brows  of  the  men  burned  red  with  the  fires  of  fre* 
dom  struck  alight  by  his  art  in  their  souls.     He  looked  do\< 
on  their  upturned  faces,  and  on  their  breathless,  tumultuous 
homage,  and  smiled — the  smile  whose  meaning  lay  far  beyond 
them. 


t;S  TRICOTRIN: 

*  My  children !  No  gratitude  between  us.  Is  there  not 
love?' 

Tricotrin — bohemian  and  wanderer,  nameless  and  homeless 
among  men — had  a  kingdom  greater  than  monarchs  held,  a 
power  greater  than  the  sceptre  can  command. 

Through  the  bitter  brilliant  wintry  night  he  walked,  later 
on,  straightly  and  swiftly,  with  the  free  long  step  of  a  forest 
animal,  along  the  chill  snow-covered  streets  of  Paris.  As  he 
went  he  sang,  in  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  stillness,  and 
made  the  sullen  frozen  patrol  listen,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
to  that  joyous,  drinking,  and  amorous  carol,  '  Sur  deux  levres 
roses :' 

'  I  unlearn  all  my  Latin 
On  two  red  lips  of  satin, 
And  study  night  and  morning, 
All  other  science  scorning, 
The  art  of  those  twin  roses ! 

High  in  air  the  sky -lark  sings, 
As  to  me  a  maiden  brings 
Fruit  ripe  as  her  breast  is  white 
And  wine  that  is  full  of  light, 
And  red  as  her  cheeks'  roses  I 

No  chair  of  state  can  lure  me, 
No  classic  bribe  insure  me, 
But  all  the  lore  of  ages 
I  glean  from  those  sweet  pages 
Of  Love's  own  leaves  of  roses.' 

Phe  snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  was  deep  upon  the  earth : 
he  went  through  it,  and  over  it,  with  a  step  firm  as  a  soldier's, 
light  and  free  as  a  gipsy's.  An  old  man  dragging  himself 
wearily  and  painfully  along,  shivering,  glanced  wistfully  at  his 
lighted  meerschaum.  He  stopped,  pulled  a  knot  of  tobacco 
and  a  pipe  from  his  pocket,  filled  the  bowl  and  lit  it;  then 
gave  it  to  the  aged  creature. 

'  Smoke  and  forget,  my  friend  !  The  pipe  is  our  best  com- 
rade after  death  ! ' — then  he  went  on  chanting  his  rose-song. 

A  little  child  lay  curled  on  a  doorstep,  blue,  numb,  almost 
frozen,  quite  heart-broken,  sobbing  himself  into  a  fatal  slumber. 
Tricotrin  paused  again,  lifted  up  the  boy,  and  shook  him  from 
his  trance :  in  the  little,  weary,  whitened  face  there  were 
exceeding  innocence  and  grief. 

'  Have  you  no  home  ? ' 

'No.'    ' 

4  No  mother  ?' 
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•Ho.' 

'  How  old  are  you  P ' 

1  Six,  I  think.' 

'And  all  alone?' 

'All  alone.' 

'Not  of  Paris?1 

'No.  My  father  came  from  the  west — very  far  away — to 
get  work ;  and  there  was  none :  they  are  ceasing  to  build,  they 
say.  So  we  starved ;  and  my  father  killed  himself.  He  is  in 
that  terrible  black  house  by  the  river — ' 

'  And  has  left  you  and  Paris  a  legacy  to  one  another  ? 
Scarcely  fair ;  since  without  him  you  would  have  remained  in 
the  peaceful  regions  of  the  Unarrived :  and  disembodied  souls 
neither  want  bread  nor  get  blue  with  cold.  Well !  you  see 
that  passage,  and  the  door  under  the  third  lamp  ?  Run  quick 
there ;  ask  for  the  woman  of  the  house.  Tell  her  that  Tricotrin 
has  sent  you :  that  you  are  to  sleep  on  his  bed,  be  warmed  at 
his  fire,  have  some  milk  and  some  bread,  and  forget  yourself 
in  dreamland  till  the  morning.  Then — well  then  we  will  see 
what  substitute  we  can  discover  for  this  impolite  father  of 
yours,  who  sent  you  into  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and 
never  had  the  decent  complaisancy  to  secure  you  a  crust  in  it. 
Off,  little  one— quick  ! ' 

The  child  stared  up  at  him  through  the  falling  snow  with 
wide-opened  wondering  eyes,  thinking  of  the  figures  of  the 
angels  Q-abriel  and  Michael  that  he  had  seen  in  the  churches, 
and  marvelling  which  of  the  twain  this  was  that  now  had 
mercy  on  him  in  this  bleak  and  brutal  night.  Then — remember- 
ing him  of  the  milk  and  bread  of  which  this  grand  and  pitiful 
angel  had  spoken,  and  moved  by  his  famished  desolate  heart — 
he  looked  up  once  swiftly,  half  afraid,  then  threw  his  arms 
about  his  benefactor's  knees  and  covered  his  feet  with  kisses. 
Tricotrin  shook  him  softly  away. 

*  Chut !  I  am  no  god — only  a  stray  thing  like  yourself, 
Go  quick !  you  want  the  bread  and  milk,  and  the  wood  fire.' 

The  child  ran,  with  fresh  life  put  in  his  chilled  starved 
limbs  :  Tricotrin  went  on,  singing  his  drinking-song. 

A  little  way  farther  down  the  street  there  sat  a  small,  brown, 
shaggy,  shivering  dog,  of  no  value,  of  no  beauty,  shaking  all 
over  with  the  cold  and  howling  piteously.  He  paused  once 
more,  and  stroked  it,  and  talked  awhile  to  it,  and  its  grief  fell 
into  a  lower  key,  and  became  a  plaintive  sighing  sound.  Its 
bones  were  almost  through  its  skin,  its  eyes  were  bleared  and 
blind,  its  misery  was  great. 


t8o  TRICOTRIN : 

'  Get  out,  you  moaning  brute ! '  cried  a  woman  from  a  garret- 
lattice  above,  as  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  darkness  and 
aimed  at  the  little  dog  a  heavy  billet  of  wood. 

Tricotrin  caught  the  wood  as  it  came,  and  saved  the  cur  the 
blow. 

'  Friend,'  he  said,  quietly  glancing  up,  '  if  you  had  sent  the 
famished  thing  a  piece  of  a  loaf,  it  had  been  softer  to  hig 
stomach  and  to  my  hand  ! ' 

The  woman  peeped  at  him.  by  the  faint  gas  gleam. 

*  Is  it  you,  Tricotrin  ? '  she  said,  half  sullenly,  half  ashamed. 
'I  would  not  grudge  the  mongrel  a  bone;  but  it  is  such  a 
wretched  beast  to  howl.     Look  you:  it  belonged  to  a  young 
man  that  lived  here ;  a  fool  who  was  for  ever  scribbling  over 
every  scrap  of  paper  he  could  find,  and  thinking  he  was  born 
to  be  a  poet — God's  mercy !     Well — he  could  not  buy  a  leek 
for  his  soup  at  last,  and  he  had  no  shirts  but  the  one  he  had 
on,  and  he  could  do  nothing  but  scribble,  scribble,  scribble. 
So  the  other  day  we  had  to  break  his  door  open,  and  we  found 
him  stark  and  stiff  on  the  mattress, — there  was  a  charcoal-pan 
just  burned  out,  and  all  his  poems  were  a  little  heap  of  rent 
paper.     Now  that  cur  you  see  there  belonged  to  him :  and 
drive  it  away  how  we  will,  it  always  comes  back,  and  sits  under 
his  window,  and  howls  like  that.  Who  is  to  bear  such  a  noise  ? 
It  will  not  go  away.     And  who  is  to  feed  it,  a  thing  worth 
nothing?     I  will  have  it  flung  in  the  river,  or  sell  it  to  a 
student  to  cut  up  with  his  dissecting-knife.' 

Tricotrin  took  the  little  animal  up  in  his  arms,  and  stroked 
afresh  the  matted  broken  hair. 

•'  Fidelity  pays  thee  ill,  poor  little  wretch ! '  he  murmured. 
'  Ah,  thou  art  not  alone ! ' 

*  You  have  none  of  that  dead  lad's  writings  ? '   he  asked 
aloud. 

'  Not  I,'  the  woman  answered  from  above.  '  He  had  torn 
them  to  bits,  I  tell  you.  There  was  one  roll  indeed,  one  on 
which  he  had  writ  that  he  had  not  had  the  courage  to  destroy 
it — he  believed  it  would  make  his  name  live,  though  his  body 
had  been  killed  by  hunger.  But  I  burnt  it  in  my  stove  as 
soon  as  I  could :  how  could  I  tell  it  was  not  what  would  get 
mo  into  trouble  with  the  police  P  ' 

She  shut  her  lattice  sharply,  unwilling  to  squander  more 
time  and  more  words  on  such  poor  things  as  a  mongrel  dog 
aad  a  dead  poet.  Tricotrin  again  went  on  his  way  with  the 
little  shivering  beast  in  the  folds  of  his  loose  fur-coat.  It  had 
ceased  to  moan,  and  was  trying  to  lick  hi§  hand. 
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'Sol*  he  murmured  half  aloud.  'The  creature  that  thrusts 
h  e  boy-poet's  trust  into  her  stove  for  fuel  is  called  the  im- 
mortal being,  aud  you,  who  have  a  tenderer  memory  and  a 
loyaller  love  than  one  woman  in  ten  thousand,  get  kicked  aside 
as  a  cur!  How  enormous  is  the  vanity  of  humanity!  The 
river  or  the  dissecting-knite — that  is  the  only  chance  they  give 
you.  Little  fool !  you  elected  to  serve  a  man  who  had  only 
intelligence,  no  gold ;  you  elected  to  love  a  life  that  had  only 
high  hopes,  no  practical  pelf;  you  fastened  your  heart  on  a 
creature  who  knew  the  world  so  little  that  he  fancied  the 
legacy  of  a  dream  would  be  treasured  like  the  legacy  of  a  for- 
tune :  few  women  are  so  unwise  as  you  were,  my  dog.  And 
now,  because  you  are  a  mongrel,  you  are  beaten ;  because  you 
are  faithful,  you  are  cursed;  because  you  are  only  a  thin, 
rough,  ugly,  hapless  morsel,  with  a  noble  heart  beating  in  your 
little  hairy  breast,  and  an  immeasurable  love  consuming  you, 
you  are  to  be  flung  into  the  water  with  a  stone  round  your 
neck,  or  quiver,  and  thrill,  and  gasp  in  torture,  under  the 
brutality  men  call  Science!  What  magnificent  justice  we 
have !  What  appreciation  of  fidelity !  Well — you  shall  come 
and  have  a  share  with  Mistigri :  and  by  and  by,  when  the  chill 
of  the  winter  has  passed,  you  shall  go  into  the  green  country 
places,  and  live  on  a  Normandy  farm  that  I  know  of,  and  blink 
your  eyes  all  day  in  the  sun,  and  roll  in  the  long  sweet  grass, 
and  sleep  under  the  apple-tree  boughs.  If  your  master  was 
rea]|y  a  poet,  it  must  have  been  an  added  pain  to  him  to  think 
that  he  left  you  alone.  -Had  he  the  divine  afflatus,  really,  in 
him  ?  Surely  not,  or  he  had  never  left  a  little  desolate  thing 
like  you  to  starve  and  to  pine  in  the  streets.  And  yet— I  do 
not  know — poets  are  but  men,  men  a  little  nearer  to  God  and 
the  Truth  than  are  others;  and  when  hunger  is  keen,  and  the 
world  is  cruel,  the  truth  gets  obscured  to  their  sight,  and  they 
say  that  God  is  dead  also — since  He  will  not  hear  or  give 
answer ! ' 

The  little  dog  nestled  closer,  comforted ;  and  Tricotrin  passed 
on  through  the  network  of  the  streets. 

Ere  long  he  drew  near  one  which,  in  the  late  night,  was  still 
partially  filled  with  vehicles  and  with  foot-passengers,  hurrying 
through  the  now  fast-falling  snow,  and  over  the  slippery  icy 
pavements.  In  one  spot  a  crowd  had  gathered — of  artisans, 
vroinen,  soldiers,  and  idlers,  under  the  light  of  a  gas-lamp.  In 
the  midst  of  the  throng  some  gendarmes  had  seized  a  young 
girl,  accused  by  one  of  the  bystanders  of  having  stolen  a  broad 
silver  piece  from  hw  pocket. 
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She  offered  no  resistance ;  she  stood  like  a  stricken  thing 
speechless  and  motionless,  as  the  men  roughly  laid  hands  on 
her. 

Tricotrin  crossed  over  the  road,  and  with  difficulty  made  his 
way  into  the  throng  of  blouses  and  looked  at  her.  Degraded 
she  was ;  but  scarcely  above  a  child's  years ;  and  her  features 
had  a  look  as  if  innocence  were  in  some  sort  still  there,  and 
sin  still  loathed  in  her  soul.  As  he  drew  near  he  heard  her 
mutter, 

1  Mother,  mother !  She  will  die  of  hunger !  — it  was  for  her, 
only  for  her ! ' 

He  stooped  in  the  snow,  and  letting  fall,  unperceived,  a  five- 
franc  piece,  picked  it  up  again. 

'Here  is  some  silver,'  he  said,  turning  to  the  infuriated 
owner,  a  lemonade-seller,  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose  it  now 
that  it  was  winter,  and  people  were  too  cold  for  lemonade,  and 
who  seized  it  with  rapturous  delight. 

1  That  is  it,  monsieur,  that  is  it.  Holy  Jesus !  how  can  I 
thank  you  ?  Ah,  if  I  had  convicted  the  poor  creature — and 
all  in  error ! — I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself !  Messieurs 
les  gendarmes,  let  her  go  !  It  was  my  mistake.  My  silver 
piece  was  in  the  snow  ! ' 

The  gendarmes  reluctantly  let  quit  their  prey :  they  muttered, 
they  hesitated,  they  gripped  her  arms  tighter,  and  murmured  of 
the  prison-cell. 

'  Let  her  go,'  said  Tricotrin  quietly :  and  in  a  little  while  they 
did  so, — the  girl  stood  bareheaded  and  motionless  in  the  snow 
like  a  frost-bound  creature. 

Soon  the  crowd  dispersed :  nothing  can  be  still  long  in  Paris, 
and  since  there  had  been  no  theft  there  was  no  interest !  they 
were  soon  left  almost  alone,  none  were  within  hearing. 

Then  he  stooped  to  her :  she  had  never  taken  off  him  the  wild, 
senseless,  incredulous  gaze  of  her  great  eyes. 

'  Were  you  guilty  ?'  he  asked  her. 

She  caught  his  hands,  she  tried  to  bless  him  and  to  thank  him, 
and  broke  down  in  hysterical  sobs. 

'  I  took  it — yes !  "What  would  you  have  ?  I  took  it  for  my 
mother.  She  is  old,  and  blind,  and  without  food.  It  is  for  her 
that  I  came  on  the  streets ;  but  she  does  not  know  it,  it  would 
kill  her  to  know ;  she  thinks  my  money  honest ;  and  she  is  so 
proud  and  glad  with  it !  That  was  the  first  thing  I  stole  !  O 
God !  are  you  an  angel  ?  If  they  had  put  me  in  prison  my 
mother  would  have  starved !' 

He  looked  on  her  gently,  and  with  a  pity  that  fell  upon  her 
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heart  like  balm. 
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'I  saw  it  was  your  first  theft.  Hardened  robbers  do  not 
wear  your  stricken  face,'  he  said  softly,  as  he  slipped  two  coins 
into  her  hand.  '  Ah,  child !  let  your  mother  die  rather  than 
allow  her  to  eat  the  bread  of  your  dishonour :  which  choice  be- 
tween the  twain  do  you  not  think  a  mother  would  make  ?  And 
know  your  trade  she  must,  soon  or  late.  Sin  no  more,  were  it 
only  for  that  love  you  bear  her.' 

Then  he  passed  from  her  swiftly,  Chanting  still  the  burden  of 
the  roses. 

The  girl-criminal,  the  child-courtesan  of  sixteen  summers, 
stood  mute  and  paralysed ;  her  hand  mechanically  closing  on  the 
silver ;  her  large  dark  heavy  eyes  gazed  over  the  white  stretches 
of  the  snow  and  up  at  the  black  star-studded  skies ;  hot  tears 
rushed  under  her  swollen  lids,  and  she  flung  up  her  arms  to  the 
heavens  with  a  sob  that  was  prayer  and  oath  in  one. 

He  had  ransomed  her  from  more  than  the  prison  cell :  he  had 
bought  her  soul  from  sin. 

And  the  joyous  amorous  song  rang  gaily  through  the  night ; 
for  these  were  daily  things  that  he  did,  and  were  nothing  new 
in  his  life,  which,  if  like  the  life  of  Desaugiers  it  was  one  per- 
petual f£te,  was  also  one  continual  benediction.  Turn  by  turn 
tris  life  had  been  full  of  mirth,  and  passion,  and  poetry,  and 
revelry,  and  pain,  and  all  the  delights  of  the  senses  and  the  soul 
in  changeful  sequence  ;  but  in  it  one  thing  reigned  ever,  never 
sleeping,  never  shadowed,  never  silent,  never  cold,  a  thing  of 
which  men  have  little  and  saints  have  less — charity. 

By  and  by,  through  the  streets  of  the  old  city  and  across  the 
river,  he  came  to  where  the  great  front  of  the  Tuileries  glittered 
all  alive  with  light. 

'  Ah,  I  remember  they  are  dancing  here  too !'  he  murmured, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  illumined  palace.  '  So  there  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  church  spending  half  a  million  to  entertain  the  princes 
}f  the  earth,  while  out  in  the  street  yonder  filial  piety  must  turn 
iarlot  to  get  a  crust !  Sublime  crown  of  civilisation !'" 

And  he  walked  through  the  Carrousel  to  the  Court  of 
Honour. 

*  No  one  passes,'  said  one  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  bringing  hia 
bayonet  level,  while  his  sky-blue  and  silver  harness  glittered  in 
bhe  gaslight. 

'  Bah !  I  pass  •  you  know  me,  Petit  Jean.' 

The  guard  looked,  smiled,  and  let  him  enter.  He  knew  that 
Tricotrin  was  privileged,  by  right  of  that  love  which  the  people 
openly  bore  him  and  the  fear  which  their  rulers  secretly  felt  of 
him. 
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He  stood  in  the  entrance  among  the  fretting  horses,  shouting 
lackeys,  flaring  torches.  They  filled  the  vast  court  with  move- 
ment and  with  colour,  while  above-head  the  heavy  snow 
whitened  the  roofs  of  palace,  pavilion,  and  gallery. 

The  guests  of  the  court  were  then  leaving  in  the  gray  of  night 
that  met  morning.  Hundreds  passed  by  him,  women  of  beauty 
and  birth,  and  men  of  every  nation's  nobility,  the  brilliant 
throng  of  a  new-year  baD,  passing  out  to  their  equipages  in  the 
red  tossing  flamelight  of  ten  thousand  torches. 

Among  them  came  one  whose  loveliness  had  had  no  peer  even 
among  all  that  was  loveliest  in  Europe — a  woman  of  a  perfect 
beauty,  moving  with  slow  sweeping  step ;  a  woman  of  lofty 
slender  stature  like  a  palm ;  of  voluptuous  and  exquisite  grace ; 
with  eyes  dark  as  night,  full  of  languor  and  lustre,  and  a  skin 
like  the  snow,  and  hair  of  lightest  gold,  in  which  stars  of  diamond 
shone ;  a  woman  with  the  dignity  of  an  empress,  the  glance  of 
a  sorceress,  the  face  of  an  angel. 

And  the  running  footman,  with  their  torches  blazing,  cleared 
a  wide  way  before  her,  and  called  aloud  for  the  carriage  of 
1  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Lira.' 

He,  standing  there  beyond  the  torch-glare,  started  and 
went  forward,  the  blood  flushing  his  forehead,  his  eyes  light- 
ing to  eager  passion. 

Once  this  beautiful  sovereign  had  said,  'If  I  forget  you 
then  may  Q-od  forget  me.'  Now  her  careless  imperial  glance 
sweeping  over  the  throng  passed  over  him  and  did  not  even 
see  him. 

His  head  dropped  as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  sharp  blow :  a 
keen  anguish,  like  the  anguish  in  the  bold  faithful  eyes  of  a 
hound  wounded  by  the  hand  that  it  loves,  came  into  his.  Not 
without  need  and  prescience  had  he  once  answered  her, — '  Thy 
sins  to  me  I  shall  forgive  thee :  for  what  else  have  I  given 
thee  love  ? ' 

The  carriage  rolled  away  with  noise  and  royal  ceremony, 
bearing  her  from  the  scene  of  her  victories ;  and  he  went 
slowly  forth  back  over  the  river  into  the  haunts  of  the  old  city 
with  the  stray  dog  in  his  bosom. 

With  the  riches  of  his  genius  had  he  made  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  and  heavy-laclen  to  rejoice  that  night  in  innocent  and 
natural  delight;  with  the  stripes  of  human  ingratitude  and 
oblivion  was  he  scourged  that  night  himself. 

*  What  matter  ?  what  matter  ?  '  he  murmured  as  he  went 
through  the  driving  sheets  of  snow.  '  What  matter  ? — she  is 
happy.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

IN  the  little  kitchen  of  the  river-house  in  the  vine  country 
an  old  woman  sat  beside  her  fire. 

Her  home  had  everything  that  her  hardy  habits  stood  in 
need  of.  There  was  abundance  of  wood  in  the  log  closet,  there 
was  abundance  of  brown  sweet  loaves  in  the  bread-pot,  there 
was  ample  winter  provision  in  the  red  earthen  pans  and  the 
shining  brass  dishes  ;  there  was  a  bright  and  pleasant  comfort 
in  the  fire-glow,  in  the  scent  of  the  herbs,  in  the  purr  of  the 
cat;  and  a  sturdy  bright-visaged  peasant  girl  of  sixteen,  a 
grandniece  of  her  own  from  a  distant  province,  never  left  her 
day  or  night.  5Tet  in  the  worn,  brave,  patient,  sunburnt  face, 
BO  old,  so  still,  so  dark,  there  was  an  abiding,  unutterable 
grief— a  grief  that  never  spoke. 

In  the  long  summer  days  she  would  creep  slowly  into  the 
porch,  under  the  great  flowering  boughs  of  the  chestnuts,  and 
stand  for  hours  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  looking 
out  to  where  the  distant  road  ran  through  the  vine-fields — the 
road  that  led  to  the  great  world. 

In  the  long  winter  nights  she  would  move  toward  the  win- 
dow, and  draw  aside  its  little  red  curtain,  and  sit  for  hours 
looking  out  to  where  the  swollen  river  roared  between  its 
banks — the  river  that  swept  westward  to  the  sea. 

Summer  and  winter  she  watched  for  that  which  never  came. 
The  earth  holds  no  greater  agony. 

At  times  she  would  go  up  the  stairway  to  a  great  heavy 
walnut  press,  full  of  curious  doors  and  dim  recesses,  and  un- 
lock these,  and  draw  them  forth,  and  gaze  at  their  contents — 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  furs,  and  many  different  heaps  of 
gold.  She  never  touched  them,  but  she  would  gaze  at  them 
very  long.  And  at  other  times  she  would  sit  under  the  chest- 
nuts, or  over  the  warm  hearth,  as  the  seasons  of  the  year  wenf 
by,  with  only  that  mute  and  hopeless  pain  upon  her  face,  say* 
ing  nothing,  but  only  stroking  the  white  head  of  the  great  cat 
Bebe. 

She  knit,  and  spun,  and  ate,  and  drank,  and  sliced  the 
onions,  and  washed  the  lettuces,  and  dried  the  thyme,  and 
worked  on,  and  served  herself  with  industrious  travail,  as  all 
the  temper  and  teachings  of  her  life  had  made  her  do,  while 
there  was  one  lingering  pulse  of  strength  in  her  aged  limbs. 
But  she  scarcely  ever  spoke ;  and  the  look  in  her  eyes  never 
changed. 
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It  was  only  when  she  sank  to  Bleep  in  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  or  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  in  her  dreams  words  stole 
brokenly  through  the  lips,  whose  sternness  relaxed,  and  whose 
silence  was  broken.  And  the  little  Lorraine  peasant  maiden, 
bending  over  her  with  pity  and  with  wonder,  found  those 
dream-murmured  words  to  be  ever  the  same : 

'  They  never  come  back !     They  never  come  back  { 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1 1  HAVE  not  sold  one  t  *  said  a  little  Italian  lad,  with  his  soft 
brown  eyes  brimming  over  with  tears.  He  was  a  half-starved 
delicate  child  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  a  tray  of  white 
images. 

He  was  one  out  of  the  many  thousands,  bartered  for  a  few 
coins,  from  their  homes  on  the  slopes  of  the  Abruzzi  or  Apen- 
nines. A  miserable  home,  sheds  shared  with  the  goat  and  the 
ass,  with  dried  forest-leaves  for  a  bed,  and  a  piece  of  sheepskin 
for  a  garment,  aud  a  draught  of  sour  milk  for  a  meal ;  but 
which  yet  looked  so  happy  and  so  fair  with  its  sweet-smelling 
mountain  air,  and  its  long  summer  days,  with  the  herds  at 
pasture,  and  its  play  at  eventime  under  the  broad  cork-tree  and 
its  deep  still  hush  of  solitude,  with  the  spring-loosened  snows 
stealing  down  through  the  silence — when  the  child  had  been 
torn  from  them  all  for  ever,  and  carried  northward  and  west- 
ward, to  suffer  the  anguish  of  cities,  the  desolation  of  the 
streets,  the  famine  of  home-sickness  amid  alien  crowds. 

He  had  not  sold  one  ;  standing  there  all  the  day  through  in 
the  gay,  changing,  thoughtless  throngs  of  Paris.  And  he  knew 
that  if  he  went  back  to  his  taskmaster  without  a  coin  for  all 
his  wasted  day,  the  blows  would  rain  down  on  him  like  hail, 
and  he  would  be  flung  into  the  noisome  pestilential  darkness 
of  the  cellar  that  he  lived  in,  without  even  the  mouldy  crust  of 
bread  that  was  by  right  his  supper.  "Worse  things  even  than 
this  were  done  to  him — a  young  child  in  a  strange  land,  with 
the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  in  him,  sure  to  die  and  tell  no  tale : 
and  he  wept  bitterly  in  the  springtide  sunship.e  that  quivered 
through  a  million  leaves  in  a  million  threads  of  glory  on  his 
head. 

He  had  sold  nothing,  eaten  nothing,  nor  rlrunlr  even  a  drop 
of  water  since  the  sweet  balmy  April  da-j  had  commenced ;  and 
on  an  organ  near  they  had  played  an  old  Lombardic  tune  that 
bia  mother  had  used  to  sing  to  him  in  the  little  cabin  under 
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the  rock,  while  the  evening  mists  grew  white  and  hid  the  valley 
below.  And  the  air  had  made  the  tears  start  in  his  eyes  and 
the  great  sobs  rise  in  his  chest :  that  time  seemed  so  long — ah, 
God ! — so  long  ago !  For  a  childhood  that  is  unhappy  is  as  a 
martyrdom  without  an  end. 

1 1  have  not  sold  one  ! '  he  cried  to  the  only  living  creature 
nrho  that  day  paused  beside  him,  to  ask  why  a  little,  pale,  thin, 
Wretched  child  was  in  sorrow  in  a  foreign  city. 

'  Ah !  you  grieve  because  the  world  will  have  none  of  youi 
toys  ? '  cried  his  questioner.  *  Well,  that  is  the  grievance  oi 
all  of  us.  The  woman  will  not  have  our  love,  the  public  will 
not  have  our  science,  the  galleries  will  not  hold  our  art,  the 
nation  will  not  accept  our  policies — one  way  or  another  every- 
body chafes  because  every  one  else  will  not  take  to  his  play- 
things. And  the  successful  man  is  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  turn  his  toys  to  the  tastes  of  the  moment.' 

The  boy  looked  up,  shrinking  from  the  jest  that  seemed  to 
him  so  untimely  and  so  unmerciful ;  but  as  he  met  the  eyes  bent 
on  him,  he  took  hope  from  their  sunny  compassion.  There 
was  no  pity  in  the  words,  but  there  was  infinite  pity  in  the 
look;  and  children  and  dogs  regard  the  glance  far  more  than 
the  speech. 

'  I  have  sold  nothing ! '  he  repeated  once  more  wistfully, 
with  the  sobs  si  ifled  in  his  throat.  '  And  you  do  not  know 
what  the  Patroi  i  is  when  one  goes  back  without  money  1  * 

'He  beats  yo  a—  eh?' 

'Ah!' 

The  child  gai  e  a  great  shudder — a  shudder  of  remembrance 
and  foreboding  intermingled. 

'  Of  course  to  ?  does.  He  sees  the  world  thrash  all  who  have 
not  the  knack  of  getting  gold  in  it.  He  only  follows  the 
fashion.  He  i  jrould  not  beat  you  if  you  stole  ? — to  be  sure 
not :  he  follows  the  fashion  there  too.  But  you  do  not  steal  ? ' 

*  No  !     I  am  afraid.' 

'  "Well,  not  a  noble  motive  for  abstinence,  but  a  wholesome 
one  in  the  absence  of  a  sturdier.  Retain  it.  And  you  have 
not  taken  a  sou  all  this  day  through  ? ' 

'  Not  one ! '  sobbed  the  child,  in  a  loud  wail  of  terrified 
misery.  *  Not  one !  and  he  will  thrash  me  till  I  cannot  stand.' 

*  Most  men  are  in  your  predicament,  save  a  few  happy 
hawkers  who  know  well  how  to  trim  their  wares,  and  a  few 
wise  men  like  myself,  who,  having  nothing  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
contrive  to  live  at  our  ease.     Well,  if  I  had  the  money  to  pur- 
cnase  your  trayful,  you  should  have  it ;  since  I  have  not,  let 
see  see  if  I  can  get  rid  of  some  of  that  trumpery  for  you/ 
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Before  the  astonished  and  sobbing  child  had  recovered  hi* 
amaze  at  an  address  that  rang  on  his  ear  as  BO  wantonly 
cruel,  his  companion  had  caught  up  the  boardful  of  white 
images,  sprang  on  a  bench  under  one  of  the  linden- trees  of  the 
boulevard,  and,  raised  thus  above  the  passing  populace,  ar» 
rested  its  attention  by  his  attitude  and  his  challenge. 

'  Stop  !  all  you  who  are  useless  drones  in  the  city  ! '  he  cried 
aloud.     '  The  industrious  men  may  be  off  j  they  will  not  dimin 
ish  the  crowd  very  much ! ' 

By  one  accord  all  the  throng  paused  under  the  limes,  care- 
less how  their  stoppage  incriminated  themselves  into  his  first 
category. 

'  Listen !'  cried  several  voices.  *  That  is  Tricotrin  there  — 
ah  !  he  is  better  than  the  theatres  any  day  ! ' 

And  they  gathered  nearer  about  the  lime  trunk,  curious  to 
know  what  he  could  be  doing  there,  with  his  board  of  plaster 
casts  held  in  air  and  his  eyes  laughing  down  on  their  upturned 
faces.  They  were  used  to  him  in  many  phases — from  a  Harle- 
quin dancing  at  their  barriere  balls  to  a  Gracchus  leading  them 
in  years  that  were  red  with  revolution. 

"Whether  he  danced  with  them,  fought  with  them,  laughed 
with  them,  or  suffered  with  them,  he  was  still  their  own — Trico- 
trin. 

Eapidly  one  and  another  joined  the  first  speaker,  and  the 
group  grew  and  grew  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of  a  city 
throng,  and  loitered  about  the  linden-tree  that  sheltered  the 
bench  where  their  favourite  stood — the  board  of  plaster  toys 
resting  on  his  left  arm,  and  the  broad  blossoming  boughs  fling- 
ing their  shadows  upon  him. 

'  Ah,  my  people  of  Paris ! '  he  cried  to  them.  '  Look  at  these 
things.  The  little  lad  who  owns  them  has  not  been  able  to 
sell  one  of  them  among  you.  How  is  that  ?  You  are  not 
commonly  loth  to  buy  new  toys ;  no  nation  spends  its  money 
Jooner  or  wider  upon  playthings.  The  world  knows  that. 
Why,  we  are  the  great  toy-shop  of  Europe. 

'  These  are  brittle,  you  say  ?  Well,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
it.  And  they  soil  with  a  touch !  I  admit  it.  And  they  are 
hollow  within,  only  masks  at  the  best  ? — there  is  no  question 
but  that  is  true  too.  I  grant  every  one  of  your  objections, 
But  are  they  anything  new  against  playthings  ?  I  guess  not. 

'  Look  at  your  pet  toy  "  prestige."  Is  not  that  brittle 
enough  ?  What  a  glittering,  inflated,  gold-bedizened,  empty- 
stomached  bladder,  that  a  single  blow  from  the  cudgel  of  ad- 
rersity  breaks  and  shrivels  into  ^ught !  Can  you  eat  such 
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ft  bladder,  can  you  drink  from  it,  can  you  feed  hungry  mouths 
on  it,  can  you  take  voyages  in  it,  can  you  trust  it  to  be  as 
sound  and  as  solid  as  a  nugget  of  ore,  or  a  loaf  of  brown  bread  ? 
— of  course  not.  Yet  nine  times  out  often  you  spend  all  your 
wealth  on  it,  and  you  are  so  busy  blowing  with  all  your  breath 
into  it  to  send  it  higher,  that  you  never  notice  the  grave  being 
dug  at  your  feet,  and  your  children  being  sucked  down  into  it. 
Then  how  in  justice  can  you  urge  that  you  will  not  purchase 
this  plaster  bust  of  Homer,  because  a  crack  will  make  ifc 
worthless  ? 

'  But  they  soil  so  soon,  you  say.  "What  is  the  thing  you 
love  best  to  play  with  at  your  leisure,  whether  you  be  a  noble 
drinking  his  wines,  or  a  cobbler  stitching  his  leather,  a  duke 
yawning  in  a  palace,  or  a  lemonade  seller  lying  in  the  sun  ? 
Why,  a  woman's  name,  I  fancy.  How  you  toss  it  up  like  a 
ball  in  the  smoke-clouds  of  slander ;  how  you  pull  the  dainty 
down  off  it,  as  off  a  butterfly's  wings  ;  how  you  fling  it  from 
one  to  another,  careless  of  everything  except  how  you  get  your 
sport  out  of  it!  "Well,  I  warrant  you  that  not  one  of  these 
little  white  vases,  not  one  of  these  little  white  statues,  can  be 
smirched  one-half  so  swiftly  as  can  a  woman's  fair  fame.  And 
off  these  you  can  scrape  the  soil ;  but  off  that  you  can  never 
again  remove  the  stain  you  once  have  made  on  it. 

'  But  they  are  hollow  inside,  you  still  urge  ? — fie,  for  shame ! 
What  a  plea  that  is  !  Have  you  the  face  to  make  it  ?  If  you 
have,  let  me  bargain  with  you. 

'  When  all  the  love  that  is  fair  and  false  goes  begging  for 
believers,  and  all  the  passion  that  is  a  sham  fails  to  find  one 
fool  to  buy  it ;  when  all  the  priests  and  politicians  clap  in  vain 
together  the  brazen  cymbals  of  their  tongues,  because  their 
listeners  will  not  hearken  to  brass  clangour,  nor  accept  it  for 
the  music  of  the  spheres  ;  when  all  the  creeds,  that  feast  and 
fatten  upon  the  cowardice  and  selfishness  of  men,  are  driven 
out  of  hearth  and  home,  and  mart  and  temple,  as  impostors 
that  put  on  the  white  beard  of  reverence  and  righteousness  to 
pass  current  a  cheater's  coin  ;  when  all  the  kings  that  promise 
peace  while  they  swell  their  armouries  and  armies ;  when  all 
the  statesmen  that  chatter  of  the  people's  weal  as  they  steal 
up  to  the  locked  casket  where  coronets  are  kept ;  when  all  the 
men  who  talk  of  "  glory,"  and  prate  of  an  "  idea  "  that  they 
may  stretch  their  nations'  boundary,  and  filch  their  neighbour's 
province, — when  all  these  are  no  longer  in  the  land,  and  no 
more  looked  on  with  favour,  then  I  will  beliey^  your  cry  that 
you  hate  the  toys  which  are  hollow. 

u 
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1  Empty  indeed  these  are— these  little  heads  of  Cupid  and 
little  groups  of  the  Madonna — hut  empty  as  they  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  so  hollow  as  those  things  that  I  have  quoted,  that 
you  cherish,  and  adore,  and  purchase,  and  have  faith  in. 
Brittle,  quick  to  soil,  and  a  mere  shell,  with  nothing  in  it.  Why, 
my  plaster  cast  has  copied  most  exactly  all  your  toys  of  love 
and  ambition !  Come,  buy  them  then  !  No  excuse  is  left  you. 
I  have  broken  your  excuses  one  by  one,  like  the  fagots  in  the 
fable.' 

1  We  will  buy  them,  Tricotrin ;  we  will  buy  them  at  your 
own  price ! '  cried  twenty  voices  from  the  laughing  throng 
below  him. 

He  knew  well  how  to  deal  with  them,  with  that  Paris  crowd, 
so  quickly  moved  to  raillery,  to  wrong,  to  tears,  to  sympathy, 
to  rage,  with  swifter  mutations  than  any  other  crowds  ever 
know. 

'  We  will  buy  them  ;  throw  them  down  to  us ! '  they  shouted, 
thronging  closer  about  the  lime-tree,  and  looking  upward  to 
his  face  on  which  the  mellow  sunset  glow  was  falling. 

He  held  up  his  hand  with  a  gesture  to  them  to  pause  an 
instant ;  and  the  ironic  gay  scorn  in  his  eyes  softened  and  a 
graver  tenderness  of  regard  shone  on  them. 

'  Wait  an  instant ;  not  for  my  sake.  For  the  sake  of  a  better 
thing — humanity.  See  here,  this  is  one  of  the  shameful 
scandals  of  our  cities.  A  child  torn  from  his  home,  divorced 
from  honest  labour,  set  to  a  pretended  trade,  that  by  it  he 
may  cloak  theft ;  spoiled  for  an  honest  citizen,  that  he  may 
pander  to  the  greed  of  an  overseer  too  idle  to  labour  for  him- 
self. If  it  be  thus  with  the  green  wood,  what  will  it  be  with 
the  dry  ?  If  it  be  thus  that  the  young  children  are  reared,  of 
what  sort  will  their  futures  be  ?  Ah,  we  enlarge  the  prisons, 
and  we  multiply  the  law  courts,  and  we  leave  the  school  and 
the  cradle  to  chance !  We  let  the  spawning  beds  multiply 
their  poison ;  and  we  wonder  that  devil-fish  are  all  that  swarm 
in  our  seas  !  This  boy  is  innocent — as  yet.  But  the  choice  i» 
given  him  betwixt  blows  and  theft,  starvation  and  dishonesty. 
Who  shall  look  for  moral  courage  in  a  child  to  enable  him  to 
withstand  where  men  succumb  ?  Buy  these  toys  at  their  own 
fair  prices.  You  will  do  a  good  deed.  But  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  thing  that  is  in  need  and  in  hunger — not  for 
mine/ 

Their  answer  was  a  shower  of  silver  on  the  bench  where  ht 
Rtood,  and  twoscore  hands  were  eagerly  outstretched  to 
und  share  the  little  casts  and  busfcs. 
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He  parcelled  them  out  among  the  throng,  and  took  the 
coins  from  each,  that  from  each  was  due,  for  the  plaster  thing 
that  had  been  given  in  exchange  for  it.  The  surplus  he  forced 
back  upon  the  buyers. 

'  No,'  he  said,  as  they  pressed  it  upon  him.  '  Give  him  his 
proper  wage,  no  alms.  I  asked  for  a  kindly  act,  and  you  have 
done  it.  We  will  not  teach  him  to  look  on  sympathy  as  a 
mere  goose  with  golden  eggs,  or  he  may  one  day  kill  the  bird 
that  now  has  saved  him.' 

Then,  as  rapidly  as  he  had  mounted  the  seat  under  the  lime, 
he  sprang  down  from  it,  thrust  the  money  in  the  image  boy's 
hand,  and  was  lost  to  sight  within  the  doors  of  the  wine-shop 
close  behind  his  lime-tree. 

The  throng  broke  up.  The  people  went  on  their  ways; 
those  who  had  obtained  one  of  the  white  images  holding  it 
tenderly  as  a  precious  relic.  One  very  old  woman  from  the 
seaboard  of  the  west  fondled  with  rapt  adoration  a  little  plaster 
medallion  of  which  the  value  was,  at  uttermost,  two  copper 
pieces. 

*  I  will  put  it  over  my  bed,'  she  muttered ;  *  it  will  keep 
disease  away.' 

She  was  close  beside  the  door  of  a  carriage  as  she  spoke  ;  a 
carriage  that  had  been  checked  by  the  throng  at  but  little  dis- 
tance from  the  linden-tree ;  its  occupant  heard  her  and  leaned 
forward. 

'  1  will  buy  that  medal  from  you  ;  here  is  a  gold  piece.' 

The  old  Yendean,  stupid  and  purblind,  stared  up  with 
dazzled  eyes.  She  had  all  the  avarice  of  the  French  peasant 
strong  in  her;  she  was  but  a  rag-picker  grovelling  in  perpetual 
filth;  she  lived  miserably  that  she  might  have  the  miser's 
delight  of  hoarding  a  few  silver  pieces  in  an  old  earthen  pot 
under  the  bricks  of  her  stove.  She  had  never  owned  so  much 
as  a  broad  golden  piece  all  at  once  in  her  life ;  but  she  hugged 
her  medallion  closer,  and  shook  her  head  in  sturdy  denial. 

'  I  will  not  sell  it — no  ! ' 
And  why  ? ' 

The  question  was  imperious  and  impatient,  asked  by  one 
who  was  little  used  to  brook 'or  hear  refusals. 

'Because  it  came  from  Tricotrin,'  muttered  the  toothless, 
withered,  palsied  crone,  as  she  tottered  on  her  way  through 
the  crowd. 

She  did  not  ask  or  heed  who  had  spoken  to  her ;  she  hated 
all  those  who  drove  in  chariots.  It  had  been  just  such  a 
Carriage  as  this,  rolling  raoridly  to  a  king's  festival,  that  had 
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passed  over  the  fair,  slender  body  of  the  daughter  of  her 
youth,  and  crushed  to  pulp  the  delicate  brown  limbs,  and  left 
her  in  her  old  age  no  better  love  than  the  earthen  pipkin 
under  the  stove- bricks. 

The  great  lady  who  had  proffered  her  the  gold  for  her  plaster 
bas-relief  drove  onward  with  a  pang  at  her  heart. 

'  An  old  creature,  that  gleans  her  food  from  the  gutters  of 
the  streets,  is  truer  to  him  than  I  have  been,'  she  thought. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

IN  a  great  palace  of  Eome  a  man  lay  sick  unto  death. 

Unto  death !  though  none  were  suffered  to  know  it  save 
himself,  though  he  made  no  moan  at  any  one  of  the  inward 
tortures  that  consumed  him,  though  he  reclined  by  his  lofty 
casement  watching  the  rising  of  the  moon,  in  what  his  house- 
hold deemed  the  mere  lassitude  of  long  weakness. 

He  knew  that  he  must  die ;  whether  in  this  night,  or  not 
for  another  year,  he  could  not  tell,  nor  science  tell  for  him  ; 
but  he  knew  that  his  doom  was  certain — as  certain  as  that  the 
moonlight  was  streaming,  white  and  limpid  and  clear  as  morn- 
ing, through  his  vast,  painted,  silent  chamber.  But  it  was  his 
own  secret,  and  he  had  kept  it.  He  meant  thus  to  keep  it 
until  such  time  as  the  dumbness  and  grayness  of  dissolution 
should  disclose  it  for  him. 

He  was  oftentimes  racked  with  torment.  The  disease  that 
had  fastened  on  him  is  ever  merciless,  sparing  not  prince  nor 
peasant ;  a  vampire  which,  when  once  it  has  made  fast  its 
fangs,  never  leaves  hold  till  its  prey  is  slain.  But  he  never 
suffered  a  complaint  or  a  lament  to  escape  from  him.  He  was 
of  delicate  frame,  of  fragile  strength;  he  had  long  been  a 
scholar,  an  invalid,  a  recluse ;  none  deemed  it  more  than  some 
slight  increase  of  feebleness  that  bound  him  to  his  couch. 

Into  the  mournful  shadowy  hues  of  his  chamber,  where,  by 
his  will,  only  the  moonbeams  shed  radiance,  there  came  a 
sudden  golden  blaze  of  light,  a  sudden  odorous  waft  of 
perfume,  a  sudden  flash  of  glorious  beauty,  that  came  out  from 
the  gloom  as  the  sun  from  a  cloud. 

These  came  with  the  entrance  of  a  woman,  behind  whom  two 
little  pages  bore  two  silver  branches  of  wax-lights. 

She  swept  over  the  room  as  a  swan  sweeps  over  the  water, 
and  came  to  him  noiselessly,  save  for  the  soft  shiver  of  her 
iilken  robes.  She  was  beautiful  exceedingly ;  and  on  her  face 
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stone  all  the  victory  and  proud  security  of  a  supreme  power. 
As  she  moved,  her  diamonds  gleamed  on  her  breast,  and  in 
her  hair  and  in  the  folds  of  her  skirts  ;  she  was  attired  for  a 
costume-ball  at  the  palace  of  the  Doria,  and  had  robed  herself 
as  Marie  Antoinette  de  France,  diademed  and  ermined  in  the 
full  ceremonial  of  royalty. 

She  came  to  him  and  laid  her  white  hand  on  his. 

'  I  trust  you  are  better  this  evening  ?  * 

His  eyes  dwelt  on  her  with  an  unutterable  adoration. 

*  I  believe  so/  he  answered  simply  ;  *  I  think  I  shall  soon 
suffer  nothing/ 

Some  accents  in  his  voice  attracted  her ;  she  regarded  him 
more  earnestly. 

'  You  do  suffer,  I  fear  ? '  she  asked. 

'  A  little,  perhaps ;  in  not  being  able  to  go  with  you,  for 
instance.  But  I  am  weak,  that  is  all.' 

There  are  lies  nobler  than  truth. 

1  How  magnificent  you  look  to-night,  my  empress  ! '  he  con- 
tinued, while  his  large  dark  eyes  gazed  on  her  with  rapt 
worship.  '  You  grow  more  beautiful  every  hour !  But  why 
have  you  taken  that  part  for  yourself?  A  discrowned  queen 
has  nothing  in  common  with  you  ! ' 

She  laughed  slightly,  glancing  at  her  own  splendid  vision  in 
the  opposite  mirrored  wall. 

'No,  indeed;  but  I  am  Marie  Antoinette  in  her  omnipo- 
tence, in  her  glory.  Nay,  I  am  more  than  she ;  I  am  France 
personified  !  My  costume  is  perfect  ? ' 

'  You  are  perfect,  yes.' 

He  deemed  her  so;  this  exquisite  thing,  whom  he  called 
wife,  and  in  whose  heart  there  was  no  throb  for  him,  but  only 
one  passionate,  all-absorbing  love  for  his  great  rival  of  the 
world. 

'  You  see  this  diamond  arrived  in  time  ?  '  she  continued, 
touching  the  centre  stone  of  her  necklace  of  unusual  size  and 
brilliancy.  '  I  was  so  afraid  it  might  be  retarded  on  its  way 
through  the  East,  though  a  courier  travelled  night  and  day 
with  it.' 

He  smiled  indulgently,  as  to  a  spoiled  child. 

'  I  bade  them  get  it  here,  if  any  way  possible,  by  this  even- 
ing. You  have  now  the  largest  jewel  out  of  the  European 
regalias.  Those  trifles  are  a  woman's  pride,  I  know/ 

A  spasm,  whose  suffering  he  could  not  entirely  conceal  with 
all  his  fortitude,  changed  his  colour  and  caught  his  breath  a 
moment  as  he  spoke.  She  looked  at  him  quickly. 
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€  I  am  afraid  you  are  more  ill  than  usual  ?  Had  I  not  better 
stay  with  you  ?  ' 

There  were  compassion  and  the  desire  to  testify  it  in  the 
offer  ;  but  he  knew  well  that  it  was  the  accent  of  duty,  not  of 
affection  that  spoke  in  it.  He  strove  to  smile  again  as  he 
replied  to  it. 

'  Stay !  and  leave  the  Dorian  ball  ?  Stay !  and  sacrifice  that 
superb  costume  for  which  your  diamond  has  travelled,  expressly, 
the  thole  way  from  Benares?  Nay,  I  am  not  so  selfish,  my 
beautiful  one.  You  are  not  made  to  be  chained  down  to  a 
sick  couch  in  all  your  youth  and  all  your  loveliness.' 

'It  is  I  who  am  selfish,  not  you,'  she  said  hurriedly,  in  a 
momentary  paug  of  conscience  and  of  self-accusation. 

'  Selfish  ?  O,  no  !  wait  until  I  reproach  you,  to  reproach 
yourself.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  few  pleasures  that  my  life  has 
known  to  be  certain  that  you  are  happy  ?  Go,  you  are  late  as 
it  is;  and  make  the  world  say  once  more,  what  it  has  so  often 
said  already,  that  all  its  kingdoms  do  not  hold  a  creature  so 
victorious  and  so  beautiful  as  my  wife.' 

She  smiled ;  her  life  was  so  steeped  in  flattery,  that  it 
seemed  only  the  daily  utterance  of  what  was  her  natural  due. 
She  was  rejoiced  to  go  ;  she  had  felt  fearful  lest  he  might  accept 
the  offer  that  her  duty  had  wrung  from  her.  She  stooped,  and 
lightly  touched  his  forehead  with  her  lips,  and  turned  with  her 
soft,  languid  grace  from  his  couch. 

1  You  are  right ;  it  is  late,'  she  said  as  she  glanced  at  a  time- 

Siece,  and  floated  away  through  the  length  of  the  chamber,  the 
ghts  which  her  pages  bore  falling  on  the  flashing  jewels  of  the 
royal  dress  of  France. 

The  world  waited  for  her,  the  world  and  all  its  homage. 
And — for  the  husband  whom  she  left  there — had  he  not  his 
reward  ?  Would  not  every  man  whose  sight  beheld  her 
beauty  to-night  envy  his  possession  of  herself? 

It  was  enough  :  she  had  repaid  him. 

His  eyes  followed  her  with  a  terrible  yearning  love  that 
hungered  for  one  backward  glance,  one  farewell  word ;  none 
came,  she  passed  out  without  one  lingering  look,  one  last  good- 
night. She  was  thinking  of  the  world  that  waited  for  her  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Donas. 

The  lights  passed  away,  the  curtain  fell  behind  them,  the 
trailing  of  her  train  upon  the  marble  floor  ceased  to  break  the 
silence.  He  was  left  alone.  And  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
bands,  and  shuddered  as  with  cold,  the  dews  of  anguish  stand- 
ing on  the  brow  that  her  lips  had  brushed  as  lightly  and  as 
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carelessly  as  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  brush  the  face  of  a  corpse. 
He  would  have  borne  the  throes  of  ten  thousand  deaths  to  spare 
her  one  throb  of  pain  ;  and  he  was  no  more  to  her  than  the 
glittering  stones  that  shone  on  her  fair  bosoin  ;  nay,  not  one 
tithe  so  much.  Honour,  affluence,  gladness,  luxurious  ease,  im- 
perial pomp,  and  all  the  homage  that  the  world  will  only  render 
to  those  who  can  command  it,  had  come  through  his  band  to 
her.  Through  him  she  was  throned  on  high,  where  perpetual 
summer  and  everlasting  sunlight  were  her  portion,  where  the 
storm  of  calamity,  and  the  chill  of  poverty,  and  the  scorch  of 
shame  never  more  could  touch  her ;  through  him  the  desire  of 
her  soul  was  given  unto  her  ;  and  the  crown  of  greatness  war 
set  on  her  proud  brows  in  lieu  of  the  brand  of  bastardy,  and  ot 
the  thorn- wreaths  of  vail-i  ambition  and  of  disappointed  effort  •, 
through  him  all  things  that  she  had  craved  had  become  hers 
without  price  or  penalty ;  and  his  reward  was  that  men  grudg- 
ingly counted  the  years  of  his  life  that  were  set  as  a  barrier  be- 
twixt them  and  her  loveliness  ;  and  that  to  this  exquisite  thing 
— cruel  without  intent  and  unwitting  of  the  pain,  that  fed  her 
pleasure,  as  infants  when  they  catch  at  butterflies — he  was  only 
as  the  treasury  from  which  the  gold  that  was  needed  for  her 
triumphs  came,  as  the  mine  whence  the  jewels  of  her  regalia 
were  drawn,  as  the  magician  whose  wand  summoned  around  her 
the  splendours  of  an  enchanted  world. 

He  lavished  all  that  the  earth  held  upon  his  idol ;  and  she — 
she  was  not  so  much  moved  by  all  his  priceless  gifts  as  in  the 
days  of  her  childhood  she  had  been  moved  by  a  single  branch 
of  dog-roses,  a  single  horn  of  silvered  sweetmeats,  from  another's 
hand. 

She  was  radiant,  thoughtless,  mutable,  capricious,  surren- 
dered to  the  indulgence  of  every  whim,  and  forgetful  of  the 
hand  from  which  the  power  of  such  indulgence  came.  It  is  ever 
on  natures  such  as  this  that  love  is  poured  out  most  abund- 
antly ;  natures  that  rejoice  in  its  effect,  but  no  more  heed  its 
root  than  the  bee  heeds  the  roots  of  the  flower-bell  that  it  des- 
poils of  its  honey. 

In  her  heart  he  knew  not  one  pulse  beat  for  him. 

In  her  absence  he  knew  not  one  thought  turned  to  him. 

In  her  future  he  knew  not  one  memory  would  be  faithful  to 
Mm. 

And  this  bitterness  was  greater  to  him  than  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  death. 

For  he  suffered  also  that  jealousy  which,  arising  in  noble 
natures,  will  never  stoop  to  suspicion  1  but  yet  it  is  the  inevit- 
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able  offspring  of  that  possession  of  a  beloved  life,  which  is  not 
also  possession  of  the  soul  within  that  life. 

He  did  not  fear  the  safety  of  his  honour.  She  was  proud, 
she  was  truthful,  she  was  of  high  courage ;  such  women  do  not 
carry  shame  to  their  husbands'  hearths.  But — she  was  so 
young,  she  was  so  beautiful,  she  was  so  hourly  besieged  by  all 
the  honeyed  eloquence  of  passion ;  and  he — he  was  left  here, 
old  ere  his  time,  powerless  to  attract  or  enchain  her,  gray, 
weary,  hopeless,  paralysed  with  a  piteous  disease.  When 
he  bade  her  go  forth  into  the  world  where  her  lovers  wooed  her 
ear,  and  every  whisper  that  stirred  the  air  was  a  whisper  to 
forget  himself,  he  reached  that  martyrdom  of  the  soul  of  which 
the  world  knows  naught,  but  which  surpasses  in  its  fortitude 
and  in  its  torture  every  martyrdom  of  the  body. 

The  night  was  very  still ;  through  the  lofty  casements  the 
lustrous  Roman  moon  shone  white ;  the  great  chamber  was 
hushed  like  a  grave.  He  lay  there  long  with  his  face  hidden, 
and  no  sign  of  life  within  him,  save  now  and  then  a  quiver  of 
his  limbs  as  the  canker  of  death  within  him  dealt  him  some 
sharper  blow. 

A  dreamy  sense  of  exhaustion  and  of  peace  slowly  stole  on 
him,  stilling  his  suffering,  but  stilling  with  it  the  life  in  his 
veins.  His  attendants,  alarmed  at  his  long  silence,  drew  noise- 
lessly near,  and  fearing  to  disturb  what  might  be  merely  peace- 
ful sleep,  stood  inactive  round  his  couch.  His  physicians, 
hastily  summoned,  saw  that  it  was  sleep  indeed,  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  awakening.  They  raised  him,  and  his  eyes  unclosed 
with  the  old  gentle  smile  they  knew  so  well. 

'  This  is  death  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Seek  the  Duchess — quick !  *  they  whispered  low ;  but  not 
so  low  that  the  words  failed  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  dying  man. 

'  No,  no  !  *  he  murmured.  '  Tell  her  nothing;  it  would  spoil 
her  pleasure.' 

And  his  last  breath  faded  from  his  lips  in  that  last  thought 
for  her. 

He  lay  dead  in  the  moonlight  that  streamed  about  him — fair, 
cold,  pitiless,  radiant  as  the  life  that  he  had  cherished. 

In  Rome,  on  the  morrow,  men,  speaking  together  of  the  last 
of  the  once-famous  Dukes  of  Lira,  said  that  he  had  made  no 
mark  upon  the  world  save  by  his  strange  marriage  with  his 
beautiful  wife ;  and  laid  many  wagers  as  to  who  in  Europe 
would  be  likeliest  to  marry  his  fair  fiuchess. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVI. 

The  noon  sun  shone  on  some  few  breadths  of  corn-land  lying 
on  a  southern  hillside  above  a  winding  road,  where  one  little 
white,  brown-voofed  chalet  alone  stood  looking  down  into  the 
small,  cool,  dark-blue  lake  that  slept  below. 

The  corn  was  brown  and  ripe  ;  the  circle  of  the  seasons  had 
brought  the  harvest  time  again  ;  the  wheat  was  full  in  ear,  and, 
with  the  yellow  riches  of  the  neighbouring  gourds  and  the  fruit 
of  some  goodly  olive-trees  hard  by,  would  give  wealth  enough 
for  a  peasant  of  the  Pyrenees  to  be  well  content  withal.  Yet 
the  owner  of  the  nook  of  arable  land  upon  the  chestnut-clothed 
slope  was  weeping  piteously,  like  Bachel  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted, like  Eachel  having  lost  her  son  into  the  twilight  of  an 
unknown  fate. 

It  was  the  grief  of  grand'mere  for  Antoine  ;  it  was  the  grief 
of  a  million  mothers  when  the  sickle  of  State-Lust  gathers  in 
the  budding  corn  of  the  young  lives  they  love ;  it  was  the  grief 
of  which  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  was  ignorant  when,  in  answer 
to  the  reproach — '  Why  will  ye  women  breed  in  servitude  ;  why 
are  ye  not  as  the  desert  beasts  that,  losing  liberty,  are  fruit- 
less?'— she  replied, 'Did  not  the  child  smile  in  his  mother's 
face  for  all  that  Nero  or  Tiberius  reigned  ?  ' 

Under  Tyrannies  the  children  may  smile,  because  they  know 
not  what  Birth  has  brought  them  ;  but  under  Tyrannies  the 
mothers  weep.  And  in  revolution  the  reddest  hand,  the  voice 
most  shrill  and  pitiless,  are  the  hand  and  voice  of  a  woman. 

This  woman,  old  and  feeble,  lamented  for  the  son  of  her 
elder  years  whom  the  conscription  had  taken — taken  from  his 
peaceful  mountain  home,  and  his  pastoral  games,  and  his  corn 
raised  with  so  much  labour  on  the  arid  soil  just  as  its  harvest 
crowned  his  toil. 

She  stood  on  the  stone  sill  of  her  little  dwelling,  and  beside 
her  stood  a  man  in  the  loose  linen  shirt  of  the  people,  with  a 
violin  under  his  arm  and  a  little  black  monkey  playing  at  his 
feet. 

1  It  is  the  conscription  ! '  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands — 
slender  hands,  for  she  had  been  city  born,  and  could  not  aid 
herself  as  could  the  sturdy  women  of  the  southern  lands.  '  The 
conscription  !  See  how  the  Government  devours  us.  All  the 
youngest,  and  bravest,  and  best,  drawn  away  to  rot  in  the 
battlefields ! ' 

'  Chut,  good  friend!'  said  her  companion's  mellow  voice,  that 
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was  in  itself  a  sound  of  consolation.  *  Blame  not  the  govern- 
ment;  blame  the  war-lusts  of  men's  souls.  Look  you:  if  the 
people  governed,  I  doubt  not  but  they  would  be  as  cruel.  A 
republic  and  peace  we  say  ;  ay,  we  shall  get  them,  perchance, 
in  paradise — not  here.  The  people  everywhere  are  hot  and 
hasty  and  blind  in  judgment ;  they  would  rush  into  wars  the 
instant  that  their  jealousy  or  their  vanity  smarted.  And  then 
the  youths  would  go  to  the  slaughter.  See  how  it  was  with 
them  in  the  days  of  Argonne  and  Jemappes.' 

'  That  may  be,'  moaned  the  bereaved  mother.  *  But  they 
would  not  take  the  lad  from  the  plough,  the  boy  from  earning 
his  grandam's  bread,  the  child  with  the  down  on  his  cheek  from 
the  herd  of  goats  that  was  all  his  store.  They  would  have 
pity—' 

'  On  their  own  class  ?  Possibly.  They  would  stay  at  home 
themselves,  and  send  the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the 
statesman,  out  to  the  storms  of  the  grape-shot.  O  yes ;  but 
would  that  come  nearer  justice,  my  friend  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know/  sobbed  the  woman,  inconsolable ;  '  I  only 
know  Bernal  is  gone/ 

*  Ah ! '  murmured  Tricotrin,  '  that  is  all  most  of  you  know 
of  Justice— how  she  looks  through  your  own  little  eyelet-hole. 
Listen  here,  Aimee  Herbalez ;  we  all  have  our  burdens,  but  it 
depends  on  ourselves  how  long  we  carry  them.     The  conscrip- 
tion is  hard,  that  I  grant  you ;  and  were  the  bodies  of  men 
well  trained  to  arms,  and  their  minds  to  tolerance,  there  need 
be  no  conscription,  because  there  would  be  no  war.     But  while 
the  world  wags  as  it  does,  men  must  be  patriots,  and  every 
patriot  must  be  a  soldier  if  necessity  arise.     And  Bernal  was  a 
lad  of  spirit ;  he  would  not  have  been  easy  in  your  little  nook 
all  his  days.     Who  knows  he  may  carry  the  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack ?     There  was  a  rough  peasant  boy  once,  down  in  the  south, 
in  whose  fate  it  was  written  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  great 
Gustavus;  and  his  race  reigns  to-day.     Who  can  tell  what 
Bernal  may  not  reach  ?  ' 

1  He  would  be  as  far  from  me  if  he  were  a  king/  murmured 
the  despairing  Herbalez.  '  It  is  good  of  you  to  talk  so,  and  it 
is  true  that  the  boy  was  well  pleased  to  go  into  the  army,  pro- 
mising to  get  covered  all  over  with  orders.  But  ah ;  they  talk 
of  the  stars  and  the  crosses,  and  they  die  in  a  ditch ! ' 

*  Supreme  truth !     Thousands  rot  at  an  Austerlitz,  and  one 
man  goes  home  a  conqueror.     If  I  kill  a  single  creature  for  a 
bag  of  gold  coins,  I  am  guillotined  as  a  murderer :  if  I  kill  a 
million  creatures  for  a  diadem  of  gold,  I  am  worshipped  as  a 
hero.     Singular  arithmetic  and  ethics !     But  hark  you — ' 
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'They  die  in  a  ditch  !  *  wailed  the  woman.  '  My  bright  in- 
nocent'boy  !  he  is  gone  into  the  hell  of  Paris,  where  he  will 
forget  his  God  and  me ;  and  they  will  draft  him  out  to  that 
hideous  Cayenne,  where  they  say  no  strong  man  can  breathe 
and  live.' 

*  "What  regiment  have  they  drafted  him  into  ?  ' 
She  told  him  between  her  sobs. 

'  All  right !  Only  the  second  battalion  will  go  to  Cayenne. 
I  know  something  of  that  regiment's  commanders, — for  that 
matter  I  did  them  a  turn  one  night  down  an  African  defile, 
when  it  went  hard  with  them  against  a  band  of  plunderers.  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  to  get  JBernal  left  with  the  first  battalion 
at  Toulouse.  Toulouse  is  not  so  far  but  you  can  look  at  him 
now  and  then.  So  take  heart !  The  boy  shall  come  back  here 
with  his  lieutenancy,  if  we  can  get  him  one ;  and  meantime, 
your  corn  is  spoiling.' 

'  What  matter  the  corn ! '  she  cried  impetuously.  '  What 
matter  the  corn,  if  you  can  save  my  boy  ?  God  reward  you ! 
You  are  ever  like  sunshine  in  a  desolate  place.  You  are  ever 
full  of  generous  thoughts  ! ' 

4  Chut !  In  my  own  life  I  suck  the  sweetness  from  my 
cocoa-nuts,  and  only  eat  the  flesh  of  my  dates,  like  the  wise 
Arabian  lad  ;  but  when  I  see  my  fellow-creatures  persistently 
eating  their  cocoa-husks  and  their  date  stones,  and  getting  no 
other  nourishment,  I  do  my  best  to  set  them  right.  And  the 
corn  ? ' 

1  Ah,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  about  the  corn  !  *  sighed  the  woman, 
losing  her  ideal  grief  in  her  practical  care,  through  that  neces- 
sity which  is  at  once  the  slave-driver  and  the  solacer  of  the 
poor.  '  Bernal  was  just  going  to  reap  it ;  and  the  neighbours 
in  the  valley  have  their  own  business,  and  I  am  a  weak,  useless 
thing,  and  one  night's  storm  would  lay  it  and  kill  it.' 

'  Assuredly.     I  will  get  it  in  by  sunset.' 

*  You ! ' 

*  Well  ?  why  not  ?     Have  I  not  worked  in  the  fields  before 
now?' 

1  But  that  was  in  play  ? ' 

Though  he  lived  with  them  and  like  them,  felt  with  them 
and  like  them,  there  was  about  him  that  which  the  people  of 
every  land  instinctively  obeyed  and  yielded  to  as  the  sovereignty 
of  one  above  them.  Superstition,  growing  out  of  reverence  and 
love,  gave  him  many  strange  attributes  and  lofty  antecedents ; 
and  to  behold  him  one  day  claim  the  kingship  of  the  world 
would  not  have  been  too  great  a  glory  for  him  in  the  sight  of 
the  peasantry  that  worshipped  him. 
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'  Tn  play  ?  Indeed  no.  I  worked  for  a  wage.  I  am  indo-' 
lent  enough,  good  Herbalez,  as  you  know.  How  many  hours  I 
lie  in  the  sun  as  lazy  as  a  lazzarone  !  It  will  do  me  good  to 
get  in  your  wheat.  Corn  will  talk  to  us,  if  we  listen,  better 
than  most  men.  What  sermons  in  tbe  full  ripe  ears  that  have 
sprung  out  of  a  seed  that  had  looked  dead  !  what  poems  in  the 
blue  cornflower  that  grows  among  the  wheat  like  the  poetry 
that  springs  through  the  busy  lives  of  men !  what  rebukes  in 
the  brave  patient  lark  that  builds  so  boldly,  though  the  reaping- 
hook  may  cut  her  little  body  in  two  !  Come,  give  me  the  sickle  \ 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  By  the  violet  of  the  skies  there  is  a 
rain-storm  due  before  to-morrow.' 

With  fervent  thanks  she  gave  him  the  classic  tool,  and  stood 
awed  and  wondering  as  he  went  to  the  work.  To  the  literal 
mind  of  the  woman,  which  was  unpoetic  but  yet  superstitious, 
it  was  easier  to  believe  that  miracles  happened,  and  that  the 
wheat  and  the  blossoms  really  had  tongues  for  him,  than  to 
follow  the  fantastic  fancy  which  for  him  filled  them  both  with 
meaning. 

He  was  soon  in  the  little  field, — belted  in  by  the  chestnuts, 
and  sultry  with  the  ardent  sun  of  August, — in  a  corner  of 
which  he  put  down  his  knapsack,  his  blouse,  and  Mistigri,  who 
being  a  spoilt  little  epicurean,  sat  among  the  cornstalks,  dis- 
dainfully biting  a  wheat-ear  now  and  then,  and  making  a  grimace 
at  it. 

'  This  is  the  way,  Mistigri,'  he  murmured  to  his  single  con- 
fidante and  companion.  *  When  dark  hours  are  down,  work 
through  them.  No  exorcism  charms  like  labour.  Men's  souls 
were  never  made  to  dwell  in  night  shadows  like  the  owls.  To 
repine  for  oneself  is  something  so  narrow  and  mean.  While 
one  has  health,  and  strength,  and  sight,  and  liberty,  is  it  not 
rank  blasphemy  to  say  one  has  not  happiness  ?  Ah,  Mistigri, 
there  was  a  beauty  in  the  Mexican's  cultus  that  is  missing  from 
the  modern  creeds.  To  toss  wine  heavenward  with  kisses^ 
when  the  sun  rose,  that  meant  Gratitude  and  Rejoicing.  And 
then  Christians  went  with  fire  and  sword,  with  the  Bible  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Inquisition  of  the  Spaniards,  to  massacre  all  those 
bright  worshippers  by  way  of  teaching  them  a  better  religion. 
Paf !  Give  me  the  Pagans ! ' 

Mistigri  nodded  assent,  being  a  little  Pagan  herself;  and 
Tricotrin  bent  himself  to  his  work,  the  hot  sun  shining  on  the 
brown  corn,  the  yellow-winged  orioles  flying  through  the  light, 
the  poppies  and  cornflowers  bowing  under  the  sickle,  the  little 
bright-eyed  mice  scampering  off,  as  their  nests  were  laid  bare, 
into  the  chestnut  wood  belting  the  field. 
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He  worked  fast  and  unremittingly  ;  lie  was  glad  of  the  la- 
bour. Down  below  there,  far  away  in  the  valley,  were  some 
delicate  spires  and  mighty  towers  bovvered  in  wood.  They  were 
the  spires  and  towers  of  the  Chateau  de  Lira. 

As  he  worked,  four  gay  equipages,  with  outriders  all  a-glitter 
in  scarlet  and  silver,  passed  at  a  rapid  pace  below,  along  the 
road  winding  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  He  paused  to  gaze 
at  them,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

*  That  is  our  Chatelaine,'  said  the  widow,  who  had  come  out 
to  bring  him  a  jug  of  red  wine  and  a  roll  of  bread.     '  That  is 
the  beautiful  creature  I  told  you  of— the  great  Duchess.' 

*  Yes,'  he  answered  her  simply  ;  and  he  took  up  his  sickle, 
and  went  to  work  afresh,  while  the  sound  oi  the  horses'  feet 
Btill  rang  on  the  rocky  road  below. 

'  This  is  the  first  summer  season  she  has  been  here,'  resumed 
the  woman,  sitting  down  with  her  knitting  on  the  ledge  of  the 
wooden  pale.  '  The  Duke  never  came  here  after  his  marriage : 
that  took  place  far  away  south,  out  of  France.  We  heard  of 
it,  and  the  people  were  well  pleased  ;  they  hoped  to  have  great 
gaieties  at  the  chateau  once  more.  But  it  was  not  so ;  they 
were  always  in  Paris,  or  in  foreign  countries.  We  heard  that 
he  died  abroad  ;  and  she  did  not  come  at  all — never  until  this 
summer ;  and  now — now — she  makes  up  for  the  long  absence  ! 
Such  extravagance,  such  pleasures,  such  hundreds  of  guests, 
such  a  life — such  a  life  !  They  do  nothing  but  feast  themselves 
like  princes,  and  my  boy  Bernal  is  drawn  for  the  wars  ! ' 

She  dropped  twelve  stitches  in  her  knitting-work,  like  many 
other  democrats  who  leave  long  gaps  in  their  own  work,  be- 
cause they  must  stay  away  from  it  to  rail  at  an  Order. 

*  She  is  not  generous  to  those  that  are  poor,  then  ? '   he 
asked,  bending  still  at  his  work. 

Bernal's  mother  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*I  do  not  suppose  she  ever  remembers  that  there  is  anybody 
living  who  has  not  cakes  and  wine  and  oil  every  day.  Gene- 
rous ?  What  do  you  call  generous,  Tricotrin  ?  They  roast  a 
\undred  fowls,  I  have  heard  tell,  in  her  kitchen  every  day ; 
ihey  drink  wine  that  has  real  sparks  of  gold  in  it ;  they  laugh 
and  sing  and  saunter  all  their  hours  away ;  they  sleep  in  satin 
sheets,  so  they  say, — what  good  is  that  to  us  ?  If  you  were  to 
go  up  and  ask,  for  your  very  life  you  could  not  see  her.  I  did 
try  when  my  boy  was  taken.  Well,  how  was  it  ?  A  servant 
spoke  to  another  servant,  and  that  servant  sent  a  page,  and  the 
page  mocked  me  and  sent  another,  and  that  other  went  to  some 
great  man  with  a  silver  chain  on  him,  who  rebuked  me,  au4 
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told  me  I  was  a  rude  woman,  but  I  might  go  to  the  kitchens 
and  ask  for  food.  Food !  they  would  have  given  me  broken 
bones  when  I  had  lost  Bernal  to  the  army !  No  ;  she  is  a  fair 
thing;  she  has  a  face  like  the  sun ;  but  she  is  cold,  she  is  hard, 
she  has  no  thought  for  the  people.  Tricotrin,  if  the  Revolution 
came  again,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  see  her  stripped  and 
scourged,  and  made  to  eat  the  bread  of  bitterness.  Look  how 
she  enjoys  while  we  suffer ! f 

The  old  rankling  jealousy,  natural,  yet  so  cruel,  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  social  antagonism,  was  acrid  and  almost  savage 
in  the  words.  He  did  not  answer  her,  but  reaped  the  corn  in 
silence,  while  she  knitted  on,  striving  to  recover  her  lost 
stitches  ;  but  the  gap  that  had  been  made  would  not  close  j  in 
eagerness  for  a  revolution  of  the  future  she  had  spoiled  her 
labour  of  the  hour. 

There  are  many  reformers  like  the  Widow  Herbalez. 

By  sunset  the  little  golden  store  was  reaped  and  set  in 
sheaves— the  graceful  sheaves  of  English  form,  with  withes  of 
wild  convolvulus,  and  scarlet  heads  of  poppy,  bound  up  within 
the  wheat.  He  was  free  from  his  self-imposed  duty  ;  he  left 
the  great  white  Pyrenean  dog  of  the  place  on  guard  among  the 
little  harvest,  and  went  down  the  hillside,  pursued  by  the  bless- 
ings and  the  thanks  of  the  conscript's  mother.  '  Gratitude  is 
a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come  ;'  and  she  knew  that  she  must 
look  to  him  to  carry  it  for  grinding  to  the  water-mill  in  the 
village  down  below,  where  the  foaming  mountain  river  grew 
quieter,  and  watered  peacefully  green  stretches  of  meadow- 
land. 

There,  in  the  valley  beneath  his  feet,  not  more  than  a  league 
off,  were  the  towers  of  the  chateau,  and  the  wide  dark  masses 
of  park  and  forest  woodland,  with  lakes,  and  islets,  and  rocks, 
and  streams  amid  them,  and  in  their  front  the  glorious  pano- 
rama of  the  mountains. 

Erom  the  centre  tower  of  the  pile  was  floating  the  scarlet 
standard  of  the  Lira,  with  the  golden  hawk,  with  outstretched 
wings,  of  their  insignia  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
eun. 

He  descended  the  hillside  with  the  lithe  swiftness  of  the 
mountaineer,  and  passed  through  the  scattered  homesteads  of 
the  little  hamlet,  that  were  chiefly  gathered  about  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  had  their  white  walls  hidden  under  thickets  of 
myrtle  and  olive. 

The  day's  toil  was  over ;  the  young  men  and  maidens  were 
playing  the  rough  wrestling  games  of  the  district,  or  dancing 
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the  Morosco  dances,  that  still  linger  there  as  the  sign  of  thr? 
Saracenic  days  of  yore;  the  old  women  were  sitting  spinning, 
nodding  their  grey  heads  together,  amid  the  babble  of  their 
grandchildren.  They  were  all  very  poor ;  they  all  led  simple, 
homely,  patriarchal  lives  ;  but  they  were  happy ;  their  youth 
had  the  gay  grace,  and  their  Id  age  had  the  smiling  content, 
that  belong  to  France  alone. 

He  scattered  among  the  children  a  basketful  of  cherries  that 
he  had  bought  on  the  hillside  of  an  old  woman  who  was  seeing 
her  ruddy  store  likely  to  rot  away  for  want  of  a  buyer  in  that 
lonely  place.  Then  he  went  from  one  group  to  another  with 
cheerful  words,  as  his  habitude  was,  and  gathered  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  little  community.  Both  were  humble  enough, 
— a  goat  for  the  sake  of  its  milk ;  a  hank  of  flax  for  the  spin- 
ning ;  a  purchaser  for  the  over-ripe-melons ;  a  necklace  of 
priest-blessed  beads  ;  a  smile  from  the  bishop  as  he  passed  on 
his  mule  through  this,  his  far  distant  and  rarely  visited  flock  ; 
an  acre  more  ground  to  some  young  lover's  small  patrimony,  so 
that  he  could  wed  where  he  loved, — all  these  in  the  little 
world  played  the  part  that  crowns,  and  honours,  and  riches, 
and  fair  fame,  and  fierce  passion  played  in  the  great  world 
unknown  to  them. 

One  young  child,  beautiful  as  some  medieval  painter's 
seraph,  with  that  angelic  spiritual  regard  which  belongs  to 
southern  climes,  pouted  with  a  pretty  scorn  at  her  playmate's 
cherries,  and  came  and  leaned  in  grave  disdain  over  her  mother's 
knee. 

'  Dost  thou  not  care  for  the  fruit,  Angelique  ? '  asked  the 
mother  reproachfully,  smiling  the  while  at  Tricotrin,  who 
stood  by. 

The  child's  fair  face  clouded  with  petulant  disdain. 

1  No ;  I  want  more  gold  toys,  mother.' 

'Ah ! '  said  the  woman,  half  smiling  still,  but  sadly.  '  Thy 
chain  has  spoiled  all  thy  pleasures.  A  week  ago,  look  you,  our 
duchess  up  yonder  saw  Angelique  as  she  passed,  and  laughed, 
and  tossed  her  a  gold  jewel  off  her  wrist.  It  just  fitted  the 
baby's  throat ;  but  it  has  made  her  so  vain,  there  is  no  telling 
how  to  please  her  now,' 

Angelique  lifted  proudly  her  little  fair  throat  with  the  gold 
links  glittering  round  it,  her  eyes  shining  and  rapturous. 

'  I  will  not  play  with  them  ! '  ahe  said,  tossing  her  head  to- 
wards her  playmates.  '  They  have  only  strings  of  yew-berries 
or  dried  peas  ;  and  she  never  called  them  beautiful.' 

*  Hush,  hush  !     A  careless  word  does  mischief/  murmunatf 
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her  mother  deprecatiugly  to  Tricotrin.  'To  give  ifc  fco  the  child 
was  very  good,  very  generous ;  but  the  gifts  of  the  great  are — ' 

*  Honey  that  moulds  into  poison.      Tour  Angelique   was 
happy  in  her  necklace  of  yew-berries ;  and  now  the  lust  of  gold 
is  grown,  and  gold  does  not  grow  like  the  yews.     She  gives 
much — your  Chatelaine  ?  * 

An  old  woman — very  old — lifted  blind  patient  eyes  where 
she  sat  under  the  chestnuts. 

'  She  saw  me  sitting  in  the  sun  in  the  park  the  other  day, 
and  she  spoke  softly  to  me,  and  she  shook  her  purse  into  my 
lap.  I  counted  twelve  pieces,  and  Vevette  found  them  every 
one  of  gold.  She  is  an  angel ! ' 

*  Caprice !  *  muttered  an  old  charcoal-burner.     *  Only  a  ca- 
price, like  the  chain  to  little  Ange.     Her  stewards  tax  us  for 
every  rotten  twig  of  wood,  till  we  can  scarce  keep  body  and 
soul  together.     She  is  a  tyrant ! ' 

'We  have  only  gourds  and  a  stray  onion  to  chew,'  muttered 
ft  herdsman ;  '  and  her  dogs  eat  the  fat  of  the  land.  She  is  an 
aristocrat !  * 

*  Her  flowers  have  fires  all  winter,  and  we  shiver  and  starve.' 
'  Her  life  is  a  fairy  tale.     How  should  she  know  what  it 

IB  to  have  only  a  knob  of  black  bread  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  ? ' 

'  She  spends  all  her  substance  in  Paris ;  and  then  her  forest- 
ers grudge  us  a  quail  we  have  killed  with  a  stone ! ' 

*  Her  outriders  lamed  Bertrand's  child  for  life,  and  she  was 
laughing  in  her  carriage — she  never  saw,  she  never  heard.' 

'  Her  fetes  cost  a  million  francs  a  night,  every  night  of  last 
week,  and  they  say  each  tree  that  was  lit  up  cost  as  much  as 
would  keep  a  man  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

*  But  it  was  beautiful ;  we  could  see  the  light  here,'  pleaded 
a  handsome  young  goatherd.     *  And  she  has  a  face  like  Q-od's 
own  people.' 

*  She  gave  me  my  chain,'  cried  little  Angelique. 

*  And  my  twelve  pieces,'  muttered  the  blind  woman. 

'  All  that  will  not  put  a  slice  of  beef  in  our  pots,  with  the 
garlic ;  nor  yet  mend  Bertrand's  boy's  broken  knee,'  said  the 
charcoal-burner  gloomily,  in  summary  and  conclusion. 

Tricotrin,  standing  under  the  chestnut,  heard  in  silence ; 
then  wished  them  good-night,  and  walked  on  as  JMistigri  leaped 
to  his  shoulder. 

'Ah,  little  one! 'he  murmured  to  her;  how  the  hotbed  of 
the  world  has  heated  and  strengthened  the  faults  and  the  fol- 
lies! Tet  th*»  higher  nature  livca  slill,  and  the  gift  goes  to  tho 
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the  child,  the  gold  pieces  to  the  blind  woman.  Will  it  ever  waif* 
wholly,  and  reign  again  ?  Yes,  perhaps — if  ever  she  love.' 

Meanwhile,  under  the  chestnuts,  the  blithe  talk  of  the  aged 
women  grew  silent ;  the  little  Angelique  pouted  apart,  vexed 
with  herself  for  having  scorned  her  share  of  the  cherries ;  the 
charcoal-burner  sat  moodily  musing  of  things  of  the  old  Revolu- 
tion of  which  his  grandsire  had  told  him  ;  the  young  herdsman 
would  not  join  in  the  Sarabande,  but  wandered  away,  thinking 
of  the  face  *  like  one  of  Q-od's  people,'  that  belonged  to  his 
proud  Chatelaine,  and  gazing  wistfully  upwards  at  the  lights 
that  began  to  glean  through  the  woods  of  the  chateau. 

The  bright  and  light-hearted  content  and  communion  of 
their  lives  had  been  dimmed  and  been  broken ;  the  world  had 
sent  amid  them  the  visible  presence  of  its  devil  empress, 
wealth. 

He  himself  went  onward  through  the  valley,  through  the 
deep  belt  of  the  woods,  through  the  avenues  of  the  park.  The 
whole  front  of  the  antique  building  was  lighted,  and  the  painted 
oriels  gleamed  ruby  and  amber  and  soft  brown  in  the  dusky 
evening,  through  the  green  screen  of  foliage. 

The  fragrance  of  the  orange-alleys  and  of  the  acres  of  flowers 
was  heavy  on  the  air;  there  was  the  sound  of  music  borne 
down  the  low  southerly  wind;  here  and  there  through  the 
boughs  was  the  dainty  glisten  of  gliding  silks.  It  was  such  a 
scene  as  once  belonged  to  the  terraces  and  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

From  beyond  the  myrtle  fence  and  gilded  railings  which 
severed  the  park  from  the  pleasaunce,  enough  could  be  seen, 
enough  heard,  of  the  brilliant  revelry  within  to  tell  of  its  ex- 
travagance, and  its  elegance,  in  the  radiance  that  streamed  from 
all  the  illumined  avenues. 

He  stood  and  looked  long,  hearing  the  faint  echo  of  the 
music,  seeing  the  effulgence  of  the  !ight  through  the  dark 
myrtle  barrier. 

A  very  old  crippled  peasant,  searching  in  the  grass  for  truf- 
fles, with  a  little  dog,  stole  timidly  up  and  looked  too. 

*  How  can  it  feel,  to  live  like  that  ? '  he  asked  in  a  wistful 
tremulous  voice. 

Tricotrin  did  r  ot  hear ;  his  hand  was  grasped  on  one  of  the 
gilded  rails  with  a  nervous  force,  as  from  bodily  pain. 

The  old  truffle-gatherer,  with  his  little  white  dog  panting  at 
his  feet,  crossed  himself  ap  he  peered  through  the  myrtle 
screen. 

*  God  1 '  he  muttered, '  how  sMange  it  seems  that  people  are 
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there  who  never  once  knew  what  it  was  to  want  bread,  and  to 
tind  it  nowhere,  though  the  lands  all  teemed  with  the  harvest ! 
They  never  feel  hungry,  or  cold,  or  hot,  or  tired,  or  thirsty ; 
they  never  feel  their  bones  ache,  and  their  throat  parch,  and 
their  entrails  gnaw.  These  people  ought  not  to  get  to  heaven 
— they  have  it  on  earth.' 

Tricotrin  heard  at  last;  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
down  on  the  old  man's  careworn  hollow  face. 

1 "  Verily,  they  have  their  reward,"  you  mean  ?  Nay,  that 
is  a  cruel  religion  which  would  excruciate  hereafter  those  who 
enjoy  now.  Judge  them  not ;  in  their  laurel  crowns  there  is 
full  often  twisted  a  serpent.  The  hunger  of  the  body  is  bad, 
indeed ;  but  the  hunger  of  the  mind  is  worse,  perhaps ;  and 
from  that  they  suifer,  because  from  every  fulfilled  desire  springs 
the  pain  of  a  fresh  satiety.* 

The  truffle-hunter,  wise  in  his  peasant-fashion,  gazed  wist- 
fully up  at  the  face  above  him,  half  comprehending  the  answer. 

'  It  may  be  so,'  he  murmured.  '  But  then  they  have  enjoyed. 
A.h,  Christ,  that  is  what  I  envy  them  !  Now  we,  we  die,  starved 
amid  abundance;  we  see  the  years  go,  and  the  sun  never 
shines  once  in  them ;  and  all  we  have  is  a  hope — a  hope  that 
may  be  cheated  at  last.  For  none  have  come  back  from  the 
grave  to  tell  us  whether  that  fools  us  as  well.' 

So  saying,  he  heavily  shouldered  his  creel  of  truffles,  and 
turned  away  sadly. 

Tricotrin  turned  also,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  rush  basket, 
and  swung  it  over  his  own  back. 

'  I  will  carry  it  home  for  you,'  he  said  to  the  feeble  old 
cripple.  *  We  will  have  some  more  words  together,  and  you 
shall  give  me  a  night's  lodging.' 

'  Willingly ;  but  I  have  only  a  wattle-hut  in  the  forest.' 

*  What  matter  ?  I  can  sleep  outside  it,  under  the  pines.  I 
have  done  that  oftentimes.  There  is  no  more  fragrant  bed- 
chamber— not  even  where  great  ladies  rest.' 

He  glanced  back  at  the  distant  gardens  where  the  lights  and 
the  music  and  the  guests  of  the  evening  festival  were. 

'  She  is  happy ;  what  matter  that  she  forgets  ?  '  he  thought, 
as  he  went  back  with  the  old  woodsman  into  the  shadow  of  the 
pines  and  the  chestnut-forests. 

The  little  hut  stood  hidden  in  one  of  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  great  sylvaa  growth  which,  watered  by  innumerable  sub- 
terranean branches  of  the  river,  that  was  fed  with  every  spring- 
tide by  the  melted  snows  of  the  mountains,  resisted  the  wither- 
ing worch  of  the  southern  suns.  It  was  a  small  rough  place, 
,• 
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barn  as  a  hermit's  cell,  and  strewn  with  dried  water-rushes  ; 
truffles  were  scarce  in  the  district,  and  for  them  there  were 
swifter  and  abler  seekers  than  the  cripple  of  eighty  years. 

He  had  been  born  in  the  Lira  forests,  and  had  lived  in  them 
all  his  days,  first  as  a  charcoal-burner,  then,  when  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  bad  broken  his  knee  down  a  ravine,  by  seek- 
ing for  the  dainty  root  that  savours  the  rich  man's  banquet.  Of 
any  world  lying  beyond  them  he  had  but  the  vague  conception 
of  a  child.  Days  and  nights,  and  months  aud  years  had  all 
gone  by  with  him  under  the  broad  fans  of  the  pines  and  the 
chestnuts  ;  the  seasons  only  measured  to  him  by  the  budding 
of  the  rosy  leaves  and  the  falling  of  the  golden  cones.  Yet 
he  was  patient  and  laborious  and  wise  in  his  own  way,  like 
one  of  the  gentle  beavers  that  built  their  wooden  cities  in 
the  lake  beside  his  home. 

*  You  have  always  lived  alone  ? '    Tricotrin  asked   him,  as 
he  sat  at  the  hut-door  smoking,  as  the  moon  rose  and  silvered 
all  the  delicate  colonnades  of  the  pine-stems. 

'  Not  always.' 

*  Not  always  ?     How  is  it,  then,  that  you  are  so  now  ?  ' 

(  How  does  it  always  happen  when  we  outlive  those  we  love  ? 
Men  are  foolish  who  grow  old.' 

'  Bather,  men  are  foolish  who  hang  on  other  lives.  You 
bad  children  once  ?  ' 

The  old  man  came  forward  into  the  moonlight  and  sat  him- 
self down  on  a  broken  tree-root ;  he  was  very  grateful  to 
the  stranger  who  had  pitied  him ;  he  was  glad  to  break  his 
accustomed  loneliness  and  silence  by  speech. 

1 1  had  one  child ;  and  I  had  a  young  wife  whom  I  loved 
well.  How  many  years  is  it  since  then  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  another 
life,  surely,  it  looks  so  long  ago.  Madelon  lived  here — yes, 
here.  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  now.  She  was  so  pretty, 
and  so  browo,  and  so  blithe — just  like  one  of  the  robin** 
And  she  was  always  singing ;  sometimes  I  hear  her  voic 
among  the  leaves  still.  We  b  ried  her  under  that  pine — th: 
one  with  a  cross  cut  out  on  the  bark — but  I  always  fancy 
myself  that  her  soul  passed  in  o  one  of  the  birds.  She  was 
always  fond  of  them ;  they  were  always  fluttering  about  her. 
Is  it  possible,  think  you  ? ' 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer;  he  did  not  wish  his  fancy 
disturbed. 

'  Madelon  had  a  little  daughter ;  I  did  not  care  so  much 
for  her.  It  seemed  cruel  that  A'hen  she  died,  that  life  stolen 
from  hers  lived  on.  You  kn  w  what  it  is  that  I  mean5" 
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Well,  tlie  child,  Madelon  too  she  was  named,  grew  up  j  and 
I  was  very  gentle  with  her  because  she  had  no  mother.  They 
said  in  the  forest  here,  and  up  at  the  chateau,  that  she  waa 
much  lovelier  than  my  Madelon  had  been.  It  might  be  BO  j 
she  was  not  so  fair  in  my  sight.  The  child  was  always  happy, 
singing  too,  making  chains  of  berries  and  flowers,  and  looking 
at  her  own  face  as  she  saw  it  in  the  lake-water.  The  great 
people  up  at  the  chateau — this  was  forty  years  ago  and 
\riore  what  I  talk  of  now,  and  they  were  very  gay  and  bril- 
liant there  then,  just  as  Miladi  is  now — took  a  fancy  to  her, 
and  she  went  away  with  one  of  the  princesses,  in  her  service, 
they  told  me.  I  was  very  loth  ;  I  was  all  alone,  and  she  had 
the  voice  of  my  Madelon.  But  she  wept,  and  fretted,  and 
raved,  and  said  she  should  die  in  the  forest.  What  could  I 
do  ?  She  was  just  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  ;  and  if  I  had  kept 
the  cage  closed,  she  would  have  given  me  no  song,  and  men 
would  have  said  I  was  cruel.  So  she  went — pretty  volatile 
thing.  Went  where  ?  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell.  She  was 
as  blithe  in  her  flight  as  any  young  pigeon.  I  suppose  she 
was  happy.  The  seasons  went  by ;  those  chestnuts  four 
times  were  all  pink  with  their  buds ;  four  times  the  brown 
fruit  dropped  out  of  their  pods.  I  never  saw  Madelon  all 
that  time.  Day  after  day  I  went  to  the  chateau ;  I  could 
hear  nothing — she  was  with  the  princess,  they  said.  I  suppose 
the  world  is  very  large,  is  it  not  ?  By  and  by  that  great  lady 
came  again  to  stay  at  the  chateau ;  I  saw  her  face  as  she  rode 
past  one  day.  By  dint  of  much  prayer  and  entreaty  I  got  to 
see  her — it  was  hard  work  for  weeks  to  do  so.  When  I  spoke 
with  her,  she  could  not  understand  me — those  great  people 
have  a  different  tongue  to  ours  ;  but  she  was  very  gentle,  and 
I  could  see  she  grieved  for  me,  and  she  told  me  through  her 
servant  that  she  had  lost  sight  of  Madelon  some  years ;  that 
the  girl  had  been  with  her  but  a  brief  season,  and  then  had 
grown  bad,  bad,  bad,  and  had  gone  to  be  a  rich  wicked  woman 
•vith  the  gold  of  the  nobles.  I  do  not  know  what  I  did,  what 
L  said,  I  have  forgotten ;  it  is  long  ago.  But  they  told  me  I 
fell  down  in  some  fit ;  and  it  is  true  that  after  that  time  I  was 
never  strong,  and  my  left  arm  I  could  not  lift  it  again.  I  never 
blamed  the  man  that  misused  Madelon,  look  you :  if  a  woman- 
child  have  no  heart  and  no  soul,  and  longs  to  be  vile  because 
she  is  dull  in  her  home,  why  she  is  like  the  nightshade-flower — 
she  will  bear  poison,  let  you  plant  her  where  you  will.  I  never 
blamed  him ;  but  I  was  glad  that  her  mother  was  dead.  And 
do  you  know  one  thing  ? — the  birds  have  never  sung  blithely 
since/ 
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*  Never  to  you,'  Triootrin  answered  him  softly.     '  And  you 
have  heard  no  more  of  lier  ? ' 

'  No  more.  She  never  came  back.  AVhy  should  she  P  I  am 
only  an  old  lame  man,  and  for  the  birds  and  the  trees  and  tin 
flowers  the  girl  never  cared.  She  was  not  like  my  Madelon^ 
who  loved  them.  Tet  I  am  wrong  to  say  I  never  heard  again : 
I  did  hear  once,  twenty  or  more  years  after.  There  came  a  letter 
to  me  ;  I  cannot  read  ;  I  took  it  to  the  cure  down  in  the  village 
yonder — not  the  one  that  is  there  now,  the  dead  one.  He  read 
it  out  to  me  ;  it  was  from  a  sailor  somewhere  in  what  they  call 
the  Kiviera.  It  was  a  simple  kindly  letter,  to  tell  me  that  he 
was  going  to  wed  a  pretty  child,  who  he  thought  was  my  grand- 
child, by  what  he  knew  of  her  mother's  history.  The  letter  had 
been  ten  months  in  finding  me ;  it  was  ill  addressed ;  the  priest 
replied  to  it  for  me,  but  I  never  heard  again.  So  whether  it 
was  true  or  not  I  cannot  teJL* 

*  Might  I  see  it  ?  ' 

*  Surely.     I  have  kept  it  by  me.' 

He  went  into  his  hut,  and  after  some  minutes'  absence  re 
turned  with  an  old  yellow  paper. 

'  Here  it  is  ;  you  can  read  it,  I  daresay.' 

Tricotrin  topk  it,  and  read ;  it  was  barely  a  decipherable 
scrawl,  very  clumsily  and  laboriously  written — pathetic  through 
its  gentle  and  homely  simplicity.  It  set  forth  in  few  words 
that  the  writer  was  about  to  become  the  husband  of  an  orphan 
girl,  who  was  known  to  be  the  bastard  daughter  of  one  of  the 
nobles  of  France,  though  brought  up  among  the  fishing  people. 
It  went  on  to  say  that  her  mother  had  never  been  seen  on  that 
shore,  but  dying  lately  in  Paris  had  bequeathed  her  some 
jewels,  a  little  gold,  the  declaration  that  she  was  her  offspring 
by  a  princely  lover,  and  the  injunction  to  endeavour  to  learn 
whether  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Aubin  Ealcor  was  still 
living  in  the  forests  of  Lira.  This  was  signed  Madelon 
Kalcor,  commonly  known  as  Pearl  Bosalba,  and  had  been  dic- 
tated from  the  dying  bed  of  the  testatrix.  The  sailor  also 
wrote  that  he  would  die  of  starvation  ere  ever  he  touched  the 
store  of  gold  and  gems ;  but  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  seek 
out  and  be  as  a  son  to  the  old  man  Aubin  Ealcor,  whom  he 
supposed  the  grandsire  of  his  beloved.  He  subscribed  him. 
self  in  kindly-appearing  phrase,  Jean  Bruno. 

The  letter  fell  from  Tricotrin's  hand  upon  the  mossy  ground; 
he  sat  in  silence,  gazing  out  down  the  silvered  avenue  or  ^ines ; 
this  homely  tragedy  touched  him  at  every  turn,  and  moved 
him  with  its  deep-rooted  sadness  that  had  darkened  three  gene- 
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rations.  What  cruel  play  of  fate's  caprices  had  thus  lodged 
the  peace  of  these  men  of  simple  soul  and  honest  love  in  the 
hands  of  these  women,  whose  impulses  led  them  from  inno- 
cence, whose  instincts  launched  them  towards  vice,  who  saw 
only  a  wearisome  sameness  in  the  passion  that  clung-  to  them 
too  fondly,  who  had  no  other  thought  than  to  cheat  it,  betray 
it,  forsake  it  1  Born  from  the  simple  peasaot  girl  whose  grave 
was  made  under  the  cross-marked  pine,  they  had  uprisen,  like 
upas-trees,  destroying*  all  who  rested  near  them — the  old 
eternal  mystery  of  guilt  begot  of  innocence,  of  Commodus 
begot  of  Antoninus. 

He  folded  up  the  page,  and  gave  it  back  to  Ralcor.  What 
avail  was  it  to  deal  him  the  fresh  pain  of  such  a  story  as  the 
sole  one  he  could  tell  of  Bruno's  wife — of  Coriolis  ? 

'  A  well-meant  tender  letter,'  he  said.  f  Did  you  never  hear 
more  from  him  ? ' 

1  Never.  The  priest  answered  for  me,  as  I  say ;  for  I  would 
willingly  have  seen  Madelon's  daughter.  But  whether  he  evei 
had  the  reply  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  No  news  came  from  him. 
It  is  best  so,  perhaps.  I  would  rather  be  left  alone  with  the 
forest.  It  knows  me  as  they  never  could  do.' 

'  And  is  there  nothing  you  desire,  then  ?  ' 

'  No.     I  shall  be  glad  to  die— that  is  all.' 

*  And  leave  your  forest  ?  ' 

*  I  shall  not  leave  it.     They  will  bury  me  there  by  the  pine. 
It  will  be  same  thing,  only  quieter.     To  live  hardly  is  all  well 
enough  when  one  is  young.    Only  a  crust — what  matter  ?  One 
has  the  spring  of  the  deer,  the  heart  of  the  eagle,  the  speed  of 
the  hound.     But  when  one  is  old  it  is  not  worth  while.     The 
mill  takes  so  much  labour  to  turn,  and  so  little  corn  comes 
from  it.' 

With  these  words  he  rose,  and  bade  his  stranger  friend  good- 
night, and  went  within,  and  fell  upon  his  kness  before  his  little 
wooden  crucifix,  roughly  made  from  two  pine  branches,  and 
prayed  with  the  guileless  faith  of  childhood — half  senseless, 
half  sublime. 

Tricotrin  remained  without,  in  the  bright  calm  moonlight  of 
the  forest  aisle. 

The  belling  of  the  deer  sounded  down  the  wind ;  the  soft 
owls  flitted  through  the  dusk ;  the  glow-worms  glimmered 
underneath  the  moss;  and  far  beyond,  across  the  woods  in  tho 
great  chateau,  the  light,  the  laughter,  the  dance,  the  song,  tha 
love-jest  passed  the  hours  away,  as  though  there  were  no  sucli 
memories  as  crime,  or  grief,  or  shame  on  earth. 
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1  She  is  happy/  he  said,  half  aloud,  ~to  little  Mistigri,  as  he 
looked  at  the  fur-oft'  towers  of  the  mighty  place,  and  mused  at 
fche  tragedy  hidden  beneath  the  simple  and  obscure  lives  which 
on  their  snrface  bore  only  the  rough  illiterate  homeliness  of  a 
sailor's  and  a  woodman's  toil.  '  She  ia  happy.  "What  matter 
fche  rest  ?  She  would  have  gone  to  the  evil  of  these  woman, 
Mistigri,  if  she  had  stayed  with  us ;  not  for  the  love  of  the  sin 
or  the  shame,  but  for  love  of  the  "  great  world  "  she  craved ; 
for  escape  from  the  peasant-life  she  detested  ;  she  would  have 
been  like  Madelon,  like  Coriolis.  True,  there  is  scant  worth 
in  an  honour  only  reared  into  growth  under  the  hot-house  shade 
of  fair  circumstance.  But  those  frail  things  of  womanhood 
are  no  stronger  thun  flowers  ;  they  grow  straightly,  or  crookedly, 
as  they  blossom  fti  fresh  air  or  foul ;  and  if  we  only  care  for  a 
rose  we  lead  it  up  to  the  sunlight ;  we  do  not  stamp  it  down 
into  the  swamp  in  its  bud.  I  was  a  coward,  perhaps  ;  I  feared 
that  her  life  should  ever  reproach  me.  If  we  had  seen  her 
fallenx  wretched,  cursing  men,  and  by  them  cursed,  what  re- 
morse we  should  have  felt,  you  and  I,  Mistigri !  And  yet — ' 

And  yet  ? 

Were  the  pomp,  and  the  pride,  and  the  careless  glory,  and 
the  graceful  contempt  of  the  life  that  she  led,  so  much  nobler, 
after  all,  than  the  sin  of  Madelon,  than  the  shame  of  Coriolis  ? 
Was  not  their  root  the  same  passion,  though  their  blossom  was 
triumph  where  the  other  fruit  had  been  bitterness  ?  The  one 
grew  as  the  palm,  whose  stateiy  height  and  lordly  crown  of 
greenest  leaf  towered  in  perpetual  summer,  the  idol  of  every 
passer-by ;  the  other  grew  as  the  belladonna,  whose  purple 
brilliancy  of  flower  turned  into  the  poison  that  bore  death  to 
all  toyers  with  it,  cursed  aloud  as  men  left  it  on  the  highway  to 
be  trodden  down  by  each  strange  foot ;  but  they  sprang  alike 
from  the  same  soil  of  ambitious  desire ;  they  were  alike  fanned 
by  the  same  winds  of  impatient  and  feverish  longing. 

The  one  carried  a  green  crown  of  honour ;  the  other  but  acrid 
berries  of  slaughter ;  yet  the  sap  feeding  their  veins  were  the 
same — it  was  the  passion  of  the  feminine  instinct  for  pleasure, 
for  gain,  and  for  homage. 

The  passion  that  has  cursed  the  earth  since  the  primeval 
age;  as  the  Hebrew  poets  saw,  even  in  the  days  of  the  world's 
youth,  when  they  created  its  parallel  and  parable  in  the  meta* 
phorical  poem  of  Eve,  in  the  allegorical  picture  of  Eden. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

AT  noon  the  following  day  he  went  up  the  vast  flight  of  steps 
that  led  from  the  gardens  to  the  doors  of  the  magnificent  feudal 
pile,  palace  and  fortress  in  one,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  throned  amid  its  darkling  pine  woods. 

'  The  Duchesse  de  Lira  is  within  ?  '  he  asked  of  a  group  of 
footmen,  clad  in  scarlet  and  white  and  gold,  lounging  inside 
the  courts,  that  were  like  the  great  courts  of  Versailles. 

One  of  them  raised  his  insolent  head  with  a  low  laugh. 

*  The  Duchess   left  here  early  to-day ;    she  is  gone  to  the 
royal  marriage  at  Madrid.' 

He  turned,  and  passed  away  down  the  great  marble  stairs 
without  answer. 

*  What  could  that  fellow  want  with  our  lady  ?  '  said  the  foot- 
man to  his  peers.     *  If  she  had  been  here  she  would  never  have 
seen  him — a  strolling  player  with  a  diddle  at  his  back/ 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

THE  snow  fell  once  more  thickly  over  the  roof  and  streets 
of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  the  little  by-lane  of  the  Latin  quarter,  wherein  Mere  Eose 
had  dwelt,  all  the  quaint  angles  and  gables  and  jutting  angles 
were  white  with  the  fallen  flakes  ;  all  the  leaded  dusky  panes 
were  glittering,  yet  dim  with  frost ;  the  empty  linnet's  cage  had 
icicles  around  it,  in  lieu  of  the  lime  or  the  lilac-bough  that  had 
used  to  hang  above  it.  Mere  Eose  was  dead  ;  and  the  linnet  was 
dead  also.  The  casements  of  the  coffee-house  were  closed  against 
the  sharpness  of  the  cold ;  there  were  no  music  in  the  streets,  no 
laugh  on  the  crisp  air  ;  for  the  populace  of  this  quarter  were 
exceeding  poor,  and  suffered  greatly  in  the  winter-time.  Across 
the  road,  at  the  window  where  the  grisette  had  been  wont  to 
«it,  sewing  her  rose-coloured  skirt  for  a  students'  ball,  the 
shutters  were  fastened  ;  the  owners  of  the  dwelling  were  gone 
to  prison  for  debts  that  they  owed  for  bread  and  vegetables. 

Though  it  was  the  first  morning  of  a  new  year,  there  were 
no  mirth,  no  gaiety,  no  greetings,  little  movement  in  the  pas- 
sage-way ;  there  were  only  a  ragged  child  raking  in  the  snow 
for  bits  of  offal,  and  a  fat  pampered  cat,  the  savage  pet  of  a 
butcher,  watching  to  seize  a  bird,  whose  halt-frozen  heayiJy- 
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weighted  wings  dragged  it  slowly  through  the  descending 
enow. 

Tricotrin  stood  at  his  garret  lattice,  and  looked  down  a  while 
upon  the  desolation.  It  was  the  day  of  the  city's  uttermost 
rejoicing  ;  but  there  was  no  rejoicing  here. 

Even  the  elastic  mirth  of  the  national  temper  was  killed 
under  the  cold  and  the  hunger,  that  came  with  a  season  of 
almost  unexampled  severity. 

Like  the  attic  of  Teufelsdrockh,  '  in  the  highest  house  of  the 
Wahngasse,'  it  was  his  watch-tower,  whence  he  *  could  behold 
all  the  life- circulation  of  the  city.'  "With  Teufelsdrockh  he 
could  say,  '  I  look  down  into  that  wasp-nest,  or  bee-hive,  and 
witness  their  wax-laying  and  honey-making,  and  poison-brew- 
ing and  choking  by  sulphur.  From  the  place  esplanade,  where 
music  plays  while  serene  highness  is  pleased  to  eat  his  victuals, 
down  the  low  lane,  where  in  her  door-sill  the  aged  widow, 
knitting  for  a  thin  livelihood,  sits  to  feel  the  afternoon  sun — 
I  see  it  all/ 

Saw  it — with  that  far-reaching,  clear,  penetrating  vision  which 
belongs  only  to  that  mind  which  men,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
have  called  the  poet's  ;  which  by  the  infinitude  of  sympathy 
attains  to  the  infinitude  of  comprehension ;  which  understands 
all  because  it  feels  all  things  ;  and  which  withholds  the  largeness 
of  its  justice,  and  the  insight  of  its  tenderness,  as  little  from 
the  palace  as  from  the  hovel,  from  the  throes  of  ambition  as 
from  the  travail  of  poverty. 

He  looked  out  from  his  attic  window  upon  the  snowy  morn- 
ing. The  ragged  child  fled  away  with  a  scream  as  an  old  tin 
pot  was  flung  at  his  head  from  a  doorway  near  with  a  shower  of 
curses ;  the  cat  bounced  on  the  frozen  fluttering  bird,  that  gave 
its  life  up  with  scarcely  an  effort  at  resistance. 

A  little  way  farther  on,  the  child,  having  been  punished 
while  innocent,  deemed  it  as  well  to  be  guilty,  and  snatched  a 
roll  from  a  baker's  stall  unperceived,  and  darted  out  of  sight  with 
his  theft ;  the  cat,  having  been  successful  in  killing  her  prey, 
choked  herself  with  the  broken  bones  and  bloody  feathers,  yet 
beat  off  with  tooth  and  talon  a  weakly  kitten  that  crept  timidly 
near  her  for  the  scraps  of  ruffled  plumage  that  were  left. 

*  So  the  year  begins,'  he  thought,  '  with  two  fables  set  in 
motion — the  famine  that  is  turned  to  guilt  by  unjust  punish- 
ment ;  the  greed  that  success  makes  savage  and  venomous.  Be- 
tween them  they  make  up  the  world.  And  here  one  pities  the 
lad,  one  is  enraged  with  the  cat ;  but  neither  our  pity  nor  our 
rage  v»  ill  make  up  the  lost  loaf  to  the  baker,  or  the  lost  life  to 
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the  bird.  There  is  the  toughest  puzzle  of  the  problem.  Neither 
our  compassion  nor  our  anger  is  of  much  use,  after  all.' 

The  half  entangled  metaphorical  fancies  drifted  idly  through 
his  brain  as  the  baker  discovered  his  missing  roll  with  outcries 
and  lamentations,  and  the  cat  dealt  its  feeble  fellow  a  final 
stroke  that  sent  it  shrieking  into  a  cellar. 

Thus  the  year  commenced  on  the  chill  bleak  biting  morning 
of  its  first  day. 

He  turned  from  the  lattice  as  a  small,  pale,  black-eyei, 
maiden  brought  him  his  coffee  and  roll.  He  gave  her  a  little 
piece  of  silver. 

'  Here,  Flore,  take  that  to  your  friend  Rene  over  the  way. 
Tell  him  I  saw  a  lad  run  off  with  one  of  his  loaves  just  this 
moment ;  and  I  know  he  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it  with  wheat  at 
the  price  it  is,  and  his  two  old  people  to  keep  all  the  winter 
through.' 

The  girl  nodded,  and  went  off  willingly  with  a  bright  laugh. 
The  baker  was  a  favourite  with  her — a  good-hearted  laborious 
^outh  from  the  Cevennes,  who  had  hard  work  to  maintain  single- 
danded  two  helpless  aged  women,  one  blind,  the  other  paralysed, 
his  mother  and  grandmother,  who,  if  ever  his  bread-shop  should 
be  closed,  would  be  turned  out  upon  public  charity.  Rene  loved 
the  black  eyes  of  the  little  Flore  right  well ;  but  there  was  no 
chance  that  he  could  marry  her  while  those  two  old  women 
should  sit  on  either  side  of  his  stove,  needing  all  the  warmth  its 
scanty  fuel  could  yield.  He  got  no  gratitude  and  no  thanks  for 
it;  the  two  women  muttered  and  crooned  against  him- day  and 
night  because  the  room  was  so  small,  the  tiled  floor  so  cold,  the 
coffee  so  rough,  the  sugar  so  scanty,  the  bread  so  stale,  the  soup 
so  flavourless  ;  but  he  went  on  uncomplainingly  with  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty  to  them,  in  that  almost  unconscious  fcetf-sacri- 
fice  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  purest  things  found  under  the 
'  sulphur  chokings'  of  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

When  the  girl  was  gone,  Tricotrin  broke  off  a  great  piece  of 
his  own  roll,  and  scattered  it  in  crumbs  upon  his  window-sill, 
and  on  the  stone  ledge  that  ran  beneath  it.  The  robins  and 
th»  sparrows  soon  fluttered  to  the  feast. 

1  Ther« ! '  he  said  to  Mistigri  with  a  laugh.  '  Do  you  see, 
little  one  ?  That  ie  hist  about  the  measure  of  all  we  social  philo- 
sophers ever  contribute  to  th*»  redressing  of  the  world's  wrong- 
doings— save  one  starving  songster  out  of  a  million,  and  amend 
one  theft  out  of  ten  thousand  millions.  A  fine  thing  to  crow 
over  and  be  proud  of,  truly !  Perhaps  the  cat  is  the  wiseat 
moralist  of  all  of  us,  after  all.  "  I  am  tat,  I  have  talons,  I  cat 
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be  cunning  and  strong  at  once,  and  there  fore  I  can  be  successful," 
she  says.  "  Why  should  a  1  itt ie  wretched  bird,  half  dead  already, 
with  drenched  wings  and  maw  empty  of  food,  not  perish  to  give 
me  a  succulent  morsel  ?  "  That  is  the  cat's  argument ;  it  is  the 
argument  of  the  tyrannis  everywhere.  And  the  birds  somehow 
or  other,  always  leave  the  safety  of  their  high  roof-tops  and 
their  ambient  air  to  come  down  where  the  cat  sits,  because, 
thougli  within  reach  of  her  claws,  they  thus  get  warmth  and 
crumbs  and  wool  for  their  nests  where  she  is.  And  so  the 
nations  ever  leave  their  liberties,  and  their  simplicities,  and 
their  hardy  freedoms,  and  the  roof-tops  of  their  republics,  if  by 
chance  they  have  ever  flov.'n  so  far,  to  cluster  round  some  fierce 
tyrannis,  subtle  and  stro.ig  in  one,  because,  though  they  are 
pecked  and  slain  by  talon  and  fang  to  sate  insatiate  greed,  they 
find  food  easier  to  be  got,  and  the  wherewithal  to  line  their 
nests  more  abundant,  where  a  despot  feeds  his  mob  into  a 
proletariat,  than  where  there  were  only  the  freedom  of  the  air 
and  the  elevation  of  the  mountain-tops.  The  cat  kills ;  ay,  but 
each  foolish  bird  deems  that  he  himself  will  have  the  good  luck 
to  escape  her ;  and  each  comes  down  to  fatten  on  the  refuse  she 
has  left  on  her  plate  as  a  lure  for  him.  There  is  always  the  cat 
for  the  sparrow — the  tyrannis  for  the  republic — that  once  has 
learnt  to  covet.' 

And  with  that  piece  of  political  apologue  to  Mistigri,  he 
gave  her  a  cup  of  hot  milk,  from  which  she  drank  with  dainty 
lady's  ways,  and  which  she  enjoyed  more  than  she  did  the 
political  moralising,  and  betook  himself  to  his  own  breakfast. 

It  was  noon;  and  he  had  long  before  given  his  new-year 
greeting  to  the  household,  and  tendered  and  received  the  simple 
gifts,  which  in  this  quarter  carried  alike  a  pleasure  and 
a  sincerity  unknown  where  gold  went  by  handfuls  to  the 
buying  of  treasures  made  worthless  and  wearisome  by  hack- 
neyed custom. 

There  was  one  gift  that  had  made  his  own  heart  quicken 
with  a  throb  of  rejoicing. 

It  had  come  to  him  late  on  the  previous  night,  brought  by 
the  hands  of  a  sturdy  youth  of  the  shores  of  Finisterre,  who  had 
wandered,  in  self-will,  and  on  the  spur  of  a  young  man's  vague 
ambitions  and  discontent,  up  to  the  great  city,  with  some  such 
seething  impatience  and  aspiration  in  his  soul  as  were  once  in 
the  lion  heart  of  the  farmer's  son  from  Arcis-sur-Aube.  It  stood 
now  above  the  stove,  in  the  lofty  white-washed  barren  garret, 
where  the  Greek  Canaris  had  once  been  fed  and  succoured,  and 
the  "Waif  of  the  Loire  had  once  dreamed  her  dreams  over  her 
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roasting  chestnuts.  It  was  the  model  of  a  ship,  cut  out  of  oak 
that  was  dark  as  ebony  from  long  burial  beneath  sea-water.  It 
had  been  carved  with  exceeding  skill  and  patience,  with  no 
better  instruments  than  a  rude  clasp-knife  and  an  oyster-shell 
ground  to  a  fine  edge  ;  and  had  been  polished  with  the  sands  of 
the  shore  till  it  shone  like  black  marble  where  it  stood  against 
the  white-washed  wall, 
On  it  was  cut : 

'BlOZ   TO   TllICOTEIN.1 

It  bad  been  the  work  of  several  long  winters,  shaped  to  the 
measure  of  the  beating  sea,  fashioned  to  the  dies  ircB  of  the 
storm-wind. 

To  every  other  eye  it  was  a  toy,  something  clumsily  made, 
perchance,  as  by  a  fisherman's  rough  hands  and  ill-suited 
tools ;  the  mere  model  in  old  wreck- wood  of  a  fishing-smack. 
But  to  him  it  bore  a  story  of  a  life  redeemed,  of  a  life  con- 
quered, of  a  life  saved  from  the  hell  of  its  own  passions  by 
justice  and  by  patience ;  a  story  of  self-conquest  as  great,  of 
self-denial  as  strong,  of  travail  with  temptation  as  bitter,  of  ex- 
piation in  pain  as  long-enduring,  as  were  ever  symbolised  by 
the  white  crucifix  above  cathedral  altars. 

It  had  come  far  to  him  :  come  from  that  iron-bound,  furious, 
terrific  coast  upon  the  western  waters,  where  he  had  dwelt  for 
three  years  asunder  from  the  world,  and  away  from  all  its  beauty 
and  its  joy,  that  be  might  drag  one  human  life  from  the  black- 
ness of  its  guilt,  as  he  would  have  dragged  it  from  the  seizure 
of  the  waves. 

It  had  come  far  to  him  from  that  old  Armorican  shore ; 
and  it  had  moved  him  strangely,  speaking  to  him  with  a  voice 
that  he  alone  could  hear. 

*  Chut !  Mistigri,'  he  said  softly,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  it  where 
he  sat.  *  I  was  wrong  to  say  there  are  only  the  cat  and  the 
sparrows,  only  the  tyrannis  and  the  proletariat ; — are  there  not 
ever,  if  we  will  only  look  for  them,  some  battle  to  be  fought, 
some  patience  to  be  needed,  some  vileness  to  be  wrestled  with, 
some  greatness  to  be  rescued  ?  Bah,  little  one  !  If  we  only 
all  remembered  that,  and  occupied  ourselves  with  that,  we 
should  be  doing  more  good  than  by  raving  about  the  cat's  talons, 
and  blaming  the  sparrows  for  not  living  on  hill-tops  like 
eagles  ! ' 

Mistigri  finished  her  milk,  inattentive  to  his  discourse ;  in 
her  secret  heart  she  sympathised  much  with  the  cats,  little  with 
the  sparrows,  not  at  all  with  the  eagles.  Mistigri  had  been 
reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  republicanism  ;  like  many  demo- 
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crats  by  education,  she  only  really  admired  the  tyrannis,  and 
had  she  lived  in  the  days  of  Dictatorship,  would  have  sat  upon 
Sulla's  shoulder. 

Tricotrin  rose,  put  on  his  loose  coat  of  furs,  thrust  her  gently 
into  his  breast-pocket,  and  went  out  into  the  snow. 

The  kitten  which  had  been  driven  away  had  returned,  and 
having  eaten  up  the  blood-flecked  feathers  had  set  itself  to 
watch  upon  its  own  account. 

1  There  ! '  murmured  Tricotrin  to  the  monkey.  '  You  see 
that  is  always  the  way — it  is  never  the  tyrannis  that  is  the 
sole  evil ;  there  are  always  the  blood-suckers  that  seize  what 
the  chief  talon  has  spared,  there  are  always  the  followers  and 
imitators  who  multiply  one  evil  into  a  hundred.  The  hill- 
tops are  cold,  my  good  friend-sparrows,  but  believe  me  they 
are  far  better.* 

The  proletarian  sparrows,  however,  disregarded  him,  and 
continued  to  put  themselves  within  cats'  reach,  for  sake  of  the 
crumbs  of  food  left  on  the  platter,  as  he  turned  out  of  the  pas- 
sage-way and  took  his  road  to  cross  the  river  into  the  aristocratic 
quarters  of  Paris. 

These  were  thronged,  busy,  mirthful,  glittering,  with" the  gay 
crowds  of  holiday-makers  and  gift-buyers ;  he  paid  no  heed  to 
anything  he  saw  upon  the  way,  not  loitering  as  his  habit  was 
for  jest,  or  act,  or  indolent  amusement  with  the  humorous  of  the 
town,  but  pressing  straight  onward  into  the  patrician  parts  he 
sought. 

His  eyes  were  eager,  anxious,  clouded,  sunlit,  all  at  once  : 
like  the  eyes  of  one  who  goes  to  what  is  half  anguish  and 
half  ecstasy. 

He  paused  at  length  before  the  massive  metal  gates  of  a 
great  court. 

In  years  long  gone  by,  when  in  scorching  midsummer  wea- 
ther the  blood  of  men  had  been  heated  to  fever-heat,  and  broken 
into  sanguinary  act  as  over-ripe  grass  breaks  into  flame,  a  great 
mob  had  beaten  in  with  maddened  blows  those  strong-wrought 
brazen  gates,  and  forced  themselves  into  the  court  within,  and 
spread  over  it  like  a  flood,  and  sworn  to  sack  and  burn  all  that 
they  beheld.  And  they  had  been  driven  back  by  him,  scourged 
with  his  scornful  rebuke  as  with  the  stripes  of  a  whip,  as  he 
saved  the  Lira  Palace  from  destruction. 

Now  he  went  thither — doubtful  how  he  should  gain  admit- 
tance through  the  flippant,  idle,  insolent  herd  of  lackeys  and  of 
pages  that  lounged  through  their  indolent  days  in  its  halls  and 
ts  corridors. 
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'  Your  duchess  is  visible  ? '  he  asked  of  them,  as  crossing  the 
great  court  he  entered  the  first  hall,  lofty,  vaulted,  all  of  white 
marble,  with  only  touches  of  dead  gold  and  of  deep  purple  to 
break  its  purity  and  vastness. 

'  She  is  come  from  Spain ;  but  she  will  not  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive you ! '  said  one  of  the  group  of  pages,  with  sneering  impu- 
dence glancing  at  the  new-comer,  whom  he  recognised  as  a  mad 
bohemian,  whom  the  people  cherished,  but  who  was  never  seen 
anywhere  save  in  hovels,  and  wine-shops,  and  thieves'  haunts, 
and  artists'  attics. 

'That  question  is  not  for  you  to  ask  or  to  decide/  said 
Tricotrin  tranquilly.  *  Go — and  tell  your  mistress  that  I  am 
here/ 

'  And  who  may  "  I "  be  ? '  scoffed  the  page,  incensed  at  the 
tone  and  at  the  words. 

'  Tricotrin,'  he  answered  simply.  '  Play  no  longer  with 
phrases ;  do  your  errand,  and  bring  me  word  what  her  plea- 
sure is/ 

The  page  loitered,  sorely  inclined  to  test  the  patience  of  his 
adversary  under  insolence  and  torment ;  but  something  fearful 
of  such  self-indulgence,  sent  the  message  through  other  servants 
to  her  chamberlain,  who  took  it  sullenly,  not  without  reluctance 
and  wonder ;  though  he  was  aware  that  the  new-comer  had  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  late  master,  and  had  done  him  great 
service  in  days  of  revolution. 

The  chamberlain  passed  through  several  chambers,  picture- 
cabinets,  and  reception-rooms,  and  entered  at  length  an  apart- 
ment looking  on  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  hotel ;  an  octa- 
gon, all  azure,  and  silver,  and  tempered  light,  and  delicate 
fragrance,  with  walls  after  Boucher,  and  the  laughing  Hours 
imitated  from  Correggio  dancing  in  a  joyous  band  around  the 
ceiling. 

Sunk  among  cushions  was  the  most  lovely  woman  of  her 
time  and  of  her  court.  The  fire  gleams  flashed  on  the  silk  folds 
of  skirts,  whose  negligence  was  the  supreme  perfection  of  art ; 
her  fair  hands  glowed  with  rings ;  and  as  she  glanced  at  a  book 
that  lay  upon  her  lap,  she  toyed  with  a  Polichinelle,  whose  bells 
were  of  gold,  whose  tambourine  was  circled  with  pearls,  and  who 
had  cost  that  morning  seven  hundred  francs. 

Around  her  were  strewn  jewel-caskets,  bonbon-boxes,  bou- 
quets, playthings,  marvellous  in  ingenuity  and  extravagance, 
fans  of  every  make  and  of  inconceivable  costliness,  all  that 
fancy  could  fashion,  and  riches  be  wasted  on,  as  though  every 
shop  in  Paris  had  been  emptied  there,  in  the  lavishnesa  of  the 
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new-year  offerings.  And  at  a  third  of  them  she  had  not 
looked. 

There  is  a  wild  and  wayward  destiny  in  life  which  ever  loadi 
fruition  with  satiety. 

Lost  in  languid,  sunny,  victorious  musing,  she  did  not  hear 
her  servant's  entrance  uiitil  he  had  approached  her,  and  spoken 
the  few  words  of  the  message  with  hesitating  deference,  and 
scarcely  concealed  expectancy  of  a  refusal. 

She  started  slightly,  and  over  her  face  swept  for  a  moment 
a  shadow  of  annoyance,  mingled  with  another  feeling  that  her 
astute  attendant  could  net  analyse.  Both  were  instantly 
banished  ;  she  answered  with  tranquil  indifference, 

'  Certainly.     Admit  him  here.' 

Her  chamberlain  backed  out  from  her  presence,  filled  with  a 
curiosity  that  he  dared  not  utter.  A  few  minutes  went  by, 
then  into  her  chamber  was  ushered, — one,  who  to  her  con- 
science, her  memory,  and  her  life,  was  a  Reproach. 

He  bent  his  head  before  her,  and  stood  still,  without  advanc- 
ing, while  the  attendants  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

She,  with  a  flush  over  the  fairness  of  her  brow,  rose  with  her 
hands  outstretched,  her  rich  silks  and  laces  trailing  round  her, 
her  loveliness  shrined  in  the  dazzling  heaps  of  her  strewn  new- 
year  gifts.  Her  first  impulse  was  of  proud  shameful  pain ; 
her  next  of  conscience-stricken  and  awakening  loyalty. 

He  shaded  his  eyes  one  moment  with  his  hand  with  the  ges- 
ture of  one  whom  the  sun  blinds,  then  came  to  her  and  took  her 
own  hands  in  his  in  silence.  There  was  no  one  near  to  witness 
how  a  bohemian  was  received  by  a  great  lady. 

'  Viva ! ' — that  was  all  he  said ;  but  in  the  single  word  was  a 
caress  and  a  benediction  beyond  all  that  longer  utterance 
could  have  given. 

She,  a  proud  and  splendid  woman,  in  the  plenitude  of 
power,  and  the  dauntlessness  of  empire,  shrank  slightly  as  she 
heard  it;  it  was  fraught  with  all  that  she  would  have  buried  in 
oblivion  for  ever  j  it  recalled  all  that  galled,  and  fretted,  and 
embittered  her  cloudless  and  haughty  life.  With  that  word 
came  back  to  her  all  the  shame  she  burned  to  ignore  and  forget, 
as  though  it  had  never  been ;  it  brought  with  it  all  the  echoes 
of  that  early  and  innocent  affection  to  which  she  had  so  long 
been  faithless  and  disloyal. 

She  was  cold,  while  she  knew  coldness  so  base ;  she  was 
restless  under  his  gaze,  though  she  knew  that  so  much  love 
looked  on  her  in  it ;  she  was  stung  with  impatience  and  with 
false  pride,  though  she  knew  that  in  him  she  saw  the  saviour 
of  her  existence. 
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It  bad  been  years  since  she  had  beheld  him,  and  in  thos* 
years  the  power  of  the  world  and  the  poison  of  vanity  had  eaten 
far  into  the  purer  gold  of  her  nature. 

'  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you  !  'she  murmured,  as  she 
drew  her  hands  from  his  hold  gently,  and  sank  among  the 
cushions  of  her  couch,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him. 

'  Nay, — not  longer  than  is  best,'  he  answered  her,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice.  'You  had  seen  me  oftener  bad  you 
missed  the  sight  of  me.  But  that  was  not  probable ;  not 
possible.' 

She  hurriedly  began  to  utter  the  denial  that  courtesy  com- 
pelled and  gratitude  required. 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture,  slight,  but  of  authority. 

'  Hush  !  No  disclaimer  against  truth  out  of  courtesy  to  me. 
Think  you  I  cease  to  know  your  heart  better  than  you  know  it 
yourself  ?  You  forgot  me ;  it  was  natural,  inevitable.  Why 
not  ?— why  not  ?  ' 

There  was  an  unconscious  pathos  and  wistfulness  in  his  ac- 
cent ;  as  though,  against  himself  and  his  rights  which  arraigned 
her,  he  pleaded  excuse  for  the  negligence  and  the  ingratitude  of 
the  one  who  owed  him  her  rescue  from  the  grave. 

Her  eyelids  fell ;  her  forehead  flushed ;  the  imperial  coquette 
felt  humbled  in  her  own  sight, 

'  You  deem  me  very  base,'  she  murmured. 

1  Base  ?  No.  Only, — a  woman  !  Long  ago  did  I  not  tell 
thee  how  it  would  be  with  me  arul  thee  ?  I  knew  the  world's 
work.  Thou  didst  not, — then.  But  I  do  not  blame  thee, 
Viva.' 

His  phrase  had  changed  insensibly  into  the  familiar  '  thou  ;' 
and  his  eyes,  as  they  dwelt  upon  her,  had  the  yearning  love  of 
lover,  husband,  father,  poet,  all  blended  in  one  passion,— a  pas- 
sion mighty  as  death,  and  which  would  live  and  die,  holding 
eternal  silence. 

Her  cheeks  burned  as  she  heard,  she  breathed  quickly  with 
agitation :  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  old,  warm,  reverent  ten- 
derness stirred  from  its  embers  in  her  heart;  and  yet, — it 
seemed  so  hard  that  one  should  live  who  knew  what  she  had 
been,  it  seemed  so  bitter  thaM;  one  should  look  on  her  who  could 
remember  her  the  child  of  charity ! 

He  watched  her,  reading  well  her  thoughts  ;  and  gazing  at 
the  marvellous  change  wrought  in  her ;  at  the  perfection,  as  of 
some  superb  tropical  flower,  to  which  her  early  promise  had 
expanded,  at  the  magic  whereby  the  fair  child  that  he  had 
known  had  altered  into  this  magnificent  patrician. 
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A  young  girl,  lovely  as  a  poet's  ideal  of  Gretchen,  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Loire-side  queen  of  the  vintage  feast ;  but  a 
woman,  suporb  as  a  sculptor's  dream  of  Aspasia,  was  before 
him  now.  He  gazed  at  her  long,  then  turned  away  as  with  a 
sudden  pang  of  unbearable  agony. 

'  Good  God  !     How  changed  you  are  !  * 

She  smiled,  a  dreamy,  haughty,  careless  smile.  She  knew 
it  well,  and  was  proud  of  the  change  that  to  him  was  so  bitter. 
Yet  something  in  the  phrase  jarred  on  her :  she  had  so  long 
tried  to  forget  that  she  had  ever  been  otherwise  than  what  she 
was  now,  that  the  trial  had  brought  success  with  herself,  and 
self-persuasion  had  almost  induced  self-deception. 

And  she  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  even  divine,  the  anguish 
that  change  bore  for  him. 

It  was  never  betrayed.  She  knew  well  that  he  loved  her  : 
but  she  never  dreamed  how  he  loved  her.  It  was  a  martyrdom, 
without  even  the  reward  of  recognition. 

*  I  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  changed/  she  answered 
him  musingly.  '  Do  you  know — do  you  know — it  seems  scarcelj 
possible  to  me  that  I  could  ever  have  been  the  child  you  kneU 
and  succoured?' 

'  Does  it  ? '  he  replied  gently ;  for  he  never  lost  gentleness 
to  her,  however  deeply  she  might  wound  him.  '  That  is  very 
natural,  I  daresay.  Yes:  it  is  inevitable  you  should  be 
changed ;  and  in  much  more  than  mere  form.  You  have  a 
iofty  station,  Viva  ?  ' 

'Yes,' — her  delicate  brows  contracted;  the  Duchesse  de 
Lira,  whom  none  ever  addressed  save  by  titles  of  dignity  and 
reverence,  could  have  wished  that  familiar  pet-name  o'f  her 
childhood,  that  relic  of  her  foundling's  estate,  dropped  out  for 
ever  into  oblivion. 

'  You  have  the  whole  of  the  Lira  properties  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Every  acre ;  every  sou.  He  had  not  a  living  relative.  He 
could  will  them  where  he  would.' 

'  His  was  a  great  nature — a  noble  nature.' 

'  He  was  most  generous, — yes.' 

'  Did  he  suffer  much  ? ' 

*  Not  much — I  trust.     He  died  in  my  absence ;  but  calmly 
and  painlessly,  they  assured  me.' 

*  You  regretted  him  ?  ' 

The  colour  flushed  her  face  again. 

*  Not  so  much  as  I  ought ;  I  knew  that  well  at  the  time.     1 
regretted  his  mother's  death  far  more,     I  grew  to  love  her 
we'll,  and  she  loved  me.' 

Y 
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'  But  so  did  he — God  knows ! ' 

'Ah,  yes  ! — far  more  than  I  rneritod,  you  would  say.  That 
I  am  sure.  But  one  cannot  love  merely  because  one  is  loved, 
you  know  ?  He  was  most  good,  most;  gentle,  most  thoughtful 
for  me,  and  I  owed  him  very  much ;  but — ' 

'He  was  nothing  to  you!  No;  you  have  had  too  much 
tenderness  in  your  life  to  know  its  worth.  You  are  surfeited 
with  it,  and  it  is  valueless.  Had  you  had  but  a  few  crumbs 
instead  of  such  abundant  banquets,  you  would  feol  very  differ- 
ently. Bread  is  tasteless  to  the  rich  man :  but  bread  to  the 
poor  man  is  as  the  apples  of  paradise.  He  was  aware  that 
you  cared  nothing  for  him  ?  ' 

'  He  must  have  been  so.  I  never  used  dissimulation.  They 
made  me  very  happy,  and  I  liked  them — thus ;  but  I  never 
professed  attachment  I  did  not  feel.  Besides — I  have  no  be- 
lief in  that  idyllic  folly  they  call  "  love  !  "  ' 

'  You  have  not  ?  '—She  had  no  belief  in  love,  while  over  her 
life  watched  a  love  exhaustless,  unrepaid,  purified  to  sublimity, 
and  free  from  one  murmur  of  reproach  against  her  i 

She  looked  quickly  up  at  him. 

'  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  ' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  ?' 

<  Surely.' 

1  Well — I  thought  that  the  foundling,  who  was  mine,  would 
have  flung  back,  as  disgrace  and  insult,  the  bribe  of  a  silver 
coin  that  should  have  been  offered  her  to  purchase  a  single 
kiss  from  her  lips.  But  the  aristocrat,  with  whose  life  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  had  so  little  of  that  true  pride  left,  that  she 
saw  no  shame  in  bartering  for  gold  and  rank  all  her  youth,  all 
her  beauty,  all  her  soul ! ' 

The  simplicity  of  the  words  had  a  grand  rebuke,  a  rebuke 
that  stung  her  keenly.  She  had  enougli  still  in  her  of  the 
temper  which  had  made  her  loathe  her  young  lover's  golden 
toys,  to  make  her  now  feel  every  barb  of  the  censure  to  the 
quick. 

'  You  blame  me  because  I  am  married ! '  she  murmured, 
with  an  impatient  irritation. 

*  Because  you  married  without  love.  The  woman  who  doe? 
so  sells  herself  as  utterly  as,  and  little  less  basely  than,  the 
courtesan.' 

She  gave  a  languid  gesture  of  offence.  Truth  lay  in  hia 
words  ;  and  unwelcome  truth,  with  its  severity  and  its  naked- 
ness, was  an  outrage  that  never  approached  her  graceful  pre- 
leuce. 
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'  You  speak  strongly  on  a  singular  subject,'  she  answered 
coldly.  '  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  language.  I  view  mar- 
riage as  the  world,  I  believe,  views  it ;  and  at  the  time  of  my 
own  you  were  informed  of  it,  and  you  offered  no  objections — ' 

1 1  bade  you  do  as  you  desired.  It  was  not  for  me  to  stand 
between  you  and  the  magnificence  you  coveted  and  could  ob- 
tain. You  knew  what  I  thought,  full  well.  But  I  have  not 
come  hither  to  upbraid  you  for  that  which  is  past.  I  pitied 
the  man  who  spent  his  whole  soul  on  you,  and  bought  your 
loveliness  through  his  wealth,  and  found  that,  squander  what 
he  would,  he  could  not  buy  one  throb  of  tenderness,  one  pulse 
of  warmth  !  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart — ' 

*  Others  envied  him ! ' 

There  were  all  the  insolence  of  supreme  vanity,  all  the  sove- 
reignty of  supreme  triumph,  in  the  accent  with  which  the  brief 
phrase  was  uttered. 

*  They  might  do  so.     I  was  not  among  them,'  he  answered 
gravely.     '  He  purchased  a  bird  without  a  song,  a  rose  without 
fragrance,  a  sun  without  warmth.  For — he  bought  your  beauty 
without  a  soul !     And  you  left  him  to  die  in  your  absence !  * 

Her  white  delicate  teeth  bit  the  lower  lip  of  her  bow-like 
mouth.  She  moved  impatiently,  contemptuously.  She, — 
whom  none  ever  crossed  or  contradicted  in  her  slightest  whim 
or  caprice, — to  be  arraigned  and  censured  by  a  wanderer,  a 
bohemian,  an  outcast !  For  thus  in  her  thoughts  she  classed 
now  the  redeemer  of  her  life. 

*  You  are  angered  because  I  say  this  thing,'  he  pursued.     '  I 
will  say  no  more.    You  chose  to  wed  with  him  because  he  was 
noble,  he  was  of  great  riches,  he  could  give  you  a  lofty  sta- 
tion— J 

'Who  else  would  have  done  so  ?'  she  interrupted  him. pas- 
sionately. '  You  forget !  I  had  no  name,  no  parentage,  though 
means  were  found  to  hide  this,  and  give  me  in  semblance 
foreign  origin.  There  was  not  another  of  such  rank  as  his 
that  could  have  wedded  one  under  such  social  ban  as  mine 
without  exposure  of  it ;  there  was  not  another  man  who  could 
have  concealed  the  truth  from  the  world  as  he  could,  nor  from 
whom  it  could  have  been  withheld.* 

*  No ;  and  therefore  for  that  cause  you  sold  yourself  to  him. 
I  repeat  the  word  that  galls  you  so  greatly.    But  it  is  precisely 
because  this  man  loved  you  so  tenderly,  so  generously,  so  pa- 
tiently, that  your  sin  against  him  was  so  dark.     You  took  all, 
and  repaid  him  nothing  in  the  only  com  you  had  to  give ;  and 
when  he  died  you  were  only — in  your  heart — content  to  be  so 

Y  2 
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noon  left  free,  to  be  so  soon  unchained  to  enjoy  all  the  posses- 
sions that  he  gave  without  the  burden  on  them  of  their  giver's 
life.' 

She  was  silent ;  but  the  hand  which  had  let  fall  the  Poli- 
chinelle  beat  impatiently  on  the  mosaic  table  beside  her  couch, 
and  a  shadow  of  vehement  offence,  mingled  with  something  of 
repentance  and  of  consciousness,  darkened  her  fair  and  serene 
face.  She  knew  that  he  read  her  soul  with  all  his  olden  ac- 
curacy; she  knew  that  he  spoke  what  was  but  the  simple 
truth. 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  felt  steal  on  her  the  wonder  whicn 
since  she  had  known  the  world,  bad  often  come  across  her 
mind,  as  to  whence  arose  that  strange  and  strong  unlikeness 
betwixt  his  fortunes  and  his  bearing. 

She — grown  keenly  critical,  scornfully  indifferent,  and  very 
difficult  to  impress — was  struck  as  she  had  never  been  with 
the  authority,  the  dignity,  the  kingliness  of  his  manner,  the 
pure  accent  of  his  voice,  the  careless  grace  of  his  movements. 
In  her  early  years  this  question  had  never  occurred  to  her. 
She  had  had  no  standard  with  which  to  compare  him.  Now 
she  wondered,  in  this  first  moment  of  his  entrance  to  her, 
whence  he  came,  how  he  had  become  what  he  was — this  man 
who  was  without  grade  and  without  home,  who  lived  among 
the  peasanty,  the  populace,  the  fisher-people,  who  was  an 
itinerant  and  a  socialist,  yet  who  had  about  him  a  command 
monarcbs  might  have  envied,  and  a  beauty  that  painters  might 
have  given  to  an  Agamemnon. 

Once,  when  she  had  still  been  his,  the  story  of  his  life  had 
been  upon  his  lips  to  tell  her.  The  impulse  had  been  repressed, 
the  tale  remained  untold  for  ever. 

'  "Why  did  you  never  come  to  me  while  my  husband  lived  ? ' 
she  asked  him  suddenly. 

Now  and  again  she  had  seen  him  ;  seen  him  as  he  sold  the 
Italian  boy's  images  to  the  populace,  as  he  stood  outside  the 
gates  of  the  Tuileries  that  she  quitted,  as  she  rode  through  a 
German  pine-forest,  as  she  drove  through  a  Lombardic  city,  as 
she  watched  the  Roman  Carnival  from  her  balcony,  as  she  glided 
over  the  ice  of  Neva  to  the  music  of  her  silver  sleigh-bells.  She 
had  seen  him  often — ever  with  a  strange  flush,  a  strange  pang, 
a  strange  emotion  of  mingled  sorrow  and  delight,  tenderness 
and  shame.  But  from  the  time  that  he  had  heard  of  her  mar- 
riage he  had  never  approached  her. 

The  unloved  lord  who,  heaping  all  his  treasures  on  her,  yet 
not  win  one  soft  thought  from  her,  divined  through 
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sympathy  the  reason  of  this  absence.  She  never  did.  So 
little  did  she  comprehend  his  motive  that  she,  in  all  her 
eminence,  in  all  her  brilliancy,  felt  oftentimes  a  pained  and 
passionate  anger  that  this  man,  whom  still  in  her  soul  she 
loved  as  she  had  loved  no  other  living  creature,  could  thus 
withhold  himself  from  witnessing  her  glories. 

*  Why  did  you  never  come  ?  '  she  repeated  with  imperious 
persistency.     '  The  duke  held  you  in  warm  esteem,  in  high 
honour — you  know  that ! ' 

'  I  do  not  think  my  absence  lessened  either  his  esteem  or 
his  honour.  I  never  came  to  you  because — because — no 
matter  why!  I  acted  as  I  deemed  best.  You  need  not 
question  that.' 

She  was  stilled  and  vaguely  disquieted  by  the  reply.  Even 
yet,  despite  the  lapse  of  years,  he  possessed  an  influence  over 
her  that  no  other  had  ever  attained. 

'  You  lead  a  brilliant  life  ?  '  he  pursued,  desirous  to  turn 
aside  from  the  subject  on  which  she  pressed  him. 

*  I  lead  the  customary  life  of  my  station.' 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  the  thought  crossed  her  mind, 
could  not  she  pay  by  Power  the  debt  that  Gratitude  had  left 
unpaid  ?  Was  there  no  benefit  possible  from  her  high  position 
and  vast  influence  that  might  strike  the  balance  between 
them,  and  do  something  to  lessen  that  weight  of  obligation 
which  it  so  galled  her  proud  throat  to  bear  ? 

But  the  mere  thought  looked  insult  to  him.  She  did  not 
dare  to  utter  it  aloud. 

*  I  saw  something  of  the  fashion  in  which  you  seek  to  make 
the  hours  fly,  down  at  your  castles  in  the  south,'  he  continued. 
*  I  arrived  there  too  late  to  have  an  interview  with  you  there. 
You  were  gone  to  the  royal  marriage  in  Spain ;  but  I  heard 
much  of  you  on  your  estate,  much  of  the  magnificence  of  your 
hospitalities — ' 

She  turned  her  head  with  that  smile  wherewith  she  was 
accustomed  to  deal  as  she  chose  with  the  souls  of  men. 

*  Do  not  be  content  with  hearsay  of  them.     Let  them  be 
shown  to  and  tested  by  yourself.     That  will  give  me  far  more 
pleasure.' 

It  was  courtly,  graceful,  elegant  utterance ;  but  it  struck 
cold  as  ice  to  his  heart.  There  was  no  warmth  in  it ;  there 
was  only  the  polished  suavity  of  conventional  courtesy. 

'  I  have  never  sat  at  any  golden-laden  table.  I  shall  not 
commence  with  yours,'  he  said  curtly.  *  Why  let  us  deal  in 
this  hypocrisy  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I — I  as  well  as  you — 
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that  it  would  be  only  irritation  and  ignominy  to  you  to  gee  me 
among  your  guests.  You  could  not  account  for  me :  you 
would  have  to  present  me  as  "Tricotrin,  the  bohernian,"  you 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  I  had  no  friends  except  the 
People — no,  I  know  your  nature  far  too  well,  and  that  of 
the  world  you  live  in,  to  impose  any  such  penalty  and  penance 
upon  you.  Tou  see — I  can  have  some  sympathy  with  the 
class  to  which  you  belong — I  can  even  sympathise  with  its 
false  shame ! ' 

The  contemptuous  bitterness  of  his  answer  stung  the  latent 
truth  in  her  into  life.  She  was  pained  by  it,  and  the  natural 
frankness  of  her  temper  broke  into  speech. 

'  Ah,'  she  said,  with  involuntary  self-scorn,  *  there  you  do 
them  wrong,  not  me.  If  I  had  been  born  and  reared  in  their 
rank,  I  should  not  know  that "  false  shame."  The  Order  never 
has  it :  it  is  far  too  proud  of  itself.  An  hereditary  prince 
may  shake  hands  with  a  beggar,  he  cannot  lose  rank  thereby  : 
it  is  the  new-comer  into  honours  and  splendours  who  dares  not 
imperil  his  fresh  titles  by  touching  the  beggar,  lest  the  world 
cry,  "  See,  he  runs  to  his  brother ! "  ' 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

'  You  have  the  acuteness  and  the  sarcasm  in  you  to  see  this/ 
be  said,  '  and  yet — ' 

1  And  yet  I  am  no  better  than  what  I  satirise !  Is  that  an 
uncommon  fault  in  your  Juvenals,  and  Voltaires  and  Swifts  ? 
So,  you  heard  of  me  in  the  south.  What  do  my  people  say  ?  ' 

And  despite  the  momentary  self-dissection  in  which  she  had 
lashed  herself  scornfully  as  an  alien  and  adventuress  in  the 
great  order  to  which  she  now  belonged,  there  were  all  the 
royalty  of  possession,  all 'the  negligence  of  command,  in  the 
intonation  of  those  words — 'my  people.'  In  such  a  tone 
might  Maria  Theresa  have  spoken  ! 

1  Your  people  ? '  he  echoed  with  a  certain  iron  disdain  that 
cut  her  pride  hardly.  c  Well,  they  talk  of  your  splendid  enter- 
tainments ;  you  do  not  give  them  much  else  to  talk  of,  I 
believe,  except  it  be  of  the  extortions  and  oppressions  of  your 
stewards.' 

1  Extortions  !     Oppressions  !     I  never  heard  of  any.' 

'  Doubtless.  How  should  you  hear  ?  If  a  wood-cutter  or  a 
charcoal-burner,  grimy,  starved,  and  half-clad,  found  his  way 
on  to  your  terraces  to  accuse  your  great  servants  of  peculation 
and  tyrannies,  which  would  he  be  likeliest  to  get — a  blow  from 
a  lackey's  wand  if  he  did  not  shuffle  away  quick  enough,  or  a 
polite  ushering  into  your  audience  chamber  ? ' 
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She  smiled  a  little,  but  vexatiously. 

*  Well !  Would  you  have  my  rooms  thronged  all  day  with 
a  mob  of  foresters  and  burro wers  in  the  earth  ? ' 

'  There  is  a  time  for  all  tilings.  There  can  be  hours  set 
apart  for  such  hearings.  It  is  just  that  barring  out  of  the  un- 
justly oppressed  from  the  audience-room,  when  they  are  only 
armed  with  an  appeal,  that  brings,  sooner  or  later,  the  clamor- 
ous mob,  armed  with  clubs  and  pikes,  into  the  ban queting-hall. 
It  is  not  the  nobles'  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  their  hirelings  : 
for  none  are  so  brutal  to  the  poor  as  those  who  have  once 
been  of  them.  You  have  the  same  stewards  that  the  Due  de 
Lira  employed,  I  suppose  ? ' 

She  coloured  a  little. 

'  Not  in  the  south.  The  person  he  had  left  in  office  there 
opposed  my  will  in  one  or  two  matters :  one  does  not  pay 
servants  to  have  them  dispute,  discuss,  advise,  and  finally  dis- 
obey. I  discharged  him,  and  obtained  one  who  knew  his 
place  better.' 

1  Who  gives  you  lip-service  and  the  form  of  obedience  that 
lies  in  servility ;  and  makes  your  name  hated  throughout  your 
estates,  by  wringing  subsidies  from  the  poverty-stricken  for 
his  own  private  purse :  yes — I  daresay  that  is  knowing  his 
place  better !  As  modern  enlightenment  goes.  But — despite 
your  sanction  of  his  reign — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  take 
some  pity  on  an  old  truffle-hunter  in  your  woods.  He  is  very 
old,  and  lame  ;  can  live  only  a  few  years  at  most ;  and  having 
dwelt  on  the  Lira  estates  from  his  birth  upward,  may  claim 
to  have  the  trouble  of  keeping  his  body  and  soul  together 
made  somewhat  easier  to  him.  Besides,  he  has  a  piteous 
story. 

'  Assuredly.  I  will  direct  them  to  see  that  he  wants  for 
nothing.  Will  you  give  me  his  name  ?  ' 

'  It  is  Aubin  Rale  or.' 

She  noted  it  down  on  the  little  ivory  tablet  hanging  by  its 
gold  chain  at  her  eide.  She  did  not  ask  the  old  man's  history, 
so  he  left  it  unrelated.  He  felt  that  the  memory  of  Ooriolis 
must  still  be  painful  and  unwelcome  to  her. 

'  You  know  I  have  been  but  little  in  our  own  country,'  she 
pursued,  as  though  in  apology  for  her  ignorance  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  upon  her  lands.  '  We  were  occasionally  in 
Paris,  but  far  oftener  abroad.  The  year  after  the  duke's 
death  I  passed  in  retirement  in  my  villa  upon  Coino.  The 
only  time  I  have  been  at  the  castle*  I  have  been  surrounded 
for 'a  few  weeks  only  with  a  circle  of  guests  that  left  me  little 
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time  for  thought.  This  summer  I  entertained  the  king  of 
;  but  you  know  all  these  things  ? ' 

She  broke  off  somewhat  hastily,  with  a  sense  of  anger,  that 
nothing  in  her  dignities  or  in  her  splendours  could  move  him 
to  surprise  at  or  to  veneration  of  them. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  her.  '  There  is  nothing  in  your  life  I 
do  not  know.' 

c  But  how  ?    I  have  met  you  so  rarely,' 

'  That  may  easily  be.  You  would  probably  have  discerned 
me,  had  your  thoughts  been  of  me.  Anyhow  I  have  watched 
you — many  times.  But  I  do  not  want  to  talk  of  myself;  here 
is  your  oldest  friend,  whom  you  have  not  yet  seen.' 

She  started  as  the  monkey  sprang  forth  from  where  it  had 
slumbered  in  his  pocket :  the  sight  of  the  little  animal  recalled 
so  many  memories  in  such  vivid  intensity. 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  for  awhile,  and  breathed 
rapidly  and  with  emotion.  She  was  once  more  a  child  on  the 
banks  of  the  sunny  Loire :  she  saw  once  more  the  innocent 
and  lowly  home  from  which  she  had  gone  without  one  back- 
ward glance  of  gratitude  or  of  regret.  She  was  moved  more 
keenly  than  she  had  been  for  many  years. 

But  her  life  had  taught  her  to  conquer  and  conceal  all 
agitation ;  she  was  quick  to  recover  her  habitual  calm  and 
negligence. 

She  stretched  out  her  jewelled  hands  full  of  sweetmeats 
from  the  new-year  boxes. 

'  Ah,  little  Mistigri !  She  is  still  alive !  How  old  she  must 
be  by  now !  Mistigri,  will  you  not  eat  my  sugared  almonds  ?  * 

Mistigri  was  either  shy  or  cross :  she  would  not  be  cajoled 
into  touching  one  of  the  dainty,  pretty,  coloured  crystals  of 
sugar:  she  did  not  recognise  her  old  playmate,  for  whose 
rescue  she  had  once  voted  with  her  filbert,  in  this  brilliant 
aristocrat  who  held  her  out  these  bonbons. 

*  Mistigri  does  not  know  you,'  he  said  quietly,  stroking  the 
little  black  averted  head.  '  Well,  the  world  of  Paris  has 
emptied  itself  upon  you  in  your  new-year  gifts.  And  what 
pleasure  do  they  give  you — all  these  jewelled  cases,  all  these 
splendid  trifles  ? ' 

She  smiled ;   the  smile  that  in  his  eyes  had  no  light. 

'  Pleasure !  Do  you  think  me  a  child  still,  to  take  pleasure 
in  those  bagatelles  ?  they  are  only  custom.' 

'  Ah !  And  yet  to  have  such  things  of  custom,  or  the  like, 
men  will  barter  their  honesty  and  women  their  honour.  Th.it 
is  droll!  W!ii:h  is  the  richer?  ^o  who  has  but  little  but 
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enjoys  all,  or  he  who  has  much  but  with  all  is  sated  ?  A  few 
years  since  how  your  heart  panted  for  such  "  bagatelles !"  Yet, 
then  a  wreath  of  of  river-lilies,  a  leaf  full  of  wild  strawberries 
made  you  glad.  "Which  was  the  richer,  your  present  or  your 
past? 

'  Which  ?  How  strange  a  question !  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  I  imagine.  Though  I  have  lost  a  child's  love  for  new- 
year  presents,  there  are  many — ' 

'  Costlier  toys  ?  Men's  love  and  peace  and  honour  ?  Te  3 ; 
there  are,  for  women  such  as  you.  But,  Duchess  Viva,  on  te 
you  broke  and  trod  upon  a  grape  garland,  and  when  you  had 
destroyed  it,  wept  vain  tears  over  the  bruised  leaves.  Take 
heed  you  never  do  so  with  a  life.' 

•The  poor  grape  garland!  she  said,  with  a  careless,  low 
laugh,  avoiding  the  rest  of  his  speech.  *  I  remember  it,  and 
my  foolish  passion  too ;  but  it  reminds  me  to  ask  you — the 
dear  old  woman — "  grand'mere,"  is  she  well  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  she  is  well,'  he  answered  gravely. 

'  She  has  always  had  my  money — my  presents  ?  *  she  asked 
hurriedly,  a  hot  flush  coming  and  going  on  her  face. 
'  Yes ;  she  received  them/ 

*  And  was  pleased  with  them  ?    I  sent  them  regularly,  but 
she  could  not  write  to  tell  me  whether  she  liked  them.' 

'  You  remember  the  walnut-press  in  her  little  bedroom  ?  f 

'I  think  I  do—yes.' 

'  Well ;  in  it  lie  all  your  gold  and  all  your  gifts.  She  would 
not  pain  you  by  returning  them ;  but  neither  would  she  use 
alms  from  one  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  never  cared  to  look 
upon  her  face.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  money  cannot  heal 
a  wound  that  negligence  has  dealt ;  and  that  there  are  some 
debts  which  cannot  be  repaid  in  coin.' 

The  colour  deepened  in  her  face,  conscience  in  her  warred 
with  irritated  pride. 

That  is  absurd,'  she  murmured ;  '  I  never  forgot  to  supply 
her  with  what  she  needed — ' 

'  She  needed  nothing,  except  the  one  thing  you  never  gaveher/ 

'  I  should  have  gone  to  see  her,'  she  said  rapidly,  with  an 
unconscious  accent  of  apology  and  self-excuse.  'But — so 
many  things  engaged  me ;  at  first  I  was  so  entirely  under  their 
rule,  and  latterly  I  have  been  abroad  so  very  much.  I  will  go 
down  and  visit  her  soon — as  soon  as  the  days  are  somewhat 
brighter.' 

*  You  have  said  that  long  ;  and  she  has  eighty-nine  years. 
The  spring  does  not  always  bring  new  life  to  the  old  and  leaf- 
less trees.' 
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She  was  silent ;  lie  had  stirred  her  heart,  but  he  did  not 
move  her  pride. 

He  took  up  the  Polichinelle,  true  to  his  habits  of  saying  no 
useless  words  ;  and  he  was  reluctant  to  seek  for  the  brave  old 
woman  the  remembrance  that  was  not  instinctive  and  born  of 
gratitude. 

*  My  old  friend  Punchinello  ? '  he  said,  '  all  jewelled  and 
gold-laden  too ;  well,  puppets  as  empty,  and  less  harmless  and 
mirth-giving  than  he,  have  eaten  up  the  nation's  gold  often  ere 
now.  A  handsome  puppet,  moreover,  which  all  crowned  mario- 
nettes are  not.' 

'  I  bought  it  for  a  little  Eussian  prince— the  son  of  great 
friends  of  mine.' 

«Ah!     And  it  cost?' 

1  Seven  hundred  francs.' 

Tricotrin  shook  the  toy  lightly,  till  the  little  turquoise- 
gtudded  bells  rang  a  chime. 

'  So,  Punch,  you  lie  in  a  silk  and  eider-down  box,  and  cost 
seven  hundred  francs.  Ke,  fie!  Why,  you  are  almost  as 
costly  and  useless  as  a  king !  you,  too,  who  have  made  fun  for 
the  people  everywhere  ever  since  the  days  of  Rome.  Punch, 
the  llussian  boy  will  break  you  in  ten  minutes ;  and  outside 
the  gates  yonder  I  met  a  girl,  once  your  mistress's  playmate, 
Edmee  Eoxal,  whose  son  lies  dead  in  her  arms  because  she  had 
not  money  to  buy  him  a  loaf.  Contrasts  are  sharp  in  this 
world,  Punch  ;  and  the  populace  that  you  have  wagged  your 
head  for  through  so  many  generations  has  always  got  steel  or 
shot  if  it  ventured  to  find  that  out,  and  object  to  it  once  in 
awhile.' 

She  looked  up ;  and  shook  hurriedly  out  a  shower  of  gold 
from  her  purse. 

'  Edmee  Eoxal  ?— her  child  dead  of  want  ?  How  fearful ! 
Give  her  these ! ' 

He  put  them  gently  back. 

'  No ;  they  are  not  wanted  now.  Money  will  not  buy  back 
from  King  Death.  And — for  Edmee  herself;  she  lies  in  hos- 
pital, delirious,  clenching  the  stiffened  limbs  of  the  infant  to 
her  breast.  Neither  you  nor  Polichinelle  can  help  that;  only 
— when  you  give  so  much  for  him  and  his  kind — think  of  these 
things,  and  of  your  safe  haven  from  them.' 

'  But  we  never  do  think  of  these  things.1 

There  were  carelessness,  regret,  impatience,  apology,  all  in 
the  words.  She,  beautiful,  luxurious,  adored,  had  wholly- 
ceased  to  remember  that  a  time  had  been  when  '  these  things' 
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would  have  been  her  portion  also,  in  all  their  cruelty  and 
nakedness,  had  not  his  hand  been  stretched  to  rescue  her. 

'  True,'  he  said  simply,  '  you  never  do.' 

To  him  it  was  not  possible  to  recall  that  time  to  her ;  since, 
to  awaken  her  soul  to  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  her  fate,  he 
must  also  have  called  on  gratitude  for  himself. 

'  But  when  this  girl,  Edinee,  is  well  again,  let  me  give  her 
all  that  can  comfort  her — give  it  through  you?'  she  said 
quickly.  «  You  will  say  nothing  of  who  I  am — ' 

*  I  promised  you  silence  long  ago ;  I  never  justified  you  in 
supposing  that  my  promises  were  given  to  be  broken.' 

There  was  a  sternness  in  the  answer  that  moved  her  with  a 
certain  sense  that  was  almost  as  of  fear.  The  greatness,  the 
singularity,  the  mysteries  of  this  life,  that  had  so  long  been 
interwoven  with  her  own,  bewildered  her ;  she  could  not  com- 
prehend them. 

He  rose ;  and  stood  before  her,  gazing  at  her  with  a  look 
under  which  her  eyes  sank.  Little  by  little  she  had  been 
drawn  away  from  him,  till  between  them  scarcely  a  bond  re- 
mained. The  thought  crossed  him — would  he  after  all  have 
been  so  selfishly  in  error,  so  blind  through  the  mists  of  passion 
if  he  had  kept  her,  through  her  ignorance,  in  his  own  hands, 
under  his  own  law  and  love  ?  Would  he  not  have  made  her 
happiness  purer,  her  life  truer,  her  future  safer,  because  nearer 
God,  than  they  now  were,  brilliant,  imperious,  pampered, 
exquisite  creature  though  she  was  ?  She  was  great,  she  was 
lovely,  she  was  content,  she  was  unrivalled ;  but  where  was 
that '  divine  nature'  wherewith  he  had  once  believed  her 
dowered  ? 

*  Where  are  your  thoughts  now  ? '  she  asked  him  once  again  ; 
restless  beneath  that  fixed  and  melancholy  regard  which  she, 
could  not  meet. 

A  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  answered  : 

'  Pondering  whether  the  Duchess  de  Lira,  great  in  all  mag- 
nificence though  she  be,  may  not  after  all  be  poorer  than  was 
the  child  Viva,  happy  in  the  simple  wealth  of  the  honey,  and 
the  chestnuts,  and  the  violets  from  the  woods ! ' 

*  I  could  wish  you  could  permit  me  to  forget  that  such  a 
child  ever  lived ! ' 

The  impatient  and  cruel  words  were  uttered,  heedless  how 
they  struck  him,  in  a  moment  of  haughty  wrath  that  this  ob- 
scure and  nameless  past  could  be  quoted  against  her,  that  in 
her  path  of  roses  this  one  thorn  should  be  still  beneath  her 
feet.  She  had  ever  clung  passionately  to  the  belief  of  soino 
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mighty  origin  having  given  her  birth ;  for  the  last  years  she 
bad  shut  out  from  her  own  sight  the  remembrance  that  she 
had  ever  been  other  than  she  now  was.  She  spoke  on  the 
spur  of  pride,  selfishness,  offended  dignity ;  she  did  not  feel 
the  baseness  and  the  cowardice  of  her  utterance. 

His  mouth  quivered  under  the  fulness  of  its  snowy  silken 
beard, 

'  Have  I  seemed  to  remind  you  of  it  ?  Forgive  me.  There 
is  nothing  for  you  to  remember — farewell !  * 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  laid  down  upon  Ler  hands  a  cluster 
of  white  and  purple  violets ;  lovelier,  amid  the  darkness  of  their 
broad  round  leaves,  than  all  the  jewelled  trifles  of  art  and 
fashion  strewn  about  her. 

'  Others  give  you  gold  and  diamonds/  he  said  wearily  ;  '  I 
have  nothing  but  these.  Only,  remember  for  once  enough  of 
your  childhood  to  take  them  from  me  as  I  give.' 

He  turned  quickly  from  her  to  spare  himself  and  her  all 
need  of  answer ;  but  the  love  which  had  once  lived  so  strongly 
in  her  heart  was  not  wholly  petrified  into  death  ;  the  nature 
which  had  been  so  long  attuned  to  his  could  not  but  vibrate  in 
some  measure  to  his  touch. 

She  rose  swiftly ;  the  look  of  bygone  years  in  her  eyes,  the 
accent  of  bygone  years  in  her  voice.  She  stretched  her  hands 
out  to  him  with  all  tho  sweet  and  contrite  grace  of  her  early 
penitence  and  supplication. 

*  Oh,  do  not  think  me  so  vile  as  I  make  myself  seem !  I 
have  not  forgotten ;  I  never  forget  in  my  heart.  It  is  the 
world  that  makes  me  sin  against  you ;  the  coldest,  vainest, 
basest,  weakest  part  of  me.  I  know  how  cold,  how  false,  how 
guilty  I  must  seem  to  you ;  and  I  have  been  eo !  But  these 
flowers  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  their  jewels,  and  for  my 
crimes  to  you  I  hate  myself.  To  meet  you  thus — to  be  severed 
from  you  thus — to  live  as  though  I  owed  you  nothing — as 
though  I  had  forgotten  your  matchless  goodness,  your  infinite 
mercy, — I  think  that  I  must  be  the  guiltiest  thing  on  earth  !  ' 

All  the  ingenuous  contrition,  all  the  wayward  inconsistencies, 
all  the  native  tenderness,  all  the  warm  and  sudden  self-re- 
proach, which  had  been  characteristic  of  her  childhood,  were 
on  her  now,  shatter  ing  down  the  pride  of  an  imperious  egotism. 
For  the  moment  she  forgot  all  that  had  divorced  them,  for  the 
moment  she  was  to  him  all  that  she  once  had  been;  for  that 
moment  an  ecstasy  glistened  in  his  eyes — to  die  the  next. 

He  took  her  outstretched  hands  and  touched  them  once, 
lightly,  with  iiia 
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1  You  have  no  sins  to  me ;  and  if  you  had,  did  I  not  Ion0 
eince  promise  you  pardon  ?  Tour  better  nature  is  not  dead  in 
you ;  cherish  it  still,  it  will  be  greater  riches  to  you  than  youi 
gold/ 

And  then  he  turned  and  left  her. 

With  the  violets  lying  in  her  lap  she  sat  long  motionless 
and  alone. 

'  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am  ? '  she  questioned,  the 
rare  voice  of  remorse  speaking  in  her  soul.  She  knew  only  too 
well  that  she  had  not. 

Yonder,  in  the  vine  country,  in  the  little  river-house,  the 
woman  who  had  nurtured  and  fostered  her  in  her  infancy  was 
left  to  loneliness,  and  sorrow,  and  old  age,  unsolaced. 

Across  the  Alps,  in  the  City  of  the  Dead,  was  the  solitary 
mausoleum  of  the  husband  to  whom  she  owed  every  renown, 
pleasure,  and  glory  that  now  illumined  her  life,  and  whose  vast, 
mute,  boundless  love  had  served  her  in  tenderness  and  iu 
humility,  unrecompensed  even  by  a  caress  as  fond  as  that  she 
gave  her  dogs. 

And  out  from  her  presence  had  just  passed  the  man  to  whom 
her  whole  existence  was  one  long  ingratitude. 

'  Have  I  deserved  to  be  what  I  am  ? '  she  thought.  '  Have 
I  not  been  base,  base,  base  ?' 

And  she  knew  herself  to  be  so. 

All  her  life,  since  the  time  that  she  had  voluntarily  gone 
from  him,  had  been  one  long  ingratitude  against  him.  She 
knew  it  whenever  she  paused  to  think ;  but  thought  had  so 
little  place  in  her  shadowless  life. 

A.11  things  had  gone  well  with  this  fairest  daughter  of  Hazard. 
Accident,  which  seemed  her  progenitor,  had  been  ever  her 
protector.  Fortune  and  all  its  chances  had  been  gracious  to 
her. 

She  had  left  her  early  life  aa  far  behind  her  as  the  beautiful, 
glittering,  ephemeral  winged  insect  of  a  tropic  summer  leaves 
its  larvae  bed,  in  the  closed  cup  of  a  poppy  or  a  lotus,  as  it 
wings  its  way  high  into  air  and  sunlight.  That  she — she  so 
great,  so  worshipped,  so  irresponsible,  so  widely  courted,  so 
habituated  to  idolatry  and  power  and  all  the  ways  of  wealth — 
could  ever  have  been  that  Waif  and  Stray  whereof  he  spoke, 
seemed  as  impossible  to  her  as  it  is  to  the  full-plumed  aphis 
glancing  in  the  sun  to  recall  the  season  of  its  chrysalis 
slumber. 

She — the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  world,  and  of  her 
her  age— aad  once  been  that  foundling  child,  reared  by  a 
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peasant,  succoured  by  a  bohemian,  dwelling  under  a  cottage 
roof,  and  made  happy  by  a  gleaner's  treasury  of  scattered  corn- 
stalks,  by  a  peasant's  gold  of  honey  and  yellow  gourds,  by  an 
infant's  jewel  store  of  morning  dewdrops  and  of  blue  forget- 
me-nots  ! 

It  was  bitter  to  her  to  think  it ;  to  have  the  memory  of  it 
forced  upon  her:  and  she  paced  to  and  fro  the  length  of  her 
chamber,  with  restless,  uneven  steps,  as  she  remembered  that, 
thrust  this  fact  away  far  down  into  oblivion  as  she  would,  the 
fact  still  lived,  and  could  not  be  destroyed ;  with  all  her  wealth, 
with  all  her  empire,  this  fact  was  stronger  than  herself,  and 
could  not  be  abolished  by  her  will. 

It  was  the  one  canker  in  her  ever- blossoming  roses  ;  the  one 
ghost  within  her  joyous  palaces ;  the  one  bitter  drop  in  her 
wine-cup's  ruby  light. 

The  canker  was  at  her  heart,  the  ghost  within  her  walls,  the 
bitterness  upon  her  lips,  in  this  moment  when  the  odour  of  the 
snow-born  flowers  wafted  the  memories  of  her  buried  childhood 
to  her. 

Life  had  been  so  fair  to  her.  The  years  had  gone  by  in  one 
continual  blaze  of  triumph,  in  one  continual  hymn  of  rejoicing. 
She  was  great ;  she  was  unrivalled ;  she  was  satiated  with  offered 
love.  What  else  could  make  the  paradise  of  a  woman  ?  Prom 
the  hour  when  she  had  cried,  '  The  fairies  have  remembered 
me  at  last ! '  the  fairies  had  never  again  deserted  her. 

Prom  the  hour  in  which  her  selection  had  been  made,  all 
things  had  led  her  to  her  new  existence,  all  things  divorced  her 
from  her  old ;  and  no  sigh  for  all  she  had  abandoned  ever 
grated  on  the  ear  of  those  who  had  made  her  what  she  had 
become. 

The  haughty  temper  and  far-reaching  vision  of  the  aged 
aristocrat  had  environed  with  scrupulous  care  this  child  of 
Chance,  in  whom  her  prescience  foresaw  the  future  bearer 
of  her  name. 

She  had  bent  all  her  skill  and  all  her  energies  to  conceal 
Tfom  the  world  that  the  creature  she  adopted  was  the  offspring 
of  Hazard,  nurtured  on  alms;  and  to  make  of  her  a  woman  so 
perfect  that  the  most  critical  should  discover  no  flaw  in  her 
grace  or  her  beauty,  in  her  acts  or  her  thoughts.  And  she  had 
been  perfectly  successful.  Swiftly  and  easily,  all  the  precepts 
that  an  unyielding  pride  could  teach,  all  the  impress  that  an 
exquisite  elegance  could  make,  were  stamped  on  the  facile  wax 
of  a  temperament  already  akin  to  them.  To  Viva,  nothing  of 
greatness  seemed  either  new  or  strange.  Rank  was  no  King 
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Cophetua  to  her,  and  she  no  beggar  maiden.  She  was  only  a 
long-dethroned  princess  rightly  reinstated  in  her  sovereignty. 
There  was  no  need  to  dread  her  self-betrayal.  She  wore  her 
purples  as  though  born  to  them ;  and  even  her  patrician  in- 
structress was  compelled  to  murmur  to  herself,  '  If  a  bastard, 
surely  one  of  some  imperial  race,  such  as  there  sits  not  in  these 
days  on  the  fool-filled  thrones  of  Europe.' 

Travel,  culture,  change  of  scene,  learning  made  graceful  and 
alluring,  all  that  could  be  brought  to  the  moulding  of  her  mind 
and  tastes  were  given  her.  She  was  kept  in  seclusion  and  in 
foreign  countries  some  few  years ;  she  was  baptised  by  the 
Church  with  a  long  bead-roll  of  saintly  names,  the  priests  not 
questioning  their  liberal  patroness;  she  was  changed  into  that 
brilliant  empress  which  education  and  wealth,  and  an  artificial 
atmosphere,  and  all  the  pomps  and  graces  of  wealth,  can  make 
out  of  any  lovely,  vivacious,  and  impressionable  child. 

At  times,  even  the  cold,  and  courtly,  ever-sarcastic  old 
woman  could  have  wished  for  a  shade  more  warmth,  a  touch 
more  earnestness  in  this  glittering  volatile  thing  that  radiated 
round  her,  and  seemed  never  to  be  moved  to  any  sense  of  debt 
or  gratitude,  but  only  to  the  buoyant  exultant  sense  of  victory 
and  of  fair  fortune.  But  she  wished  for  them  in  ^ain ;  the 
only  one  who  could  have  awakened  them  was  banished. 

And  unconsciously,  in  her  sedulous  destruction  of  that  one 
pure,  ardent,  early  tenderness  in  the  young  girl's  heart,  she 
shaped  the  weapons  of  her  son's  martyrdom. 

When  at  length  the  silent  passion  that  he  had  struggled 
against  so  long  as  mere  selfish  and  vain  desire  was  conquered, 
and  spoke,  and  offered  all  its  matchless  possessions,  its  magni- 
ficent gifts,  they  were  accepted  with  the  smiling  indifference  of 
a  fair,  pampered,  ambitious  creature,  who  conceived  that  the 
donation  of  her  own  loveliness  balanced  all  debt  between  them  ; 
yet  who,  insecure  in  her  singular  fate,  saw  in  this  alliance  the 
sole  possible  passage  to  the  security  of  power. 

"I  shall  be  the  Duchesse  de  Lira,'  she  thought  with  t 
haughty  smile ;  if  she  thought  also  with  a  shuddering  sigh, 
1  And  I  must  be  his  Wife.' 

The  sudden  illness  and  death  of  her  protectress  hastened  this 
union,  to  which  she  willingly  consented,  instinctively  grasping 
the  sole  sceptre  that  was  stretched  out  to  her ;  only  seeing  the 
kingdom  that  lay  before  her  of  omnipotence  and  pleasure,  and 
triumphant  vanity  and  sure  deliverance  from  all  future  chance 
of  obscurity  or  humiliation.  The  marriage  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered 'beside  the  death-bed  of  his  mother,  that  no  breath  of 
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slander,  no  rumour  of  injurious  wonder,  might  ever  touch  the 
fame  of  the  one  who  henceforth  was  to  hear  a  title  illustrious 
for  centuries  among  the  princes  of  the  earth. 

And  the  tidings,  travelling  far  from  the  Austrian  city  where 
they  tarried,  went  in  the  sweet  spring  evening  to  the  house  >f 
Mere  Rose. 

Attained  ambition  on  her  lips  was  no  Dead-Sea  fruit,  but  an 
enchanted  apple,  ever  fresh,  ruddy,  luscious. 

For  her  sake,  her  lord  went  forth  from  the  seclusion  he  had 
so  long  preserved,  and  even  approached  a  court  which  he  ab- 
horred as  the  court  of  a  usurper,  that  he  might  show  her  to 
that  great  world  for  which  she  so  long  had  pined.  She  became 
the  idol,  at  once  the  leader,  the  reigning  beauty  of  her  sphere. 

Her  husband,  content  only  to  minister  to  her  wishes  and 
her  will,  grew  the  slave  to  her  idlest  caprice,  and  was  grateful 
for  her  slightest  smile.  For  a  second  time  an  immeasurable 
devotion  was  laid  subject  to  the  rule  of  her  mutable  fancies ; 
this  time,  yet  more  than  the  first,  it  utterly  failed  to  move  her 
to  any  sense  of  its  priceless  value,  it  was  only  regarded  as  a 
means  to  the  end  of  her  own  gratification. 

Intoxicated  with  homage,  applause,  indulgence,  extrava- 
gance, pleasure,  she  did  what  to  few  it  is  given  to  do — she 
realised  her  wildest  dreams.  She  had  but  to  wish,  and  she 
possessed.  She  had  but  to  look,  and  she  vanquished.  Her 
conscience  was  stifled,  her  memory  was  killed,  her  heart  never 
beat  but  with  the  throbs  of  vanity  and  triumph ;  love  had  no 
peril  for  her,  for  she  had  against  it  the  shield  of  an  all-absorb- 
ing self-love. 

She  lived  as  exclusively  in  the  present,  and  as  absolutely  for 
herself,  as  the  brightest  humming-bird  that  ever  wantoned 
above  roses. 

She  had  once  had  purer  visions;  these  had  all  perished. 
Her  moral  ruin  was  not  less  rapid  and  complete  than  were  her 
social  ascent  and  her  absolute  domination 

So  she  lived  her  life  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  Dorian  ball 
her  husband  died,  in  silence  and  in  solitude. 

For  the  hour,  the  impression  which  that  death  made  on  her 
was  vivid,  and  her  self-reproach  poignant. 

But  then  she  was  free — absolutely  free. 

'  Light- wedded,  and  light-widow'd,  and  unaware  of  any  sort  of  sorrow.* 

She  passed  out  once  more,  after  the  briefest  retirement  thnt 
Custom  could  sanction,  into  the  noonday  blaze  of  the  world  she 
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had  quitted,  tenfold  more  potent  now  than  ever ;  for  now  to  the* 
sorcery  of  her  smile  was  added  the  sorcery  of  her  gold,  which 
men  were  also  free  to  strive  and  win. 

No  living  creature  dreamed  that  in  the  great  Trench  aristo- 
crat there  beat  the  same  pulses  that  had  throbbed  in  the  young 
limbs  of  the  Waif  and  Stray. 

To  keep  her  unseen  until  time  and  culture  had  so  changed 
her  that  there  was  no  fear  of  her  recognition  by  the  keenest 
eyes  that  had  ever  beheld  her  had  been  the  first  care  of  her 
powerful  guardians.  Estmere,  and  the  son  of  Estmere,  she 
had  never  met ;  and  when  one  or  two  of  the  young  nobles  who 
had  been  at  the  banquet  of  Coriolis,  and  might  have  recalled 
some  likeness  in  her  to  the  child,  whom  they  had  there  beheld, 
their  memories  had  been  too  filled  with  the  fair  forsaken  faces 
of  women  for  them  to  heed  the  resemblance,  or  to  suspect  the 
secret  of  the  one  before  whom  they  bowed  so  low  in  homage. 

Vague  mystic  rumours  did,  indeed,  float  about  concerning 
her,  but  the  hand  of  her  imperious  protectress  had  been  strong- 
enough  to  lift  her  high  above  suspicion ;  and  many  expedients 
had  been  found  and  used,  with  keenest  tact,  to  supply  all  flaws, 
and  smooth  all  strangeness  in  her  story. 

Tet,  though  all  others  had  so  completely  forgotten,  she 
could  not  utterly  forget ;— not  utterly,  with  those  white  and 
purple  flowers  lying  in  her  hands. 

That  time  had  been  when  these  things,  and  such  things  as 
these,  gleaned  from  wood  and  pasture,  had  been  her  only 
treasures ;  when  she  had  owned  no  more  home,  or  heritage,  or 
food,  by  right,  than  such  as  the  bird,  forsaken  of  its  flock,  can 
make  and  find  from  tufts  of  grass,  and  pods  of  seeding  flowers, 
and  any  wind-blown  alms  of  nature.  That  time  had  been,  if 
she  had  kept  its  memory  in  her  heart  in  gratitude,  an  amulet 
against  all  evil-thoughts,  a  cross  to  recall  to  her  all  those  who 
Buffered,  a  rosary  whereby  she  had  counted  her  faults,  her 
follies,  and  her  better  deeds,  it  had  been  blessed  to  her. 

As  it  was, — cast  scornfully  and  cruelly  aside,  as  some  de- 
tested thing  for  which  she  prayed  oblivion  and  annihilation, — 
it  might  some  day  rise  up  and  have  its  vengeance  on  her. 

And  at  rare  times  she  feared  this,  with,  a  fear  wholly  foreign 
to  her  high-couraged  and  imperious  temperament. 

The  fear  was  kindred  to  that  which  will  pursue  and  move  a 
monarch,  whose  passage  to  his  throne  has  been  hewn  with  an 
iron  blade  through  the  granite  of  gigantic  crime,  and  whose 
steps  have  waded  through  the  blood  of  a  murdered  people  to 
reach  the  diadem  of  his  desire 


TR1COTRIN : 

Was  it  not  over  the  liteless  bodies  of  slaughtered  lovea 
that  she,  also,  had  passed  to  her  victories,  and  to  her  king- 
dom ? 


CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

THAT  night,  at  one  of  the  greatest  houses  of  Paris,  the  most 
exquisite  woman  of  its  courtly  assembly  bore  in  her  hand  a 
massive  cluster  of  simple  blue  and  white  violets — violets,  full 
of  a  wild  forest  fragrance,  amid  the  exotics  blossoming  there. 

'  Are  they  for  the  sake  of  the  Past,  madame  ?  '  asked  of  her 
an  old  marshal,  whose  youth  had  known  Marengo  and  Jena, 
seeing  in  them  the  emblems  of  his  Chief. 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  look  her  lovers  had  never 
seen  in  them. 

'  Yes ;  they  are  for  the  sake  of  the  Past ! ' 

Those  around  her  wondered  eagerly  and  in  surprise  what 
Past  this  could  be  of  which  a  creature  so  young,  still  so  emi- 
nent, could  think  with  such  regret ;  with  her  it  could  not  be, 
they  knew,  a  Bonapartist  memory. 

When  she  went  forth  to  her  carriage,  one  watcher  standing 
by,  unseen  among  the  crowds,  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  violets 
in  her  clasp  of  jewelled  gold.  And  summer  dawns  had  not 
been  sweeter  to  him  than  the  bleak  and  stormy  night  became, 
— she  had  enough  of  the  love  of  her  childhood  to  treasure  his 
flowers  thus ! 

The  remembrance  of  him,  slight  though  it  was,  sufficed  to 
send  back  warmth  and  gladness  to  his  heart ;  he  gave  a  martyr- 
dom of  tenderness,  accounting  it  as  nought, — he  was  touched 
to  passionate  thankfulness  by  this  one  trivial  act. 

Thus  great  natures  ever  give  arid  ever  receive : — pouring  out 
their  gold  like  water,  and  into  their  garners  receiving  dross  in 
exchange. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

WHEN  her  carriage  had  rolled  away,  Tricotrin  also  left  the 
gates  and  went  far  away  through  the  quarter  of  St.  Martin, 
up  towards  the  thieves'  nest  of  Chaumont. 

The  thrill  of  joy  which  had  quivered  through  him  as  he  had 
Deen  the  violets  in  her  hand  and  in  her  bosom,  faded  into  the 
depression  which  ever  follows  a  hope  that  is  unutterably  sweet, 
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yet  wholly  baseless,  and  which  springs  up  only  to  perish  in  all 
the  glory  and  all  the  fragility  of  the  evanescent  flower  that  only 
blooms  for  a  single  day. 

She  remembered  him  and  her  childhood, — that  was  some- 
thing ;  but  she  was  divorced  from  him  for  ever,  and  could  no 
more  return  to  him  than  the  fruit  gathered  in  for  a  prince's 
table  can  return  to  the  rnoss-covered  branch,  where  it  once 
hung  in  a  country  orchard. 

He  had  known  that  this  would  be  so ;  he  had  foreseen  it  as 
the  inevitable  sequel  of  that  choice  which  had  removed  her  to 
the  world  for  which  she  had  longed.  Not  now  for  the  first 
hour  was  its  truth  before  him.  He  had  seen  it  with  each  time, 
through  the  many  years  of  her  separation  from  him,  that  he 
had  looked  upon  her  and  watched  the  actions  of  her  life.  But 
it  had  never  struck  on  him  so  strongly  or  so  vividly  as  when  he 
had  beheld  her  that  morning ;  as  when,  in  every  gesture  and 
smile  and  glance,  in  every  languid  movement,  and  contemptu- 
ous reply,  and  negligent  grace,  he  had  seen  how  wholly  the 
gay,  way'wward,  innocent,  transparent  child,  that  he  once  had 
sheltered,  was  lost  in  the  patrician  woman  of  the  world. 

He  had  kept  aloof  from  her.  It  had  been  too  keen  a  suffer- 
ing for  him  to  provoke  it.  He,  who  cast  all  pain  from  him  on 
the  impulse  of  a  joyous  nature  as  he  would  have  cast  an  adder 
from  his  arm,  could  not  voluntarily  seek  the  torture  that  her 
presence  was.  He  took  heed  that  she  was  content;  he  assured 
himself  that  her  own  desires  were  the  guide  she  followed  ;  he 
kept  vigil,  how  constant  and  how  deeply  penetrating  she  did 
not  dream,  over  all  the  changes  of  her  life.  But,  once  having 
seen  that  it  was  well  with  her,  once  having  learned  that  in  her 
servitude  to  ambition  she  only  embraced  the  success  that  she 
craved,  he  sought  her  presence  little. 

During  the  years  that  her  husband  lived  she  never  saw  the 
face  of  the  man  she  had  forsaken,  though,  once  or  twice  amid 
deep  garden  ways  in  Italy,  or  on  the  waters  of  old  Teutonic 
streams,  she  had  heard — or  had  thought  that  she  heard — the 
music  that  she  had  loved  in  the  days  of  her  childhood.  And 
in  such  moments,  under  the  spell  of  that  sweet  and  distant 
melody,  her  eyes  had  filled  with  sudden  tears,  and  her  heart 
with  sudden  yearning,  and  the  vague  sense  of  a  loss,  irrevocable 
and  endless,  had  come  over  her. 

Their  livestfhad  drifted  asunder,  as  two  boats  drift  north  and 
south  on  a  river,  the  distance  betwixt  them  growing  longer 
and  longer  with  each  beat  of  the  oars  and  each  sigh  of  the  tide. 
And  for  the  lives  that  part  thus  there  is  no  reunion.  Oil? 


34*  TRICOTRIN: 

floats  out  to  the  open  and  sunlit  sea,  and  one  passes  away  to 
the  grave  of  the  stream.     Meet  again  on  the  river  they  cannot. 

His  heart  was  weary  as  he  went. 

Could  he  have  served  her  he  had  been  content.  But  what 
need  or  what  call  for  service  could  there  be  in  this  fate  so  royal, 
so  shadowless,  so  eminent,  so  coldly  and  so  radiantly  clear  ? 
She  had  wealth,  and  had  the  world  at  her  feet ;  she  had  empire, 
and  had  no  wish  unfulfilled ;  she  had  youth,  and  had  all  things 
that  render  youth  glorious.  What  space  in  such  a  life  was 
there  for  love  to  fill  ?  She  had  need  of  nothing.  She  had  the 
armies  that  conquer,  she  had  the  sorcery  that  transmutes,  she 
had  the  smile  that  makes  fate  smile  back  in  answer.  What 
appeal  in  such  a  life  was  there  for  aid  or  succour  ? 

Once  he  had  promised  her  that  though  she  should  return  to 
him  sin-stained,  wretched,  broken-hearted,  driven  from  every 
refuge,  and  shrinking  from  every  glance,  yet  would  he  not  for- 
sake her,  but  would  shelter  her  with  his  tenderness  still.  But 
a  sterner  trial  than  this  tore  the  strength  of  his  love  at  its 
roots.  He  had  to  stand  outside  the  golden  gates  of  her  para- 
dise— forgotten. 

Not  rare  on  this  earth  is  the  love  that  cleaves  to  the  thing 
it  has  cherished  through  guilt,  and  through  wrong,  and  through 
misery.  But  rare  indeed  is  the  love  that  still  lives  while  its 
portion  is  oblivion,  and  the  thing  which  it  has  followed  passes 
away  out  to  a  joy  that  it  cannot  share,  to  a  light  that  it  cannot 
behold. 

For  this  is  as  the  love  of  a  God  which  forsakes  not,  though 
i>  creatures  revile,  and  blaspheme,  and  deride  it. 

.^L\B  heart  was  weary  within  him  as  he  went  through  the 
dreary  way;  the  night  was  bitter  and  full  of  storms.  The 
snow-clouds  hovered  unbroken,  but  the  wind  was  wild  and 
chill  as  ice,  and  ever  and  again  a  gust  of  rain  swept  with  shrill 
passion  over  the  half-frozen  ground,  and  dulled  the  few  lights 
burning. 

He  had  come  into  the  quarter  of  the  poor,  and  into  the  hot- 
beds of  crime,  through  the  maze  of  crooked  streets  and  swarm- 
ing tenements  that  were  alive  with  guilt  as  an  ant-hill  with  it  ^ 
insect-swarm,  while,  furthermost,  the  cavernous  rocks  of  Chau- 
mont  sheltered  every  sin  and  every  lust  in  their  hideous  re- 
cesses.* It  was  ever  thus  that  he  exorcised  his  dark  hours. 
Yet,  to-night,  the  heart-sickness  of  every  poet  and  every  leader 

•  It  is  needlesa  to  recall  that  this  vile  place  has  been  by  the  late  Imperial 
works  changed  into  a  spot  of  healthful  recreation  and  great  beaur.y. 
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of  the  world  was  on  him,  too  heavily  for  even  the  justice  of 
truth,  or  the  purity  of  labour,  to  have  worth  in  his  sight. 

*  What  avail  ?  '  bo  thought.  '  What  avail  to  strive  to  bring 
:neu  nearer  to  the  right  ?  They  love  their  darkness  best, — 
why  not  leave  them  to  it  ?  Age  after  age  the  few  cast  away 
their  lives  striving  to  raise  and  to  ransom  the  many.  "What 
nse  ?  Juvenal  scourged  Borne, — and  the  same  vices  that  his 
stripes  lashed  then  laugh  triumphant  in  Paria  to-day !  The 
satirist,  and  the  poet,  and  the  prophet  strain  their  voices  in 
vain  as  the  crowds  rush  on ;  they  are  drowned  in  the  chorus  of 
mad  sius  and  sweet  falsehoods !  O  God !  the  waste  of  hope, 
the  waste  of  travail,  the  waste  of  pure  desire,  the  waste  of 
high  ambitions  ! — nothing  endures  buf  the  well-spring  of  lies 
that  ever  rises  afresh,  and  the  bay-  ^ree  of  sin  that  is  green, 
and  stately,  and  deathless  ! ' 

Yet,  though  in  that  hour  he  saw  the  vanity  of  labour,  the 
futility  of  effort,  the  helplessness  of  truth  against  the  massed 
evils  and  armoured  insincerities  of  the  world,  as  men  in  their 
hours  of  loneliness  must  ever  behold  them ;  yet  he  went  onward 
into  the  Gehenna  whither  his  steps  tended. 

Above,  and  hidden  in  the  huge  dens  of  the  rocks,  assassins, 
ar.d  brigands,  and  ravishers  brooded  and  glutted  over  their 
golden  spoil  or  their  writhing  prey ;  and  in  the  horrible  streets 
that  lay  below,  naked  children  and  half-naked  women  fought 
and  tore  at  each  other  like  mad  dogs,  songs  of  riotous  blas- 
phemy were  crossed  by  the  din  of  drunken  combatants,  and 
hideous  misery  with  hideous  obscenity  struggled  which  should 
be  king  regnant  there. 

The  rocks  towered  up  against  the  black  starless  skies,  silent 
because,  screened  in  their  caverns,  men,  who  had  changed  to 
devils,  hoarded  stolen  treasure,  and  stifled  teJI-tale  shrieks,  and 
crushed  out  panting  life  all  noiselessly,  and  etrove  to  find  some 
new  variety  of  lust.  But  in  the  quarter  of  the  town  beneath 
them  there  was  a  loud  tumultuous  hell,  in  which  sex  and  agv 
were  alike  forgotten,  and  confounded  in  one  pit  of  shameless 
shame : — a  pit  where  human  lives  were  pent  together  in  gasp- 
ing droves,  as  if  they  had  lost  all  semblance  of  humanity; 
where  one  vast  caldron  of  iniquity  seethed  on  and  on  for  eve*, 
for  ever  fed  afresh.  It  is  in  such  social  bodies  as  these  that  thu 
cancer  of  the  world  throbs  and  poisons  all  that  it  infects,  and 
taints  even  that  which  is  in  health — a  cancer  whose  sole  at- 
tempted  cure  is  now  and  then  a  random  cut  from  the  knife  of 
evil  power,  that  leaves  it  wider  spread  than  ever,  covered,  in- 
Mdious,  deadly  with  the  germa  oi  an  eternal  death. 


34*  TRICOTRIN: 

As  the  imprecations,  the  screams,  the  yells,  the  laughter 
worse  than  any  curses,  the  songs  that  had  so  utter  a  depravity 
in  them,  the  cries  of  young  children  under  brutal  blows,  beat 
on  his  ear  where  he  approached  Chaumont,  a  great  softness,  a 
great  pity  came  into  his  eyes. 

'  God-forgotten,  they  call  you ! '  he  murmured.  *  Bather 
man-forsaken.' 

He  was  unarmed ;  he  penetrated  into  a  quarter  where  death 
waited  for  any  honest  man  who  durst  venture  his  life  there ; 
he  came  among  ravening  wolves,  to  whom  murder  was  pastime 
and  cruelty  joy.  But  he  walked  on  with  the  careless  courage 
of  his  nature.  Fear  was  as  far  from  him  as  from  any  eagle  of 
the  Engadine ;  and,  moreover,  these  wolves  were  as  faithful 
dogs  to  him,  caressing  his  hand  where  they  bit  through  to  the 
bone  of  every  other.  To  him  they  were  tame,  and  were  loyal. 
He  lashed  them  with  scorn  ;  he  scourged  them  with  reproach  ; 
many  a  time  he  seized  their  prey  from  out  their  very  jaws  ;  he 
stood  between  them  and  their  passions ;  and  he  braved  them 
openly  in  their  maddest  rage  ;  but  they  never  lifted  their  wea- 
pons against  him,  and  in  their  most  furious  moods  he  was 
sacred  to  them.  They  knew  well  that  there  was  love  and  not 
hate  in  his  soul ;  and  they  unconsciously  revered  what  they 
could  not  comprehend, — this  courage  which  only  feared  sin ; 
this  pity  which  could  embrace  even  guilt,  this  manhood  that 
had  every  strength,  and  boldness,  and  liberty  that  they 
honoured,  and  yet  was  so  pure  from  crime  and  so  stainless 
from  shame. 

He  knew  that  he  was  safe  amid  them.  Had  he  not  known 
it  he  would  have  gone  thither  just  the  same.  It  was  not  in  his 
blood  to  study  caution,  or  dread  peril ;  many  a  time,  with  his 
bnck  against  a  wall,  and  the  haft  of  a  knife  against  his  chest, 
he  had  kept  a  score  of  desperate  brutes  at  bay,  refusing  to  re- 
linquish them  their  victim.  And  he  who  loved  sunlight,  and 
mirth,  and  the  smile  in  women's  eyes,  and  the  gay  recklessness 
of  artist  life,  and  the  beauty  of  a  summer  world,  came  into  the 
hells  of  great  cities  on  that  simple  unflinching  duty  to  hu- 
manity, which  was  a  law  the  bohemian  and  the  wanderer  never 
broke.  Those  whom  the  world  cast  out  he  made  his  brethren ; 
and,  if  once  in  a  thousand  times  of  trial  it  was  given  him  to 
raise  a  sinking  soul  from  the  abyss  into  the  purer  upper  air  of 
earth,  he  was  content;  he  earned  the  only  wage  he  asked. 

c  They  shudder  when  they  read  of  the  Huns  and  the  Ostro- 
goths pouring  down  into  Rome,'  he  mused,  as  he  passed  toward 
the  pandemonium.  '  They  keep  a  horde  as  savage,  imprisoned 
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in  their  midst,  buried  in  the  very  core  of  their  capitals,  side  by 
side  with  their  churches  and  palaces,  and  never  remember  the 
earthquake  that  would  whelm  them  if  once  the  pent  volcano 
burst,  if  once  the  black  mass  covered  below  took  flame  and 
broke  to  the  surface  !  Statesmen  multiply  their  prisons,  and 
strengthen  their  laws  against  the  crime  that  is  done,  and  they 
never  take  the  canker  out  of  the  bud,  they  never  save  the 
young  child  from  pollution.  Their  political  economy  never 
studies  prevention ;  it  never  cleanses  the  sewers,  it  only  curses 
the  fever-stricken. 

A  hideous  clangor  broke  in  on  his  ear  as  he  went,  lost  in 
thought,  and  unheeding  the  din  that  he  knew  so  well,  worse 
than  the  roar  of  a  million  wild  beasts.  This  clamour  was 
shriller,  viler,  more  horrible  than  common ;  it  caught  his  atten- 
tion, and  lifting  his  head  he  saw  at  some  little  distance  a  red 
resinous  glare. 

*  Murder  is  being  done  ;  they  are  never  so  joyous  over  aught 
else,'  he  muttered,  as  he  hastened  his  steps.  He  was  no  opti- 
mist to  deem  his  wolves  slandered  sheep ;  he  knew  them  aa 
they  were,  in  all  their  blackest,  hardest,  most  hopeless  guilt. 

He  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  fire ;  a  bonfire  blazing  in 
a  pent  dark  court,  and  throwing  its  glow  on  the  rocks  beyond, 
while  about  it  hundreds  of  living  creatures  swarmed,  and 
shrieked,  and  sang,  and  raved,  and  danced  in  the  saturnalia 
of  devils'  joy.  A  rabble  of  brigands  with  bare  chests  and  great 
arms  black  with  filth,  of  women  dishevelled,  unclothed,  yelling 
like  furies,  of  gaunt  beggars  with  their  filthv  rags  flying  in  the 
wind,  and  their  long  lean  knives  glancing  in  the  air,  of  chil- 
dren leaping  and  screaming  with  delight,  surrounded  the  pile 
of  blazing  wood  that  burned  only  the  fiercer  for  the  falling 
hail  that  hissed  in  its  smoke.  And  above  it,  hung  there  to 
consume  by  slow  degrees,  suspended  by  an  iron  chain  knotted 
about  his  waist,  and  fastened  to  an  iron  spout  in  a  wall, 
swaying  in  the  wind  and  uttering  awful  cries,  swung  a  living 
human  figure. 

This  was  the  bacchanalia  they  enjoyed  in  the  bitter  wintry 
night. 

'  Ah-ha !  How  bright  he  will  burn  ?'  screamed  a  little  five- 
year  child,  dancing  in  ecstasy  at  the  finest  firework  she  had 
ever  beheld. 

Tricotrin  gave  a  glance  at  the  blackened  form,  a*  its 
chain-halter  cracked  and  shook  in  the  wind ;  then  threw  him- 
self with  a  leap  like  a  stag's  among  the  throng,  seized  a  knife 
from  the  hand  of  a  boy  ere  the  lad  could  resist,  sprang  on  to  a 
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broad  stone  coping  on  the  wall,  stretched  np,  seized  the 
wretch  by  his  waist-chain,  cut  the  cord  that  knotted  the  iron 
links  to  the  projecting  spout,  and  dragged  him  down  on  to 
the  ledge  where  he  himself  stood.  All  this  was  done  in  an  in- 
stant, ere  they  knew  what  he  did ;  they  were  silent  in  supreme 
amaze. 

Then  a  roar  broke  from  all  the  crowd  as  with  one  voice — a 
roar  like  a  herd  of  hyenas  cheated  of  their  carcass-prey ;  they 
loved  him  in  their  own  fashion,  but  they  loved  slaughter 
more,  and  they  hungered  fiercely  for  that  splendid  human 
bonfire. 

*  Give  him  to  us?*  they  yelled,  while  twice  a   hundred 
knives  glittered  in  the  glare. 

He  stood  above  them,  on  the  stone  above  the  stifling,  re- 
sinous, scorching  pyramid  of  flame — the  creature  he  had  res- 
cued lying  at  his  feet.  All  his  life  and  ardour  had  flashed 
back  into  his  face  with  the  need  of  action ;  his  eyes  blazed 
with  scorn  and  passion ;  his  white  abundant  hair  blew  back- 
ward in  the  wind ;  his  fearless  gaze  unflinching  met  the  glare 
of  the  upturned,  bloodshot,  thirsty,  murderous  eyes. 

'  Give  him  to  you !'  he  echoed  in  their  own  parlance,  which 
he  spoke  with  rapidity  and  ease.  '  Am  I  vile  as  yourselves, 
think  you  ?  "What  is  his  offence  ? ' 

The  rush  of  thundering  voices  hissed  out,  as  with  a  single 
breath,  the  story  of  the  criminal :  a  new  comrade,  a  puny  crea- 
ture, stealthy  as  the  cat,  timid  as  the  hare,  who  had  joined  them 
for  awhile  only  to  spy  on  them  and  to  betray  them  to  the  law  ; 
a  traitor  that  deserved  ten  thousand  deaths,  drawn  out  in  years 
of  torture. 

Tricotrin  heard ;  the  red  light  fell  upon  him  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  riot  that  seethed  beneath  him,  and  on  the  knives 
that  menaced  him  if  he  did  not  yield. 

*  A  dark  guilt,  truly,'  he  said  with  brevity,  as  his  mellow 
voice  rang  clear  through  the  din.     *  But  you  are  not  fit  for  its 
judges.     Fine  fellows,  indeed,  to  sit  in  the  judgment-seat — you, 
who  would  be  shot  or  guillotined,  every  one  of  you,  if  you  but 
had  your  deserts.     What  do  you  call  yourselves — devils,  tigers, 
or  men  P     You  have  no  claim  to  the  last  name.     A  spy  is  a 
thing  as  foul  as  a  viper,  I  grant ;  but  not  to  be  burnt  alive,  for 
all  that ;  and  you  are  too  utter  blackguards  yourselves  to  have 
any  right  left  in  you  to  punish.      Two  hundred  men,  too, 
against  one — glorious  equality !     For  shame,  you  hellhounds 
I  knew  you  were  brutes  when  the  bloodthirst  was  on  you,  but 
1  did  not  guess  till  now  you  were  cowards  ?' 
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He  knew  how  to  deal  with  them,  as  Dumouriez  dealt  with 
his  mutinous  battalions.  The  fiery  scorn,  the  contemptuous 
invective,  the  dauntless  censure  struck  them  dumb,  where 
other  words  would  have  excited  their  mockery,  or  inflamed 
their  passions.  The  silence  did  not  last  long ;  they  were  in 
furious  hatred  of  their  prey ;  they  were  in  ravening  longing 
for  their  sport ;  they  closed  nearer  and  nearer,  stretching  out 
their  gaunt  hands  to  seize,  and  lifting  their  knives  in  the  air. 

'  Q-ive  him  to  us ! '  they  shouted  again,  with  awful  blasphemy 
upon  their  tongues.  Any  other  than  himself  they  would  have 
hurled  down  and  torn  in  pieces,  as  hounds  tear  offal. 

He  laughed  aloud,  with  haughty  defiance  flashing  on  them 
from  his  eyes. 

'  Q-ive  him  to  you  ?  You  think  I  am  a  huntsman,  to  fling 
the  fox  to  the  pack?  Off,  you  scoundrels!  sheathe  your 
knives,  I  tell  you !  Do  you  hear  ?  You  want  my  life,  I  dare- 
say. You  are  murderers,  and  that  is  your  trade !  But  I  do 
not  mean  to  die  in  your  hell ;  I  should  find  no  worse  where 
devils  rage,  if  the  priests'  tales  be  ever  so  true.  This  man 
shall  be  mine.  I  say  it.  You  know  I  never  break  my  word.' 

The  tumult  raged  higher  and  higher,  swelling  out  like  the 
hoarse  roar  of  the  sea. 

1  Give  him  to  us  ! '  they  screamed.  '  The  fires  shall  have 
him,  and  not  you!' 

He  stood  unmoved  ;  a  brawny  giant  flung  himself  across  the 
flames,  leaped  up  by  the  stone  ledges,  and  made  a  lunge  at  the 
body  of  the  spy.  But  Tricotrin  was  too  rapid  for  him :  he 
dealt  the  brigand  one  blow  straight  in  his  chest,  and  the  man 
fell  like  an  ox  under  the  poleaxe. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  stupefaction;  they  were 
superstitious  of  his  power  ;  they  endowed  him  with  more  than 
mortal  force.  But  the  women,  ever  foremost  in  cruelty  and 
riot,  ever  hounding  on  to  war  the  men  who  might  choose 
peace,  mocked  and  mouthed  at  their  males  for  cowardice,  and 
yelled  with  shrillest  oaths  their  horrible  cry — 

1  Give  him  to  the  flames — his  blood  or  yours ! ' 

He  looked  with  changeless  calm  upon  them  still ;  the  hot 
flickering  glare  of  the  fire  lighting  up  the  majestic  height  of 
his  stature,  and  the  dauntless,  scornful  grandeur  of  his  face, 
on  which  there  stole  a  certain  wistful  saddened  pity. 

He  had  thought  that  these  brutes  loved  him. 

'Poor  mad  wild  beasts!'  he  murmured.  'You  know  not 
what  it  is  you  do.  You  can  kill  me,  doubtless,  if  you  will; 
but  you  cannot  make  me  look  on  to  see  you  steep  yourselves 
in  slaughter.' 
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The  roar  hushed,  like  the  roar  of  sea- waves  sinking  down 
into  calm ;  silence  fell  on  them  with  a  great  arid  sudden 
awe.  A  sublimity  that  their  minds  could  not  reach 
stirred  their  souls  from  this  serene  courage,  this  offered  sa» 
crifice,  this  refusal  to  forsake  them,  though  they  forsook  them- 
selves. A  gaunt,  bull-throated,  sanguinary  brutal  brigand — • 
type  of  the  populares  of  all  time,  from  the  mobs  of  Marius  to 
the  mobs  of  Marat — thrust  his  knife  down  into  his  girdle 
with  a  curse. 

1  Let  him  have  his  way.  He  may  thrust  a  pike  through  me, 
and  I  will  not  say  him  no.' 

There  was  a  throb  of  human  blood  under  the  bullock-hide  ; 
there  was  a  pulse  of  manly  softness  under  the  wolf-skin.  He 
was  a  butcher  of  men  ;  he  had  drawn  his  knife  across  more  than 
one  panting  throat ;  he  lived  by  riot  and  pillage ;  but  his 
temper  answered  to  courage,  and  he  had  an  instinct  that  re- 
verenced greatness. 

He  was  the  leader  among  them,  whose  word  was  law,  and 
whose  argument  with  rebels  was  a  rope.  The  crowd  dared  not 
revolt  by  more  than  a  sullen  savage  groan.  Tricotrin  flung 
his  bright  glance  over  them. 

1  Patron  Mi-Minoux,  that  was  generously  spoken.  You  give 
me  this  man?' 

A  roar  of  baffled  rage  broke  from  the  throng,  in  which  the 
loudest  voices  that  led  were  the  voices  of  women.  But  Mi- 
Minoux  stayed  it  with  a  gesture. 

1 A  thousand  devils  seize  you !  He  deserves  more  than 
this  from  us ! '  he  shouted.  *  Tricotrin,  take  the  damned 
beast's  life — for  your  sake,  I  say,  not  his,  the  hound !  * 

'  For  mine,  and  for  your  own.' 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Mi-Minoux ;  the  soilless 
hand  that  had  never  been  stained  with  bribe  or  blood,  or 
even  the  insincerity  of  a  false  greeting,  meeting  the  one  that 
was  black  with  a  thousand  crimes,  and  red  from  murder's 
work.  Over  the  Patron's  dusky  brutal  face  a  tremor  and  a 
light  passed  quickly ;  he  drew  his  own  hand  away  as  though 
it  were  burnt  with  fire. 

'  Hell  and  fury !     Mine  is  not  fit !' 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him  with  a  smile  that  had  such  infinite 
pity. 

*  Chut  1     Why  not  ?     "We  are  both  men/ 

Then,  standing  still  on  the  stone  ledge,  with  the  drooping 
huddled  figure  of  the  spy  lying  in  a  shapeless  mass  at  his  feet, 
while  the  bonfire  burned  dully  in  the  rushing  hail,  while  the 
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flames  and  the  wind  sank  together,  and  the  people  grew  very 
quiet,  hushing  the  children  who  cried  aloud  for  the  spectacle 
they  had  lost,  his  voice  rang,  clear  and  sweet  as  a  bell,  through 
the  thieves'  quarter : 

'  Children !  you  give  me  to-night  gifts  more  precious  than 
silver  and  gold.  I  thank  you  from  my  soul.  I  would  not  bar- 
ter this  single  life  that  you  spare  to  me,  vile  though  it  be, 
for  all  the  coins  of  monarchs'  treasuries.  You  were  wild 
beasts  when  I  found  you.  Nay,  a  millionfold  worse ;  for  the 
beasts  do  but  slaughter  for  hunger,  as  we  kill  the  calf  and  the 
lamb  ;  and  the  beasts  never  slay  their  own  kind.  You  were 
worse  than  the  tigers  are;  but  still  my  tigers  were  human. 
They  let  go  their  prey  out  of  love  for  me.  Ah,  why  will  ye 
not  have  as  much  love  for  yourselves?  You  are  fools, 
though  you  deem  yourselves  wise — fools  in  the  election  of  Crime 
for  your  god.  Does  that  god  bring  you  aught  but  blows  ? 
Will  he  feed  you  with  aught  but  ashes  ?  "Will  he  clothe  you 
with  aught  but  fear  and  shame,  and  fever  and  fire  ?  Ye 
are  fools  in  the  god  that  ye  serve.  Ye  are  slaves,  though  ye 
deem  yourselves  free.  What  life  does  your  deity  give  ?  To 
fear  like  wolves — to  burrow  like  moles— to  be  hunted  like 
foxes — to  be  shunned  like  lepers — to  endure  months  of 
famine  for  sake  of  one  hour's  gorged  and  loathsome  debauch, 
b'ke  the  vultures  that  only  find  sweetness  in  carrion — to  be 
netted  at  last  like  a  fox  in  a  gin — to  have  your  limbs  cramped 
in  irons — to  be  fettered,  scourged,  shaven,  yoked  together  like 
coupled  hounds,  working  like  the  mill-horses  for  no  reward  in 
one  endless  circle ;  sleeping  on  a  plank,  growing  old  in  a 
cell,  without  the  chance  of  a  hope,  without  a  woman's  kiss  or 
a  man's  laugh,  without  a  draught  of  wine  or  an  hour  of  liberty. 
That  is  the  life  your  god  gives  you ;  that  is  the  fate  you 
deem  freedom.  How  long  will  you  worship  so  blindly  ?  So 
long  as  you  are  born  in  darkness ;  so  long  as  you  are  be- 
gotten and  bred  and  reared  in  ignorance  and  iniquity.  You 
lay  your  children,  new-born,  in  the  red  iron  hands  of  your 
Moloch.  You  fill  their  mouths  with  curses  ere  yet  their 
milk-teeth  are  shed.  You  snatch  them  out  from  their  mothers 
to  send  them  out  to  your  god's  hideous  service.  You  giv» 
them  life  only  that  you  may  cause  to  be  brought  forth  fresh 
spawn  of  sin  to  curse  the  world  that  you  hate.  You  bring 
the  young  children  your  women  have  borne  to  see  a  man 
burnt  for  their  sport ;  if  they  kill  you  when  you  are  old  and 
useless,  and  cumber  their  path,  will  it  be  the  children's  fault 
or  your  own  ?  Slaves  yourselves,  why  will  you  bring  the  new 
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lives  into  bondage  ero  yet  they  cnn  tell  what  the  liberty  of 
innocence  means  ?  Fooled  serfs  of  a  false  god,  whom  you 
worship  because  his  altars  glitter  with  the  tinsel  of  vice,  why 
will  you  bind  your  offspring  down  beneath  the  tyranny  of 
your  vile  religion?  You  think  I  use  language  too  harsh? 
O  my  people !  you  would  have  taken  my  life  a  moment  since, 
because  I  would  not  stand  by  to  see  you  steeped  afresh  in 
blood :  will  you  never  believe  how  gladly  I  would  lay  it  down 
for  you  if  it  would  ransom  you  from  suffering  and  sin  P ' 

They  were  silent  as  they  heard. 

The  passionate  eloquence  of  the  poet,  winged  with  living 
truth,  pierced  their  souls  as  he  spoke  to  them.  Vaguely  the 
meaning  and  the  greatness  of  his  words  reached  the  dullest  and 
vilest  life  that  cowered  there.  Women,  sexless  and  shameful, 
shuddered  and  beat  their  breasts  that  had  nourished  thieves, 
and  cursed  aloud  their  lips  that  had  rewarded  murderers  with 
kisses  sold  for  stolen  gold.  Men,  dogged  and  brutal,  dropped 
down  their  heads,  and  shivered  where  they  stood,  and  wondered 
in  their  poor  untutored  brains,  that  struggled  against  such  mists 
of  poisoned  ignorance,  whether  indeed  he  who  arraigned  them 
thus  were  man  or  god. 

It  was  only  the  little  children  who  crouched  beneath  the 
flame  pillars  of  the  fire,  who  murmured  in  their  baby-throats 
against  him,  because  he  had  cheated  them  of  the  burning,  and 
had  not  let  them  hear  the  music  of  the  death-shriek. 

lie  heard,  and  stooped  and  raised  up  one  of  those  who  mut- 
tered in  lisping  revolt  against  him.  The  child  was  only  a  few 
years  old ;  but  from  out  its  elfin  eyes  the  thirst  of  inherited  lust 
already  glistened,  and  on  its  parching  mouth  the  heat  of  the 
drunkard's  desire  was  already  set. 

*  Look ! '  he  said  to  the  silent  people,  while  his  eyes  rested 
»n  them  with  a  regard  of  tenderness  and  of  compassion  unutter- 
able. *  The  child  hungers  for  the  sight  of  a  death  agony ;  your 
blood  is  in  his  veins,  and  he  can  have  no  choice  but  to  be  vile, 
for  have  you  not  made  his  pastime  murder,  and  his  cradle-song 
a  curse  ?  You  have  created  him  only  to  slay  him.  Are  not  thi 
beasts  of  the  desert  holy  and  full  of  mercy  beside  you  ?  Women 
— as  these  creatures  come  to  the  birth,  it  were  better  to  tear:, 
them  from  your  breasts,  and  dash  their  brains  out  upon  the 
stones  of  your  streets,  than  have  them  become  like  this.  He 
is  not  a  child — this  thing  that  clamours  to  see  a  living  crea- 
ture burn.  He  is  a  budding  seed  of  awful  crime,  to  which  your 
passions  had  dared  to  give  the  breath  and  force  of  life.  And 
through  him  your  sin  will  pass  down  through  generation  aftet 
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generation.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  is  that  you  do 
when  you  beget  these  lives  that  grow  up,  like  rank  grass,  from 
corruption  ? ' 

The  great  multitude  was  silent ;  even  the  hellish  creature 
that  had  mouthed  and  mocked  at  his  feet  was  quiet  and  touched 
with  awe,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  hut  moved 
unwittingly  by  the  solemn  and  dread  sweetness  of  the  voice 
above  him. 

Through  the  mob  of  murderers  and  ravishers,  and  thieves 
and  forgers  a  shiver  ran  like  one  deep  sob. 

Without  another  word  he  went  down  from  the  stones  where 
he  stood,  and  passed  away  through  their  midst,  leading  the  con- 
demned with  him. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  when  he  protected  Eutropius  under  the  shield 
of  his  eloquence,  could  not  have  had  more  disgust  for  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  one  he  had  saved  than  had  he  now  for  the  spy  that 
he  had  rescued  from  the  fire.  Without  asking  he  guessed  his 
guilt :  the  guilt  of  a  criminal  turned  informer,  and  chastised  by 
those  he  had  endeavoured  to  betray. 

At  him  he  had  not  even  glanced  ;  and  the  unhappy  creature 
had  not  once  lifted  his  aching  lids,  but  moved  on  with  trembling 
steps  through  the  furious  driving  of  the  sleet  and  wind. 

When  at  length  they  had  reached  a  solitary  place  where  none 
were  in  hearing,  his  protector  loosened  him,  and  faced  him. 

'  If  Iscariot  had  lived  he  might  have  redeemed  his  crime. 
There  is  no  sin  that  shuts  out  hope.  What  are  you  ?  and  how 
came  you  there  P  It  may  be  I  can  aid  you.' 

The  traitor  he  had  rescued  looked  up  at  him  with  blank 
scorched  eyes,  that  still  saw  nothing  save  the  glare  and  ebb  of 
the  flames  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

Tricotrin  scanned  his  face  ;  and  his  own  changed.  He  stood 
motionless,  looking  on  the  charred,  shrinking,  half-naked  form 
before  him. 

'  A^in  ! '  he  murmured,  '  again  !  * 

The  other  did  not  hear  or  note  him,  feeliug,  beholding, 
fastening  to  naught  save  that  roar  and  leap  of  the  bonfires, 
•slhich  seemed  still  winding  round  his  limbs,  and  crushing  his 
breath  with  their  clouds  of  smoke.  Of  his  rescue  he  was  scarcely 
conscious  ;  he  had  followed  the  hand  that  had  guided  him  by  a 
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dumb  instinct;  he  was  senseless  and  paralysed  with  the  past 
fear ;  he  was  like  a  moth  caught  by  some  gentle  hand  from  out 
a  flame,  and  loosed,  maimed  and  blinded,  upon  the  darkness  and 
coldness  of  the  night. 

*  Again  ! '  murmured  Tricotrin.  *  How  vile  we  are  at  our 
best !  If  I  had  known  I  might  have  left  him  to  his  fate.' 

All  the  light  and  the  pity  and  the  sublimity  that  had  been 
upon  his  face  when  he  had  addressed  the  multitudes,  and  driven 
them  back  from  slaughter,  had  faded  ;  it  was  dark  and  grey  and 
weary — the  fatigue  of  rising  passions,  and  the  despair  of  a  soul 
that  could  not  reach  the  heights  it  strove  for,  following  the 
inspiration  and  the  tenderness  and  the  strength  that  had  been 
on  it  as  he  had  arraigned  the  murderers. 

He  uttered  not  one  word,  but  stood  gazing  down  upon  the 
blackened,  quivering,  helpless  thing,  whose  life  would  have 
gone  forth  in  fire  but  for  him. 

They  were  alone.  Dark  leaning  roofs  of  empty  buildings 
rose  upon  either  side,  like  the  steep  slopes  of  caving  cliffs  ;  the 
winds  shrieked  through  the  narrow  passages ;  the  sky  above 
was  leaden  and  starless.  The  creature,  looking  upward — with 
his  sight  still  dazzled,  and  hot  as  with  the  horrible  scorch  of 
the  flame  upon  it,  and  with  his  brain  still  maddened  from 
terror — caught  the  eyes  that  rested  on  him,  and  knew  them, 
and  trembled,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  bruised  bleeding 
hands,  and  cried  out  that  the  dead  had  risen. 

Above  him,  like  the  Saint  Michael  of  Q-uido,  stood  the  form 
of  his  saviour,  the  shadows  changing  on  his  face,  fiery,  fleeting, 
lightened,  darkened,  swift  and  varying  as  the  thoughts  at  con- 
flict in  his  heart. 

On  the  earth  the  Greek,  Canaris,  writhed  senseless,  shudder- 
ing in  epilepsy,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  beating  the  air  with 
frantic  gesture,  struck  down,  as  by  a  stroke  from  some  avenging 
angel,  by  the  gaze  that  had  looked  at  him  with  the  look  of  the 
dead. 

The  night  had  grown  still  more  inclement ;  the  pattering  hail 
had  changed  to  a  storm  of  rain ;  whose  great  drops  froze  as 
swiftly  as  they  fell.  The  air  was  ice ;  the  winds  were  hurri- 
canes ;  the  cold  was  growing  with  every  instant  more  intense. 
Left  upon  the  frozen  ground,  half  nude,  convulsed,  insensible, 
the  wretched  creature  lying  there  must  have  perished  no  less 
surely  than  had  the  flames  consumed  him. 

He  was  beyond  the  pale  of  human  kinship — beyond  the  right 
of  human  pity ;  a  traitor  who  had  turned  against  his  comrades, 
and  striven  to  betray  them  to  the  law,  so  lh:i  his  own  wretched- 
life  should  be  by  the  law  FC;  fivj 
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To  the  man  who  looked  on  him,  he  was  yet  more  than  this  : 
he  was  a-  foe  whose  poisoned  fangs  had  bitten  deep  into  the 
frank  free  faith  of  boyhood. 

Yet,  with  the  same  mercy  as  he  would  have  raised  a  dying 
leprous-eaten  wretch,  Tricotrin  lifted  up  the  criminal  from  the 
earth  and  passed  onward. 

*  Doing  otherwise,  how  were  I  better  than  they  ?'  he  thought 

Prom  the  active  deed  of  murder  he  had  that  hour  withheld 
the  people.  It  was  not  for  him,  whose  lips  had  spoken  their 
rebuke,  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  instincts  of  their  vengeance. 
He  went  on  through  the  ice-storm,  over  the  whitened  frozen 
ground,  heavily  cumbered  with  the  convulsed  limbs  and  twist- 
ing  body  of  the  unconscious  burden  that  he  carried. 

Once  ere  this  he  had  given  this  man  the  '  chance  '  that  hi 
had  coveted ;  and  out  of  that  chance  he  found  to-night  that  the 
lost  wretch  had  coined  only  deeper  crime,  viler  ruin,  lower 
degradation.  Yet  he  gave  him  still  another.  The  baser,  the 
weaker,  the  guiltier  this  life,  the  more  need  was  there  that  it 
should  have  breath  and  space  left  to  change  and  become 
cleansed,  if  such  amend  were  possible. 

There  was  nothing  stirring  in  the  howling  winter  night  that 
already  trenched  on  dawn.  He  met  none  to  aid  him  in  his 
errand  ;  the  only  sound  was  the  steps  of  the  half-frozen  patrol 
some  way  from  him  ;  and  the  soldier  he  could  not  summon.  To 
give  up  this  thing,  that  lay  insensible  and  rigid  across  his 
shoulder,  to  the  hands  of  the  law,  was  not  the  reading  of  duty 
that  he  followed. 

Painfully,  and  by  slow  degrees,  he  toiled  on  through  the 
beating  storm,  that  turned  to  ice  as  it  fell  upon  his  face  and 
form.  At  length  he  reached  the  gaunt  walls  of  the  nearest 
hospital,  with  its  lamp  burning  over  the  entrance-way,  the 
flame  dashed  to  and  fro  by  the  fierce  eddies  of  the  gusts  that 
shook  its  iron  cage  and  blew  the  ice-rain  past  it  in  white 
clouds. 

He  knew  the  religious  refuge  well,  as  one  of  those  few  placea 
upon  earth  where  to  suffer  is  deemed  sufficient  passport  into 
pity,  and  where  no  other  title  of  admission  is  required  than  the 
canker  of  disease  and  the  woes  of  necessity. 

He  rang ;  the  great  bell  boomed  mournfully  through  the 
Stillness.  He  leaned  the  figure  of  the  man  against  the  porch, 
and  gazed  on  it  with  an  infinite  pain  in  his  eyes.  It  waa 
huddled  together,  sunk  in  the  swoon  that  had  succeeded  the 
convulsion,  helpless,  pitiful,  miserable,  beyond  all  words. 

'  Had  you  been  true  in  the  years  of  our  youth,  how  would  it 
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have  been  with  us  both  now  ?  *  he  thought ;  and  all  the  strange, 
wild,  cruel  dreams  which  rise  with  the  memory  of  a  late  that 
has  been  within  our  grasp,  and  has  been  seized  from  it  an<? 
broken  asunder,  and  cast  into  the  abyss  of  irrevocable  losses, 
arose  before  him  as  he  stood  outside  the  walls  of  the  hospital 
with  the  senseless  body  stretched  in  the  grey  shadow  at  his 
feet. 

The  boom  of  the  bell  died  on  the  silence ;  the  iron  door 
slowly  unclosed.  He  was  faimliar  there;  and  the  Brethren 
were  wont  to  call  him,  in  the  bitterness  of  winters  such  as  this, 
their  Alpine  dog,  their  St.  Bernard  of  search  and  of  succour. 

'  I  brought  him  from  the  thieves'  quarter.  He  is  not  dead/ 
he  said  briefly. 

They  took  the  ghastly  burden  within,  to  where  were  warmth 
and  science,  and  care  and  rest ;  and  he  turned  and  went  back- 
ward into  the  storm,  refusing  to  enter  there. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  the  violence  of  the  winds,  or  of  the 
perilous  ice-blasts  of  the  rain.  His  memory  was  with  the  past : 
he  wondered  how  it  would  have  been  with  him  had  one  lie  from 
the  lips  of  that  dying  wretch  not  changed  the  current  of  his 
life  in  boyhood  ;  one  act  of  baseness  from  the  traitor  who  had 
come  at  last  to  the  burning  play  of  the  thieves'  awful  mirth, 
not  driven  him  in  youth  to  exile. 

Greatness  and  power  and  the  treasuries  of  wealth  would  have 
been  his.  The  laurels  of  fame  would  have  filled  his  hands  in 
lieu  of  the  wild  flowers  of  gipsy  wandering.  His  pleasures 
would  have  been  taken  in  palaces,  instead  of  under  the  tawny 
roofs  of  fishers'  cabins,  of  village  hostelries,  of  painters'  sketch- 
ing tents ;  his  wine  would  have  been  poured  from  chalices  of 
gold  or  silver  in  place  of  the  drinking-horns  of  careless  artists, 
and  the  brown  jugs  of  bright-eyed  maidens.  His  name  would 
have  been  on  the  lips  of  the  world  instead  of  in  the  hearts  of 
ihe  people ;  and  honour  would  have  blown  loud  clarions  in  his 
path,  where  love  now  laughed  in  his  eyes,  and  song  now  rang 
on  his  ear. 

Regret  had  never  touched  him. 

Those  heights  which  he  had  left  had  ever  looked,  to  the 
gaze  that  was  bold  and  true  as  the  eagle's,  only  as  the  sand- 
mounds  which  the  children  of  the  world  held  in  their  ignorance 
to  be  golden  thrones. 

The  diadem  which  he  had  laid  down  had  ever  seemed  to  the 
forehead  that  was  warm  with  the  suns  of  the  south,  and  proud 
with  an  unstained  truth,  and  caressed  with  the  sweet  lips  of 
women,  but  a  leaden  fardel  of  weary  weight,  that  men  only  bear 
because  fools  call  it  a  crown. 
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The  ambitions  that  be  had  forsaken  had  ever  appeared  to 
the  mind  that  was  steeped  in  the  colours  of  the  poet,  in  the 
passions  of  the  lover,  in  the  indolence  of  the  wanderer,  in  the 
gaiety  of  the  reveller,  but  as  ropes  of  sands,  whereby  those  who 
deemed  that  they  climbed  to  the  stars  fell  back  into  the  pit  of 
oblivion. 

He  would  not  have  exchanged  his  life  for  a  kingdom  ;  and 
envy  of  those  whom  men  called  great  had  never  left  its  evil 
breath  upon  him.  He  knew  too  well  the  penalties  that  make 
the  air  in  which  such  men  soar  so  arid,  and  drench  so  weightily 
with  the  dank  dewa  of  satiety  the  wings  of  all  those  who  fly  on 
high. 

Regret  had  never  touched  him. 

Never  until  this  night,  when  he  had  beheld  the  violets  he 
had  given  in  the  white  breast  of  a  woman. 


CHAPTEEXL1I. 

LOST  in  deep  thought,  he  noted  nothing  as  he  moved  home- 
ward from  the  hospital,  until  in  one  of  the  lonelier  passages  his 
eyes  were  drawn  to  a  dark  strange  figure  coming  through  the 
drifting  snow,  that  froze  as  fast  as  it  fell,  wandering  with  a 
dreamy  uncertainty  in  the  gait,  yet  advancing  with  a  curious 
resolve  and  swiftness.  The  man  was  dressed  in  heavy  blue 
fisher's  clothes  ;  his  beard  was  very  long  and  rough,  and  blew  in 
the  strong  wind ;  his  eyes  gazed  out  into  the  darkness,  painfully 
bright,  and  yet  unutterably  weary. 

Tricotrin'had  seen  that  same  form  oftentimes  since  he  had 
Been  it  first  under  the  tawny  sail  of  the  Loirais  hay-boat :  in 
dark,  quaint,  old-world  nooks  of  man-forgotten  towns;  in  the  hot 
yellow  glare  of  southern  cities  at  noon  ;  on  the  olive-shadowed 
roads  of  the  Biviera ;  in  the  great  brown  cumbrous  barges,  on 
rivers  crowded  with  summer-soil ;  in  the  deep  glow  of  cool,  dim^ 
silent  churches,  with  the  amber  shadows  and  the  yellow  lights 
sleeping  on  their  noiseless  footways :  seen  it  ever  in  the  same 
wandering  quest,  ever  in  the  same  mute  solitude. 
;  His  voice  rang  through  the  frosty  air :  '  Bruno] ' 

The  sailor  paused,  and  looked  around  with  a  vague  memory 
in  his  eyes,  in  a  certain  sense  he  had  grown  to  recognise  that 
yoice  better  than  any  other's,  though  he  would  glide  away  from 
all  companionship  and  suffer  no  pursuit.  He  knew  it,  something 
as  the  dog  whose  heart  is  in  his  own  dead  master's  grave  will 

2  A 
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know  a  voice  that  ever  speaks  tenderly  to  him,  and  never  seeka 
to  draw  him  away  from  the  tomb. 

Tricotrin  laid  one  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

4  You  have  not  found  her  ?  *  He  had  learned  that  it  was  moro 
merciful  to  treat  the  delusion  as  a  truth. 

The  sailor's  eyes  turned  on  him  with  a  look  as  bewildered 
and  as  utterly  heart-broken  as  the  eyes  of  the  dog  at  the  grave 
of  his  master. 

'  Not  yet.     It  is  long — it  is  long.' 

A  great  sigh  shook  him  as  he  spoke.  It  was  long ;  it  was 
over  twenty  years. 

'  The  years  pass  swiftly,'  Tricotrin  answered  him,  with  the 
grave  gentleness  which  had  won  him  something  like  trust  and 
love  even  from  this  poor  hunted  stupefied  mind.  '  The  years 
bring  us  age.  May  it  not  be  she  is  dead  ?  ' 

*  No ;  that  is  not  possible.  If  she  were  dead  her  soul  would" 
come  to  me.' 

Bruno's  eyes  were  bright  with  this  strange  faith,  which  lived 
in  him  and  could  not  be  stirred ;  this  faith  which  was  the  tem- 
pest-tossed relic  of  that  barbaric  creed  of  his  childhood,  which 
drew  his  tired  steps  to  the  altars  of  the  churches  in  a  vague 
worship,  half  superstition,  half  heart-sickness. 

Tricotrin  looked  on  him  in  silence.  What  words  would  allay 
this  hopeless  grief,  or  dull  this  endless  loss  ?  Her  soul ! — the 
soul  of  that  soulless  thing,  who  had  but  senses  and  passions,  and 
who  had  no  god  but  the  gods  of  gold  and  of  lust ! 

'  I  thought  I  saw  her — look  yon  ! '  whispered  Bruno  suddenly, 
while  his  voice  sank  very  low.  '  Last  night,  a  few  hours  agone, 
I  came  on  a  place  where  the  men  and  the  women  dance  on  the 
ice,  and  the  torches  burn,  and  the  sledge-bells  ring,  and  the 
great  trees  are  all  alive  with  fire  and  silver.  You  call  it  the 
wood  of  Boulogne.  "Well,  I  thought  that  I  saw  her — through 
a  casement  in  that  wooden  house  on  the  lake,  where  the  lights 
glitter  all  night ;  where  the  devil  sits  laughing  to  see  men  do  his 
work.  It  was  her  face ;  it  was  among  many.  They  were  shout- 
ing and  singing  and  pouring  red  wine  down  their  throats  ;  and 
the  face  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  her  eyes — O  yes,  with 
her  eyes.  But  do  you  know  what  looked  through  them  ?  A 
devil!  Through  her  eyes  he  gibed  me  and  mocked  me  and 
vaunted  his  vice  and  his  lusts.  Then  I  knew  that  Satanus  had 
bade  him  take  her  likeness  to  tempt  and  to  torture  me ;  and  I 
had  strength  to  flee.  I  fled  all  night  through  the  woods, 
through  the  darkness,  through  the  ice  and  the  snow.  "Will  it 
be  so  in  hell?  "Will  they  curse  us  by  putting  their  vileness  IB 
we  know  purest  and  loveliest  ? ' 
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He  paused  abruptly.  The  man  who  heard  him  stood  silent, 
touched  with  a  pity  beyond  all  words. 

The  devil  the  forsaken  husband  had  beheld  had  been  tlio 
woman  whom  he  believed  pure  and  unsoiled  as  the  snow  that 
fell  round  them. 

'  Come  with  me,  Bruno/  he  said  softly ;  '  come  with  me,  if 
for  to-night  only.  You  are  cold  and  fevered  and  worn  out ;  you 
are  ill,  though  you  know  it  not.  Come.' 

The  sailor  shook  his  head,  with  the  dogged  dreamy  resolve 
settling  over  his  gaze. 

'  I  am  not  ill  ;  and  I  must  seek  her/ 

'  But  you  have  sought  her  so  long,' 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  long — how  long  I  cannot  count ;  but  that  is  no 
matter,  you  know.  When  I  find  her  we  shall  forget  that.  I  must 
not  rest.  I  would  not  sleep,  but  that  sleep  comes  on  me  at  last, 
and  kills  me  body  and  brain.  I  never  sleep  but  just  at  the  dawn. 
I  cannot  tell  why ;  but  I  feel  she  is  in  less  peril  when  the  sun 
first  breaks.  All  things  are  waking  ;  and  they  are  merciful 
— the  beasts  and  the  birds  ;  there  is  mercy  in  their  e}'es  that 
no  men  have — but  you ;  and  they  suffer :  that  makes  them 
pitiful.' 

He  paused  once  more,  the  strange,  wild,  tender  thoughts 
straying  through  the  chaos  of  his  shattered  reason. 

'  Come,'  urged  Tricotrin  gently.  *  "We  will  seek  her  toge- 
ther.' 

But  Bruno  drew  away. 

'  No — no — no,'  he  said  absently  ;  '  I  must  be  alone— always 
alone.  You  see,  we  do  not  know  where  she  is :  she  may  he  ill 
and  desolate,  or  a  beggar  mayhap  ;  she  must  be  like  a  stray  lamb 
on  a  bleak  mountain  side,  alone  in  the  width  of  the  world ;  and 
you  know  the  lamb  will  only  come  to  the  shepherd's  voice ; 
another's  scares  her.  And  something  tells  me  I  am  near  to  her 
now ;  the  end  will  soon  come.' 

There  was  a  light  like  the  pale  radiance  from  stars  upon  his 
brown  attenuated  features ;  but  the  stars  were  not  shining ;  the 
sky  abovehead  was  black  with  leaden  snow-burdened  clouds ; 
the  light  was  the  light  of  a  martyr's  hope — holy,  pure, 
divine. 

He  moved  swiftly  away,  with  a  backward  gesture  of  the 
hand,  mournful,  appealing,  commanding,  that  entreated  not  to 
be  followed,  and  that  could  not  be  disobeyed.  His  footsteps 
fell  silent  on  the  softness  of  the  snow  ;  his  form  glided  away  like 
a  wraith,  soon  lost  in  the  hush  and  the  gloom. 

Tricotrin  stood  long  and  looked  back  at  the  vault  of  darkness 
into  Whi«K  HA  Karl  passed.  2  A.  2 
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1  Twenty-four  years ! '  he  thought.  *  And  he  has  never 
•wearied  !  What  is  my  bitterness  beside  his  ?  ' 

Then  he  went  onward,  back  to  the  gayer  quarters  of  the 
town  j  and  as  he  went,  he  passed  the  open  portals  of  a  world- 
famous  theatre.  The  flood  of  gaslight  streamed  out  upon  the 
dazzling  snow ;  the  audience  poured  out  with  it,  in  a  flood  of 
glowing  colour.  The  throng  was  full  of  laughter,  and  all  their 
voices  were  singing  snatches  of  a  new  mirthful  carol  of  Auber, 
heard  within  that  night  for  the  first  time,  and  bright  as  the 
wines  and  the  loves  that  it  chanted. 

'  How  she  sang,  how  she  acted,  how  she  danced  ! '  shouted  a 
student.  *  She  is  as  lovely  as  ever  she  was,  is  Coriolis  !  ' 


CHAPTEE  XLIH. 

1  LOVE,  love  I  always  of  love !  how  tired  I  am  of  it ! '  she 
thought,  casting  aside  the  latest  of  the  many  letters  that  vainly 
wooed  to  new  nuptials  the  Duchesse  de  Lira. 

A  poet  dying  in  a  garret,  a  revolutionist  pining  in  a  dungeon, 
a  man  heart-sick  with  foiled  ambition,  a  woman  scourged  from 
the  world's  pleasure  by  the  world's  opprobrium,  a  wife  with  no 
sphere  save  the  narrow  space  that  her  hearth-fire  lit, — these 
might  need  it,  these  might  glorify  it.  But  she!  what  had  she 
to  do  with  this  comrade  of  beggars,  this  consoler  of  transgressors? 
It  was  an  incense  that  perfumed  her  path,  a  wreath  that  her  foot 
trod  in  passing,  a  passion-flower  that  was  twisted  among  the  gold 
and  gems  of  her  diadem — no  more.  What  cause  had  she  to 
stoop  and  share  a  thing  so  common  and  so  commonplace,  that 
touched  the  lips  of  gipsy -girls,  and  smiled  from  the  eyes  of 
artists'  mistresses,  and  sang  its  songs  under  cottage  eaves,  and 
made  fair  the  dreams  of  toil-worn  peasants  ?  This  talc,  told 
so  continuously  on  her  ear,  grew  very  wearisome.  It  was  a 
melodious  monotone ;  but  its  changeless  monotone  was  tire- 
some. 

Love  had  indeed  done  all  things  for  her.  It  had  been  around 
her  all  her  life ;  her  servitor  who  ministered  uncomplainingly  to 
all  caprices  ;  her  treasure-house  from  which  she  drew  what  she 
would ;  her  wishing-ring  whereby  all  the  powers  and  joys  of  ail 
exceeding  greatness  hadbecome  hers,  and  overborne  the  accident 
that  had  cast  her,  a  bastard  or  a  changeling,  upon  fate.  But  she 
held  it  in  gay,  languid,  light  contempt.  It  was  a  thing  so  easily 
won  with  a  careless  smile;  it  was  so  easy  to  retain  by  an  indc* 
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lent  word  ;  it  was  a  spaniel  as  fawning  and  faithful  under  blows 
as  under  caresses ;  in  fine,  it  was  such  a  fool,  that  she  held  it  in 
scorn,  like  all  things  cheaply  purchased ;  and  although  it  was 
her  one  great  creditor,  without  which  she  had  been  bankrupt 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  jail  of  bitter  circumstance  and  hard  desti- 
tution, she  scarcely  gave  it  a  grateful  memory — never  a  reve. 
rential  thought. 

She  esteemed  it  as  his  mistress — beautiful,  callous,  exacting, 
avaricious,  contemptuous — will  esteem  the  man  who  gives  her 
all  she  has,  and  is  content  with  all  her  wayward  moods,  and 
adores  her  so  blindly  that  he  never  perceives  that  he  is  only  her 
tool,  her  purse,  her  dupe.  To  need  love  one  must  need  sym- 
pathy. Sympathy  was  indifferent  to  her;  she  was  perfectly 
successful,  and  success  is  sufficient  for  itself. 

The  lying  murmurs  of  the  slanderous  world  had  attributed 
many  loves  to  this  woman,  so  magnificent,  so  young,  so  seduc- 
tive, so  tempted,  so  negligent  of  her  lord,  and  so  early  widowed. 
But  that  world  was  at  fault,  as  its  conclusions  most  often  are : 
she  had  never  loved.  She  only  loved  herself ;  and  so  fair  was 
the  sovereign  whom  her  mirrors  displayed  to  her,  that  she  had 
never  once  felt  inclined  to  change  the  allegiance.  In  one  senso, 
indeed,  she  had  loved  the  man  whom  she  had  voluntarily  fatf- 
saken — loved  him  with  a  fondness  and  a  strength  she  had  newSr 
otherwise  known.  But  that  affection  had  never  been  strong 
enough  to  combat  the  sunny  selfishness  in  her  ;  and  for  several 
years  it  had  been  so  commingled  with  self-reproach,  distasteful 
humiliation,  remorse,  and  the  consciousness  of  ingratitude,  that 
she  had  grown  to  thrust  it  away  from  her  as  often  as  it  moved 
her. 

She  was  dreamily  but  entirely  content  where  she  reclined, 
with  the  fire-  and  the  wax-light  playing  on  her ;  they  who  are 
thus  but  seldom  recur  to  the  past.  The  fruit  we  have  eaten  ifl 
only  sweet  in  its  recollection  when  that  which  our  hand  holds 
is  bitter  and  rotten,  and  on  the  boughs  of  our  orchard  there  is 
no  blossom  that  promises  fresh  wealth  for  the  spring. 

She  had  so  many  things  of  which  to  think.  Past  scenes  of 
triumph  in  gorgeous  old  palaces  of  Vienna  and  of  Rome ;  presen/ 
days  of  empire  in  this  peerless  Paris  where  she  reigned.  Tret 
sures  of  art  and  of  beauty  ;  of  the  looms  of  India  and  the  jewels 
of  Asia ;  of  painter  and  poet  and  musician ;  of  land  and  water 
and  castle-crowned  landscape,  that  were  all  inalienably  hers. 
Caprices  which,  if  she  had  them  to-night,  would  become  the 
fashion  to-morrow.  Ambitions  for  rule,  for  dominance,  for  the 
celebrity  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  salon,  which  were  suffi- 
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cient  to  give  zest  and  pleasure  to  the  passing  of  life  with  the 
aroma  of  some  one  thing  attainable,  though  as  yet  unattained. 
All  these  floated  in  gorgeous  hues  through  her  thoughts,  as, 
when  she  had  been  a  child,  had  done  the  tales  of  the  fairiea 
when  she  had  watched  a  flock  of  blue  warblers  flash  in  azure 
through  the  sunshine. 

She  had  youth,  she  had  wealth,  she  had  power,  and  do- 
minion, and  freedom,  and  success  ;  what  room  could  there  be 
for  remembrance  of  a  long-buried  time  when  she  had  been 
nameless,  and  homeless,  and  motherless,  and  friendless  also, 
save  for  one  friend  who  never  begrudged,  never  reproached, 
never  wearied  ? 

Once,  in  the  allurement  that  the  actress  possessed  for  her,  he 
had  dreaded  for  her  with  a  terrible  fear  the  life  of  temptation,  of 
seduction,  of  diamond-crowned  evil,  of  those  women  whose  love- 
liness is  as  the  curling  snake  which  clings  but  to  destroy,  and 
whose  sweetness  is  as  the  poisoned  honey  culled  from  the  bril- 
liancy of  African  flowers.  If  she  had  gone  to  it, — gone  through 
its  glittering  portals  to  its  bitter  end,  and  known  shame  and 
starvation,  and  the  painted  misery  that  shrinks  even  from  the 
pitiful  eyes  of  the  street-dog, — she  would  have  remembered 
better  far,  and  the  days  of  her  childhood  would  have  been  to  her 
even  as  a  paradise  whose  closed  gates  were  guarded  by  a  flaming 
sword,  and  whose  light  would  have  looked  as  the  light  of  eternal 
suns  that  could  never  again  stream  on  her.  In  her  wretchedness 
and  desolation  he  would  have  been  remembered  and  avenged; 
in  her  joy  he  had  no  place. 

Beside  these  letters  of  the  passion  which  she  mocked,  she 
had  much  correspondence  to  glance  through,  where  she  sat  in 
her  dressing-chamber  resting  for  a  half-hour,  ere  she  should 
attire  herself  for  a  costume-ball  at  one  of  the  embassies. 
From  the  last  of  such  entertainments  she  had  been  summoned 
to  find  a  husband  lying  dead  in  his  great  Roman  palace,  whose 
latest  word  had  been,  *  Do  not  spoil  her  pleasure.' 

But  of  this  she  did  not  think. 

One  letter  she  perused  a  little  more  earnestly  than  she  did 
those  of  honeyed  flattery  or  eager  worship  ;  it  wo,s  from  her 
steward  at  her  chateau  in  the  south.  It  was  full  of  humble 
apology  and  regret  at  having  been  unable  to  execute  her  most 
august  commands. 

'  Unable  to  make  my  theatre  in  the  south  court ! '  she  mur- 
mured aloud,  as  she  read.  '  Intolerable !  If  he  cannot  obey 
me  in  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  I  will  displace  him  with 
aome  one  who  will.' 
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A  lino  farther  down  caught  her  sight.  She  saw  that  the 
command  lie  herein  referred  to  was  touching,  not  the  new  theatre 
for  her  autumnal  gathering,  but  the  old  truffle-hunter,  Aubin 
Ealcor.  The  steward  wrote  that  he  had  been  found  dead  on  his 
bed  of  leaves  that  morning.  The  steward  regretted  that  death 
should  have  been  so  discourteous  as  to  precede  and  prevent 
madnme's  wishes  ;  but  death  was  such  a  democrat,  it  would  not 
even  respect  madame's  orders.  The  steward  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  theatre  in  the  south  court  should  assuredly  be  ready  in 
fche  autumn,  as  madame  desired.  Death  could  not  interfere  in 
this  case ;  for  if  it  carried  off  a  workman,  he  would  with  ease  be 
supplied.  Providence  was  bountiful,  and  made  labourers  inva- 
riably in  excess  of  work. 

'  Poor  old  man — ifc  is  a  pity  ! '  she  thought.  '  But  I  am  glad 
the  theatre  is  sure  to  be  ready.  There  are  glass  houses  by  mil- 
lions ;  but  no  one  has  had  a  glass  theatre.  It  will  illuminate  so 
well,  and  sparkle  all  over  like  a  crystal/ 

She  cast  his  letter  after  the  others,  and  went  to  the  ap- 
parelling of  her  charms,  on  which  she  expended  so  many  hours 
of  her  time,  so  many  seasons  of  her  meditation,  in  the  same 
pleasure  with  which  she  had  gazed  at  the  necklet  of  the  Prince 
Faineant  when  all  the  little,  chirping,  waking  birds  beneath 
the  eaves  had  seemed  to  tell  her  there  was  naught  so  fair  as 
she  on  earth. 

Princes  and  nobles  told  her  that  sweet  story  now ;  but  it 
had  lost  little  of  the  charm  it  had  possessed  in  the  swallows' 
first  telling. 

She  was  neither  ignorant  nor  of  slight  intellect,  as  most  vain 
women  are.  She  had  alike  intelligence  and  wit  of  an  unusual 
keenness ;  but  she  was  for  all  that  the  vainest  of  all  living 
things.  She  adored  herself;  she  delighted  in  that  exquisite 
face  of  hers  to  which  she  owed  all  her  captivity  of  the  world. 
She  would  draw  the  heavy  burnished  gold  of  her  tresses  through 
her  hands ;  she  would  turn  her  head  over  her  shoulder  and 
glance  at  herself,  Narcissus-like;  she  would  gaze  into  the 
slumbrous  night-like  depths  of  her  eyes  with  a  never-ceasing 
pride  and  rejoicing  in  her  own  loveliness. 

Painters  and  sculptors  had  reproduced  it  in  every  manifold 
phase ;  but  it  was  the  one  thing  of  which  she  never  wearied — 
the  only  thing. 

And  she  required  it  this  night  to  be  at  its  utmost  height ; 
she  desired  it  to  be  beyond  even  its  accustomed  measure  ;  she 
wanted  it  to  dazzle,  enchain,  subdue,  appeal,  inflame,  astonish, 
and  subjugate  at  once,  and  in  even  an  unwonted  force.  Fop — 
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this  night  alone  for  the  first  time — she  knew  that  she  would 
meet  the  man  who,  looking  at  her  on  the  grape- wagon  of  the 
harvest-feast,  had  said, 

'  She  cannot  be  of  the  people !  * 

She  had  never  met  him  hitherto,  although  the  repute  of  hia 
fame  had  often  come  to  her.  Those  who  had  guarded  her  life 
had  avoided  him,  not  allowing  her  to  divine  any  intent  or  per* 
ceive  any  purpose  in  their  so  doing.  She  had  been  little  in 
her  own  country,  not  at  all  in  his ;  and  for  several  years  he 
had  been  absent  in  the  gilded  exile  of  a  great  state  duty,  that 
he  had  accepted  and  executed  in  onerous  service  to  his  nation. 

But  she  had  remembered  him  with  a  curious  tenacity  of  re- 
membrance, in  a  creature  so  prone  to  swiftest  oblivion  of  all 
things.  She  had  listened  with  eagerness  to  whatever  rumour 
had  said  of  him,  playing  with  his  name  as  it  will  ever  do  with 
names  once  made  of  mark.  She  had  often  wished,  with  a 
curious  mingling  of  fear  and  of  desire,  that  he  should  return 
from  his  rule  in  the  East,  and  cross  her  path  once  more. 

She  had  no  fear  that  recognition  of  her  would  ever  awake  in 
him.  She  was  too  utterly  changed,  even  if  it  had  been  possible 
that  any  memory  of  a  child  seen  once  on  a  summer  evening 
could  remain  with  a  man  who  was  occupied  with  the  full, 
earnest,  arduous,  and  lofty  career  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist. 
But  she  knew  that  she  herself  could  never  entirely  banish  the 
remembrance  of  how  he  had  seen  her ;  of  how  she  had  wan- 
dered through  his  picture-galleries,  a  nameless  child ;  of  how 
she  had  sat  in  his  farm-servants'  dairy  chambers,  and  eaten  of 
their  honey  and  their  bread,  like  any  cowherd's  daughter. 

She  knew  that  she  could  never  wholly  forget  this  ;  and  the 
remembrance  was  acute  suffering  to  her. 

She  would  go  into  his  presence  the  sovereign  of  his  world—- 
his equal,  nay,  his  superior  in  rank — a  beautiful,  haughty, 
courted,  idolised  woman  ;  and  she  would  always  remember 
that  if  only  one  of  the  lowest  labourers  on  his  land  could  re- 
cognise her  and  tell  him  the  simple  truth,  he  would  know  that 
in  all  her  omnipotence  and  with  all  her  attainments  she  wns 
little  better,  after  all,  than  a  living  Ho  to  the  world  that  adored 
her. 

They  had  never  met ;  they  were  to  meet  this  night.  And 
for  that  cause  she  aspired  to  make  her  beauty  look  even  more 
than  mortal,  and  for  the  sole  time  since  she  had  seen  her 
child's  face  mirrored  in  the  brown  depths  of  the  Loire  was 
tempted  to  be  almost  discontented  with  that  gracious  and 
prodigal  gift,  and  to  desire  that  it  should  even  be  something 
yet  more  splendid  than  it  wn«u 
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Why  did  she  want  this  ?  She  could  not  have  told.  Ha 
would  not  know — never  could  know — that  when  he  should 
look  upon  her  now  he  should  see  the  same  features  that  he 
had  once  praised  when  he  had  ridden  at  evening  among  the 
vine-fields  of  his  own  lands. 

But  she  knew ;  and  she  wanted  to  come  with  all  the  glory 
and  magnificence  of  an  empress  before  the  man  who  had  seen 
her  last  as  a  peasant  child  upon  a  vintage-wagon. 

Proud  as  she  was,  Viva's  was  only  half  the  pride  of  the  born 
patrician  ;  the  other  half  was  the  pride  of  the  Pompadours,  of 
the  Cabaruses,  of  the  Theodosias,  who  have  sprung  from  the 
darkness  of  obscurity  into  the  blaze  of  power.  Her  rank  had 
grown  as  natural  to  her  as  it  is  to  any  legitimate  sovereign ; 
yet  it  was  perpetually  marvellous  to  her,  as  it  never  can  be  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  possession  and  dignity  from  their  birth 
upward. 

In  one  of  the  reception-chambers  of  the  palace  to  which  she 
went  that  night,  a  knot  of  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of 
nations  were  standing  conversing  at  the  moment  of  her  en- 
trance. 

One  of  them  leaned  his  arm  on  an  ebony  cabinet,  and  was 
turned  slightly  away  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  thronged  rooms. 
He  was  of  lofty  and  slender  stature ;  very  fair,  with  a  grave, 
passionless  beauty  of  feature,  and  an  exceeding  serenity  and 
pride  of  bearing, — a  man  to  be  singled  out  by  the  most  careless 
spectator,  whether  in  the  press  of  a  street  crowd  or  the  glitter 
of  a  throne-room ;  a  man  who  bore  all  the  impress  of  one  who 
had  played  a  high  part,  and  held  a  high  name  among  the  world's 
leaders. 

The  ministers  speaking  with  him  paused  and  broke  off  their 
discourse,  and  glanced  through  the  rooms. 

*  There  she  is,'  said  one  of  them.    '  Did  you  ever  see  so  mag- 
nificent a  creature  ?' 

4 1  cannot  tell.     Her  beauty  remains  only  a  rumour  to  me.' 

*  "What !     You  have  never  met  her  ?' 

'  Never.  I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  that  I  have,  I  confess, 
somewhat  avoided  this  marvel,  the  catalogue  of  whose  charms 
has  so  often  wearied  me,  and  whose  caprices  I  have  known  to 
interfere  with  the  most  serious  deliberations.' 

'You  are  prejudiced.  Wait  until  you  have  seen  this  sor- 
ceress. You  do  not  know  until  then  how  beautiful  a  woman 
can  be/ 

1  Surely  ?     I  have  seen  so  many  beautiful  women.' 

He  spoke  with  a  smiles  but  with  a  certain  incredulous  indif- 
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ference  to  the  subject  which  he  was  too  courteous  to  express. 
Also,  it  was  true  that  he  had  avoided,  at  such  times  as  he  had 
been  near  her  presence,  this  women  of  whom  they  spoke.  He 
had  heard  nothing  of  her  that  attracted  him ;  much  that  repelled. 
Her  coquetry,  her  coldness,  her  neglect  of  her  husband,  her  im- 
perious volatile  caprices,  her  wayward  exercise  of  her  wide 
power,  her  absolute  abandonment  to  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  pleasure, — all  these  repulsed  his  taste  in  women. 

'You  are  sceptical,'  said  one  of  the  statesmen  beside  him. 
'  Look  there,  then,  and  believe.' 

He  turned  his  head,  and  looked  as  they  bade  him. 

Among  the  brilliant  throng  he  saw  her,  diamond-crowned, 
diamond-winged,  with  a  troop  of  little  children  of  the  highest 
races  in  the  land  playing  before  her  and  behind  her  as  elves  and 
fairies,  as  Pucks,  Peas-blossoms,  Cobwebs,  and  all  the  joyous 
band  of  Oberon,  scattering  lilies  and  laburnums,  carnations  and 
camelias,  in  her  path.  It  was  summer  still  for  her  and  them, 
though  out  in  the  streets  an  aged  woman  froze  to  death  in  an 
archway,  from  snow  and  from  starvation. 

1  She  is  beautiful,  indeed !'  said  Estmere,  under  his  breath. 

At  that  moment  she  passed  close  by  him,  in  the  midst  of  her 
laughing  cherubic  fairies ;  and  their  glances  met. 

She  saw  once  more  the  blue,  tranquil,  thoughtful  eyes,  that 
she  had  likened  in  her  childhood  to  those  of  Arthur  of  England 
— eyes  that  she  had  never  forgotten.  And  in  her  own  there 
came  a  look  of  recognition,  over  her  face  passed  a  flush  of  sur- 

Rrise,  of  pleasure,  and  of  apprehension,  all  commingled.  The 
>ok  was  gone,  the  warmth  was  faded,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had  come  ;  but  he  had  caught  them — he  who,  to  his  own  know- 
ledge, never  had  beheld  her.  Others  saw  them  also,  and  thought, 
*  Is  it  true  that  they  have  never  met  before  ?' 

She  floated  past  him  in  all  the  magnificence  of  her  pageant : 
he  never  dreamed  that,  once  ere  then,  looking  at  her  when  she 
had  sat  crowned  with  grape-leaves  by  the  peasantry  upon  his 
lands,  he  had  said  of  her,  '  She  cannot  be  of  the  people.' 

The  air  of  the  world  she  dwelt  in  transfigures  like  the  breath 
of  the  forest,  and  changes  the  wild-flower  spray  as  though  by 
magic  into  a  glittering,  chill,  exquisite  thing,  dazzling  as  dia- 
monds. But  is  the  flower's  fragrance  any  longer  left  ? 

A  whilo  later,  and  his  presentation  to  her  was  offered  in  such 
fashion  that  he  had  no  power  left  for  the  discourtesy  of  refusal : 
and  as  he  bent  before  her  and  spoke  in  the  melodious  chill  tones 
that  she  still  remembered,  she  could  not,  with  all  her  self-com- 
mand, retain  the  perfect  calm  and  negligence  of  her  accustomed 
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manner.  And  he,  a  man  far  too  high-souled  for  vanity,  and  far 
too  wearied  to  seek  for  conquest,  wondered  to  himself  what  in- 
terest he  could  possess  for  this  patrician  coquette,  to  whom  he 
was  wholly  a  stranger. 

He  lingered  a  very  brief  while  beside  her ;  and  passed  onward, 
resigning  his  place  to  her  more  eager  courtiers ;  for  the  first 
time  she  had  failed  to  see  admiration  in  the  glance  that  had 
fallen  on  her,  for  the  first  time  a  chilliness  of  disappointed 
expectation  touched  her. 

'  The  instinct  of  my  childhood  was  a  just  one :  he  alone  looks 
"  great,"  '  she  thought ;  and  in  her  soul  she  felt  with  bitterness, 
'  And  he  alone  sees  no  beauty  in  me  !' 

She  often  looked  for  him  that  night,  but  she  saw  him  no  more. 
He  had  quitted  the  palace  very  early. 

'Is  she  not  perfect?'  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  asked  him 
that  night. 

Estmere  had  answered,  '  No.' 

1  No  !      What  does  she  lack,  then  ?  ' 

'  Feeling.     That  woman  lives  only  for  herself.' 

And  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  they  met  thus :  and 
he  greeted  her  and  avoided  her  thus,  with  that  ceremonious 
courtesy  which  is  chillier  than  any  rudeness  or  bitterness. 
Seeing  him  continually  she  yet  saw  nothing  of  him.  If  he 
had  any  sentiment  toward  her,  it  was  aversion  rather  than 
homage  j  yet,  from  the  high-bred  serenity  of  his  habitual 
manner,  she  could  not  extract  so  much  flattery  as  would  have 
even  been  found  in  censure  or  in  insolence.  He  simply 
neglected  her:  keener  affront,  harder  offence,  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  against  her. 

The  exception  of  this  one  man  from  her  subjugation  moved 
her  to  more  interest  in  him  than  she  ever  felt  for  any  of  those 
who  had  been  fooled  by  her  glance  and  made  wretched  by  her 
word.  Although  she,  from  a  certain  lofty  pride  in  her,  had 
been  utterly  untouched  by  any  of  the  passion  she  inspired,  she 
had  never  restrained  herself  from  the  fullest  exercise  of  her 
sway  over  men's  souls ;  she  had  never  forborne  from  using  the 
power  that  her  beauty  bestowed  on  her,  using  it  with  the  utter- 
most witchery  and  enhancement  that  weire  possible.  She  had 
seen  the  extremes  of  passion,  of  devotion,  of  despair :  she  had 
studied  the  natures  of  her  many  lovers,  till  she  had  gained  ag 
deep  an  insight  into  their  weakness  as  Coriolis  herself  could 
have  attained.  And  Estmere  alone  escaped  her, — the  only 
man  whom  she  had  been  tempted  to  meet  with  interest,  to 
treat  with  reverence  1 
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Nor  could  she  have  her  vengeance  for  his  neglect  by  mockery 
of  him,  by  disdain  for  him.  He  was  as  far  removed  from  her 
satire  as  he  was  from  her  seductions.  There  was  that  about 
him  which  hushed  the  vengeful  ironies  that  rose  to  her  lips. 
He  had  an  influence  over  her  that  she  could  not  resist,  even 
while  his  studious  avoidance  of  her  most  deeply  incensed  and 
mortified  her. 

He  was  'great/  as  her  childish  fancy  had  felt.  Not  by 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  honour,  in  which  very  many  of  her  present 
world  could  far  excel,  and  almost  all  could  equal,  him ;  but  by 
the  force  of  natural  character,  which  gave  an  unstudied  great- 
ness to  all  his  thoughts,  motives,  and  actions;  which  lent  a 
perfect  and  harmonious  repose  to  his  slightest  words  and 
movements;  which  rendered  everything  that  was  unworthy, 
insincere,  untrue,  or  exaggerated  impossible  to  him ;  and  which 
made  base  things  show  their  baseness,  lying  lips  halt  in  their 
falsehood,  and  unreal  pretensions  sink  to  their  due  insignificance 
before  him.  He  was  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  leader ;  and 
was  great  in  all  these;  but  greater  in  nothing  than  in  the 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  life,  public  and  private ;  just, 
sincere,  incapable  of  time-service,  indifferent  to  every  splendid 
bribe,  gentle  of  temper,  if  severe  in  judgment,  he  won  the 
reverence  of  all  who  came  near  his  influence,  and  was  honoured 
even  by  the  foes  who  resented  the  proud  silence  of  his  tem- 
perament and  the  patrician  tenets  of  his  code. 

And  it  was  precisely  this  character  which  attracted  the 
mutinous,  brilliant,  uncertain,  and  imperious  nature  of  this 
capricious  and  wayward  woman.  She  was  in  her  sweetest 
moods  when  he  was  near ;  she  gave  him  her  gayest  wit,  her 
airiest  grace,  her  fairest  smiles,  and  her  most  dazzling  radiance ; 
— all  in  vain. 

Not  the  coldest  word  of  admiration  ever  passed  his  lips  to 
her;  and  she  never  once  could  change  the  calm,  passionless, 
grave  regard  of  the  deep-blue  meditative  eyes  that  were  like 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Augustus. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

IN  a  miserable  garret  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Odeon  a  boy  of 
eighteen  lay  on  his  little  truckle-bed,  prostrate  with  ague  and 
with  fever. 
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Although  the  winter  had  stolen  into  earliest  spring,  the 
weather  was  still  bitter,  and  full  of  snow  and  ice,  and  sweeping 
northern  winds.  The  youth  suffered  greatly.  He  was  an  art- 
student  ;  the  seventh  son  of  a  poor  widowed  woman,  who  kept 
a  wretched  wine  and  tobacco-shop  in  the  extreme  east  of 
France.  He  could  have  had  no  help  from  her  if  he  had  asked 
for  it,  and  he  was  too  proud  and  too  tender  of  heart  to  ask, 
choosing  rather  to  perish  in  this  Paris,  that  had  been  the  Eden 
of  his  desires,  than  to  take  one  copper  fraction  from  that  scanty 
store  of  his  helpless  mother.  He  dreamed  divine  dreams  of  his 
own  future,  of  the  honours  he  would  win,  of  the  medals  he  would 
bear  off,  of  the  pictures  he  would  paint,  of  the  prize  he  would 
earn  that  would  send  him  to  study  amid  the  greatness  of 
Borne ;  and,  meantime,  he  ornamented  sweetmeat-boxes,  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  in  such  days  as  his  tertian  ague  left  him 
free,  and  endured  the  daily  agonies  that  killed  Gilbert  and 
Hegisippe  Moreau,  and  still  kill  their  kind — lads  that  an 
imperial  nation  has  no  time  to  count. 

He  was  very  ill,  very  miserable,  very  lonely ;  he  was  of  a 
shy  and  silent  temper,  and  had  made  no  friends.  His  last 
coin  was  gone ;  he  was  too  tortured  by  his  disease  to  work. 
He  thought  he  should  die,  and  die  alone.  And  at  eighteen 
both  death  and  solitude  are  hard. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  a  knock  at  his  door — glad  even  though 
it  were  but  his  landlord,  to  whom  he  owed  rent,  come  again  to 
curse  him  for  a  sickly  beggar.  When  he  saw  who  it  was  that 
entered,  his  hollow  eyes  lightened  with  an  exceeding  joy. 

*  It  is  you ! '  he  said  softly,  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  content 
and  gratitude. 

His  visitant  came  up  to  him,  and  smiled,  and  spoke  pleasant, 
soothing,  cheerful  words,  and  let  a  little  black  monkey  leap 
out  of  his  arms  and  play  her  antics  on  the  pallet  till  they 
brought  a  wan  laughter  on  to  the  boy's  white  cracked  lips. 
Then  he  thrust  some  billets  of  wood  that  he  had  brought  under 
his  arm  into  the  empty  stove,  and  set  light  to  them,  and  flung 
open  the  lattice  for  the  cold  but  crisp  air  to  enter;  he  poured 
some  rich  wine  out  of  a  flask  he  had  in  his  pocket  into  a  tin 
pot,  and  heated  it  when  the  wood  had  caught  flame ;  he  gave  it 
to  the  lad  upon  the  bed,  with  spices  simmering  in  it,  and  a 
fresh  roll  of  white  flour  to  eat  with  it.  Finally,  he  sat  himself 
down  beside  the  one  little  deal-table,  on  which  the  brushes, 
and  colours,  and  boxes  waiting  for  ornamentation  stood,  and 
drew  one  of  the  sweetmeat-trunks  to  him,  and  began  to  paint 
on  it,  and  gild  its  sides,  and  make  it  gay  with  flowers  and 
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and  birds,  expending  on  it  all  the  fair  conceits  of  a  luxuriant 
fancy. 

The  youth  lay  still  and  watched  him  with  all  the  gratitude 
he  was  too  weak  to  utter  in  speech. 

Seven  times  in  two  weeks  had  his  saviour  come  thus ;  and 
restored  life  to  him  ;  and  done  his  labour  for  him ;  and  brought 
him  the  coins  of  his  wage;  had  silenced  the  wrath  and  the 
complaints  of  the  landlord ;  and  spoken  of  the  coming  spring, 
and  of  the  healing  it  would  bear  upon  its  wings.  Spoken,  too, 
of  a  cottage  that  he  knew  in  the  village  of  Barbizan,  where,  for 
a  trifle  a  week,  a  lad  might  be  housed  and  fed,  and  watch  the 
great  painters  in  their  holiday,  and  have  around  him  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  forest  air,  and  see  the  primroses  bud  forth 
from  among  the  moss,  and  the  rabbits  steal  among  the  fern, 
and  the  tender  leaves  of  the  oaks  unfold  in  the  bright  young 
year. 

And  when  he  had  tried  to  thank  him,  and  to  ask  him  who 
he  was  and  whence  he  came,  his  redeemer  had  laughed  a  little, 
and  answered  only : 

'Tut!— I  am  Tricotrin.' 

And  the  boy,  though  but  a  new-comer  into  the  city,  had 
known  all  that  the  name  spoke ;  and  had  asked  no  more. 

His  friend  sat  there  through  half  the  day,  painting  the  lids 
of  the  boxes,  wasting  on  them,  a  hundred  delicate  graces,  a 
hundred  grotesque  fancies,  a  hundred  forms  of  loveliness  and 
picturesqueness :  because  when  genius  abides  in  a  man  it  will 
never  let  him  do  aught  ill,  but  will  ever  thrust  itself  out  in  any 
work  of  his  hand,  be  it  of  the  simplest  or  the  slightest. 

He  was  only  painting  on  sugar-boxes  that  would  be  sold  for 
tenpence  a  piece.  But  the  creative  power  in  him  called  beauty 
into  these  common  things,  and  he  sketched  on  them  as  a  king's 
painter  sketches  on  a  palace  cornice. 

Twice  or  thrice  he  paused  to  give  some  food  or  some  wine  to 
the  lad.  Sometimes  he  went  on  with  his  labour  in  unbroken 
silence.  Sometimes  he  called  boyish  laughter  on  to  the  youth's 
pale  lips  by  gay  drolleries  of  story  or  airy  vagaries  of  wit. 
Sometimes  he  spoke — and  this  was  oftenest — of  that  little  nesb 
in  Barbizan,  where  so  soon  the  breath  of  the  spring  would  bo 
bringing  the  birds  from  their  nests,  the  foliage  from  the  boughs, 
the  roses  from  the  briars,  the  wild  hyacinths  from  the  grass ; 
and  where  he  said  that  the  boy  should  go. 

Then,  when  ho  had  done  all  the  work  that  was  there,  he 
bade  the  lad  a  cheerful  good-night ;  left  him  with  a  big  jug  of 
milk  beside  him  to  ease  his  thirst;  piled  more  wood  on.  the 
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;  and  went,  carrying  the  boxes  with  him,  that  he  mighf 
get  the  payment  for  them,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  tho 
landlord,  who  had  sworn  that  if  the  rent  went  unpaid  the  youth 
should  be  turned  out  in  the  street. 

As  he  went  down  the  stairs  a  child  met  him,  sent  from 
the  house  that  he  dwelt  in,  with  a  letter  received  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

His  face  changed  colour  as  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  the 
one  line  within  it — it  was  simply  : 

'  Can  you  come  to  me  during  the  day  ?  ' 

He  knew  in  whose  handwriting  that  brief  summons  was 
penned — knew  it,  without  the  armorial  bearings  and  the  cipher 
that  decorated  the  glossy  sheet. 

A  thrill  of  hot  delight  ran  through  him.  His  heart  beat 
quickly  and  joyously ;  his  eyes  flashed  and  lightened  with 
pleasure. 

She  had  not  wholly  forgotten  ! 

He  watched  her  life ;  but  he  scarce  ever  went  into  her  pre- 
sence. He  had  accepted  oblivion,  and  he  was  too  proud  to 
assert  a  claim  that  she  had  forgotten.  She  was  happy, — he  let 
her  be.  If  ever  the  time  came  when  she  knew  what  grief  was, 
he  would  then  go  to  her,  not  before. 

But  with  her  summons  fresh  joy  flashed  through  him.  He 
did  not  pause  to  speculate,  to  wonder,  to  doubt ;  he  only  cared 
for  the  fact  that  once  more  he  had  become  a  desire  and  a  neces- 
sity in  her  life. 

He  did  the  duty  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  first.  He 
turned  down  the  street  in  which  the  bonbon  box-maker  dwelt, 
sold  his  merchandise,  received  a  gold  piece  in  exchange,  and 
appeased  with  it  the  landlord's  avaricious  greed.  Then  he  was 
free  ;  and  went  with  the  swiftness  of  a  greyhound  whither  she 
had  called  him. 

His  pulses  were  throbbing  and  his  brain  was  dizzy  as  he  was 
ushered  into  her  presence.  He  did  not  know  what  he  hoped, 
yet  hope  was  strong  in  him.  He  gave  joy  away  so  often,  with 
such  lavish  hands,  to  others,  it  could  not  seem  strange  to  him 
one  day  that  gift  might  be  returned  back  into  his  own  breast. 

1  You  sent  for  me  ?  '  he  asked  eagerly,  with  that  radiance 
still  on  his  face,  as  he  approached  her. 

She  turned  to  him  with  the  instinctive  coquetry  of  her 
nature. 

*  You  never  come  to  see  me  unless  I  do  !  * 

The  reproach  was  very  sweet  to  him ;  the  tone  was  like  the 
occent  of  her  early  years, 
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*  Why  do  I  not  ?  he  said  gently.  *  It  is  because  such  *o- 
men  as  you  do  not  have  one  want  left  for  those  who  can  only 
bring  them  love  to  fill  up.  You  know  too  well  that  if  you  ever 
thought  of  me — ' 

He  paused  abruptly  ;  in  his  code  the  one  who  stood  as  credi- 
tor for  an  unpaid  debt  of  gratitude  must  never  urge  a  claim 
forgotten  by  the  debtor.  Moreover,  he  who  had  loved  her  all 
her  life  through  was  too  proud  to  speak  to  her  of  a  love  she  had 
chosen  to  cast  away,  undesired,  unrecalled. 

'  I  do  often  think  of  you,'  she  murmured  hurriedly.  '  Can 
you  deem  me  so  dead  to  all  feeling  ?  You  !  who  were  all  the 
world  to  me  once ! ' 

'There  is  no  need  to  remember  that.  Others  have  done 
much  greater  things  for  you  since.  But  is  there  any  service  1 
can  render  you  now  ?  ' 

The  unintentional  reproach  which  lay  in  the  inference  that 
she  must  have  some  need  of  him  or  she  would  not  have  remem- 
bered him,  escaped  her. 

'  Service  ? — no,'  she  answered,  with  a  tinge  of  embarrassment. 
1  Do  you  recollect  Lord  Estmere  ?  ' 

He  started,  and  moved  slightly  away;  all  the  glow,  and 
light,  and  warmth  died  from  off  his  face  ;  his  eyes,  which  had 
dwelt  on  her  with  such  gladness  and  such  fondness,  lost  their 
radiance. 

'  Is  it  of  him  you  desire  to  speak  to  me  ? ' 

'  I  have  seen  him  again,  that  is  all,' she  answered  indifferently, 
conscious  how  insufficient  must  seem  the  cause  for  the  action. 
'  And,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  seemed  to  know  much  of  him. 
Is  it  so  ?  ' 

'  I  know  of  him — yes.' 

'  Then — do  you  know  anything  of  him  that  the  world  does 
not?' 

1  Why  do  you  ask  that?' 

'  Why  ?  '  she  said  impatiently,  while,  in  her  own  despite,  a 
flush  of  shame  for  the  interest  she  had  allowed  herself  to  show 
for  a  man  who  gave  her  no  homage  and  no  admiration,  passed 
quickly  over  her  face.  *  It  seemed  strange  to  meet  him  in  the 
world — that  is  all.' 

'  You  fear  his  recognition  ? ' 

4  O,  no  !  What  have  J  in  common  with  the  child  crowned 
in  that  village-wagon  ! '  she  interrupted  him  with  capricious  im- 
patience, forgetful  of  the  cruelty  to  him  that  lay  in  the  scornful 
sentence.  '  I  was  only  curious  to  hear  anything  you  could  tell 
me  of  him ;  because — ' 
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'  He  interests  you  ?  ' 

She  laughed  with  careless,  contemptuous  indifference ;  but 
he  saw  that  her  eyes  fell,  and  that  the  flush  was  still  on  her 
face. 

*  Interest!     I  think  nothing  interests  me, — except  new  dia- 
monds !     I  mean,  because — I  imagined,  you  must  some  time 
or  other  have  come  in  contact  with  him.     Was  I  right  ?' 

*  Lord  Estmere  and  I  are  total  strangers.' 

I  Do  you  think  any  ill  of  him  ?  ' 

I 1  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  high-souled 
men  on  earth.' 

The  answer  was  sincere,  and  given  in  the  purity  of  truth  ; 
but  it  went  hard  with  him,  for  all  that,  to  give  it  utterance. 

She  looked  at  him  silently  a  moment ;  swift  in  penetration, 
when  she  was  not  too  careless  to  exercise  the  power,  she  saw 
that  there  was  something  withheld  from  her. 

*  Then — do  you  know  anything  of  his  life  that  the  world 
does  not  ? ' 

'  Of  his  life  ?     Nothing.1 

'  There  was  some  terrible  story  of  his  wife,  was  there  not  ? ' 

'  She  was  false  to  him — yes.  The  story  is  known  to  the 
whole  world.  She  was  a  high-born  woman,  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  woman,  and  as  sensual  and  as  vile  as  any  courtesan, 
at  soul.  He  wedded  her  when  he  was  but  a  youth ;  he  adored 
her,  I  believe ;  and  she — lived  with  him  a  few  years  only  to  dis- 
honour his  name  for  ever  for  sake  of  a  Greek  slave  in  their 
household ! ' 

'  A  Greek  slave ! ' 

'  Well,  with  the  nature  and  the  vices  of  a  slave ;  cowardly, 
timorous,  false,  and  vengeful.  The  creature  had  owed  all  to 
Estmere's  race — a  handsome  boy  of  Athens,  made  first  page  and 
then  secretary;  an  Adonis,  pampered  and  caressed  for  his 
girlish  loveliness  ;  a  graceful  hound  that  first  fawned  and  then 
bit !  That  was  the  paramour  for  whom  Eustace  Estmere  was 
abandoned— abandoned,  I  say.  The  sin  was  not  half  so  openly 
sinned.  It  was  the  old  tale  of  treachery  and  dishonour  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  taint  his  own  hearthstone ! ' 

*  But  she  is  divorced  from  him  ? ' 

*  Of  course.    But  do  you  think  that  such  a  stain  can  ever 
leave  a  man's  life  as  it  found  it  ?  do  you  think  the  publicity  of 
BO  close  a  shame  can  ever  pass  away  from  a  proud  and  sensitive 
nature  ? ' 

c  That  is  true ;  I  forgot.' 

She  thought  of  the  grave  fair  face  that  she  had  once  likened 

2  B 
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to  the  '  King  of  the  great  Pendragonship,'  and  of  the  anguish 
which  in  youth  had  gnawed  at  the  heart  of  the  man  now  so 
passionless  and  so  tranquil. 

She  perceived  that  some  chord  she  could  not  trace  connected 
Tricotrin  with  the  dishonour  for  which  he  felt  so  keenly.  She 
remembered  too,  more  vividly  than  she  remembered  most  things 
of  that  forgotten  time,  the  impatience  with  which  he  had  heard 
her  quote  E  stm  ere  V  praise  of  her  after  the  vine-festival.  She 
did  not  know  that  her  young  Faust  of  the  golden  toys  had  been 
the  son  of  this  dishonoured  wife  ;  she  did  not  know  that  he 
withheld  that  fact  from  her  lest  its  disquietude  should  haunt 
and  disturb  her  peace. 

'  Then  you  can  tell  me  no  more  of  him  than  this  ? '  she  said 
at  last,  with  a  certain  disappointment  in  her  voice. 

He  looked  quickly  at  her. 

'  Of  Estmere  ?  No/  he  said,  with  bitter  impatience.  '  What 
is  it  you  can  want  to  be  told  ?  His  career  lies  before  the 
world ;  he  is  a  great  man ;  and  pays  the  penalty  of  such  great- 
ness in  having  the  stare  of  a  million  curious  eyes  fastened  on 
every  dearest  secret  of  his  private  life.  Love  betrayed  him  ; 
he  wedded  himself  to  public  ambitions.  You  can  tell  better 
than  I  whether  they  content  him,  if  you  take  interest  sufficient 
in  him  to  make  the  matter  your  study.' 

She  gave  a  restless  movement. 

'  I  imagine  Lord  Estmere  has  other  aims  beside  happiness. 
I  scarcely  think  any  great  man  is  likely  to  be  happy ;  that  be- 
loogs  to  peasants,  to  students,  to  youth,  and  provincialism.  It 
is  not  much  known  in  his  world  and  in  mine.  If  we  are  amused 
it  is  the  utmost  we  ask.  You  do  not  think  it  possible  that  he 
should  recognise  me  ?  ' 

'  You  fear  it  ?  ' 

'  Eear  it ! '  she  echoed,  as  she  rose  with  an  impetuous  move- 
ment, and  turned  her  head  instinctively  to  the  mirror.  *  Eear 
it!  Good  Heaven!  Of  course  I  fear  it;  I  should  die  of 
shame  ! ' 

'  You  live  on  falsehood,  then  ?  A  dangerous  food — one  sure, 
soon  or  late,  to  end  in  utter  famine ;  but  you  need  have  no 
dread  on  this  score.  You  were  but  a  fair  child  then ;  now — ' 

'  Now  ? '  She  laughed  softly,  a  low,  victorious  laugh  of  con- 
scious power. 

'  Now,  you  know  well  enough  what  you  are.  Every  man 
tells  it  you  in  eloquence  that  would  be  the  most  sickening  tale 
you  could  hear  were  not  vanity  the  sole  passion  that  knows  no 
itatiety.' 
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Slio  raade  no  reply ;  a  flush  of  resentment  gleamed  iii  her 
brilliant  eyes,  and  unspoken  words  trembled  passionately  on 
her  lips.  She  held  them  back  by  the  lingering  remembrance 
of  the  gratitude  she  owed  him ;  she  knew  that  she  could  not 
deny  him  the  right  of  a  speech  that  none  else  would  have  dared 
to  utter  to  her. 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  many  moments. 

'  You  never  think  of  a  second  marriage  ?  '  he  asked  suddenly. 

1  Think  of  it !  I  cannot  choose  but  think  of  it.  It  is  always 
being  forced  upon  my  thoughts.  But  if  you  mean  do  I  intend 
one, — no !  * 

1  And  wherefore  ?  ' 

'  Ask  me  rather  why  I  should  !  *  she  said,  with  a  careless 
laugh.  '  What  is  there  I  could  gain  by  it  ?  ' 

'  Grain  is  your  only  god,  then  ?  ' 

'  That  is  very  harsh  !  I  do  not  think  I  am  avaricious.  But 
I  have  absolutely  all  that  I  can  desire ;  I  should  risk  jarring 
the  harmony  of  my  life,  and  I  should  add  nothing  worth  adding 
to  it  by  any  other  alliance.  Besides,  my  liberty  charms  me. 
I  might  marry  for  a  throne,  perhaps  ;  but  there  are  none  vacant 
just  now ! ' 

The  levity  and  negligence  of  the  reply  grated  cruelly  on 
him.  She  spoke  of  wedding  with  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
as  though  she  were  imperial  born,  to  the  man  but  for  whose 
charity  she  would  have  been  left  to  beggary  and  bastardy ! 

1  You  speak  in  jest,'  he  said  gravely.  '  Such  jests  are  well 
enough  in  such  a  youth  as  yours ;  but  if  you  have  no  other 
creed  with  which  to  meet  the  weariness  of  waning  years  and  the 
loneliness  of  age,  I  pity  you.' 

'  Pity  me  /  ' 

She  laughed  in  all  the  glory  of  her  beauty,  all  the  plenitude 
her  power,  all  the  rich  and  full  sufficiency  of  her  existence. 

'  Yes,  I  pity  you,'  he  answered  her,  with  that  accent  in  his 
voice  which  had  always  stilled  and  moved  her  in  her  child- 
hood. '  Even  from  women  as  beautiful  as  you,  time  steals  their 
charms  ;  time  brings  satiety,  lassitude,  envy,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  dead  hopes ;  time  confronts  them  with  rivals,  and  takes 
the  bloom  from  the  cheeks,  and  the  light  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  gladness  from  the  soul.  Tn  those  days  of  darkness  it  will 
be  ill  with  you  if  in  the  days  of  your  youth  you  have  only 
gained  vanities  that  wither  and  ambitions  that  cloy,  if  you  have 
not  learned  the  sweetness  and  strength  that  lie  in  unselfish 
love  and  impersonal  thought.  You  reign  now — ah,  yes !  And 
I  can  well  understand  ^ow  your  kingdom  is  so  fair  that  you 

2B2 
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never  rememfcer  how  time  like  the  sea  eats  away  its  bright 
shores,  and  how  with  each  year  it  will  grow  less,  and  less,  and 
less,  when  onee  the  season  of  your  youth  is  passed.  But  what 
I  fear  for  you,  in  your  future,  are  the  bitternes  and  the  soli- 
tude that  you  will  know,  if — having  disdained  the  anchorage 
vf  love — you  shall  be  left  alone  on  the  rock  of  your  pride,  when 
your  kingdom  of  beauty  has  sunk  out  of  sight  beneath  the  tide 
of  the  devouring  years.' 

The  voice  that  she  had  known  so  well,  the  poetic  language 
that  had  used  to  move  her  heart  like  music  had  still  their  spell 
for  her ;  she  listened,  incredulous  and  unwilling  to  be  touched, 
yet  stirred  by  the  words  against  her  own  desire. 

But  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  habits  of  mockery  in  her 
would  not  let  her  own  to  that  reluctant  emotion. 

'  You  mistake  very  much,  I  think/  she  said  negligently.  '  I 
do  not  believe  a  woman's  power  so  evanescent ;  when  youth 
goes  there  is  intellect  left.  1  am  little  of  a  student ;  but  the 
play  of  political  power  amuses  me  well.  As  for  love — pray 
credit  me,  that  maybe  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  provincial  life; 
it  is  merely  one  among  a  thousand  other  arts  and  distractions 
in  the  world  that  I  live  in.  You  may  hear  it  made  the  be-all 
and  end  of  all  existence  at  a  peasant's  bridal ;  but  it  wears  an- 
other aspect  in  our  drawing-rooms.' 

'  I  know.  It  is  represented  by  vice,  intrigue,  ambition,  and 
avarice !  Madame  de  Lira — think  me  as  harsh  as  you  will — I 
confess  that  the  courtesan,  who  dances  in  the  paint  and  tinsel 
of  her  wretched  trade,  is  not  in  my  sight  much  the  inferior  of 
you  great  ladies,  who  wed  yourselves  for  gain,  and  intrigue  for 
aggrandisement  from  your  bridal  to  your  death-hour.  I  am 
not  sure,  after  all,  that  when  in  your  childhood  I  dissundrd 
you  from  entrance  on  an  actress's  career,  I  did  not  withhold 
you  from  the  more  honest,  if  the  less  lucrative,  position  of  the 
two.' 

She  heard  him  in  mute  amaze,  her  eyes  surveying  with  a 
grand  wrath  the  man  who  dared  bring  such  bare  truths  as  these 
into  her  presence ;  who  dared  force  the  nakedness  of  an  un- 
polished fact  upon  the  elegant  artifices  of  her  daily  life.  She 
said  nothing ;  but  with  a  bow,  in  which  all  her  anger  and  all 
her  dignity  were  mutely  uttered,  she  swept  past  him  and  out 
of  the  chamber. 

'  Can  nothing  teach  him  what  I  have  become  ?  '  she  thought, 
with  passionate  forgetfulness  of  every  other  thing  than  of  her 
own  eminence  and  sovereignty. 

It  seemed  to  her  almost  a  crime  against  her  that  a  man 
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should  live  who  held  it  in  hia  power  thus  to  arraign  and  to  in- 
sult her. 

She  forgot  that  she  had  summoned  him  ;  she  only  remem- 
bered that  he  had  dared  to  speak  to  her — the  truth. 

When  she  had  left  him,  he  paced  to  and  fro  the  deserted 
room,  with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  chest,  and  his  heart  sick 
within  him. 

She  had  stung  him  far  more  deeply  than  she  had  dreamed ; 
she  had  dealt  him  a  blow  she  had  been  all  unconscious  of 
striking.  He  had  come  to  her  bidding  with  the  gladness  of  a 
love  eager  to  spend  its  loyalty  in  service,  with  the  unselfishness 
of  a  tenderness  oblivious  of  its  own  claims,  and  grateful  for 
mere  remembrance  ;  and  he  had  been  only  met  with  the  name 
of  Estmere. 

*  Must  he  have  all — even  her  thoughts  ! '  he  said,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  soul.  The  time  had  been — nay,  the  time  was 
still — when,  thinking  of  the  career  of  the  great  noble,  he  had 
balanced  its  pain,  its  toil,  its  fretting  ambitions,  its  early  dis- 
honour, its  surrender  to  the  fetters  of  public  service  against 
the  freedom  and  the  careless  joys  of  his  own  life,  and  had 
laughed  as  he  felt  how  free  was  the  one  from  the  cares  of  the 
other.  Now  for  the  first  time  there  arose  that  which  he  envied 
Estmere. 

Por  the  love  with  which  he  had  loved  the  fair  child  who  had 
wandered  with  him  through  the  illuminated  streets  of  the  re- 
joicing city,  who  had  laughed  with  him  among  the  vineyards  of 
her  river-home,  and  danced  for  him  with  the  wild  poppies  in 
her  hair,  and  sung  to  him  as  she  bounded  aloft  upon  the  grape- 

Eress, — was  love  tenfold  more  passionate,  because  tenfold  more 
opeless,  for  this  imperious  and  peerless  woman  who  would 
almost  have  scorned  to  yield  her  beauty  even  to  a  monarch's 
embraces. 

As  he  left  her  palace,  the  song  so  often  v  a  his  lips  was 
silent ;  his  head,  always  so  gallantly  erect,  was  sunk ;  his  heart 
was  heavy  within  him. 

He  thought  he  had  controlled  this  weakness  in  him ;  but 
though  passion  when  blessed  with  possession  flies  as  fast  as  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow — passion,  whose  only  food  is  pain,  glows  on 
and  on,  unblenched,  like  the  red  in  an  Egyptian  sky,  through 
the  long  years  of  drought  and  famine. 

He  bent  his  steps  towards  the  religious  hospital,  where  a  few 
nights  before  he  had  left  the  dying  frame  of  his  enemy. 

The  words  that  he  had  lately  spoken  had  recalled  him  to  a 
forgotten  duty. 
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4  Is  it  better  with  him  ? '  he  asked  at  the  entrance-gate, 

'  Scarcely.     He  will  never  recover,  we  think. 

'  I  have  three  gold  pieces  on  me ;  all  I  have.  "Will  you  take 
them  ? ' 

'  Take  them— for  this  man  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  spend  it  for  him  in  such  fashion  as  seems  wisest  to 
you ;  I  will  bring  more  shortly.  If  it  be  possible,  employ  what 
1  can  bring,  so  that  when  he  goes  forth  once  more  to  the 
world,  he  may  have  a  chance  of  purer  life— if  that  can  be.* 

'  You  know  him  ? ' 

*  I  know  of  him  ?  ' 

'  Are  you  his  friend  ? ' 

I  No  ;  his  foe/ 

'  His  foe  ?     And  yet—  ?    "Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  say.' 

I 1  thank  you.     All  I  desire  is,  never  let  him  learn  that  it 
was  I  who  brought  him  here,  or  that  it  is  I  who  do  this  thing. 
Give  him  no  burden  of  gratitude  save  to  yourselves.' 

Then  he  turned  away  and  went  on  through  the  night  once 
more. 

They  were  well  used  to  him,  and  asked  him  no  questions. 

Since  he  had  saved  this  miserable  life  from  dissolution,  he 
deemed  that  he  had  a  right  to  give  it  one  added  chance  to 
cleanse  itself  from  crime.  But  the  hate  that  he  bore  to  him  as 
his  enemy  was  none  the  less  keen  and  burning,  because  justice 
to  him  as  a  fallen  wretch  outweighed  it.  '  The  thing  which  I 
should  have  done  as  just  to  a  stranger,  must  I  do  as  none  the 
less  just  to  my  foe,'  was  the  principle  which  his  actions  fol- 
lowed. The  laws  of  men  were  not  the  laws  of  life.  Yet,  never- 
theless, he  could  have  slain  the  Greek  who  lay  yonder  had  he 
given  rein  to  his  passion. 

'  And  the  woman  lived  who  could  forsake  Estmere  for  that 
Judas ! '  he  mused  as  he  paced  the  gloomy  streets  backward  to 
the  gayer  quarters  of  the  city.  *  Truly  there  are  women  who 
tarn  to  evil  as  the  swine  to  filth ;  and  know  no  more  than  swine 
the  pearls  that  lie  beneath  their  feet! ' 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

IN  a  by-street,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Paris,  there  dwelt 
an  artist,  who  had  suddenly  achieved  fame — so  suddenly  that 
he  had  had  no  time  to  change  his  abode,  to  meet  his  new  visi- 
tant, Fortune — a  guest  who  has  ever  had  a  curious  habitude 
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of  changing  the  broken  chairs,  the  chipped  pipe- tray  B,  the  lame- 
legged  table,  the  lumber  and  the  poverty  of  a  painter's  work- 
room, into  costly  couches,  antique  bronzes,  ebony  cabinets, 
eastern  embroideries,  picturesque  colour,  and  luxurious  ease, 
but  who  not  unfrequently  turns  out  with  the  old  rubbish  a 
witchstone  that  she  found  there,  called  genius.  Critics  and 
connoisseurs  rarely,  however,  detect  its  absence. 

This  artist,  Paul  Le"lis,  was  not  young  when  Fortune  sud- 
denly bethought  herself  of  him ;  and  he  clung  to  his  witch- 
stone  ;  and  he  did  not  care  to  leave  that  old  familiar  nook  high 
under  the  roof,  where  he  had  spent  so  many  bohemian  years, 
where  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  have  to  lie  in  bed  all  day 
in  winter  to  keep  from  perishing  of  cold,  to  have  to  scratch 
little  pictures  for  sweetmeat-boxes  to  get  a  mouthful  of  onioas 
and  bread  ;  to  have  to  face  a  dish  without  bread,  a  stove  with- 
out warmth,  a  pipe  without  smoke,  and  still  to  keep  the  soul  to 
create  alive  and  unnumbed, — where  too  he  had  known  what  it 
was  to  love  and  have  love,  and  see  the  brown  eyes  of  his  mis- 
tress shine  tenderly,  though  in  a  garret ;  and  where,  through 
his  lattice,  he  possessed  so  glorious  a  view  over  the  roofs  and 
the  spires,  and  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  of  the  red  gold  of  the 
sunsets,  and  the  pale  gold  of  the  dawns,  and  all  the  marvel- 
lous, mystic,  eternal  loveliness  of  the  ever-changing  clouds. 

Lelis  clung  to  his  attic  ;  being  a  strange  man,  and  a  man  of 
tenacious  attachment,  and  a  man  of  stubborn  will;  and  since 
the  world  had  taken  the  fancy  to  adore  him,  he  made  it  toil 
wearily  and  pantingly  up  the  hundred  and  twenty-two  stairs 
to  his  room.  Lelis  had  tarried  long  enough  in  his  time  on  the 
threshold  of  great  men's  antechambers ;  it  was  his  turn  now  to 
wait  and  refuse  to  stir,  and  see  them  labour  up  his  crooked, 
unsavoury,  oil-lit  stair-way ;  and  he  would  laugh  grimly,  stand- 
ing at  the  top. 

'  I  painted  as  well  twenty  years  ago  ;  why  did  you  not  see 
it  then  ?  '  was  all  that  he  said  to  his  patrons. 

Why  did  they  not  ?  And  thost  tender  brown  eyes  of  the 
mistress  of  his  youth  had  grown  dim  and  tired,  and  closed  in 
never-ending  slumber,  just  because  they  had  never  seen  it,  and 
there  had  been  no  food  on  the  naked  shelf. 

The  world  had  come  to  him  at  last,  because  a  great  man, 
chancing  to  fall  on  a  little  study  of  his,  had  recognised  the 
worth  in  it,  and  had  groped  his  way  through  the  darkness  to 
the  attic ;  and,  being  one  whose  word  was  powerful,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  art  was  undoubted,  had  in  time  been  followed  to 
the  garret  by  the  world. 
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Lelis  was  grateful  as  a  dog  to  the  man  ;  but  he  was  cynical 
to  the  world 

'  You  are  bitter,  Lelis/  said  the  personage  who  had  thus 
brought  the  world  to  his  door. 

'  No  ;  I  am  just,'  said  the  artist.  *  For  you — you  had  not 
seen  my  pictures  till  you  lit  on  that  little  thing,  and  came 
straight  to  me.  But  Paris — look  you — Paris  has  seen  them 
through  a  score  of  years,  and  would  find  no  colour  in  them, 
and  no  form,  because  her  critics  swore  that  there  were  none. 
If  it  be  truth  now  that  I  can  paint,  why  have  they  lied  all 
through  these  years  ?  tell  me  that. 

*  Why  ?  Because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  repeat  a  parrot- cry 
than  to  use  the  faculties  of  vision  and  judgment ;  so  much 
easier  to  damn  with  facile  unanimity  than  to  bend  the  brain 
and  the  sight  to  the  patience  of  investigation  and  apprecia- 
tion!' 

'  That  is  true,  whoever  says  it.  "Who  is  with  you,  Lelis  ? ' 
a  voice  called  from  the  doorway. 

Without  awaiting  an  answer,  the  new-comer  pushed  the 
atelier  door  open  and  entered.  On  the  threshold  he  paused, 
as  though  inclined  to  draw  back  ;  but  the  impulse  was  con- 
quered, and  he  came  forward  to  where  the  artist  and  his  patron 
stood. 

'It  is  my  Lord  Estmere,'  said  Lelis,  turning  with  warm 
familiar  greeting. 

'  So  you  have  brought  fame  to  Lelis,  my  English  lord  ? '  said 
Tricotrin,  without  ceremony.  '  That  was  a  good  work  of  yours. 
She  is  a  comet  that  has  a  strange  fancy  only  to  come  forth  like 
a  corpse-candle,  and  dance  over  men's  graves.  It  is  her  way. 
When  men  will  have  her  out  in  the  noon  of  their  youth,  she 
kills  them ;  and  the  painter's  bier  is  set  under  his  Transfigura- 
tion, and  the  soldier's  body  is  chained  to  the  St.  Helena  rock, 
and  the  poet's  grave  is  made  at  Missolonghi.  It  is  always  so. 

Estmere  bowed  his  head  in  assent ;  he  was  endeavouring  to 
remember  where  he  had  once  met  this  stranger  who  thus  ad- 
dressed him — where  he  had  once  heard  these  mellow,  ringing, 
harmonious  accents. 

'  Was  it  because  you  were  afraid  of  dying  in  your  prime, 
that  you  would  never  woo  Fame  then  yourself  ?  '  asked  Lelis 
with  a  smile. 

'  O-he ! '  answered  Tricotrin,  seating  himself  on  a  deal  box 
that  served  as  a  table,  and  whereat  he  and  the  artist  had  eaten 
many  a  meal  of  roast  chestnuts  and  black  coffee.  '  I  never 
wanted  her  ;  she  is  a  weather-vane,  never  still  two  momenta  ; 
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she  ia  a  spaniel  that  quits  the  Plantagcnet  the  moment  the 
battle  goes  against  him,  and  fawns  on  Bolingbroke  ;  she  is  an 
alchemist'8  crucible,  that  has  every  fair  and  rich  thing  thrown 
into  it,  but  will  only  yield  in  return  the  calcined  stones  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment;  she  is  a  harlot,  whose  kisses  are 
to  be  bought,  and  who  runs  after  those  who  brawl  the  loudest 
and  swagger  the  finest  in  the  world's  market-places.  No  !  I 
want  nothing  of  her.  My  lord  here  condemned  her  as  I  came 
5n;  he  sail  ehe  was  the  offspring  of  echoing  parrots,  of  imita- 
tive sheep,  of  fawning  hounds.  "Who  can  want  the  creature 
of  such  pr  igenitors  ?  ' 

Estrnere  smiled. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  I  said  anything  of  the  kind.  You  ac- 
credit me  \vvth  your  own  ironies.' 

'  Did  you  xiot  ?  "Well,  it  was  the  deduction  from  your  words, 
at  any  rate.  How  fares  my  Dante  ?  ' 

'  The  Dante ! '  echoed  Estmere  in  surprise,  and  with  sudden 
remembrance.  'Ah!  I  surely  remember  now;  it  was  you 
who  made  Die  the  fortunate  possessor  of  that  rare  specimen  of 
Attavante  ?  ' 

*  A  very  polite  phrase  ;  it  was  your  own  gold  that  made  you 
the  possessor  of  it.     Yes  ;  I  sold  it  to  you.     I  wonder  you  re- 
collect it ;  but  great  men  have  clearer  memories,  I  believe, 
than  little  busy-bodies.     The  book  lives  still  ? ' 

<  Certainly ;  in  my  library  at  Villiers.' 

*  He  sold  his  Dante  ?  '  asked  Lelis.      '  He  and  I  have  known 
what  hunger  and  cold  mean,  both  of  us.     The  kingdom  of  bo- 
hemia  has  other  sides  to  it  than  the  side  that  humorists  sketch, 
and  that  poets  portray.      The  dance,  the  song,  the  laugh  ;  the 
holiday  in  the  woods,  waltz  in  the  cabaret,  the  romp  in  the 
orchard — it  has  them  indeed  ;  but  then  no  less  has  it  also  the 
fireless  stove,  the  soupless  platter,  the  winter  nights  of  starva- 
tion, the  dull  stupid  misery  staring  out  of  a  garret  window  to 
watch  the  lights  being  lit  in  the  palace  over  the  river.' 

'  Bagatelle  ! '  cried  Tricotrin ;  '  if  we  are  true  bohemians  we 
stamp  our  feet  in  the  snow  till  we  are  warm,  we  read  Rabelais 
till  we  forget  to  be  hungry,  and  we  look  up  at  the  winter 
planets,  and  think  how  pale  they  make  the  palace  gas  look. 
Bah,  Lelis ! — has  fame  already  turned  you  renegade  ? ' 

'If  bohemia  do  indeed  make  such  philosophers  of  its  sub- 
jects, it  must  have  been  as  deeply  wronged  by  the  world's  con- 
struction as  the  Epicurean  doctrines ! '  said  Estmere,  with 
that  mixture  of  contempt  and  wonder  which  a  man  of  hia 
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character  and  of  his  order  feels  for  the  disciples  of  the  religion 
of  rire,  et  ne  rienfaire. 

I  Nay,'  said  Tricotrin,  '  I  will  not  profess  for  it  aa  Lucretius 
does  of  Epicureanism,  that  in  reality  it  consists  of  renunciation. 
But  I  believe,  on   the  whole,  its  followers   bear  deprivation 
better  than  most  followers  of  other  deities — which  may  be  the 
second    best   thing   perhaps.     But   you   can  know   and   tell 
nothing  of  it,  Lord  Estinere;  it  is  a  world  you  have  never 
entered ! ' 

'  I  can  endure  my  exclusion !  * 

*I  will  warrant  you  can ;  but  nevertheless,  if  you  had  entered 
once  in  awhile,  you  might  have  learned  a  few  things  useful 
perhaps  ;  and  you  might  have  unlearned  the  only  thing  that 
mars  your  character  and  your  career,  to  my  fancy.' 

'  You  do  my  character  and  my  career  much  honour  by  making 
them  the  objects  of  your  study.' 

Tricotrin  smiled  :  the  sarcasm  did  not  sting  him. 

I 1  study  most  things,  after  my  own  fashion,'  he  said  care- 
lessly.    '  Though,  to  be  sure,  an  English  Eupatrid  like  you  is 
a  little  too  cold  and  costly  a  crystal,  may  be,  and  comes  from 
too  high  a  glacier  to  fit  well  into  a  bohemian's  microscope. 
And,  in   truth,  I  like  you  better  for  your  loyalty  to  your 
Order ;  it  becomes  you.     The  Optimate  flattering  the  Popu- 
lares,  because  he  fears  the  deluge,  is  the  most  pitiable  spectacle 
that  the  world  holds.     I  like  your  exclusivism  better*.' 

'I  am  happy  to  merit  and  receive  your  approbation  I'  said 
Estmere,  with  his  delicate  contempt. 

'  You  think  a  bohemian  should  not  even  venture  to  praise  a 
statesman  ?  '  laughed  Tricotrin.  '  O,  I  know  that  temper  of 
yours  so  well — it  just  does  what  it  sees  fit  and  deems  b;  coming 
its  royalty ;  and  cares  not  two  straws  whether  the  nations 
shout  exultation  or  execration  after  its  acts.  Yon  would  go 
to  the  guillotine  as  you  would  receive  your  conn  \  vy's  stare  and 
crosses — with  just  the  same  indifference,  with  judt  the  same 
conviction  that  neither  decapitation  nor  decoration  could  add 
anything  to,  or  take  anything  from,  your  dignity ! ' 

Estmere  glanced  at  him  with  some  wonder,  and  with  more 
distaste  ;  and,  without  reply,  turned  to  examine  some  sketches 
that  leaned  against  the  wall. 

Among  them  was  a  little  pinewood  panel,  on  which  was 
painted  the  head  of  a  child  of  some  fourteen  years,  with  a 
ted  hood  half  over  her  curls,  and  her  eyes  gazing  out,  as  if  into 
tfie  future,  half  smiling,  half  awed,  with  eagerness,  with  rapture, 
and  with  a  tinge  of  fear. 
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'That  is  very  lovely,'  he  Baid  as  he  turned  it  to  tho  light. 
It  is  yours,  Lelis,  of  course  ?  ' 

'  The  tiling  belongs  to  me,'  interrupted  Tricotrin  quickly. 
1  And  it  is  not  for  sale.' 

'  Perhaps  you  can  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  artist  ?  ' 

'  No.    lEte  wants  no  patronage.' 

The  answer  was  curt  and  ungracious.  Estmere  laid  the 
panel  down  as  he  heard. 

'  Whoever  painted  it  must  have  genius.* 

'  Genius  ! '  interrupted  Tricotrin.  '  Pooh  !  What  is  genius  ? 
Only  the  power  to  see  a  little  deeper  and  a  little  clearer  than 
most  other  people.  That  is  all.' 

1  The  power  of  \  ision  ?  Of  course.  But  that  renders  it  none 
the  less  rare.' 

*  O,  yes,  it  is  rare — rare  like  kingfishers,  and  sandpipers,  and 
herons,  and  black  eagles.  And  so  men  always  shoot  it  down, 
as  they  do  the  birds,  and  stick  up  the  dead  body  in  glass  cases, 
and  label  it,  and  stare  at  it,  and  bemoan  it  as  "BO  singular," 
having  done  their  best  to  insure  its  extinction  ! ' 

Estmere  looked  keenly  at  him. 

'  Surely  genius  that  secretes  itself  as  your  friend's  must  do,' 
he  said  touching  the  panel  afresh,  *  commits  suicide,  and  desires 
its  own  extinction  ?  ' 

1  Pshaw  ! '  said  Tricotrin  impatiently,  and  with  none  of  his 
habitual  courtesy.  'You  think  the  kingfisher  and  the  black 
eagle  have  no  better  thing  to  live  for  than  to  become  the  deco- 
rations of  a  great  personage's  glass  cabinets?  You  think 
genius  can  find  no  higher  end  than  to  furnish  frescoes  and 
panellings  for  a  nobleman's  halls  and  ante-chainbers  ?  You 
mistake  very  much ;  the  mistake  is  a  general  one  in  your 
Order.  But,  believe,  me,  the  kingfisher  enjoys  his  brown  moor- 
land stream,  and  his  tufts  of  green  rushes,  and  his  water-swept 
bough  of  hawthorn;  the  eagle  enjoys  his  wild,  rocks,  and  his 
sweep  through  the  air,  and  his  steady  gaze  at  the  sun  that 
blinds  all  human  eyes — and  neither  ever  imagine  that  the  great 
men  below  pity  them  because  they  are  not  stuffed,  and  labelled, 
and  praised  by  rule  in  their  palaces !  And  genius  is  much  of 
the  birds'  fashion  of  thinking.  It  lives  its  own  life ;  and  is 
not,  as  you  connoisseurs  are  given  to  fancy,  wretched  unless 
you  see  fit  in  your  graciousness  to  deem  it  worth  the  glass  case 
of  your  criticism,  and  the  straw-stuffing  of  your  gold.  Eor  it 
knows,  as  kingfisher  and  eagle  know  also,  that  stuffed  birds 
nevermore  use  their  wings,  and  are  evermore  subject  to  be 
bought  and  be  sold/ 
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An  answering  sarcasm  rose  to  Estmere's  lips — lie  had  seen 
the  vultures  of  genius,  deeming  themselves  eagles,  ofttimes  so 
ravenous  for  his  gold ! — but  he  checked  it,  for  he  remembered 
that  both  these  men  were  poor,  that  neither  was  his  equal. 
He  laid  aside  the  panel  once  more  in  silence,  and,  with  a  fare- 
well to  the  painter  Lelis  and  a  bend  of  his  head  to  the  stranger, 
passed  from  the  room. 

'  Tou  were  surely  rude  to  him,  Tricotrin/  said  the  artist  && 
the  door  closed. 

'  I  might  be  so.' 

*  But  why  should  you  be  so  ?  He  is  a  man  whom  one  can 
honour  with  sincerity ;  he  is  generous  without  ostentation,  full 
of  infinite  thought  for  others,  and  has  the  tenderness  of  a  lover, 
not  the  condescension  of  a  patron,  for  all  Art.' 

'I  do  not  dispute  his  high  qualities;  but  he  is  safe  to  be 
surfeited  with  sycophants,  a  rough  word  can  do  him  no  harm. 
As  far  as  I  know  aught  of  him,  he  prefers  an  acid  truth  to  a 
sugared  lie.' 

'  But  why  would  you  not  let  him  learn  that  you  painted  that 
little  study?' 

'  To  what  use  ?  I  once  sold  him  a  book.  He  would  never 
have  understood  that  I  would  not  sell  him  a  picture.  More- 
over, you  know  well  enough  I  am  a  kingfisher,  and  I  like  my 
brook  to  be  quiet.  If  my  lord  there  once  took  it  into  his  fancy 
to  point  me  out  to  his  world,  my  brook  would  be  for  ever 
muddy  with  the  feet  of  gazers,  and  for  ever  choked  up  with 
the  purses  they  would  fling  at  me.  Art  is  my  tuft  of  rushes, 
my  wild  hawthorn  bough,  that  lend  me  shade  and  sweetness. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  asked  to  vend  them  at  so  much  a  blade,  at 
so  much  a  blossom  ! ' 

And  he  threw  a  cloth  over  the  panel,  and  put  it  under  his 
arm,  and  crossed  over  to  the  easel. 

Lelis  said  no  more.  He  knew  the  temper  of  his  friend ;  and 
he  did  not  know  that  any  memory  endeared  this  little  portrait 
of  the  child  in  her  scarlet  hood.  He  had  been  away  in  Egypt 
at  the  autumn  season  when  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Waif  had 
first  gazed  upon  Paris ;  and  of  her  Tricotrin  never  spoke. 

Estmere  meantime  went  out  to  where  his  horse  waited,  and 
passed  on  to  pursue  his  visits  to  various  houses  where  painters, 
obscure,  poor,  some  young,  some  old,  but  all  unable  to  seize 
the  world  in  that  mood  which  gives  fume  to  those  who  know 
how  to  strike  the  hot  iron  aright,  lived  in  that  misery  of  the 
physical  life,  and  that  supremacy  of  the  mental  life,  which  are 
at  once  the  curse  and  the  blessing  of  such  men's  existence. 
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Estmere  was  well  known  to  the  whole  art-world  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  would  seek  out  buried  talents  ;  for  the 
delicacy  and  discrimination  which  tempered  in  him  the  con- 
noisseur's ofttimes  too  pitiless  science ;  for  the  munificence 
and  graceful  generosity  wherewith  his  gifts  and  his  aids  were 
invariably  given.  Though  cold,  contemptuous,  negligent,  and 
keen  of  satire  with  his  equals,  to  men  of  genius  who  lived  in 
poverty  he  was  ever  gentle,  cordial,  tolerant  of  all  prejudice, 
and  skilled  at  rendering  his  assistance  in  such  fashion  that  he 
never  made  them  conscious  of  their  debt. 

Some  time  elapsed  in  the  visits  that  he  paid  ;  it  was  much 
later  in  the  day  when  he  rode  through  the  quarter  on  his 
homeward  way.  In  one  of  its  tortuous  streets  his  farther 
passage  was  blocked  by  a  throng  of  people  who  had  poured 
out  from  the  wineshops,  the  masons'  yards,  the  miserable 
houses  near,  and  congregated  in  one  narrow  way  before  a 
stone-worker's  little  court,  which  in  its  turn  was  filled  by  a 
dense,  close-packed  screaming  mob. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  flock  te  Lelis,  who  was  at  that  moment 
the  chief  theme  of  Paris ;  and  two  or  three  equipages  were 
arrested,  like  himself,  by  this  frantic  and  tumultuous  crowd, 
against  which  outriders  and  equerries  vainly  thrust  their  animals, 
and  lifted  their  whips. 

*  What  is  it  ?  '  he  asked.     His  servants  answered  him  that 
it  was  a  mere  nothing — a  rope  had  given  way  in  a  well  which 
they  were  clearing,  and  had  precipitated  a  workman  seventy 
feet  into  the   choke-damp    and   water — that  was    all.     The 
populace  was  always  so  excitable,  so  noisy  about   nothing. 
That  their  lord  should  be  delayed,  merely  because  a  stone- 
mason was  drowning  in  a   dead  well,  was  intolerable,  was 
ridiculous. 

*  It  is  you  who  make  revolutions/  thought  Estmere,  as  he 
heard  his  attendants'  mockery  of  their  own  class,  and  strove  in 
vain  to  force  his  horse  against  the  press.     There  was  a  louder 
cry  going  up  from  the  throats  of  the  street  crowd ;  in  its  uproar 
he  could  hear  the  word  '  Tricotrin  ! ' 

'  Who  is  it  that  is  hurt  ? '  he  asked  of  an  art-student  nearest 
him.  The  lad  replied  readily : 

'  The  stone-mason  has  fallen,  of  course ;  but  it  is  Tricotrin 
who  is  gone  down  to  save  him — it  is  Tricotrin  we  are  anxious 
about.' 

*  He  will  find  but  a  corpse  ;  and  he  will  never  come  up  alive 
himself^'  cried  a  black-browed  woman  of  the  fish-marts,  her  dark, 
hard,  coarse  features  working  with  strong  emotion.     *I  know 
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what  that  well  is;  my  father  was  killed  there  thirty  years  ago. 
It  is  full  of  poison.' 

*  They  wanted  to  lower  a  dog  down  to  see  if  the  beast  could 
live  in  the  air,'  cried  the  shrill  piping  voice  of  a  baker's  boy. 
'  But  Tricotrin  would  not  have  it  so  ;  he  said  we  had  no  busi- 
ness to  imperil  a  poor  brute  that  could  not  speak  for  itself;  he 
called  it  cowardly  to  put  a  cur  in  a  place  we  were  afraid  of 
ourselves.' 

*  Silence,  silence ! '  shouted  a  score  of  voices.     '  We  cannot 
hear  what  they  are  saying  in  the  yard.' 

What  they  were  saying  in  the  yard,  in  broken  tempestuous 
outcries,  was,  that  they  had  let  fifty  yards  of  cord  out  over  the 
windlass,  and  both  men  were  still  at  the  bottom. 

'  Is  he  dead  ?  '  shrieked  the  mob  outside,  in  a  frantic  paroxysm 
of  terror. 

'Is  he  dead  ?  '  echoed  a  woman's  voice,  with  a  thrill  in  it  that 
froze  the  hearts  of  every  hearer  of  it.  Estrnere,  absorbed,  like 
the  people,  in  listening  for  the  answer  from  the  little  courtway 
and  in  watching  the  violent  gesticulations  and  useless  move- 
ments of  the  throng  within  it,  started  and  turned  his  head.  At 
his  side  stood  an  open  equipage,  glittering  in  all  the  panoply  of 
rank ;  in  it  its  owner  had  risen,  and  the  haughty  beauty  of  her 
face  was  rigid  and  colourless,  and  stained  with  horror.  He  re- 
cognised the  face  of  the  Duchesse  de  Lira. 

'  She  has  a  soul  in  her,  for  she  has  pity,'  he  thought,  touched 
by  that  terror  on  a  countenance  commonly  so  dazzling  and  so 
chill — a  terror  for  the  physical  hazard  of  an  unknown  man,  for 
the  beating  hearts  of  a  plebeian  crowd,  for  simple  tragedies  of 
daily  Hfe,  as  he  believed  it. 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  moan  came  from  the  throng  within 
the  little  court. 

*  Do  you  hear  ?  '  cried  the  fishwoman,  mad  with  emotion,  and 
struggling  upwards  till  she  had  set  her  bare  feet  upon  the  mo- 
tionless carriage- wheel  in  such  fashion  as  gave  her  nearer  sight. 
*  That  was  how  they  moaned  when  they  dragged  my  father  up 
dead.     Hark  what  they  say  !     All  the  rope  is  run  out,  and  it  is 
as  dark  as  pitch  in  the  pit ;  the  choke-damp  ha»  killed  the  lighA, 
that  he  carried.' 

The  cry  shuddered  through  the  people. 

The  light  was  out.     Was  all  hope  over  ? 

The  slender  fair  hand  of  the  patrician  woman  clenched  the 
brown  brawny  arm  of  the  fish-girl  in  an  unconscious  gesture — 
in  the  instinctive  sympathy  of  the  same  fear,  the  same  love,  the 
same  anguish. 
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An  awful  hush  fell  upon  the  crowd.  Alone,  and  raised  above 
the  others,  the  two  women  stood  side  by  side,  with  scarcely  one 
touch  of  common  sex  or  common  humanity  betwixt  them  in  their 
vast  divergence,  yet  made  as  one  in  that  brief  moment  by  the 
unison  of  dread,  by  the  leveller  of  grief. 

Then  from  the  press  within  the  yard  a  shout  of  wild  joy 
echoed — joy  hysterical,  triumphant,  adoring.  The  rope  had 
curled  a  hundred  times  back  again  over  the  windlass ;  they  had 
drawn  him  upwards  to  the  fairness  of  the  day ;  he  was  living — 
he  was  unhurt — he  had  spoken  to  them — his  light  was  out,  in- 
deed, but  it  had  only  fallen  in  the  water,  because  he  had  loosed 
his  hold  on  it  to  seize  the  lost  man's  body,  and  bear  it  up  to  the 
living  world.  He  was  safe ;  and  even  the  mason  whom  he  had 
rescued  might  still  live  also. 

The  crowd  went  mad  with  ecstasy,  and  all  the  infectious 
strength  of  heroism  j  as  it  had  gone  mad  a  moment  earlier  with 
pity  and  with  fear. 

Thus  ardently  will  the  high  daring  of  one  man  work  on,  and 
fuse  and  melt  and  set  alight  the  sluggish,  apathetic,  selfish  mass 
of  human  lives. 

The  aristocrat  in  her  carriage  sank  silently  downwards  among 
her  cushions  ;  her  face  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  she  trembled 
violently. 

The  fishwoman  flushed  a  deep  red  over  her  tawny  skin, 
and  muttered  a  curse  in  the  jargon  of  her  tirade,  and  bent 
over  her  creel,  that  had  got  shaken  and  half-emptied  in  the 
crush. 

Estmere  had  never  withdrawn  his  gaze  from  the  face  of  fche 
woman  whom  he  had  condemned  as  so  cold  an  egotist,  so  heart- 
less a  coquette  ;  and  whom  he  now  beheld  thus  moved  by  what 
he  deemed  were  sympathy  and  compassion  for  unknown  and 
imperilled  lives.  Some  wonder  touched  him  at  the  strength  of 
the  emotion  that  he  saw  in  her  :  but  it  was  outweighed  by  the 
attraction  which  this  pain  and  pity  and  infinite  fear,  softening 
that  dazzling  countenance,  possessed  for  him  ;  imagining  them, 
as  he  did,  to  be  born  from  that  mere  human  sorrow  for  human 
suffering  which  gentle-natured  women  feel  for  the  calamity  of  a 
stranger,  for  the  pang  of  the  lowest  creature  upon  earth.  He 
bent  to  her,  and  addressed  her  with  a  more  tender  accent  in  his 
voice  than  she  had  ever  heard  ;  she  started  as  his  words  fell  on 
her  ear,  and  answered  him  hurriedly : 

"  111  ?  No,  I  ail  nothing  ;  I  thank  you  much.  This  scene 
has  shocked  me,  that  is  all.  Can  you  learn  for  me  how  it  is 
really  with  him  ?  ' 
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'With  the  man  who  fell?1 

'  No ;  with  the  man  who  saved  him.  Is  heroism  so  common 
in  this  self-absorbed  and  brutalised  age  of  ours  that  we  shall  do 
it  no  homage,  show  it  no  interest  ?  ' 

'  I  honour  it  as  greatly  as  you  can  do,'  he  answered  her  gently, 
and  with  some  surprise.  '  1  will  go  at  once,  and  see  him  myself, 
if  possible/ 

He  went,  and  as  quickly  as  he  could,  having  dismounted, 
forced  his  way  into  the  court.  She  sat  breathless  and  motion- 
less ;  her  mouth  was  parched,  her  brain  throbbed,  her  limbs 
quivered.  In  that  hour,  all  the  long-buried,  long- forgotten, 
memories  of  her  childhood,  and  all  the  love  she  had  once  borne 
the  saviour  of  her  life,  awoke  in  passionate  remorse.  She  was  so 
base,  so  low,  so  cowardly  in  her  own  sight ;  these  people,  these 
creatures  of  the  cellar,  and  the  wine-shop,  and  the  fish-mart,  and 
the  timber-yard  were  true  to  him,  were  loyal  to  him,  dared  show 
their  fealty  to  him  and  their  fears  for  him.  But  she — she  who 
scorned  dastards,  and  loathed  liars  with  all  the  force  of  a  proud 
and  fearless  temper,  sat  silent  and  motionless,  and  stirred  not 
to  welcome  him  from  out  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  fishwoman,  shouldering  afresh  her  huge  creel,  looked 
curiously  at  this  '  aristocrat,'  who  had  been  joined  with  her  for 
one  instant  in  the  communion  of  terror. 

'  She  must  care  for  him  in  some  fashion,'  she  mused.  '  Her 
great  eyes  looked  all  blind  and  mad.  They  say  these  cold  dainty 
things  in  their  palaces  sometimes — well,  she  is  the  first  of  them 
I  have  not  hated.' 

The  subject  of  her  thoughts,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  leant  to 
her  with  a  score  of  gold  pieces  in  her  hand. 

*  Tour  merchandise  is  half  lost,'  she  said  hurriedly.     *  Let 
me  put  these  in  your  basket  in  their  stead.' 

The  fishwoman  fastened  her  black  ruthless  eyes  on  her  as 
the  eyes  of  her  ancestress  might  have  fastened  on  the  white  . 
haughty  loveliness  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

*  I  have  not  earned  your  money  ;  I  do  not  want  it,'  she  said 
curtly.     *  But  I  like  you,  though  you  are  one  of  them  ;  you  care  ! 
for  Tricotrin.' 

She  shouldered  her  creel  and  went. 

The  Duchesse  de  Lira  leaned  back  in  her  carriage  very  pale 
still,  and  with  a  quiver  in  her  curling  haughty  mouth.  The 
words  struck  to  her  heart  like  a  blow  of  steel. 

'  That  woman  is  nobler  than  I/  she  thought  bitterly.  *  She 
is  not  ashamed  of  what  she  feels  for  him  ;  she  can  dare  to  have 
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Estmere  returning,  approached  her  again  through  the  swiftly* 
dispersing  crowd. 

*  You  have  seen  him  ?  '  she  asked  feverishly  with  a  curious 
apprehension  of  what  evil  she  scarcely  could  have  told. 

'  No ;  I  regret  to  say  I  found  it  impossible  to  obey  you* 
wishes  and  my  own/  he  answered  her.  '  This  hero  of  the  popu- 
lace must  be  of  a  strange  temper,  and  of  a  very  noble  one.  He 
was  no  sooner  safe  above  ground,  they  say,  than  he  dived  into 
a  house,  and  disappeared  through  its  back  ways  into  some  ad- 
ioimng  lane,  to  escape  the  eulogy  and  the  adoration  of  the 
people.  The  mason  whom  he  went  down  to  save  is  breathing, 
and  can  speak;  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  recovery.  It  was  a 
noble  rescue.  I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  not  to  have  been 
in  time  to  arrest  the  actor  in  it.' 

'  If  he  be  gone  so  swiftly,  he  can  have  no  hurt  ?  *  she  askei 
with  a  deep  quick  breath. 

'  None.  It  seems  that  he  is  of  a  singular  strength  and  agii- 
ity — such  men  escape  where  weaklings  or  fools  would  perish. 
And  now,  shall  we  move  from  this  throng  ?  Where  is  it  that 
you  desire  to  go  ?  ' 

She  endeavoured  to  smile  as  she  answered  him  : 

'  I  was  about  to  visit  your  wonderful  Lelis ;  but  the  noise  of 
this  crowd  has  made  me  disinclined  for  anything  save  quietude. 
I  will  return  to  my  hotel,  if  you  please.' 

He  assented,  and  rode  beside  her  carriage  through  the  long 
and  various  roads  that  led  from  that  poor  and  obscure  neigh- 
bourhood to  her  gates. 

The  colour  was  still  blanched  from  her  face,  and  she  was 
both  graver  and  gentler  than  her  wont ;  but  to  him  she  had 
never  been  so  seductive. 

'  She  has  feeling  in  her.  I  did  her  wrong,'  he  mused ;  and 
his  nature  was  one  which  ever  led  him,  in  view  of  an  injustice 
done,  to  make  even  too  full  and  too  generous  an  amend. 

As  he  left  her  at  her  own  residence,  and  went  homewards 
himself,  his  thoughts  lingered  over  the  scene  which  had  touched 
her  thus  deeply. 

'  Tricotrin,  Tricotrin  ?  '  he  murmured  ;  '  Tricotrin  ?  I  have 
heard  that  word  somewhere.  Surely  it  is  the  name  or  the  pseu- 
donym of  that  man  whom  I  spoke  with  to-day —of  that  man 
who  once  sold  me  my  Dante  ?  ' 

And  he  felt  a  certain  regret ;  for,  towards  the  hero  who  had 
gone  down  into  the  foul  air  and  poisonous  perils  of  the  well  in 
the  stoneyard,  he  felt  the  attraction  of  one  courageous  temper 
to  another ;  but  towards  the  bobemian  who  had  treated  him 
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frith  such  unceremonious  familiarity  on  that  morning,  he  felt 
the  aversion  of  a  haughty  and  exclusive  Order  for  a  class  in 
which  all  that  it  deems  "most  perilous  and  most  lawless  are 
embodied. 

'  They  are  strange  men,  these  Ishmaels  of  social  life/  he 
thought.  '  They  will  plunge  into  all  the  chances  of  a  horrible 
death  to  rescue  some  fellow-creature  from  a  tomb,  or  share  it 
with  him  if  his  delivery  be  impossible  ;  and  yet  they  will  beguile, 
and  lead,  and  drag,  and  goad  hundreds  of  those  poor,  ignorant, 
blind  wild  beasts  of  the  populace  to  be  mowed  down  at  barri- 
cades and  in  street  riots,  on  the  mere  impulse  of  a  rabid  hatred 
of  Class,  on  the  mere  chimera  of  that  "  Universal  Equality  " 
which  every  law  of  nature  and  of  science  proves  an  impossibility 
• — a  monstrosity  that  would  be  found  utterly  untenable  if  it  ever 
could  even  be  reached  and  essayed.' 

As  he  thus  mused  of  a  theme  so  different,  there  drifted  back 
into  his  thoughts,  by  someuntraceable  connection,  the  memory 
of  the  little  portrait  he  had  seen  of  the  child  in  the  scarlet 
hood. 

He  recollected  what  fugitive  intangible  likeness  it  had  been 
which  had  attracted  him  in  the  golden,  bright,  tender-hued 
picture — it  was  a  likeness  to  the  woman  from  whom  he  had 
that  hour  parted. 

Though  the  face  of  a  gipsy-child,  yet  surely  it  had  a  look 
like  this  scornful  court-beauty — this  omnipotent  Duchesse  de 
Lira. 

1  That  man  must  have  himself  been  the  artist/  mused  Est- 
mere.  *  I  will  ask  Lelis  of  him.' 

But  when  he  asked  Lelis  he  found  that  the  painter  could  tell 
him  but  little. 

'  Tricotrin  ? '  said  Lelis,  '  Tricotrin  ?  Yes  ;  it  is  surely  his 
name,  my  Lord  Estmere.  And  why  should  it  not  be  ?  We 
have  odd  names  among  us — odder  than  that.  Of  Tricotrin  I 
know  nothing,  except  the  one  thing :  that  I  have  loved  him  for 
far  over  twenty  years.  We  are  not  given  to  the  asking  of 
credentials,  to  the  taking  of  passports,  we  of  bohemia.  He  may 
spring  from  sovereigns  ;  he  may  come  from  cobblers  ;  I  cannot 
tell  you.  Of  a  surety  I  never  asked  him. 

*  We  met  first  of  all  at  a  wirthshaus  in  Bavaria  ;  I  forget  where 
exactly,  but  in  one  of  those  pretty  quaint  villages  toward  the 
Tyrol.  There  was  a  big  brav.iy  man  with  a  box  of  fantoccini  j 
and  there  was  a  slender  dark  gsrl,  with  a  tambourine,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  play  while  the  puppets  danced.  There  was  a 
little  black  monkey,  starved,  frightened,  miserable,  ordered  to 
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dance  also,  and  shivering  and  moaning  piteously  instead  of 
dancing. 

'  The  big  man  thrashed  the  little  monkey  till  it  shrieked ; 
the  girl  wept;  and  then  the  man  beat  her.  Tricotrin  and  I  were 
sitting  in  the  wooden  gallery  over  the  door,  taking  our  wine.  He 
saw  all  this ;  and  down  he  leapt  from  the  porch,  right  over  the 
rails  and  the  vine,  got  the  stick  from  the  man,  and  collared  him, 
and  belaboured  him  till  he  swore  and  screamed  as  only  a  Roman 
could  do  ;  then  he  flung  the  wretch  into  the  river — a  brawling, 
foaming,  shallow  stream,  that  wetted  him  to  the  skin  ;  then  he 
lifted  the  monkey  up  in  his  arms,  caressed  it,  talked  to  it,  took 
off  its  little  dress,  and  came  up  again  to  the  gallery,  and  sat  down 
to  his  walnuts  and  wine. 

'  The  Roman  made  a  horrible  outcry  below.  Tricotrin  looked 
over  the  wooden  rail  and  threw  him  a  doubloon. 

'  "  Brute !  "  said  he,  "  I  will  come  down  and  give  you  another 
beating  if  you  desire  it,  also  another  ducking,  with  readiness  ; 
but  have  your  monkey  again  you  never  will.  There  is  its  value 
as  a  marketable  thing;  of  any  other  value  you  know  nought. 
If  you  have  wisdom  you  will  betake  yourself  to  some  other 
hostelry." 

'  The  man  slunk  off,  pocketing  his  doubloon ;  and  Tricotrin 
kept  his  monkey.  That  is  how  I  came  to  know  him  first.  I 
thought  that  scene  better  warranty  of  his  character  than  a 
banker's  certificate.  But  then  we  bohemians  have  queer 
notions.' 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

THE  stone-mason,  lying  in  the  narrow  hospital  bed  with 
broken  limbs  and  bruised  body,  unhappy  in  his  thoughts,  and 
fast  fretting  himself  to  fever  over  the  coming  destitution  of  his 
wife  and  children  through  the  many  weeks  wherein  he  would  be 
unfit  for  labour,  was  made  happy  by  news  which  came  to  him  : 
news  that  a  great  lady  who  had  chanced  to  witness  the  accident 
from  her  carriage,  had  sent  her  people  to  say  that  she  would 
charge  herself  with  all  the  needs  of  his  family  during  such  time 
as  he  should  be  incapable  of  labour,  and  after,  also,  if  they 
needed  it. 

The  man  was  a  tough  republican,  a  communist  to  the  cvre  ; 
one  who  had  been  in  troubles  of  the  barricades,  and  who  had 
tasted  prison  fare  more  than  once  for  the  too  frank  and  sturdy 
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utterance  of  his  opinions  over  the  black  coffee  and  the 
domino-table  of  his  evening  haunt.  But  he  swore  a  great 
oath,  with  the  tears  falling  like  rain  down  his  cheeks,  and 
muttered : 

*  I  will  never  say  one  word  against  the  aristocrats  again ! 
They  will  have  bread — do  you  hear  ? — my  little  ones  will  have 
bread  ? ' 

For  the  great  revolutionist  of  Hunger,  who  preaches  with  a 
force  so  frightful,  and  an  illogical  eloquence  that  the  dullest  can 
comprehend,  had  been  his  chief  political  teacher,  and  had  bade 
him  take  a  pike  because  he  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  a 
loaf. 

The  servants  of  Estmere,  sent  to  inquire  what  could  be  done 
for  the  family  of  this  injured  workman,  brought  him  word  that 
they  had  been  forestalled  by  a  few  minutes  only :  all  that  the 
poor  people  wanted  would  be  supplied  to  them  by  the  Duchesse 
de  Lira — a  support  much  needed ;  for  the  wife  was  infirm  of 
health  and  lame,  and  there  were  more  children  than  generally 
crowd  around  a  French  labourer's  table  to  share  its  sour  bread 
and  meagre  onion-soup. 

'  She  must  have  a  noble  temper.  I  may  have  done  her 
wrong,'  he  thought  once  again. 

Was  it  possible  that  behind  this  woman's  dazzling  extra- 
vagance and  egotism,  and  vanities  and  vagaries,  and  semblance 
of  utter  heedlessness  and  heartlessness,  there  were  hidden 
such  gracious  and  generous  things  of  mercy  and  of  pity  as  was 
this? 

It  seemed  only  just  to  think  so.  He  was  willing  to  believe 
t ;  he  did  believe.  And  a  danger  that  had  never  been  in  her 
lefore  for  him  gave  her  peril  for  him  now. 

She  might  be  callous  only  because  none  had  known  how  to 
awaken  her  heart.  She  had  been  wedded  so  young  to  an  un- 
loved lord  —  this  in  itself  was  so  dire  a  temptation;  she 
ttas  flattered  by  fools,  who  weakened  her  reason  while  they 
heated  and  strengthened  her  errors  and  her  foibles ;  she  was 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  so  artificial,  by  a  homage  so 
deteriorating,  by  influences  so  dangerous  both  morally  and 
mentally. 

There  was  so  much  excuse  for  her  faults  and  follies,  for  he* 
cruelties  and  egotisms,  who  could  tell  how  fair  and  sweet  a 
nature  might  not  wake  into  life  if  she  loved  ? 

So  he  mused,  with  fanciful  conjectures ;  fancies  wholly  un- 
like his  gravq,  sarcastic,  and  sceptical  intelligence,  but  charac- 
teristic of  every  man  attracted  by  a  woman  whose  sorceries 
charm  him  while  hi«  reason  condemns  her. 
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He  commenced  a  study  that  was  the  most  hazardous  tribute 
to  her  power  he  could  have  rendered  ;  he  commenced  the  study 
of  her  temperament,  of  her  actions,  of  her  heart.  Oftentimes 
when  she  resented  the  neglect  he  was  guilty  of  toward  her,  the 
silence  he  preserved  in  her  presence,  the  indifference  with  which 
he  remained  apart  while  others  crowded  around  her,  she,  and  she 
alone,  occupied  his  thoughts,  that  were  intent  on  analysing  her 
ironies,  scanning  her  coquetries,  and  weighing  the  changeful 
indices  of  her  anomalous  vagaries. 

He  saw  much  that  repelled,  much  that  offended,  much  that 
alienated  him,  in  her  ;  but  he  also  saw  much  that  irresistibly  be- 
guiled him,  and  much  that  seemed  to  him  to  tell  of  a  dormant 
soul,  which  only  slumbered  because  none  had  known  aright  how 
to  stir  it  from  its  indolent  sleep. 

*  There  should  be  a  finer  nature  there ;  with  such  eyes  as 
those  no  woman  surely  can  be  soulless,'  he  mused,  as  he  glanced 
at  her  one  night,  at  one  of  the  many  houses  where  they  were  in 
the  habitude  of  meeting. 

*  Of  what  were  you  thinking,  Lord  Estmere,  when  you  looked 
at  me  so  keenly  an  hour  ago  ?  '  she  asked  of  him  later  on,  when 
he  took  for  a  moment  a  seat  beside  her. 

*  It  would  be  to  risk  your  anger  to  answer  frankly.' 

*  And  any  other  than  a  frank  reply  you  would  not  give.     Of 
how  few  of  the  men  that  I  know  could  I  say  the  same  !     Well, 
answer  me  candidly  then  ;  hazard  my  anger.' 

He  leaned  slightly  nearer  to  her.  A  cantata  that  was  being 
sung  by  the  most  famous  singers  of  Paris  prevented  their  words 
reaching  the  ears  of  any  around  them. 

1  My  thoughts,  then,  were :  could  a  woman  with  so  much 
poetry  in  her  face  as  Madame  de  Lira  carries  in  hers  be  as 
utterly  given  over  to  the  vanities,  the  artifices,  and  the  egotism 
of  her  world,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life,  acts,  and  words 
would  lead  one  to  infer  ? ' 

*  You  but  wonder  what  I  wonder  also,'  she  said  with  an 
accent  in  the  answer  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  '  We 
women,  I  think,  have  poetry  on  our  lips,  poetry  sometimes  in  our 
faces  ;  but  we  have  hard,  bitter,  bad  prose  in  our  hearts — the 
passionless  calculating  prose  of  avarice,  of  self-love,  of  insatiable 
ambition.' 

c  Nay ;  you  at  least  must  have  something  higher  than  this, 
or  you  would  not  lay  blame  to  yourself.' 

*  Why  ?     May  not  one  see  one's  own  sin,  even  when  one  is 
saturated  through  and  through  with  it  ?     A  man  murders : 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  ceases  to  see  bloodshed  as  hateful. 
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So  we  murder  our  higher  natures  ;  but,  if  we  have  anything  of 
conscience  left  in  us,  we  know  that  the  slaughter  is  criminal.* 
'  You  have  not  killed  yours  if  you  still  regret  it.' 
4  How  can  you  tell  ?     I  can  scarcely  tell  myself.     I  have 
)iot  killed  it  ?     No.     By  such  a  subtle  euphuism  as  that  by 
which  Byzantine  sovereigns  swore  they  had  not  killed  their 
predecessors  when  they  had  only  smote  their  eyes  to  blindness, 
and  sealed  their  lives  down  in  dungeons.' 
He  regarded  her  earnestly. 

*  You  have  not  killed  it.     With  you  the  prison-bars  will  be 
loosed,  and  the  blinded  eyes  will  see  the  light,  when — ' 

'When  what?' 

1  "When  you  shall  love/ 

The  graveness  and  the  sadness  of  his  voice  made  the  words  far 
more  impressive  than  if  they  had  been  utterred  in  the  accent 
of  a  lover.  They  were  passionless  and  melancholy,  strangely 
contrasting  with  th  the  gaiety,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  levity  of 
the  palace  scene  around  them. 

She  heard,  with  a  sense  of  proud  joy,  that  she  had  thus  com- 
pelled even  from  him  the  homage  of  interest  and  warning ; 
also  with  a  vague  sense  of  wonder  why  the  speech  of  this  man 
— who  in  all  things  was  most  utterly  dissimilar  to  him — 
brought  back  on  her  thoughts,  and  carried  with  them  the  same 
influence  as  the  utterances  of  Tricotrin. 

'  Pardon  me  the  freedom  of  speech,'  pursued  Estinere,  with 
a  slight  weary  smile,  *  By  the  years  which  are  between  us,  I 
may  use  a  latitude  of  phrase  that  would  be  denied  to  others 
younger  and  more  fortunate,  although  less  privileged.  You 
asked  for  my  candour ;  I  have  given  it.  I  believe  that  much 
softness,  which  you  now  abjure,  will  awaken  in  you  when  love 
shall  have  been  taught  to  you.' 

Her  eyes  clouded  and  gleamed  impatiently  under  their 
languid  lids  and  curling  lashes.  She  was  incensed  at  the 
care  with  which  he  had  hastened  to  disclaim  for  his  words  the 
look  of  any  amorous  meaning,  and  to  indicate  that  he  left  the 
sweet  task  of  teaching  such  lessons  of  love  to  all  others  who 
might  choose  to  take  it. 

*  Love ! '  she  echoed  with  a  light  laugh.     '  I  have  said  often 
before,  I  am  tired  of  only  hearing  the  word.     I  have  no  want 
of  it,  no  belief  in  it.' 

1  That  was  my  conclusion.' 

1  And  you  tell  me  so  in  a  tone  that  is  in  itself  a  rebuke ! 
Love !  The  gipsies  of  Hugo,  the  sentimentalists  of  Q-oethe, 
ihe  i  hapsodists  of  Shelley,  may  make  it  the  god  of  their  being  j 
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but  we — who  have  the  world — can  look  on  it  at  mo^fc  us  only  a 
toy,  a  distraction — a  thing  to  blow  with  eacli  breeze  like  the 
child's  paper  windmill.' 

His  eyes  never  changed  from  their  grave  study  of  her.  He 
u  swered  her  calmly. 

I  imagined  you  held  those  views.  What  I  said  was,  that 
when  you  think  differently,  then,  and  then  only,  will  that 
higher  and  gentler*  nature  I  spoke  of  arise  in  you,  if  you  possess 
it  But  since  you  look  thus  upon  love,  is  it  well  or  merciful 
oa  your  part  to  do  you  very  uttermost,  as  you  habitually  do, 
to  awaken  it  everywhere,  and  everywhere  inflame  it  to  its 
greatest  strength  and  devotion  and  folly  ?  ' 

She  tossed  her  golden  head  backward  with  a  magnificent 
audacity  of  consciousness. 

*  Would  you  have  me  veil  my  face,  then  in  pity  to  mankind  ?  ' 
He  smiled  at  the  arrogance  of  this  vanity  :  a  smile  that  she 

could  not  translate. 

*  Perhaps  you  save  some  as  effectually  as  though  you  veiled 
it  when  you  succeed  in  proving  to  them  that  with  that  beauty 
there  goes  no  heart.     If  I  be  discourteous,  pardon  me ;  you 
desired  candour.' 

'  And  your  candour,  like  most  other  candour,  appears  to  be 
only  condemnation.' 

She  spoke  with  bitterness ;  she  was  so  deeply  galled  by  this 
second  sentence,  in  which  he  had  conveyed  to  her  that,  however 
perilous  to  others,  she  was  free  of  peril  to  him. 

Estmere  smiled  again. 

'  Poor  candour !  it  is  never  right.  If  agreeable,  it  is  de- 
nounced as  flattery  ;  if  distasteful,  it  is  slighted  as  censure.' 

He  left  her  side  soon  afterwards,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
cantata  ;  left  her  to  a  vivid,  heartsick,  impatient  sense  of  power- 
lessness  to  move,  or  touch,  or  win  him,  such  as  never  before 
had  been  known  among  her  countless  and  effortless  victories  ; 
a  restless,  angered,  despairing  knowledge  that  he  held  her  in 
doubt,  in  condemnation,  almost  in  contempt,  and  that  he  had 
told  her  almost  openly,  that  for  him  she  possessed  no  allure- 
ment. 

He  had  humiliated  her,  and  deeply  angered  her ;  but  he 
had  attained  more  influence  over  her,  more  attraction  for  her, 
than  he  had  exercised  before ;  and,  despite  the  limitless  faith 
she  felt  in  her  own  omnipotence,  she  did  not  divine  that  Est- 
mere himself  had  thought, 

'She  is  right,  perhaps!  To  have  love  withheld  from  her, 
even  by  the  coldest  and  the  wisest,  her  face  had  need  to  remain 
unseen ! ' 
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Nevertheless,  although  he  acknowledged  this,  he  lingered  in 
the  place  where  that  face  met  his  sight  or  was  recalled  to  his 
memory,  with  every  day  which  brought  the  sea  of  carriages 
rolling  through  the  sunlight  of  the  streets,  with  every  night 
which  filled  the  chambers  of  the  palaces  with  banquet,  or  cere- 
monial, or  festivity. 

And  he  saw  her  beauty  at  its  height,  her  nature  at  its  worst. 

Unguarded  now  by  the  care  of  her  lost  husband's  tenderness, 
which  had  in  other  years  so  sedulously  sheltered  her  from  any 
peril,  she  was  free  to  follow  to  their  wildest  extravagance  her 
own  caprices  and  desires. 

She  had  been  left  at  perfect  freedom ;  no  rein  remained  on 
her  will  or  her  fancy. 

Those  who  had  the  trust  of  her  properties  were  two  aged 
men  of  high  rank  and  courtly  breed,  who  were  speedily  content 
to  see  all  things  through  her  eyes.  There  was  no  sort  of  check 
upon  the  indulgence  of  that  intense  passion  for  gorgeous 
display,  sensuous  pomp,  and  ever-varying  distraction,  which 
she — with  the  soul  in  her  of  the  Waif  and  Stray — never 
wearied  of  enjoying  to  its  uttermost  abandonment.  They  told 
her,  in  some  alarm,  that  with  ten  years  of  such  expenditure  of 
hers  even  the  massive  fortunes  on  which  she  had  entered  would 
be  dissipated  by  the  ceaseless  strain.  She  laughed.  To  a 
woman,  who  knew  that  she  could  select  another  lord  from 
princes  if  she  chose  upon  the  morrow,  the  threat  of  future 
ruin  was  only  a  gay  grotesque  jest. 

All  that  she  did  was  done  in  an  exquisite  harmony,  refine- 
ment, and  elegance  of  taste  ;  because  there  was  in  her  that  in- 
nate sense  of  fitness,  and  of  beauty,  which  had  in  her  childhood 
made  every  coarse  tone,  or  motley  hue,  irritating  and  painful 
to  her  ;  and  which  had  led  her,  unconsciously,  to  arrange  her 
very  wild  flowers  in  blending  colours  that  would  have  charmed 
a  painter's  love  of  pure  and  sympathetic  tones. 

Though  reared  in  poverty,  she  had  been  reared  in  such  a 
manner  as  cultured  and  fostered  all  this  delicacy  of  artistic 
feeling,  and  instinct  for  symmetrical  form,  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. Where  this  sense  once  lives,  it  is  imperishable ;  and 
makes  the  mind  which  it  pervades  incapable  of  doing  it  an 
outrage.  It  forces  the  Roman  beggar  to  fling  his  rags  around 
him  with  the  dignity  of  a  toga;  it  impels  the  Campagna  model 
to  fold  her  nude  limbs  into  the  sublime  repose  of  a  Phydian 
statue. 

But  for  all  that,  she  loosed  herself  to  the  sweet  cxerciso  of 
her  power  in  every  imaginable  form  of  extravagance  and  ofdia- 
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play.  The  exaggerated  luxuries,  the  inordinate  splendour,  the 
wanton  waste  that  are  characteristic  of  the  age,  of  the  world, 
of  the  city,  in  which  she  lived,  reached  in  her  their  greatest 
height.  The  old  half-barbaric  passion  for  the  visible  witnesses 
of  wealth  and  sovereignty,  native  to  her  evinced  itself  now 
that  she  possessed  the  licence  to  indulge  it. 

She  had  the  oriental  love  of  glow,  and  glitter,  and  pomp,  and 
sound ;  she  had  all  that  temper  of  the  present  century  which 
inclines  it  to  scenic  effects  in  the  lieu  of  poetic  beauty,  to 
lustrous  colour  in  the  lieu  of  accurate  proportion,  to  intoxi- 
cating choruses  in  the  lieu  of  classic  cadence.  And  she 
launched  herself  into  such  extremity  of  magnificence  as  gives 
to  such  an  instinct  as  this  an  ever-changing  and  perpetual 
delight. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  through  all  her  chillness  of  pride 
and  arrogance  of  scorn,  there  shone  out  in  her  mode  of  life  the 
impulse  and  evidence  of  one  who  has  not  from  birth  upward 
inherited  power :  and  to  whom  its  possession  is  therefore  as  a 
sorcerer's  wand,  whose  magic  is  unceasingly  wondrous  to  the 
one  brought  within  its  mystic  circle. 

None  noted  this ;  for  her  artistic  taste  was  so  unerring  that 
no  false  note,  or  coarse  colour,  in  the  pageantry  of  her  ex- 
istence ever  betrayed  it.  But  it  was  there. 

The  born  empress  is  very  weary  of  those  hours  in  which  she 
must  wear  her  state-robes,  and  receive  the  formality  of  homage. 
The  woman  raised  from  privacy  into  the  blaze  of  a  monarch's 
glory  deems  no  hours  so  exquisite  as  those  in  which  the  people 
kneel,  submissive,  at  her  feet,  and  the  crown  rests  on  her  brow. 

Viva  disclosed  that  she  was  not  an  hereditary  sovereign  by 
this  one  trait  alone — that  she  was  never  willing  to  lay  her 
sceptre  aside,  never  desirous  of  being  quit  of  her  purples, 
never  so  perfectly  content  as  when  the  full  lustre  and  luxury 
of  her  royalty  attested  to  its  power. 

Were  some  rare  jewel  on  sale,  at  whose  cost  even  princes 
hesitated,  she  purchased  it ;  were  some  picture  in  the  market 
at  a  fabulous  price,  she  made  it  hers ;  were  there  some  tropical 
flower  rare  beyond  all  others,  she  would  spend  thousands  to 
add  it  to  her  conservatories  ;  were  some  entertainment  spoken 
of,  which  had  been  signalised  by  some  unwonted  thing,  she 
would  eclipse  it  with  some  marvel  a  hundredfold  more  beautiful, 
eccentric,  or  extravagant,  furnishing  converse  for  the  world. 

The  jewel  might  be  utterly  superfluous,  the  picture  one 
which  did  not  please  her  taste,  the  flower  might  have  no 
special  loveliness,  and  the  festival  no  special  charm,  to  her 
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own  thinking.  But  merely  to  possess  them,  to  display  themf 
to  furnish  food  for  the  world's  speech  by  them,  was  an  un- 
failing delight,  which  never  palled  on  her,  because  it  gratified 
her  sense  of  empire,  her  consciousness  of  being  without  a 
rival. 

In  no  manner,  could  she  attain  this  delight  more  easily, 
more  constantly  or  with  more  publicity,  than  by  the  pleasures 
with  which  she  filled  her  own  time  and  that  of  the  society 
she  gathered  about  her.  Her  inventive  wit  found  field,  and 
interest,  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  countless  fresh 
fashions  of  distraction  and  of  excitement. 

The  graceful  fantastic  fancy  that  had  once  made  her  dance 
like  an  almah  among  the  scarlet  beans  of  the  cottage  garden, 
and  believe  herself  a  queen  when  she  sat  in  the  old  beech-tree 
with  a  tall  sword-lily  for  her  sceptre,  now  made  her  devise  a 
thousand  ways  of  adding  brilliancy,  and  variety,  and  surprise, 
and  cost — that  great  modern  gauge  of  every  merit — to  her 
amusements  and  entertainments.  Exclusive  with  all  the 
haughty  exclusivism  of  an  earlier  nobility,  lavish  with  all  the 
profuse  prodigality  of  present  imperialism,  reckless  with  the 
levity  of  the  age,  and  dazzling  with  a  seduction  all  her  own, 
her  fetes  and  her  banquets  were  the  theme  of  the  world  of 
pleasure,  the  paradise  of  her  associates,  the  despair  of  all  out- 
side her  chosen  pale.  She  ruled  pleasure,  and  was  ruled  by 
it :  and  no  other  thing  was  the  object,  or  the  idol,  of  her  days. 

Generous,  indeed,  she  was ;  whoever  asked  her  for  money 
had  it.  In  moments  of  remorse  she  would  strive  to  still  her 
conscience  by  some  such  large  charity  as  that  witjh  which  she 
Buccoured  the  stone-mason's  desolate  family.  But  these  were 
fitful,  unguided,  the  offspring  of  impulse  always,  never  of  prin- 
ciple. 

She  had  delivered  herself  wholly  over  to  the  worship  of 
egotism,  and  extravagance,  and  the  joyous  religion  of  pleasure ; 
and  she  abandoned  herself  all  the  more  completely,  and  vio- 
lently, to  the  pursuit  of  these  when  the  sting  of  one  man's 
neglect  pierced  through  the  velvet  folds  of  her  exultant  vanity, 
when  one  thorn  amid  all  her  innumerable  roses  thrust  itself 
into  her  bosom,  and  reminded  her  that  she  was  mortal. 

Thus  he  saw  her  empire  at  its  height — her  character  at  its 
worst;  and  still,  despite  these,  he  lingered  near  her,  and  still 
doubted  if,  in  this  woman,  there  were  not  something  higher 
and  nobler  latent,  that  her  sycophants  never  roused  and  her 
lovers  never  awakened. 

And  one  night  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  her  presence,  an 
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incident  again  arose  which  again  made  him  ask  himself:  *  Sin-ee 
she  has  the  emotion  of  pity,  will  she  not  have  also  one  day  in 
her  heart  its  twin-divinity  of  love  ?  ' 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

THERE  was  a  new  piece  at  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most 
sparkling  of  the  theatres  of  Paris — one  of  those  gay  minglings 
of  music,  travesty,  beauty,  burlesque,  and  wit,  which  are  half 
opera,  half  comedy,  wholly  spectacle,  to  which  the  world  will 
run,  leaving  the  grave  decorums  of  legitimate  art  as  the  Ro- 
mans would  run  to  the  gladiators  and  the  rope-dancers,  leaving 
the  stage  of  Terence. 

*  Let  me  be  but  amused !     Let  me  only  laugh  if  I  die ! ' 
cries  the  world  in  every  age.     It  has  so  much  of  grief  and 
tragedy  in  its  own  realities,  it  has  so  many  bitter  tears  to  shed 
in  its  solitude,  it  has  such  weariness  of  labour  without  end,  it 
has  such  infinitude  of  woe  to  regard  in  its  prisons,  in  its  homes, 
in  its    battle-fields,  in   its  harlotries,   in  its  avarices,   in  its 
famines  ;  it  is  so  heart-sick  of  them  all,  that  it  would  fain  be 
lulled  to  forgetfulness  of  its  own  terrors  ;  it  asks  only  to  laugh 
for  awhile,  even  if  it  laugh  but  at  shadows. 

'  The  world  is  vain,  frivolous,  reckless  of  that  which  is  ear- 
nest ;  it  is  a  courtesan  who  thinks  only  of  pleasure,  of  adorn- 
ment, of  gewgaws,  of  the  toys  of  the  hour  ! '  is  the  reproach 
which  its  satirists  in  every  age  hoot  at  it. 

Alas !  it  is  a  courtesan  who,  having  sold  herself  to  evil, 
strives  to  forget  her  vile  bargain ;  who,  having  washed  her 
cheeks  white  with  saltest  tears,  strives  to  believe  that  the 

int  calls  the  true  colour  back ;    who,  having  been  face  to 

e'^jr  so  long  with  blackest  guilt,  keenest  hunger,  dreadest 
woe,  strives  to  lose  their  ghosts,  that  incessantly  follow  her,  IB 
the  tumult  of  her  own  thoughtless  laughter. 

*  Let  me  be  but  amused !  ' — the  cry  is  the  aching  cry  of  a 
world  that  is  overborne  with  pain,  and  with  longing  for  the 
golden  years  of  its  youth  ;  that  cry  is  never  louder  than  when 
the  world  is  most  conscious  of  its  own  infamy. 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  in  the 
Second  Empire  of  Napoleonic  France,  the  world,  reeking 
with  corruption,  staggering  under  the  burden  of  tyrannies,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  lust,  has  shrieked  loudest  in 
its  blindness  of  suffering,  '  let  me  only  laugh  if  I  die  ! ' 

The  piece  commenced  with  gay,  airy,  mirthful  music  ;  extra- 
vagant, sparkling,  indecent,  ironical,  spectacular,  voluptuous,  as 
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suits  the  temper  of  this  modern  age ;  suits  its  fatigue,  its  lan- 
guor, its  fever  of  discontent,  its  exhaustion  of  speculation ;  suits 
it  because,  being  full  of  despair,  it  desires  distraction,  and  all  its 
thoughts  being  doubts,  it  strives  so  hard  not  to  think. 

As  the  first  silvery  notes  of  the  chief  actress  rang  on  the  air, 
the  audience  welcomed  them  with  tumultuous  delight. 

She  was  a  great  artist  in  her  fashion ;  in  the  by-play,  the 
trivialities,  the  amorous  glances,  the  sensual  graces,  the  union  of 
elegance  and  lasciviousness,  the  eloquence  of  smile,  of  word,  of 
gesture,  which  are  needed  far  more,  on  the  modern  stage,  than 
is  tragic  passion  or  scholarly  comprehension.  She  was  a  great 
artist ;  she  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of  eternal  youth  and  of  ever- 
lasting fame ;  her  public  had  never  wearied  of  Coriolis. 

The  night  was  a  new  triumph,  many  as  had  been  the  nights 
of  triumph  which  she  had  numbered. 

But  there  had  come  a  certain  weariness  to  her  in  this  public 
festival ;  a  certain  toilsomeness  had  stolen  into  the  perpetual 
play  of  the  mime ;  a  certain  impatience  of  this  endless  robing, 
and  singing,  and  laughing,  and  dancing,  and  wearing  of  smiles, 
had  entered  into  her,  well  as  she  had  long  loved  her  life. 

There  came  hours  now  in  which  she  wanted  rest ;  hours  in 
which  she  felt  her  head  ache  and  her  limbs  grow  tired ;  hours 
of  satiety,  of  exhaustion,  of  fretful  fever ;  hours,  inevitable,  that 
come  to  the  empress  as  to  the  actress,  to  the  statesman  as  to  the 
stage-clown.  And  now,  as  she  frolicked  on  the  boards,  and 
moved  like  a  sylph,  and  carolled  like  a  bird,  her  eyes,  wandering 
over  the  great  semicircle  of  the  house,  rested  on  one  woman  who 
sat  regarding  her, — a  woman  young,  of  exceeding  beauty,  ap- 
parelled like  a  sovereign,  and  with  her  courtiers  surrounding  her 
in  a  group  that  was  inattentive  to  the  spectacle,  and  only  atten- 
tive to  her  face  and  to  her  words. 

*  Who  is  that  piece  of  splendour  yonder  ?'  had  asked  Coriolis 
once,  first  seeing  this  woman. 

'  It  is  the  Duchesse  de  Lira,'  they  had  answered. 

Coriolis  ever  looked  at  her  closely  when  she  herself  passed 
to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

'  You  are  a  Duchess — a  great  lady  of  France ;  you  are  in  the 
flower  of  your  youth  and  the  flush  of  your  beauty ;  you  can  have 
all  I  have  had  without  taking  thought  for  it  or  toil  for  it ;  you 
are  an  aristocrat, — and  I  hate  you !'  she  said  in  her  soul  this 
night,  watching  this  spectator,  whom  she  envied,  as  she  played 
on  in  her  new  extravaganza,  and  heard  the  thunders  of  the  the- 
atre hail  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  her  successes. 

She  herself  had  enjoyed  indeed*  but  time  was  stealing  the 
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elasticity  from  her  limbs,  the  buoyancy  from  her  spirit,  the  bloom 
from  her  skin,  the  gloss  from  her  hair,  the  spontaneity  from  her 
laughter ;  and  from  such  women  as  she  Time  robs  all,  and  to 
them  brings  nothing.  She  had  her  sceptre,  indeed ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  years  had  loaded  its  ivory  and  gold  with  lead,  and 
she  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  incessant  exertion  which  was 
needed  to  hold  it  in  her  own  grasp,  and  prevent  it  from  passing 
to  the  outstretched  hands  of  her  rivals. 

Meanwhile,  the  one  whom  she  envied  watched  her  in  turn 
with  a  curious  emotion. 

Yiva  never  heard  the  actress's  name  without  a  thrill  of  hor- 
ror. She  never  saw  it  lettered  on  the  walls  of  a  city  without  a 
throb  at  her  heart,  as  though  she  saw  a  snake's  eye  watching 
her.  It  was  ever  an  agony  to  her  to  recall  that  night  of  her 
madness.  As  she  had  grown  to  know  the  ways  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  and  had  beheld  the  danger  through  which  she  had 
passed  by  the  light  of  that  world's  knowledge,  sho  knew  what 
the  precipice  had  been  on  which  she  then  had  stood  in  such 
laughing  and  trustful  security.  At  times,  when  its  memory 
rushed  over  her,  she  felt  the  hot  blood  flush  over  her  brow  and 
bosom  at  the  mere  thought  that  such  a  peril  had  ever  touched 
her,  such  an  ignominy  ever  approached  her. 

"Who  her  boy -wooer  had  been  she  never  knew ;  she  wondered 
often.  And  when  she  mused  on  him,  and  on  her  temptress,  a 
deadly  hatred,  alien  to  all  the  negligent  gaiety  of  her  temper, 
woke  in  her ;  a  scorching  shame  consumed  her. 

All  the  fair,  sweet,  harmless  things  of  her  early  life  were  well- 
nigh  forgotten  ;  all  that  sunny,  serene,  innocent  existence,  while 
yet  she  had  taken  no  more  thought  than  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
or  sinned  more  sin  than  the  birds  of  the  air,  had  faded  into  one 
soft  haze  of  dim,  pure,  confused  colour.  That  perfect  peace  in 
which  she  had  not  known  that  she  was  happy — because  she  had 
not  then  known  what  sorrow  meant,  and  thus  had  found  no 
measure  of  her  joy — was  all  far  distant  to  her — scarce  remem- 
bered more  than  is  the  sunlight  of  some  tranquil  unmemorable 
summer-day  of  long  ago.  But  that  one  night's  memories  were 
branded  for  ever  as  with  fire  on  her  brain. 

That  men  should  still  live  who,  if  they  only  knew  what  she 
once  had  been,  could  point  at  her  as  one  whom  they  had  beheld 
at  the  house  of  a  courtesan ! 

If  she  were  alone  when  this  remembrance  came  on  her,  she 
would  pace  her  chamber  like  a  magnificent  leopardess,  and  set 
her  teeth  in  wrath  that  a  woman,  who  could  command  the  world, 
could  not  yet  purchase  the  oblivion  of  a  few  brief  hours  1 
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It  maddened  her  the  more  because  she  knew  that,  but  for 
the  guardian  hand  which  had  seized  her  from  the  flower-bidden 
abyss,  she  would  have  entered  this  kingdom  of  evil  to  which 
she  had  been  tempted,  in  all  her  supreme  faith  and  ignorance 
and  guileless  vanity.  She  knew  that  but  for  him  she  would 
have  fled  to  the  pollution  of  the  stage,  which  had  looked  to 
her  such  immortal  glory. 

She  knew  that  now  she  would  have  been  even  as  Coriolis, 
even  as  all  those  women  who  concealed  the  leprosy  of  sin  with 
the  satin  domino  of  the  masked  ball ;  who  avenged  their  own 
outlawry  by  pitiless  plunder,  by  merciless  dupery,  of  the  world 
which  had  proscribed  them;  who  dressed,  and  danced,  and 
feasted,  and  had  no  future ;  and  secure  of  a  banquet  to-day, 
might  be  left  to  starvation  to-morrow.  The  women  of  whom 
she  thought  with  all  the  horror  of  a  haughty  and  untempted 
soul,  with  all  the  scorn  of  an  imperial  and  lofty  life. 

She  would  have  been  of  them — must  have  been  of  them,  she 
knew,  unless,  indeed,  in  the  first  moment  of  despair,  when  the 
truth  of  her  fate  should  have  broken  on  her,  she  should  have 
hurled  her  young  form  into  the  depths  of  the  river.  And  the 
sound  of  the  name  of  her  temptress  ever  smote  on  her  ear  with 
a  throb  of  shame,  with  a  pang  of  guilt  with  the  stealing  hiss 
as  of  a  serpent  whose  fangs  had  once  been  in  her  flesh,  and 
whose  wound,  though  it  had  left  no  scar,  might  even  yet  prove 
mortal. 

Still,  she  had  often  gone  to  see  Coriolis.  Gone  on  that  inde- 
finable impulse  which  sometimes  draws  men  and  women  to  the 
presence  of  their  foes ;  on  that  mysterious  attraction  winch 
deadly  injuries,  or  deadly  rivalries,  will  make  more  potent  still 
than  the  attractions  of  love  or  of  sympathy.  Though  it 
wounded  her  so  poignantly  to  remember  that  night  of  her 
wicked  folly,  yet  she  went  where  that  remembrance  was  most 
vividly  forced  on  her. 

Such  anomalies  are  strong  in  all  human  nature ;  they  are 
especially  strong  in  woman  nature. 

*  Could  /ever  have  been  that  little  fool  who  was  allured  by 
her  specious  promises,  who  saw  heaven  itself  in  the  tinsel  of  her 
stage  ! '  she  thought  as  she  gazed  at  Coriolis. 

It  seemed  incredible  to  her  that  the  same  soul  should  live  in 
both,  that  the  same  personality  should  exist  in  both, — in  the 
little  bohemian  with  the  scarlet  hood  over  her  fair  curls,  wha 
had  listened  to  a  lie  as  to  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  in  the  emperlf 
Duchess  whom  her  mirror  portrayed,  who  had  so  indolent  and 
ironic  a  disdain  for  all  words  that  were  breathed  to  her,  and  wte 
liad  all  her  world  beneath  her  foot. 
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'She  is  not  changed,'  she  murmured  unconsciously  aloud. 

'  Changed ! '  echoed  the  one  nearest  to  her  in  her  box  ;  f  from 
what?' 

*  From  the  time  that  I  saw  her  first ;  and  I  was  very  young 
then.* 

Her  eyes  never  left  Coriolis  as  she  spoke.  Now,  in  the  su- 
premacy of  her  power  and  possessions,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
kno\vledge  and  experience,  in  the  security  of  her  rank,  it  filled 
her  with  a  strange  wondering  pity  to  think  of  the  foolish,  trust- 
ful, credulous  child  that  she  had  been,  and  of  the  pathetic  sense- 
less love  that  she  had  once  borne  this  sovereign  of  the  stage.  A 
fierce  hate  thrilled  in  her  also  as  she  watched  her  temptress. 
Through  this  woman  that  one  ineffaceable  memory  was  burned 
into  her  haughty  life ;  that  one  intolerable  shame  had  been 
drawn  down  on  her  proud  head  ;  that  one  loathsome  hour  had 
been  lived  through  to  pollute  her  past. 

1  Actresses  never  change,  till  we  see  them  by  daylight,'  Est- 
mere  answered  her,  ignorant  where  her  thoughts  wandered. 
*  Look  through  your  glass  ere  you  judge.' 

She  did  so, — looked  long ;  then  dropped  it  with  a  shudder. 

'  It  is  a  death's-head  under  a  mask  of  roses  and  lilies !  And 
yet  how  lovely  that  woman  still  is ! ' 

1  She  seems  to  move  you.' 

'  She  does ;  for  when  I  saw  her  first  I  longed  to  be  an  actress 
too.' 

'  You  an  actress  !    Is  it  possible  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I.     Perhaps  I  am  one  as  it  is.     How  can  you  tell  ? ' 

He  did  not  know  the  spring  of  the  half-remorseful  words ; 
he  thought  she  implied  some  consciousness  that  her  coquetry 
was  but  a  cruel  acting,  since  her  heart  was  never  touched  to 
feeling. 

"  Let  your  higher  nature  speak,  and  follow  what  it  says.  You 
will  never  be  one  then,'  he  murmured  in  her  ear, 

She  was  silent  j  unwittingly  he  had  rebuked  her. 

'  If  he  knew ! '  she  thought,  meeting  the  clear  grave  eyes  ot 
the  man  whose  one  idol  was  inexorable  Truth,  whose  one  un- 
pardonable sin  was  specious  Falsehood;  and  she  drove  the 
thought  from  her  as  fast  as  it  arose.  She  had  had  no  need  to 
think  all  through  the  years  of  her  fortunate  life  ;  she  left  that 
travail  to  the  weary,  the  unlovely,  the  wretched,  the  solitary, 
thought  was  their  sentence,  their  solace :  with  her  it  had  naught 
to  do. 

Outside  the  theatre  it  was  a  cold,  dark,  ghastly  night. 
Although  late  in  the  spring,  it  was  very  cheerless,  and  rained 
heavily. 
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About  the  end  of  the  second  act,  while  from  within  the 
bursts  of  music  came,  now  faintly,  now  fully,  out  into  the  street, 
a  wanderer,  who  had  moved  restlessly  all  day  and  night  to  and 
fro  the  labyrini/h  of  the  lighted  town,  strayed  near  to  the  play- 
house and  paused, — he  could  not  have  told  why,  except  that 
others  paused  with  him, — opposite  the  building,  and  its  glitter- 
ing arc  and  stars  of  gas  jets. 

The  wanderer  was  Bruno. 

He  stood,  without  knowing  what  he  did,  looking  up  at  the 
crescent  of  lights;  and  hearing,  without  knowing  what  he 
heard,  the  distant  cadence  of  the  joyous  and  airy  music. 

Close  at  his  elbow  pressed  a  sailor  of  his  own  southern  sea- 
board, a  great,  fierce,  black-browed  barbarian,  half  smuggler  and 
half  pirate,  who  yet  had  softness  sufficient  in  him — because  that 
day  he  had  met  his  whilom  comrade,  and  had  been  scared  by  the 
haggard  face  which  he  had  once  known  so  bright  and  brown 
under  the  shadow  of  their  tawny  sails, — to  stay  stanchly  by 
the  side  of  the  stricken  man,  though  in  the  eyes  that  turned  on 
him  there  was  no  recognition,  but  only  the  mute  dull  suffering 
of  an  animal  spent  by  the  hunters  unto  death. 

'  What  would  you  do,  Bruno  ? '  he  asked  hastily,  as  the 
fisherman,  seeing  persons  enter  through  the  glittering  doorway, 
moved  forward  with  them  to  enter  also. 

He  paused,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  with  a  gleam  of 
consciousness  on  the  features  of  his  ancient  sea-mate. 

*  It  is  you,  Royalle ! '  he  murmured  wearily.  '  Are  the  boats 
ready  ?  You  must  go  without  me  ;  she  is  not  come  home.' 

The  streets,  the  gas-lights,  the  throng,  the  music,  were  naught 
to  him  ;  he  thought  he  was  on  the  yellow  sands  of  his  old  home, 
with  the  fishing-smacks  standing  out  to  sea  in  a  fair  wind,  and 
his  little  cabin  high  up  upon  the  rocks  above  the  silvery  plumes 
of  olive. 

'  There  are  no  boats,'  muttered  Royalle.  '  We  are  in  Paris, 
and  this  is  is  no  place  for  you.' 

'  Paris  ?  Paris  ?  '  the  oth«r  echoed,  the  dulled  brain  playing 
with  the  word.  '  Is  it  Paris  ?  She  used  to  wish  for  Paris. 
Maybe  she  is  here :  I  have  sought  everywhere.' 

And  he  forced  his  way  nearer  to  the  open  door. 

Boyalle  seized  him  and  sought  to  force  him  back. 

'  Not  there !  not  there,  Bruno  ! '  he  murmured.  *  What  avail 
to  seek  her  in  scenes  of  pleasure  ?  ' 

The  sailor  shook  him  off,  and  went  forward  with  the  dogged 
resolve  of  the  insane. 

'  Losing  gold  ye  seek  hither  and  thither,'  he  muttered. 
1  Shall  I  do  less  by  my  treasure  ?  ' 
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Ere  be  could  be  stayed,  be  bad  flung  down  a  coin,  as  be  saw 
otbers  doing,  and  bad  tbrust  himself  into  the  throng  that  was 
forcing  itself  through  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  They  were 
separated  ;  Royalle  could  do  nothing  except  follow  him. 

The  glare  of  light,  the  din  of  music,  the  blaze  of  gold  and  of 
colour,  seemed  to  blind  and  to  stupefy  him.  He  stood  wedged 
in  by  the  crowd  into  whose  centre  he  had  thrust  himself ;  his 
gaunt  tall  form  towering  above  theirs  ;  his  wild  pathetic  eyes 
glancing  from  side  to  side  like  a  hunted  dog's  ;  bis  blue  canvas 
shirt  flung  back  from  his  chest ;  his  long  dark  hair  streaming 
backward  from  the  bronzed  southern  grandeur  of  his  hardened 
features.  He  was  like  a  desert  animal  suddenly  strayed  in 
among  a  laughing  human  crowd. 

There  was  a  scene  of  fairy-land  on  the  stage  which  the  audi- 
ence were  applauding  till  the  roof  rang  again  ;  a  scene  of  wood 
and  water,  and  silver  cascades,  and  aisles  of  roses,  and  white- 
winged  sylphs  that  fluttered  on  the  branches,  and  troops  of 
girls,  arrayed  like  every  flower  that  bloomed  beneath  the  sun, 
who  danced  in  airiest  measures  to  the  music  sounding  through 
the  house. 

To  the  fisherman  of  the  Riviera  it  was  all  real ;  his  great 
brown  eyes  gazed  on  it  with  wondering  awe ;  through  his  dim- 
med brain  there  wandered  weird  tales,  heard  in  his  childhood, 
of  enchanted  lands  where  no  mortal  foot  might  wander.  He 
stood  erect,  amazed,  motionless,  dizzy  with  the  riot  of  sound  and 
the  modulations  of  motion,  and  the  radiance  of  colour  that  had 
broken  on  his  vision  as  he  came  out  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

And  all  the  while  his  eyes  were  seeking  out  each  separate 
face  in  the  massed  loveliness  of  that  myriad  of  dancing  girls — 
seeking  out  hers  which  he  could  not  find. 

Prom  the  back  of  the  flowering  glades  there  came  the  grace- 
ful, swaying,  floating  form  of  a  woman  arrayed  like  a  lotus-lily. 
Her  form  was  scarce  clothed  in  the  white  and  green  that  fash- 
ioned the  leaves  of  the  lily  ;  her  sunny  hair,  chaplet-crowned, 
streamed  behind  her ;  her  azure  eyes  laughed  with  arch  gaiety. 
Coriolis  looked  in  the  spring  of  her  earliestyouth  as  she  bounded 
into  the  circle  of  girl-flowers,  and  poured  out  her  song  with  the 
easy  sweet  mirth  of  the  lark. 

Across  her  song  a  wild    ry  rang, 

'It  is  she/' 

He  stood  erect  a  mom  nt,  his  eyes  blazing  with  light,  bis 
arm  stretched  out,  his  che  jt  heaving  with  deep-drawn  breaths ; 
then  with  a  leap  like  a  deer'i  he  sprang  from  seat  to  scat 
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over  the  heads  of  the  people  on  to  the  stage  where  she 
stood. 

The  music  on  her  lips  was  stricken  mute  ;  the  baud  of  living 
flowers  fell  from  around  her  and  left  her  alone.  Criminal  fear 
caine  into  her  radiant  eyes.  She  stood  powerless,  motionless, 
gazing  on  the  man  she  had  dishonoured,  while  on  tae  players 
and  their  public  a  horrified  silence  fell. 

He  stretched  his  arms  out  to  her,  while  his  voice  thrilled 
through  the  stillness. 

'  Madelon,  Madelon  !  Thou  art  in  paradise,  and  hast  forgot 
me !  Is  it  so  ?' 

His  whole  frame  drooped,  his  limbs  lost  their  strength,  he 
shuddered,  and  stood  gazing  at  her.  The  rising  tumult  of  the 
house,  the  confused  clamour  of  the  amazed  multitude  had  no 
power  to  reach  his  ear ;  he  only  saw  the  woman  whom  he  had 
sought  through  the  desolation  of  the  world — the  woman  who, 
found,  sb>dnk  from  him,  and  wras  afraid. 

That  guilty  fear  which  he  met  in  her  look  pierced  him  like 
a  dagger's  thrust ;  reason  seemed  to  come  back  to  him  with  the 
shuddering  horror  that  ran  through  his  senses.  He  lifted  his 
head,  as  the  lion  mortally  wounded  will  raise  it  to  look  once 
more  at  his  foes,  and  gazed  on  that  heated,  breathless,  motley 
multitude  below,  then  gazed  again  on  her — on  the  snowy  bare 
limbs,  on  the  bosom  that  panted  above  its  vesture  of  gold, 
on  the  painted  loveliness  which,  near,  had  no  youth  and  no 
bloom. 

Then  he  knew  that  this  was  not  heaven,  but  hell ;  and  the 
blindness  of  half  a  lifetime  was  pierced  in  twain  by  that  terrible 
light.  He  seized  her,  and  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  crushed  her 
soft  frame  against  him,  and  flung  her  from  him  with  a  cry  that 
smote  the  listening  people  as  though  they  had  but  one  ear  and 
one  soul. 

'  You  are  not  miney  though  you  live  in  her  form  !  Ah,  vile 
thing,  cruel  devil,  that  mocks  me  !  "What  have  you  done  with 
tfie  creature  I  loved  ?  You  give  her  limbs  to  the  eyes  of  the 
lewd ;  and  her  loveliness  to  the  lust  of  the  mob  ;  and  the  lips 
that  I  kissed  to  the  crowds  that  devour  her !  But  where  is  the 
soul  that  I  worshipped  ?  where  is  the  life  that  was  mine  ?  They 
were  G-od's  ;  you  could  not  take  them  ?  They  lie  in  His  hand  j 
you  could  not  steal  them  with  ber  body. 

He  stood  erect  one  moment,  as  men  will  stand  when  a  death- 
shot  has  struck  them  j  his,  eyes  gazed  out  over  the  risen  thrcjags, 
burning  and  blind ;  on  his  face  was  the  majesty  of  an  umitter- 
Able  despair.  Then,  with  one  great  cry  from  a  broken  heart. 
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lie  flimg  hia  arms  above  his  head  and  fell ;  his  forehead  striking 
on  the  fallen  limbs  of  his  wife,  the  life-blood  welling  from  his 
mouth,  and  staining  purple  the  white  lilies  on  her  breast. 
"When  they  raised  him  he  was  dead ;  he  had  been  dying  more 
than  twenty  years. 

And  on  the  silence  of  the  horror-stricken  throngs  the  voice 
of  the  sailor  Hoyalle  rang  as  he  turned  and  faced  them,  lifting 
up  the  lifeless  body  in  his  arms. 

*  She  was  his  wife,  look  you.  Yet  God  made  women  ;  Q-od 
made  women  and  gave  them  to  men  ! ' 

A  shudder  ran  through  all  the  listening  multitude.  For 
once  the  people  of  Paris  saw  no  mirth  in  the  tragedy  of  a  man's 
dishonour. 

And  in  the  tumult,  and  the  terror,  and  the  stupefaction  of 
the  great  crowded  house,  the  proudest  and  coldest  woman  there 
staggered  to  her  feet,  and,  blind  and  faint,  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  the  one  nearest  her. 

'  Take  me  away ! '  she  murmured.  *  O,  take  me  away ;  I 
heard  their  story  once,  and  saw  no  sin  in  her  /  ' 


CHAPTBE  XL VIII. 

UNTIL  the  latest  hours  of  that  night  Estmere  sat  in  the  lone. 
liuess  of  his  great  apartments,  with  his  hound's  head  lying  on 
his  knee,  and  his  thoughts  sunk  far  into  the  past. 

The  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  had  opened  afresh  a  long- 
closed  wound.  The  wound  had  pierced  too  deeply  for  the  jarred 
nerves  ever  to  close  again  impervious  to  pain ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  theatre  had  brought  back  on  his  memory,  with  all  the 
freshness  of  recent  blow,  the  time  when  he  had  himself  sur- 
prised the  sin  of  the  wife  whom  his  roof  had  sheltered  and  his 
honour  crowned. 

On  the  autumnal  day  when  Tricotrin  had  gazed  upon  him 
in  his  solitude  at  Villiers,  that  wound  had  been  soothed  only 
by  the  passage  of  a  few  years.  Betwixt  then  and  now  there 
had  stretched  a  long  interval  of  public  life,  filled  with  a  long 
succession  of  public  honour,  public  services,  public  ambitions, 
public  dignities  and  labours.  The  early  treachery  lay  far  away, 
folded  under  the  sealed  pages  of  his  lost  youth. 

The  throb  of  its  horror  had  been  soothed  by  the  anodynes 
of  great  attainments ;  the  ache  of  its  shame  had  been  stilled  b? 
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the  balm  of  a  nation's  trust.  Many  seasons  would  now  pass  by, 
and  leave  its  memory  unawakened.  B  ut  there  were  times  when 
that  memory  was  still  roused  in  all  its  suffering ;  and  this  was 
one  of  them. 

All  that  passage  of  his  life  was  stamped  into  his  mind  with 
letters  of  fire. 

The  idolatry  with  which  he  had  loved  the  woman  who  had 
betrayed  him;  the  intoxication  of  their  first  hours  of  union; 
the  slow-dawning  consciousness,  so  long  thrust  back  from  sight, 
that  this  creature,  so  exquisite  in  form,  was  mindless  and  soul- 
less as  any  beautiful  cheetah  gambolling  under  Indian  suns ;  the 
loyalty  to  her,  strong  in  him  as  a  religion,  which,  because  she 
was  his,  forbade  him  to  insult  her  with  so  much  even  as  suspi- 
cion ;  the  proud  chivalry  which  withheld  from  him  by  its  noble 
blindness  a  thousand  signs  that  to  meaner  natures  would  have 
sufficed  as  warning ;  the  unutterable  horror  which  overwhelmed 
him,  when  chance  revealed  his  own  dishonour  to  him,  and  he 
found  his  spoiler  in  his  household  hireling,  in  the  creature  of 
his  bounty,  in  the  pampered,  trusted,  caressed  debtor  of  his  race 
and  of  his  purse — all  these  seemed  to  him  as  things  of  yester- 
day, as  their  memories  arose  with  the  death-scene  of  Bruno. 

That  treachery  had  coloured  all  his  life.  It  had  killed  hap- 
piness in  him  with  one  blow.  It  had  left  him  without  aught 
of  the  colours  of  joy  upon  his  life,  though  he  had  in  their  stead 
wide  command  and  passionless  peace.  Suspicion  it  could  not 
teach  to  a  temper  too  generous,  too  fearless,  and  too  proud  for 
suspicion's  timid  meanness.  But  it  made  the  fair  faces  of 
women  without  beauty  in  his  sight ;'  and  it  left  him  in  his  lofty 
loneliness  without  companionship  and  without  sympathy. 

The  passion  which  to  other  men  was  so  fair,  was  only  to 
him  as  the  deadly  poison  which  counterfeited  the  bread  of 
life. 

The  law  had  freed  him ;  his  betrayer,  for  aught  he  knew, 
was  dead ;  the  world  never  paused  to  recall  that  early  tale  of  a 
life  whose  maturity  it  honoured ;  but  he  could  never  forget — he 
could  never  live  as  though  this  thing  had  never  been. 

And  its  remembrance  was  sharp  aa  iron  in  his  soul  this 
night ;  for  he  knew  that  he  loved  again. 

'Love,  love!  What  have  I  to  do  with  love? 'he  mused. 
'  It  betrayed  me  in  my  youth  ;  it  can  only  fool  me  more  fatally 
still,  now  that  my  youth  is  gone  ! ' 

Yet,  while  his  reason  spoke  thus,  his  impulse  thirsted  for 
that  old,  sweet,  wild  folly  of  his  forgotten  years ;  his  heart 
ached  for  all  the  long-lost  joys  so  free  to  every  common  fate  j 
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his  passions  wakened  from  their  sleep,  and  longed  for  the  sun- 
light that  lies  in  a  woman's  eyes,  for  the  paradise  that  lies  in 
a  woman's  lips ;  his  solitude  grew  cold,  cheerless,  unutterably 
desolate. 

'  Am  I  mad,  that  after  all  these  years  I  dream  thus  ? '  he 
asked. 

But  the  madness  was  upon  him ;  and  ambition,  and  renown, 
and  honour,  and  the  tribute  of  men,  and  the  peace  of  the  ^ast, 
all  grew  worthless  and  bitter,  and  even  as  empty  mockeries  of 
his  pain ;  for  in  his  loneliness  he  knew  that  he  would  give  them 
all,  only  once  more  to  lose  himself  in  the  delirious  sweetness  of 
his  youth,  only  once  more  to  murmur  in  a  woman's  ear : 

'Hove!' 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

WITH  dawn  the  next  day  vast  throngs  poured  to  a  small 
house  beside  the  theatre,  in  the  pearly  light  of  the  spring 
morning. 

There  was  only  a  dead  sailor  lying  there;  with  the  look 
upon  his  face  of  one  who  had  died  seeking  what  he  could  never 
find  on  earth  ;  and  with  a  little  knot  o/  dried  sea-grasses,  tied 
around  by  a  woman's  azure  ribbon,  lying  on  his  broad,  brown, 
emaciated  breast,  where  the  coarse  blue  linen  of  his  shirt  fell 
asunder.  But  they  came  all  the  day  through,  throng  upon 
throng,  ever  succeeding  each  other  into  the  chamber  where  he 
lay ;  then  at  nightfall  they  flocked  to  the  theatre* 

'  She  acts  ?  '  they  asked ;  and  they  were  answered,  '  Tes,  she 
acts.' 

And  they  poured  in  faster  and  faster,  till  there  was  no  stand- 
ing-place in  the  building,  and  the  waiting  crowds  stretched  far 
down  the  street. 

She  herself  sat  in  her  chamber,  with  the  diamonds  in  her 
bosom,  and  the  white  wings  on  her  shoulders.  Her  face  was 
ashen-hued,  and  her  eyes,  so  blue  and  laughing,  had  a  startled 
horror  in  them  as  of  one  who  sees  some  ghastly  shape ;  but  she 
would  act.  She  was  thinking,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  a 
jewelled  fan  that  had  been  an  emperor's  gift ;  she  was  thinking, 
— this  thing  that  had  no  thought. 

She  saw  the  yellow  level  shore  down  by  the  south ;  the  sea 
glancing  in  the  sun ;  the  rocks  covered  with  olive  and  myrtle 
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and  aloe ;  the  blue  distance  severed  here  and  there  by  the  tall 
slender  shafts  of  a  palm.  She  saw  a  child  of  fifteen,  with  the 
fairest  of  faces,  rosy  and  pearly  as  the  gnra-cistus  blossoms ; 
idling  away  all  her  days  under  the  brown  shadow  of  a  boat,  or 
dappling  her  pretty  feet  in  the  play  of  the  surf;  listening  to 
the  love  words  of  a  handsome  black-browed  sailor,  half  seaman, 
half  fisherman,  and  laughing  as  she  took  with  graceful  greed 
his  corals,  his  shells,  his  pieces  of  silk,  his  little  golden  crucifix, 
his  earrings  of  silver. 

She  saw  a  cabin  high  up  among  the  luxuriance  of  Eiviera 
vegetation  on  the  sunlit  slope  of  a  rocky  shore,  where,  when 
the  sails  of  the  lateeners  grew  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
went  coasting  westward,  a  young  girl,  full  of  petulant  discon- 
tent, would  bite  her  scarlet  lips,  and  ruffle  her  hands  among 
her  yellow  hair ;  and  wonder  what  life  away  from  these  endless 
seas  was  like ;  and  break  the  coral  necklet  of  her  husband's 
gift  because  she  was  so  weary  of  the  giver;  and  throw  the 
beads  away,  one  by  one,  into  the  water-spring  bubbling  from 
the  rock,  counting,  '  Je  reste,  je  m?en  vais  !  je  reste,  je  m'en 
vais  ! '  in  a  Grretchen-like  fashion  of  forecasting  fate. 

She  saw  a  young  child  sleeping  in  a  cradle  shaped  like  a 
boat,  and  a  seventeen-year-old  mother  who  stooped  over  it, 
and  kissed  it  once  upon  the  mouth,  and  then  went  from  it 
slowly,  looking  her  last  farewell,  and  thinking,  '  Grerant  will 
have  it  cared  for — the  child  will  not  be  harmed;'  and  so 
passed  swiftly  across  the  threshold  never  to  return ;  fleeing 
faster  and  faster  as  she  heard  that  the  lateen  craft,  returning, 
were  in  sight. 

She  saw  all  these  things,  pictures  of  dead  years ;  where  she 
sat  with  the  diamonds  glittering  in  her  bosom,  and  the  music 
of  the  overture  floating  dreamily  into  her  chamber  from  the 
theatre  beyond. 

The  years  since  had  been  mirthful  and  glittering.  Eemorse 
had  never  touched  this  light  mercurial  nature,  sin  had  never 
weighed  upon  this  volatile  sceptical  temper.  She  had  done 
well  for  herself,  she  thought ;  she  had  gained  riches  and  fame, 
and  lovers  and  pleasures ;  she  had  had  thousands  of  days  of 
delight,  thousands  of  nights  of  triumph.  She  had  worn  the 
jewels  kings  gave,  and  she  had  heard  the  tumult  of  nation's 
applause.  She  had  feasted  her  sight  and  her  senses ;  she  had 
feigned  in  her  way  as  queens  reign.  She  had  laughed  on  all 
her  life  through ;  and  had  drunk  the  secret  joys  of  the  passions. 
She  had  roved  as  the  butterflies  rove  ;  and  the  flowers  had  all 
borne  her  honey.  She  had  been  glad,  glad,  glad  ever;  as 
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things  soulless  and  sensuous  are.  And  only  to-night  did  she 
hear  the  hush  of  the  seas  in  the  south  ;  only  to-night  did  she 
hear  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  dead. 

The  man  sinned  against  had  suffered,  dying  hard,  through  a 
score  of  years  ;  but  the  woman  who  had  sinned  had  rejoiced 
through  a  score  of  years  of  light,  and  of  laughter,  and  of  life. 
Yet  men  say  that  remorse  strikes  the  balance  between  the 
lives  that  endure  and  the  lives  that  offend.  Remorse ! — that 
steals  in  for  one  hour  out  of  a  million,  and  thrusts  one  thorn 
amid  a  long  season  of  roses,  and  furls  one  leaf  beneath  the  bed 
of  pleasure,  and  cries  '  Lo,  I  am  Compensation ! ' 

There  was  a  deafening  shout  without ;  she  did  not  hear  it. 
She  heard  only  the  music  of  the  Mediterranean  as  its  waves 
washed  upon  the  strand. 

They  came  to  her ;  the  public  clamoured  for  her ;  the  stage 
waited. 

She  rose,  with  the  startled  glazing  look  in  her  eyes  as  of  one 
who  beholds  a  horror  not  of  the  visible  world. 

Some,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  bade  her  wait ;  the  penalty 
could  be  but  forfeit.  As  they  spoke,  from  the  body  of  the 
house  there  ran  a  loud  hoarse  roar,  as  of  a  lion  savage  for  its 
prey  ;  the  public  knows  no  pity. 

The  old  familiar  sound  aroused  her;  she  laughed,  tossing 
some  more  gold  dust  upon  her  sunny  hair. 

1  Do  you  hear  it  ?  It  is  a  beast  that  must  be  fed,  or  it  will 
tear.  I  sold  myself  to  it  long  ago.  Besides — half  a  million 
francs ! — I  cannot  lose  them,  though  I  have  spent  them  in  a 
day  ! ' 

Then  with  an  airy  antelope-like  spring  she  bounded  on  the 
stage. 

The  theatre  was  closely  filled  from  pit  to  roof.  They  welcomed 
her  with  a  tempest  of  applause. 

Its  director  smiled  content. 

1  The  piece  will  hold  the  stage  a  year,'  he  said ;  for  he  knew 
that  the  public  is  as  the  dragons  of  old  legends,  and  asks  not 
what  perishes,  so  that  only  its  greed  for  new  food  be 
appeased. 

And  she  played  on:  her  gay  feet  gliding,  her  rich  song 
rising,  her  airy  laugh  echoing,  over  the  place  where  Jean 
Bruno  had  died. 
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Iir  the  late  spring-tide,  verging  upon  summer,  Paris  was 
once  more  rejoicing  ;  rejoicing,  as  her  fashion  is,  with  laughter 
on  her  lips,  and  war  within  her  heart ;  with  gold  eagles  gleam- 
ing on  her  arches,  and  wealth  stagnating  in  her  coffers ;  with 
flowers  blossoming  in  all  her  corners,  and  exiles  barred  from 
her  shores  for  the  dread  crime  of  uttering  truth ;  with  the 
word  of  Peace  blazoned  on  her  pyrotechnic  showers,  and  half 
a  million  of  her  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  waiting  for 
their  work.  Rejoicing  with  infinite  gaiety  and  wit,  and  song 
and  colour ;  rejoicing  with  cartridges  hidden  in  her  soldiers' 
accoutrements,  that  the  hail  of  the  shot  might  sweep  clear  her 
boulevards,  if  amid  all  her  festivities  she  once  dared  to  remem- 
ber that  Liberty  was  missing. 

Foreign  sovereigns  had  travelled  thither ;  there  were  feast- 
ing and  singing,  and  marshalling  of  troops  by  day  and  illumi- 
nating of  streets  by  night,  and  all  the  various  beguilementa 
and  intoxications  by  which  France  is  persuaded  to  forget  that 
she  is  in  fetters. 

Under  the  green  aisles  and  avenues  of  her  pleasant  places 
there  were  the  glitter  of  arms,  the  bright  hues  of  flags,  the 
flutter  of  banners,  the  sounds  of  ceaseless  music,  the  constant 
roll  of  drums  and  challenge  of  cannon,  and  an  ever-flowing  sea 
of  dainty  equipages  rolled  from  noon  to  sunset  through  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  under  the  rich  foliage  of  the  woods  of 
Boulogne. 

Among  those  thousands  of  carriages  there  was  one  which, 
for  its  mingled  pomp  and  elegance,  its  ermine  and  its  velvet 
and  its  gold,  its  fiery  fury  of  speed,  and  its  outriders  like  a 
guard  of  honour,  drew  all  eyes  upon  it:  and  the  mistress  thereof, 
lying  back  with  her  little  dog  beside  her,  was  so  marvellously 
fair  that  the  beauty-loving  senses  of  the  inflammable  crowds 
made  them  rush  and  press  and  tear  headlong  to  gaze  at  her ; 
and  uncover  their  heads  to  her,  as  though  she  were  a  sovereign, 
and  hail  her  with  a  sudden  spontaneous  acclamation.  She- 
accustomed  to  that  homage  of  the  monstrari  digito,  and  amused 
by  its  unwonted  manifestation  from  the  echoing  shouts  of  the 
throngs — smiled  and  bowed  to  the  people,  as  though  she  were 
in  truth  their  empress,  and  looked  and  laughed  at  the  two 
persons  who  were  seated  opposite  her. 

'  I  am  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  France,'  she  said,  with  light 
amusement.  *  They  will  want  to  crown  me  next ! ' 
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As  she  spoke  her  horses  were  perforce  detained  by  the 
passage  of  cavalry,  going  at  full  speed,  with  their  lances  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun,  to  their  place  in  the  field  of  manoeuvre ;  and 
her  glance,  idly  straying  around,  over  the  heads  of  the  closely- 
packed  multitude,  met  the  eye?  of  Tricotrin. 

He  alone  of  all  the  men  'in  that  crowd  had  not  uncovered 
his  head  to  her  in  homage ;  his  gaze  was  fastened  on  her  with 
a  look  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  her  whole  existence,  she 
saw  gloom,  and  rebuke,  and  passionate  scorn. 

Her  gay  laugh  died  on  her  lips ;  her  face  was  shadowed ; 
over  her  there  stole  a  certain  fear. 

She  remembered  her  first  entry  into  Paris ;  she  remembered 
the  hour  when  he  had  led  her  to  look  upon  the  miseries  and 
agonies  that  hid  beneath  the  brightness  of  the  city's  surface 
life ;  she  remembered  the  night  when  she  had  returned  from 
the  dwelling  of  her  temptress,  a  trembling,  tired,  heart-sick 
child,  who,  but  for  him,  had  perished  in  that  death  of  honour 
and  of  conscience  which  the  world  for  lack  of  a  better  word 
calls  sin. 

Then  the  petulance  of  her  stung  pride  rose  and  ruled  in 
her. 

1  Must  I  ever  be  pursued  by  his  memory,  like  some  murderer 
by  a  ghost!'  she  thought,  with  cruel  merciless  impatience; 
and  she  turned  her  eyes  from  him,  and  laughed  in  all  her 
airiest  and  most  negligent  levity,  and  tossed  her  little  jewelled 
sweetmeat-box  to  a  pifferaro's  monkey,  in  the  wantonness  of 
waste. 

Above,  in  one  of  the  white  spacious  mansions  fringing  the 
broad  road,  were  spectators,  filling  every  balcony  and  casement 
to  watch  the  court,  and  the  troops,  and  the  equipages  of  fashion 
and  of  rank  sweep  by  in  the  summer  afternoon. 

In  the  window  immediately  above  her — a  window  velvet- 
hung,  veiled  with  lace,  filled  with  flowers — there  was  a  gilded 
balcony,  with  exotics,  and  china  vases,  and  stands  for  parrots  ; 
a  balcony  hung  and  cushioned  on  such  days  as  these  with 
crimson  satin,  powdered  over  by  golden  butterflies. 

With  her  arms  sunk  in  the  cushions'  ruby  depths,  and  her 
cherubic  face  leaning  on  them,  laughing  as  she  watched  the 
pageantry  go  by,  and  turning  now  and  then  to  tease  a  parro- 
quet,  was  the  woman  to  whom  that  gilded  balcony  belonged, 
of  whom  those  gilded  butterflies  were  the  self-chosen  emblem. 

The  throngs  as  they  moved  below  looked  up  oftentimes,  and 
laughed  also,  and  called  out  to  each  other,  *  There  is  Coriolis  ! ' 

For  that  night  when  the?  had  asked  breathlessly,  *  Does  she 
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act  ? '  and  had  seen  her  act  as  gaily  as  ever  on  the  stage  where 
the  fisherman  of  the  Kiviera  had  dropped  dead,  and  endeared 
her  afresh  to  the  people  of  Paris — had  made  some  touch  of 
that  seduction  of  assassination,  which  so  strangely  beguiles  the 
modern  mind,  lie  for  them  in  those  serene  azure  eyes,  those 
rosy  child-like  lips,  of  their  play -idol. 

Coriolis,  leaning  there,  with  her  arms  on  her  cushions,  and 
her  hand  toying  with  a  knot  of  bright  roses,  looked  down  and 
noted  that  equipage,  checked  by  the  passage  of  the  squadrons. 

'Those  horses  are  more  perfect  than  mine,'  thought  the 
actress,  whose  glory  it  had  ever  been  to  excel  the  aristocrats. 

As  her  hand  hung  over  the  balcony  it  accidentally  let  fall 
one  of  the  roses.  It  was  caught  by  a  puff  of  wind  and  wafted 
into  the  carriage.  Its  occupant  looked  up,  perceived  whence 
it  came,  then,  with  a  gesture  of  shuddering  aversion,  threw 
the  rose  out,  to  fall  where  it  would  among  the  multitude. 

Coriolis,  leaning  above,  saw  the  action,  and  saw  the  gesture 
of  loathing  which  accompanied  it. 

'  It  is  that  Duchesse  de  Lira  ! '  she  thought,  while  her  teeth 
set  in  that  bitter  rage  which  is  ever  the  wrath  of  such  mindless 
and  soulless  things  as  she,  if  hate  once  break  through  the 
sunny  placidity  of  their  profound  egotism.  '  She  flings  my 
rose  away  as  though  the  plague  were  in  its  petals.  She  is  as 
beautiful  as  I  was  a  score  of  years  ago.  She  has  youth,  she 
has  rank,  she  has  splendour,  and  love,  and  pleasure,  and 
triumph,  all  in  their  prime.  Ah,  how  sweet  it  would  be  if  the 
days  of  the  revolution  came  again,  and  we  could  make  her 
come  down  from  that  princely  chariot  to  ascend  the  tumbril  of 
the  guillotine ! ' 

So  she  mused,  gazing  into  the  street  beneath,  with  her 
arms  embedded  in  the  soft  rose-satin.  A  vague  yet  acrid 
hatred  of  the  women  who  lived  in  honour  had  ever  moved  her, 
although  she  had  ever  affected  to  hold  them  in  light  and  in- 
solent  contempt. 

The  cavalry  left  the  street  free ;  the  carriage  dashed  away 
with  speed,  and  glitter,  and  noise. 

Coriolis  quitted  her  balcony,  and  went  into  the  luxurious 
chamber  it  adjoined,  and  pushed  her  hair  off  her  temples,  and 
stared  fixedly  at  herself  in  a  hand-mirror. 

'  I  hate  her!     I  hate  her  !     She  has  youth  ;  and  I — * 

The  flung  the  iiiirror  aside  with  r.  violence  that  shivered  to 
atoms  its  glass  and  its  ivory  frame. 

The  only  vengeance  which  ever  overtakes  such  women  as  she 
stole,  with  slow  sure  steps,  upon  her. 
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IN  the  house  where  Mere  Eose  once  lived  with  her  linnet 
there  was  now  a  young  carver  of  ivory.  In  that  little,  ancient, 
unfrequented  lane,  few  buyers  of  his  pretty  toys  ever  wandered. 
He  managed  to  live  by  letting  all  his  rooms  to  other  people, 
and  by  keeping  only  the  small  shop  and  the  dusky  den  behind 
it  for  his  fair  fond  wife  and  for  his  white  Liliputian  wares. 

The  former  carried  grace  and  beauty  even  into  the  cobweb- 
hung,  pent-up  place,  where,  in  another  time,  the  greengrocer 
had  sold  his  herbs  and  vegetables,  and  picked  out  his  largest 
chestnuts  to  do  pleasure  to  the  Waif  and  Stray  in  the  attic. 
The  latter  gave  the  brightness  of  her  own  youth  and  of  her 
own  still  unfaded  hopes  to  the  dark  prison-like  room,  where 
she  sang  all  day  long  like  a  bird. 

The  day  after  the  great  military  fete,  Leon  Clerot,  the  carver, 
having  taken  down  his  shutters,  was  flecking  the  dust  from  his 
ivory  treasures  with  a  feather-brush,  and  talking  meanwhile  to 
his  wife  within.  She,  having  brightened  and  lightened  her 
chamber  with  the  old  happy  grace  of  Q-aulois  blood — with  a 
ribbon  here,  an  atom  of  gilding  there,  a  pot  of  common  flowers, 
a  bough  of  blossoming  lime — answered  him  gaily,  sewing  all 
the  while  at  one  of  his  coarse  gray  shirts. 

It  was  the  early  forenoon ;  and  both  started  as  they  heard 
the  roll  of  a  carriage,  and  saw  one  stay  at  their  door.  In  that 
out-of- the- world  by-way  there  was  scarce  anything  upon 
wheels  seen,  save  the  baker's  cart  or  the  hot-chestnut  seller's 
barrow. 

Leon  stood  stupefied  as  a  great  lady  entered  his  little  domi- 
cile and  asked  the  cost  of  his  crucifixes,  his  prayer-books,  and 
his  miniature  cabinets. 

He  confused  the  prices  sadly  in  his  answers,  so  bewildered 
was  he  at  the  presence  of  such  a  patroness ;  but  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  attend.  She  chose  some  dozen  ivory  works,  of  the 
highest  value  in  his  collection,  paid  for  them  with  two  big  rolls 
of  gold,  which  dazzled  his  sight  and  made  his  hand  shake  as  he 
took  them,  bade  him  give  the  purchases  to  her  footman  waiting 
without,  and  then  lingered,  looking  at  a  cross. 

'My  carving  must  be  very  wonderful  then,  it  seems?' 
thought  the  poor  Dieppois,  who  had  never  had  the  vanity  to 
think  so  before. 

*  You  live  here  with  your  wife  ?  '  asked  his  visitant  suddenly. 

1  "W*  do,  madame.' 
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1  You  have  a  good  trade  ? ' 

'  A  very  bad  one,  madame.' 

'  You  must  be  very  wretched  ?  ! 

'No,  madame;  we  are  happy/ 

'Happy!' 

She  threw  her  glance  into  the  dusky  fittle  den  where  the 
Picardy  girl  was  sewing,  with  the  little  pot  of  common  flowers, 
marigolds,  and  lavender,  and  mignonette  at  her  elbow. 

'  Happy  1 '  she  thought.  '  He  must  speak  in  derision  of  hie 
own  misery  i ' 

She  swept  up  to  the  girl  with  her  soft  languid  grace  of 
movement. 

'  It  is  impossible  ;  your  husband  mocks  you.  You  cannot 
be  happy  here  ? ' 

'  O  yes,  madame  ;  we  are ! ' 

The  aristocrat  stood  and  gazed  at  her  with  supreme,  incredu- 
lous, musing  wonder. 

'  Happy  ?    But  how  ?— why  ?— on  what  ?  * 

The  girl  smiled  softly,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek. 

*  Ah,  madame !     We  love  one  another.' 

Her  visitant  moved  away,  with  an  impatient  shadow  on  her 
face.  Love  !  Must  this  word  meet  her  at  every  turn  ;  must 
men  and  women  ever  have  the  audacity  and  insincerity  to  pre- 
tend that  it  could  do  for  them  all  that  her  rank,  and  riches, 
and  celebrity,  and  conquest  did  for  her  ? 

'  You  have  in  your  house  one  who  calls  himself  Tricotrin  ?  ' 
she  asked  quickly  of  the  young  bride,  whose  face  beamed 
brightly  as  she  answered  that  they  had. 

*  Is  he  within  now  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  tell,  madam.    He  is  scarce  ever  at  home.    But  I 
will  see.' 

'  Do  so.  Tell  him  that  I —  Ask  him  to  have  the  goodness 
to  come  hither.' 

The  girl  went. 

The  great  lady  sat  alone  in  the  little  room,  indifferent  how 
strange  her  visit  might  appear  to  these  poor  people. 

Clerot  remained  in  his  outer  shop  gazing  at  his  gold,  and 
dreaming  of  all  possible  and  impossible  glories  that  would 
arrive  for  him  from  the  patronage  of  this  stranger,  in  whom  he 
believed  he  saw,  at  the  least,  some  foreign  empress. 

He  had  been  but  a  brief  while  in  Paris ;  he  was  incessantly 
occupied  on  his  carving ;  and  he  knew  few  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  city  either  by  sight  or  name. 

His  visitor  sat  gazing  through  the  little,  dusty,  cheerless 
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place,  out  on  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  where,  so  many 
years  ago,  she  had  once  sat  under  the  greengrocer's  canopy  of 
thyme,  and  marjory,  and  lemons,  and  grapes,  and  had  listened 
to  the  messenger  of  Coriolis. 

Ere  long  the  little  Dieppoise,  picturesque  in  the  sea- side 
dress  she  still  retained,  returned  and  approached  her  with  shy 
deference. 

*  He  is  within,  madame,  for  a  miracle  ;  he  stayed  awhile  with 
old  Benoit,  the  cobbler  who  is  ailing.     He  will  be  here  at  once.' 
Then,  with  the  quick  tact  of  her  nation,  she  glided  away  to  her 
husband's  side,  and  left  her  little  den  to  her  guest's  sole  use. 

At  that  moment  Tricotrin  entered,  with  gladness  and  anxiety 
at  once  in  his  eagerness  of  regard. 

*  Is  there  aught  ill  with  you  ?  '  he  asked  hurriedly,  in  a  low, 
murmur,  as  he  greeted  her.     'Speak  some  foreign  tongue: 
they  know  no  language  save  their  own.' 

*  You  think  some  ill  must  befall  me  ere  I  can  remember 
you  ! '  she  said  bitterly,  in  Italian.     '  Ah,  I  merit  the  satire  ! 
Nothing  has  happened;  but  I — I  was  near  you  the  other  day 
in  that  fearful  danger.     I  have  never  been  at  ease  since  then. 
And — yesterday  you  looked  so  sternly  on  me ;  I  felt  afresh  the 
whole  guilt  of  my  life  to  you.    I  come  to  you  to  say — forgive 
me!' 

All  the  uncertain  impulses,  the  unregulated  instincts,  the 
variable  emotions,  of  her  better  nature  were  uttered  in  the 
words. 

She  would  live  again  as  if  this  repentance  had  never  touched 
her ;  but,  despite  this,  the  repentance  was  sincere  and  ardent 
while  it  lasted. 

His  voice  was  unsteady  as  he  answered  her. 

'You  have  no  need  to  use  that  word  to  me.  You  had  my 
promise  long  ago  to  pardon  any  sin  that  you  might  sin  against 
me.  But  is  this  visit  prudent  ?  Is  it  not  an  error  against  your 
usual  codes  and  caution  ?  ' 

'  Such  prudence  is  shameful  selfishness,  and  as  cowardly  a8 
it  is  shameful ! '  she  murmured  passionately.  *  But  here  there 
is  little  fear.  The  shop  is  an  artistic  one,  such  as  I  often  visit. 
My  servants  will  suspect  nothing.  "  Suspect !  "  Goodheavens! 
I  dare  speak  thus  to  you,  in  this  house  where  I  lived  upon 
your  charity,  as  though  the  boundless  goodness  of  your  past  to 
me  were  some  dark  crime  which  needed  to  be  screened  and 
hushed!' 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  where  she  sat  leaning 
her  arms  on  the  table.  In  such  moments  as  these  all  the  arro- 
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gance  and  dullness  of  her  pride  vanished,  and  all  the  greatness 
of  her  debt  was  alone  remembered. 

Yet  to  the  woman  who  through  long  years  had  only  known 
the  sweetness  and  the  omnipotence  of  riches,  rank,  and  power,  it 
was  unutterable  galling  to  recall  that  she  had  once  dwelt  under 
this  lowly  roof  a  child  of  the  people,  happy  in  the  gifts  of  chest- 
nuts from  the  fruit-seller  below,  happy  in  the  mirth  of  a  charla- 
tan with  his  noisy  drum,  happy  in  wandering  out  to  gaze  at  the 
gas-lighted  shops  and  listen  to  the  bands  of  the  streets. 

If  there  had  only  been  some  means  whereby  she  could  have 
repaid  her  debt — some  gift  and  grace  such  as  sovereigns  bestow 
npon  those  who  loyally  have  served  them — she  could  better  have 
borne  the  memory  of  her  obligation.  She  could  have  succeeded 
in  banishing  the  past,  or  in  retaining  but  such  remembrance  of 
it  as  that  with  which  such  sovereigns,  when  seated  on  their 
thrones,  recall  the  season  when  they  were  discrowned  wanderers 
and  exiles.  But  this  was  not  possible. 

"With  all  her  longing  to  give  some  magnificent  quittance  of 
her  debts,  with  all  her  warmer  and  holier  desire  to  pour  some  of 
her  golden  treasure  into  the  hands  which  had  lifted  her  from 
the  grave  in  her  infancy,  she  had  never  ventured  to  offer  gifts  to 
him :  she  had  never  ventured  to  tender  to  him  a  portion  of 
those  things  for  which  she  had  abandoned  him. 

Unconsciously  she  felt  that  it  would  be  as  vile  an  outrage  as 
for  the  faithless  wife  to  tender  to  her  forsaken  lord  the  gold  and 
the  lands  of  the  lover  for  whom  she  had  deserted  him. 

'  I  spoke  to  you  the  last  day  you  were  with  me  as  I  had  no 
right  to  speak,'  she  murmured,  her  eyes  shaded  by  her  hand. 
'  I  should  have  remembered  that  you  had  a  title  to  address  me 
with  what  severity  you  would.  Sometimes  I  wonder  that  you 
do  not  denounce  me  before  all  the  world  as  the  basest  and 
weakest  thing  that  ever  lived.' 

'  Why  ? '  he  said  gently.  *  I  should  have  no  justification, 
even  if  I  had  desire,  to  do  so.  When  we  toss  up  a  bird  in  the 
light,  free  to  come  or  to  go,  we  are  foolish  and  unjust  indeed  if, 
because  it  sail  away  from  us  on  high,  we  cast  a  stone  after  it  to 
)ring  it  earthward  in  punishment  for  its  abandonment  of  us. 
fou  were  just  such  a  bird — you  chose  the  sunlight.  "Well,  so 
best.  You  would  never  have  borne  storms.' 

'  You  think,  then,  that  in  the  lack  of  riches  I  should  have 
been  delivered  over  to  evil.' 

'  I  have  said,  I  think  you  a  woman — nothing  less,  nothing 
more.* 

'  I  am  unlike  most  women.'    Involuntarily  she  turned,  and 
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glanced  at  the  little  broken  piece  of  mirror  that  hung  above 
the  stove. 

'In  your  beauty  you  excel  them — yes  ;  but  in  all  else  you 
are  most  essentially  feminine.' 

She  piayed  impatiently  with  an  ivory  chain  that  she  retained 
in  her  hand.  She  had  conceded  his  right  to  say  to  her  what  he 
would ;  but  none  the  less  did  she  resent  the  total  absence  of 
that  homage  which  was  as  the  very  daily  bread  of  her  existence, 
and  the  relegation  of  her  to  the  vast  community  of  that  sex 
which  in  her  soul  she  disdained  with  all  the  glad  contempt  of  a 
woman  whose  friends  are  men,  and  who  is  independent  of  all 
female  sympathies. 

'Were  you  not  hurt  that  fearful  day  in  the  stone-worker's 
court  ?  '  she  asked  him  quickly.  '  O  heaven !  I  can  never  tell 
you  what  I  felt.' 

He  smiled.  If  she  heard  of  his  death  on  the  morrow  would 
it  hold  her  back  from  a  state  ball  at  night  ? 

'  Hurt  ?  No ;  I  am  never  hurt.  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  I 
think ;  for  I  come  safely  out  of  strange  perils.' 

'  But  you  may  rely  on  that  once  too  often.' 

'  "Well,  if  I  do  ?  A  quick  death,  a  death  while  one  is  of  use, 
is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  The  only  thing  I  ever  dread  is  slow 
sickness,  that  might  keep  me  long  in  dying.  But  how  could 
you  come  amid  so  rough  a  crowd,  and  in  so  poor  a  quarter  ?  ' 

*  I  was  about  to  visit  Lelis.' 

'Lelis  !  My  lord  of  Estmere's  new  found  Velasquez! ' 

A  slight  flush  came  on  her  face.  His  eyes  watched  her  with 
earnest  keen  scrutiny. 

'  He  is  a  great  artist/  she  said  hurriedly. 

'  O  yes ;  he  has  been  a  great  artist  for  twenty  years  ;  only, 
for  want  of  great  nobles  saying  so,  the  world  has  never  seen  it.' 

*  There  is  a  use,  then,  at  least,  for  the  great  nobles.' 

*  You  fancy  I  deny  their  use  ?     You  are  wrong.     To  do  so  is 
to  sink  to  the  demagogue's  class-hatred.  I  am  well  aware  of  how 
much  art  and  manners  and  learning,  the  grace  and  the  scholar- 
ship and  the  refinement  of  life,  all  owe  to  the  aristocracies  of 
all  ages.     It  is  as  illiberal  to  hate  a  nobility  as  it  is  to  despise 
a  people.' 

*  In  a  democracy  they  would  call  you  an  aristocrat,  then  ? ' 

*  Perhaps,  as  in  an  aristocracy  they  call  me  a  democrat.     A 
man  who  is  universally  tolerant  is  sure  to  be  antagonistic  to 
whatever  is  absolute  and  in  the  majority.    As  politics  stand,  wo 
dream  of  the  idealic  isonomy  of  the  Greek  vision,  and  find  no 
better  reality  than  a  military  despotism,  or  a  mob-anarchy. 
You  see  much  of  Lord  Estmere  ? ' 
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The  question  was  irrelevant  and  abrupt.  She  answered  it 
coldly. 

"  We  move  in  the  same  world.     I  meet  him  continually.' 

'  And  have  you  solved  the  questions  that  interested  you  ? 
"Whether  attained  ambitions  and  public  honours  content  him? — 
whether  there  is  any  place  in  the  eminence  of  his  life  for  the 
weakness  of  passion  ?  "Whether  there  is  any  chance  of  his 
strength  and  his  peace  falling  earthward  to  be  the  toys  of  a 
woman  ? ' 

Despite  all  Her  self-command,  her  face  flushed,  her  hands 
played  hurriedly  with  the  ivory  chain.  His  words  pierced  to 

secret  which  she  had  striven  to  hide  even  from  herself. 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  such  questions  ever  occurred  to  me/ 
ehe  made  answer  negligently.    *  I  scarcely  suppose  their  in- 
vestigation would  repay  me.' 

'  What !  you  admit  that  you  cannot  alter  his  indifference  ?  ' 
The  words  stung  all  her  arrogant  vanity  into  being. 

*  Do  you  suppose  any  indifference  could  endure  one  hour 
longer  than  1  chose  to  grant  it  lease  of  life  ?  '  she  interrupted 
him, with  all  her  most  superbscornandself-consciousnessinarms. 

'  You  have  conquered  his,  then  ?  * 

She  was  silent ;  her  eyes  clouded  with  anger ;  her  hand  beat 
impatiently  on  the  low  deal  table.  She  was  truthful  by  nature  ; 
and  she  knew  that  the  one  victory  alone  lacking  to  her  was 
victory  over  the  man  of  whom  they  spoke. 

'  You  are  uncertain,'  he  said  abruptly ;  '  and  in  that  uncer- 
tainty lies  his  chief  interest  for  you.  Whether  his  indifference 
to  you  will  endure  I  cannot  tell ;  he  is  mortal ;  and  you  have 
more  than  mortal  seduction  in  you.  But  watch  your  own  heart 
ere  you  attempt  to  play  with  his.  If  you  have,  indeed,  the  soul 
in  you  to  feel  the  force  and  truth  of  his  nature,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  that  you  have  ever  known  him.  But  if,  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  vanity,  or  the  mere  impulse  of  irritation  because 
he  has  not  fallen  before  you,  you  seek  to  change  his  coldness 
only  that  you  may  triumph  in  his  weakness,  you  will  do  an 
accursed  work,  an  unpardonable  sin. 

Her  delicate  teeth  set,  her  breath  came  quickly,  as  she  heard. 
She  looked  up  suddenly  in  his  eyes. 

'  Why  have  you  this  compassion  for  him  ?  I  have  dealt 
cruelly  and  inconstantly  enough  with  many;  you  never  inter- 
fered to  avert  their  fate.' 

He  paused  a  moment ;  then  he  answered  her  with  an  effort. 

*  There  are  not  many  such  men  as  he.  Moreover,  he  has  been 
once  forsaken  and  betrayed ;  this  should  be  sufficient  to  make 
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him  sacred  to  the  most  wanton  coquette  that  ever  found  her 
playthings  in  the  ruin  of  men's  lives.' 

*  You  are  right/  she  said  gently,  and  asked  no  more. 

*  You  will  leave  him  untempted  then  ? '     There  were  vivid 
eagerness,  imperious  authority  in  the  demand. 

A  soft  smile,  half  cruel,  half  tender,  played  about  her  mouth  j 
her  glance  stole  away  once  more  to  the  mirror. 

1  Is  that  wholly  in  my  power  to  promise  ? '  she  said  as  she 
rose. 

He  knew  all  the  conscious  power  which  was  uttered  in  the 
vain-glorious  question ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  as  idle  to  ask 
her  to  forego  its  exercise  as  it  were  to  ask  a  brilliant  gerfalcon 
to  forego  her  quarry.  An  impulse  woke  in  him  to  tell  her  of 
what  race  her  first  young  lover  had  come ;  to  tell  her  that  it 
had  been  the  son  of  Estmere  for  whom  she  had  been  tempted 
into  the  house  of  Coriolis.  But  he  held  his  peace ;  it  could  avail 
nothing,  save  to  disquiet  her  and  to  alarm  her;  it  could  only  serve 
to  make  her  more  likely  to  betray  herself  whenever  the  time 
should  come  that  she  should  meet  again  the  '  Prince  Faineant' 
of  her  childish  fancies. 

'  Wholly  in  your  power  ?  '  he  answered  her.  *  May  be  it  is 
not  so.  You  have  the  charms  that  befool  men.  But  all  that 
I  say  is,  spend  your  seductions  elsewhere,  sate  you  passion  for 
triumph  otherwise  than  in  misleading  and  mocking  and  wound- 
ing a  noble  nature  that  has  already  been  branded  through  too 
frank  a  faith  in  the  honour  of  women.  He  has  stung  your 
pride  by  his  neglect,  I  know — deadlier  crime  no  man  can  have 
against  such  a  trifler  as  you  ;  but  if  there  exist  in  you  one  lin- 
gering touch  of  the  nature  that  once  lived  in  the  child  that  I 
cherished,  you  will  have  mercy  enough,  purity  enough,  generous 
strength  enough  in  you  to  renounce  one  effort  for  triumph,  to 
abstain  from  one  indulgence  of  vanity,  to  hold  back  your  hand 
from  thrusting  fresh  thorns  into  the  old,  deep,  cruel  wounds 
of  a  husband's  dishonour.  I  have  asked  nothing  of  you  since 
the  years  that  we  parted.  I  ask  this  now.  Do  with  others  aa 
you  will ;  but  spare  him.' 

Ere  she  could  answer  he  had  turned  away  and  gone  from  her, 
and  passed  up  the  dim  narrow  stairway  without  farewell. 

She  stood,  moved,  silent,  wondering,  with  a  mist  of  unshed 
tears  gathering  over  her  haughty  eyes.  All  the  latent  tender- 
ness in  her  had  awakened  at  his  words  ;  for  she  loved  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  pleaded  thus. 

«  He  and  Estmere  are  strangers,'  she  mused  ;  strangers  !  ana 
yet  the  one  can  feel  and  can  sue  for  the  other  like  this !  A  tiina 
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there  must  have  been  when  their  lives  touched,  and  were  the 
lives  of  friends.  And  yet — ' 

And  yet  he  had  said  this  was  not  so ;  and  she  knew  well 
that  no  lie  ever  tainted  his  lips. 

She  went  to  her  carriage,  giving  orders  to  the  carver  Clerot 
that  in  twelve  months'  time  he  could  scarce  have  space  to 
execute ;  and  as  she  drove  through  the  streets  in  the  bright 
noonday  her  face  was  pale  and  grave  and  troubled. 

Tricotrin  went  to  the  little  dull  chamber  high  in  the  roof, 
where  the  old  cobbler  lay  slowly  dying ;  and  he  read  aloud  the 
gayest  wit  of  the  journals  of  irony  and  of  caricature,  till  the 
cobbler,  with  the  Gaulois  temper  still  in  him,  laughed  again 
and  again  where  he  was  stretched  on  his  bed,  and  half  forgot 
his  suffering,  and  never  dreamed  that  his  friend,  who  thus 
brought  the  mercy  of  mirth  and  oblivion  to  his  couch  of  torture, 
had  a  bitterness  in  his  own  soul  surpassing  that  of  death. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

A  FEW  weeks  later,  one  sweet  moonlit  night  in  the  month 
of  roses,  a  man  and  woman  wandered  through  the  orange  aisles 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Abdication.  They  were  alike  guests  of  the 
court,  and  had  strayed  somewhat  away  from  the  torchlight 
curee,  and  the  illumined  waters,  and  the  gardens  and  galleries 
filled  with  the  pomp  of  imperial  festivity. 

'  You  will  come  to  Villiers  ?  '  he  asked,  bending  low  his 
stately  head  ;  he  had  spoken  of  her  approaching  departure,  and 
had  entreated  for  her  presence  at  the  summer  gathering  which 
was  about  to  fill  his  own  chateau. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  startled,  wistful,  doubting  look, 
and  hesitated  sesne  moments  ere  she  answered. 

'  To  Villiers  ?  '  she  said  at  length,  with  a  strange  softness 
and  sadness  in  her  voice.  '  To  Villiers  ?  Yes,  I  will  come  to 
Villiers.' 

And  he,  noting  that  strange  intonation,  that  unusual  emotion, 
thought,  in  a  dreaming  wonder  that  made  his  pulses  beat  with 
the  fever-heat  of  youth, 

it  possible   that  my   love  would  ever  be  welcome  to 
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CHAPTEE  LIII. 

THE  park-gates  of  Villiers  were  opened  wide  in  a  mellow 
summer  evening ;  carriage  after  carriage  passed  through  them, 
bearing  guests  to  the  great  cMteau.  Torches  flared,  though 
the  sun  was  scarce  set,  the  silken  standard  flowed  broad  upon 
the  breeze,  the  wide  courts  were  filled  with  princely  pomp  ;  its 
lord,  long  absent,  had  of  late  returned. 

At  the  lodge  a  brown-eyed  woman  stood,  smiling  to  see  the 
equipages  sweep  by,  and  holding  back  the  too  eager  delight  of 
her  youngest  born — a  ruddy  boy  of  but  a  few  years  old.  They 
were  people  of  a  sunny,  loyal  temper  in  the  little  gate-house, 
and  had  no  grudging  envy  of  the  '  aristocrats/  They  liked  the 
pageantry  and  the  vivacious  life  that  came  with  these  gather- 
ings of  the  'noblesse.' 

'  Look,  look,  mere !  quick ! '  whispered  an  elder  daughter  of 
some  fifteen  years.  '  Paulin  told  me  I  should  know  her,  be- 
cause he  would  put  the  ermine  rug  in  her  carriage  and  sables 
in  all  the  others.  Look !  that  must  be  the  Duchesse  de  Lira !' 

The  mother  looked,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the 
sunset  and  torchlight. 

The  horses  slackened  their  pace  as  they  came  through ;  the 
great  lady,  of  whose  advent  there  had  been  much  converse 
among  the  household  of  Villiers,  for  the  fame  of  her  beauty 
had  spread  even  through  the  provinces,  leaned  slightly  forward 
and  stretched  her  hand  with  a  coin  to  the  little  boy,  looking 
into  his  parent's  face. 

'  You  are  well  here,  and  happy  ?  '  she  asked. 

There  was  a  great  sweetness  in  her  veice  as  she  asked  the 
simple  question. 

1  Ah,  yes,  madame,  thank  G-od  !  *  the  mother  answered  to  the 
unlooked-for  mark  of  interest,  as  the  carriage  dashed  on  through 
the  avenue. 

'  What  hast  thou,  Eaoul  ? '  she  said  to  the  child.  '  Holy 
Mary!  what  a  great  gold  piece.  She  must  have  a  tender  soul 
— that  proud  duchess.' 

*  And  how  beautiful  she  is ! '   sighed  her  daughter.     '  Paulin 
was  right.'     (Paulin  was  an  equerry,  who  had  been  in   Paris 
with  his  lord.)     *  Paulin  says,'  the  girl  murmured  on, '  that  she 
will  be  chatelaine  here  ere  long.  Think  you,  mere,  it  is  likely  ?  ' 

*  How  can  we  tell  ?  '  rejoined  her  mother  absently. 
Awhile  later,  as  she  moved  to  and  fro,  getting  his  evening 
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meal  for  her  husband,  who  had  come  from  his  labour  in  the 
gardens,  he  asked  her  what  made  her  so  grave  and  so  silent. 

'  I  do  not  know/  she  said  with  a  smile.  '  Dost  thou  remem- 
ber at  all,  Valentin,  that  pretty  child  that  lived  with  the  old 
Virelois,  and  died,  they  say,  far  away  ?  ' 

1  Tricotrin's  Waif  ?    Ay,  what  of  her  ?  ' 

'  Naught  of  her.  But  that  great  lady  had  a  look  of  her  in 
her  face,  and  set  me  thinking  of  her,  the  pretty  nameless  thing, 
that  is  all.1 

Valentin  laughed,  a  man's  good-natured  contemptuous  laugh 
at  a  woman's  imaginations. 

1  The  Duchesse  de  Lira  like  that  little  foundling  I  Ah,  wife, 
what  a  woman  thou  art  for  fancies  !  Do  not  tell  them  aloud, 
for  they  say  that  our  lord  will  wed  with  her.' 

*  I  have  no  fancies  to  tell,'  said  Ninette,  giving  him  his  salad. 
'  She  made  me  remember  the  child — that  is  all.  It  is  the  dark 
eyes  and  the  light  hair,  I  daresay.  The  child  had  them.' 

Meantime,  in  the  great  vaulted  hall  of  the  chateau,  the  Du- 
chesse de  Lira  was  welcomed  by  her  host  beneath  his  roof. 

She  answered  him  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  ease  ;  she 
smiled  on  him  with  her  accustomed  witchery  and  eloquence ; 
she  conversed  lightly  of  the  trifles  of  her  travel ;  she  looked  in 
his  face  without  a  fear  in  her  eyes  or  a  flush  on  her  cheek  for 
that  bygone  time,  so  ever  present  to  her  sight  and  so  deeply 
buried  from  his  ;  but  when  she  reached  her  own  chamber  she 
bade  her  attendants,  with  imperious  haste,  leave  her  alone — 
she  was  fatigued — she  desired  rest.  And,  locked  in  her  soli- 
tude, she  flung  herself  upon  her  couch  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

The  place  moved  her  with  strange  passion.  The  dead  days 
thronged  like  ghosts  around  her.  She  felt  guilty  and  ashamed, 
and  filled  with  a  vague  terror. 

If  the  pictured  walls,  the  storied  chambers,  the  dumb  statues 
could  find  voices,  they  could  tell  their  lord  that  the  woman 
whom  he  welcomed  as  nobles  receive  their  monarchs  had  once 
been  a  nameless,  penniless,  alms-fed  child,  wandering  with  his 
peasants  in  his  halls  ! 

1  But  I  have  greatness :  that  is  no  lie  ! '  she  thought  as  she 
rose  and  gazed  at  herself  in  those  mirrors,  whose  solace  never 
failed,  with  stormy  longing  and  disquiet  at  her  heart.  '  I  have 
fulfilled  my  dream  ;  I  have  borne  out  my  ambitions  ;  I  return 
with  riches  and  honours  and  triumphs  in  my  hands.  I  have 
won  my  empire,  and  I  am  crowned.  Men  wear  their  diadems 
forgetful  of  their  pasts ;  why  may  not  I  ?  I  am  his  equal ; 
what  need  to  remember  that  any  other  time  has  ever  been? 
My  kingdom  is  real ;  as  real  as  his  ! ' 
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Then  she  smote  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  smiled  at  her 
own  loveliness,  and  called  her  tire-woman  and  burnished  to 
threefold  brilliancy  the  weapons  of  her  charms,  and  descended 
the  great  staircase — proud,  radiant,  imperial,  conscious  that 
she  was  beyond  all  rivalry. 

His  hand  shook  slightly,  and  his  grave  weary  eyes  softened 
with  a  new  light — the  light  of  his  lost  youth — as  he  bowed 
before  her  and  led  her  to  the  banqueting-chamber,  where,  in 
the  autumnal  day  of  a  long-forgotten  time,  the  song  of  the 
Diogene  had  echoed  from  the  forests  on  his  ear,  and  the  great 
man  in  his  solitude  had  envied  the  careless  singer. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

*  IT  is  you !  Ah,  how  glad  we  shall  all  be ! '  cried  the  wife 
of  Valentin,  in  her  lodge-house,  dropping  to  the  ground  in  her 
joy  a,  kirtle  full  of  purple  plums  which  she  had  just  gathered 
from  her  sunny  south  wall.  Her  welcome  was  given  to  Trico- 
trin,  as  he  came  across  her  threshold  in  the  fresh  hour  a* 
earliest  day. 

c  It  is  like  a  summer  rain  after  drouth  to  see  you  here  again. 
You  come  so  seldom  now,  and  the  people  all  hunger  for  you 
ever,'  she  pursued,  laying  her  hands  on  his  knapsack,  and  send- 
ing her  children  in  all  directions  to  get  eggs  from  the  hen- 
house, fresh  honey,  fresh  fruits,  and  fresh  salad,  to  do  honour 
to  his  breakfast,  with  many  lamentations  that  her  husband 
should  be  already  gone  off  to  his  work  in  the  gardens,  and 
should  thus  miss  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  man  he  most  loved 
and  revered. 

In  the  latter  years,  Tricotrin  had  returned  at  intervals  to 
his  once-cherished  vine-country ;  but  still  he  came  far  more 
rarely  and  for  far  briefer  sojourn  than  of  old. 

The  old  familiar  places  had  a  cruelty  in  their  beauty,  a  sting 
in  their  peace.  And  there  was  little  save  pain  to  be  found  at 
the  river-home  which  he  kept  for  grand'mere  and  the  swallows. 
She  derived  no  solace  from  his  presence,  she  understood  naught 
that  he  said,  she  would  only  grasp  his  arm  with  a  hard  nervous 
grip,  and  look  straight  in  his  eyes,  with  a  look  that  made  his 
heart  ache,  and  mutter  in  hi»  ear,  '  Will  she  never  come  back  ? 
will  she  never  come  back  ?  ' 

Of  the  lost  child,  the  people  never  spoke  to  him.  Most  be- 
believed  her  dead ;  some  believed  that  worse  than  death  had 
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befallen  her ;  all  understood  that  of  her  they  must  not  question 
him. 

He  accepted  the  eager  hospitalities  of  Ninette,  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  wide  oak-lined  window,  and 
listened  to  her  rapid  babble  of  things  that  had  chanced  in  the 
country-side  since  last  he  had  been  seen  there  ;  and  glanced,  ever 
and  again,  as  he  drank  his  coffee,  at  the  blazoned  arms  and 
the  gilded  coronet  without  on  the  great  gateways. 

'  How  is  it  with  grand'mere  ? '  he  asked  her  in  one  of  the 
pauses  betwixt  her  gossipries. 

Ninette  shook  her  still  comely  head. 

'Ah,  you  see  it  is  so  far,  I  can  rarely  go  myself, — never,  in 
deed,  unless  I  have  something  to  take  down  the  river.  When 
one  has  children  * — But,  indeed,  one  can  do  her  no  good,  and 
she  knows  no  one  now.  Manon  Eixe  saw  her  last  week — so 
she  stopped  her  mule  to  tell  me, — and  Manon  thinks  she  is 
breaking  fast.  You  see — '  she  hesitated,  she  was  about  to  add 
that  grand'mere  had  never  recovered  the  loss  of  the  child;  but 
she  changed  her  phrase, — '  you  see  she  is  wonderfully  old,  and 
when  people  have  been  so  strong  up  to  that  age,  they  break  all 
at  once — so ! ' 

And  she  cracked  a  rotten  stick  sharply  across  her  knee.  He 
was  silent. 

'  She  has  everything  she  can  wish  for,'  pursued  the  wife  of 
Valentin,  in  whose  eyes  creature-comforts  made  a  paradise 
upon  earth.  '  She  is  well  off, — you  are  so  good  to  her.  It  has 
been  a  brave,  tough,  tender  soul,  hers.  Those  people  that 
were  children  in  that  old  revolutionary  time  have  something 
in  them  greater  than  we  have,  I  think.' 

'  They  may  well  have.  The  "  Marseillaise"  was  their  cradle 
song/ 

*  I  sing  that  to  my  children,  when  the  doors  are  shut  at 
night,'  whispered  Ninette. 

She  had  something  of  republican  blood  in  her,  and  her  great- 
grandfather had  been  slain  by  a  Black  Brunswicker  in  Cham- 
pagne-Pouilleuse. 

1  Ay  ?  Hymns  forbad  at  noonday  are  ever  so  sung  at  night ; 
and  oftentimes,  what  at  noon  would  have  been  a  lark's  chant 
of  liberty,  grows  at  night  to  a  vampire's  screech  for  blood  ! '  he 
murmured.  *  They  are  gay  at  your  chateau  up  yonder?  ' 

1  Q-ay,  indeed,'  assented  Ninette,  who,  with  all  her  touch  of 
republicanism,  liked  her  own  aristocrats.  '  The  English  lord 
always  has  kept  a  splendid  house  whenever  he  has  been  here : 
though  he  look  so  grave,  and  so  tired,  I  do  not  think  it  can 
pleasure  him  much.' 
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'  He  is  well  loved  by  all  your  people  ?  * 

*  He  is  so.     He  is  of  few  words,  and  proud  j  but  he  is  gene- 
rous and  just.' 

1  His  son  is  not  here  ?  ' 

1  No.  The  young  lord  is  never  here.  Of  Estmere  himself 
they  do  say — 

'  Say  what  ?  ' 

'  "Well,  have  you  ever  seen  a  wonderful  creature  whom  they 
«sall  the  Duchesse  de  Lira  ? ' 

'  I  have  seen  her.     Why  ?  ' 

*  She  is  staying  up  at  the  chateau.     She  is  a  very  great  lady, 
is  she  not  ?  ' 

1  She  is  of  high  station.     What  is  it  they  say  ?  ' 

'  O,  it  may  be  nonsense.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  tell ;  but 
they  do  say  that  my  lord  will  wed  with  her.  Paulin,  the  equerry, 
told  us  first ;  and  now  every  one  is  repeating  it.  It  may  well 
be :  she  is  most  lovely,  and  his  horse  is  always  beside  hers  as 
they  ride  through  the  gates.' 

Tricotrin  put  out  his  hand  and  thrust  the  half-shutter  against 
the  window. 

'  The  light  is  strong,'  he  muttered ;  and  he  continued  his 
meal,  sitting  backward  in  the  shadow,  in  silence. 

*  It  may  be  folly,'  continued  Ninette.     '  I  know  nothing  of 
her,  of  course ;  she  spoke  gently  to  me,  and  she  gave  little 
Eaoul  a  great  gold  piece ;  but  they  do  say  that  she  will  only 
break  his  heart  if  ever  she  gets  it.       She  loves  to  see  men  mad 
for  her,  they  tell  me.     But  it  may  be  only  gossip,  very  likely. 
I  remember  in  the  old  time,  when  my  lord  was  so  much  here, 
before  he  went  to  that  kingship  in  the  east,  they  were  always 
saying  lie  would  marry  this  princess  or  the  other  when  the 
great  ladies  visited  at  the  chateau.     People  must  talk.     Do 
you  like  that  shutter  shut  ?     You  were  always  so  fond  of  the 
sun/ 

She  was  absent  awhile,  busied  in  rescuing  a  pumpkin  from 
the  too  vigorous  play  of  her  four-year-old  son,  on  the  strip  of 
turf  outside  her  door.  When  she  came  back  she  stood  silent, 
with  her  hands  in  her  sides  a  little  while,  surveying  her  guest ; 
then  she  spoke  very  softly  : 

'  Tricotrin,  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  angered  if  I  asked  you 
something  ?  ' 

*  I  am  not  likely  to  be.     Try.' 

'  Well,  did  you  ever  see  in  that  great  duchess  a  toofc  of  that 
pretty  dead  thing  you  were  so  good  to, — of  the  chi)*1  Viva  ? ' 

*  There  is  a  look — yes.' 
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f  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that !  Valentin  mocked  at 
me.  There  is  an  enormous  difference,  of  course  ;  but  there  is 
a  look— ' 

'  Valentin  is  the  wiser  of  the  two,'  said  Tricotrin,  as  he  rose 
from  the  table  with  a  smile.  *  A  great  lady  would  be  ill  pleased 
to  be  likened  to  a  foundling.  And  now,  farewell.  I  will  come 
back  at  evening  to  see  your  husband.  For  the  present  I  must 
go  visit  grand'mere,  since  you  have  heard  it  is  worse  with  her.' 

And  he  went,  dropping  into  Raoul's  hands,  as  he  passed,  a 
toy  he  had  taken  out  of  his  knapsack— a  clock-work  cuirassier, 
who  went  through  wonderous  evolutions,  and  completely 
eclipsed  the  pumpkin. 

An  ingenious  toyseller  and  mechanist  had  pressed  it  upon 
him  a  few  days  earlier,  as  the  sole  return  it  was  in  his  power 
to  render  for  services  done,  on  a  hot  summer  night,  to  him  in 
a  fire  that  had  broken  out  on  his  premises. 

*  Take  it,  I  pray  you,'  had  urged  the  toymaker.     '  It  is  a 
clever  puppet,  and  you  can  bestow  it  on  some  child; — you 
always  like  to  give  pleasure/ 

And  Tricotrin  had  put  it  in  his  knapsack,  knowing  that  to 
refuse  were  to  deal  pain. 

Ninette  stood  thoughtfully  regarding  his  shadow  as  he 
lengthened  on  the  sunlit  road.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  spoken  of  his  lost  Waif. 

*  If  the  child  should  not  be  dead  after  all ! '  she  mused ;  and 
she  remembered  that  the  belief  in  this  death  had  gone  abroad 
alone  from  what  the  old  grand'mere  had  said,  and  that  Trico 
trin  himself  had  never  once  spoken  of  her  fate. 


CHAPTEE  LV. 

IN  the  indolent  summer  day,  some  hour  or  more  ere  the  fall 
of  evening,  a  riding  party  paced  slowly  through  one  of  the 
wooded  valleys  beyond  Villiers. 

They  were  above,  on  a  steep  rocky  road  that  wound  down 
toward  the  deeply-scooped  dell,  where  a  little  hamlet  lay ;  un- 
seen under  its  dense  chestnut  and  sycamore  cover,  and  only 
jetrayed  by  its  roofs  thrust  up  here  and  there,  gray  and  soft 
in  hue  with  the  lichens,  or  red  with  their  tiles  that  glowed 
under  lLe  leaves  bright  as  poppies  underneath  ferns. 

The  .borst/e  were  somewhat  tired ;  the  dogs  paused  to  drink 
thirstily  Jfrya  the  hillside  brooks ;  the  riders  went  downward 
o?er  the  dangerous  picturesque  way,  with  that  pleasant  sense 
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of  languor  and  content  which  cornea  from  such  slight  fatigue 
as  only  makes  the  ear  more  grateful  for  the  soothing  sound  of 
falling  water,  and  the  eye  more  grateful  for  the  perfect  rest  of 
dark  cool  green. 

Their  voices  sank ;  their  laughter  was  hushed ;  through  the 
odorous  scent  of  the  dying  day,  heavy  with  the  opening  buds 
of  night-blossoming  flowers,  and  the  crushed  heart  of  wild 
fruits  fallen  over-ripe,  they  rode  on  silently. 

As  they  went,  from  the  valley  far  down  below  there  rose  the 
faint  echoes  of  music,  as  a  song  rises  up  from  the  leafy  hedge- 
sheltered  nest  of  a  bullfinch.  Aerial,  subdued,  exquisitely  deli- 
cate, it  mingled,  as  its  notes  ascended,  with  all  the  sweet  sounds 
of  the  earth ;  the  brook's  bubble,  the  leaves'  murmur,  the  chime 
of  sheep's  bells,  the  singing  of  grasshoppers ;  blending  with  all, 
broken  by  none. 

Involuntarily  they  checked  their  horses ;  and  listened,  mid- 
way down  the  descent. 

'  A  French  Eubezahl !  *  said  one. 

'  An  Orpheus  of  the  Loire,'  added  another. 

*  Hush,  hush ! '  said  the  foremost  of  them.     '  It  must  be  the 
Straduarius ! ' 

1  Whose  ? '  they  asked. 

She  struck  her  whip  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance  against  the 
bole  of  the  tree  she  passed. 

'  A  Straduarius,  or — some  other  perfect  violin.  One  can 
tell  that  even  here.' 

'  But  you  said  the  Straduarius,  madame  ?  Who  is  the  marvel- 
lous player  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  telescope  to  ascertain !     We  shall  see  in  the 
valley.' 

Her  host,  riding  by  her  side,  looked  at  her  in  a  certain  per- 
plexity. 

'  It  is  Tricotrin,  I  will  wager/  said  the  Marquis  de  Valdanha 
farther  behind.  '  Who  else  would  play  so  to  those  villagers  at 
our  feet  ?  ' 

'  Tricotrin  ?  '  murmured  Estmere ;  '  Tricotrin  ?  I  have  heard 
that  word  of  late — ' 

'  Who  has  not  ?  '  laughed  the  other. 

'  Tricotrin  ? '  repeated  Estmere  thoughtfully.  '  That  is  not 
a  real  name  ? ' 

'  Is  it  not  ?  It  is  one  the  people  love  as  they  love  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise." He  is  well  known  hereabouts  :  you  must  have  met 
with  him.' 

<  I  have  done  so.  He  is  an  ally  of  Lelis.  A  man  of  peculiar 
life,  if  I  were  told  aright  ? ' 
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'A  man  with  the  wit  of  a  Piron,  the  politics  of  a  Jean 
Jacques,  the  eloquence  of  a  Mirabeau,  the  utopia  of  a  Ver- 
gniaud! — a  man  with  the  head  of  a  god  and  the  blouse  of  a 
workman,  the  brain  of  a  scholar  and  the  life  of  a  scamp,  the 
soul  of  a  poet  aud  the  schemes  of  a  socialist.' 

'I  see!' 

*  A  cosmopolitan — ' 

'  That  is — speaks  the  tongues  of  all  nations,  and  keeps  the 
laws  of  none  ! ' 

*  A  character — ' 

'  Who  has  lost  the  fact  ere  he  gains  the  title ! ' 

'  A  universal  genius — ' 

'  Who  is  of  equally  universal  inutility ! ' 

'  A  republican — ' 

'Who,  finding  labour  distasteful,  preaches  the  community 
of  goods,  and  the  equalisation  of  riches !  Thanks  :  you  have 
sketched  me  the  man  in  four  phrases/ 

'  And  you  have  slandered  him,  my  lord,  in  four  epigrams  ! ' 
said  the  Duchess  de  Lira  beside  him,  interrupting  their  con- 
verse. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  increasing  surprise. 

'I  would  slander  no  one,  even  in  jest/  he  said  gravely. 
'  You  know  this — musician  ?  ' 

'  I  know  something  of  him, — all  France  does/  she  answered 
him  ;  and  the  woman  of  the  world  felt  her  cheek  redden  and 
her  conscience  smite  her,  at  the  first  evasion  of  truth  made  to 
the  first  man  she  loved.  Such  semi-falsehoods  she  and  all  her 
kind  used  by  the  score  every  day,  dainty  masks  in  the  masked 
ball  of  life ;  but — to  lie,  to  touch  the  shadow  of  a  lie,  with 
kirn  I  She  felt  as  though  she  had  sinned  against  him. 

'  I  must  know  something  also,  since  he  has  interest  for  you, 
he  said,  with  a  certain  wonder  still  on  him  as  to  what  this  in- 
terest could  be.  '  I  confess  to  have  no  special  regard  in  usual 
for  enthusiasts  and  eccentrics ;  the  brass  slipper,  abandoned 
on  the  brink  of  the  volcano  of  originality,  is  commonly  typical 
of  the  forsaken  common  sense  that  is  left  behind  in  the  plunge 
of  your  Empedocles  of  Fanaticism  1  And  the  man  who  turns 
his  back  on  the  world  has  generally  seen  the  world's  back  ere 
he  does  so ! ' 

'  You  are  unjust,'  she  said  curtly.  '  It  is  precisely  these  men 
who  free  the  world  ! ' 

*  What !  Must  one  have  rent  the  decencies  of  moral  order 
ere  one  can  cut  the  wither  of  illiberal  thought  ? ' 

'  That  is  9  «atire  ;  not  an  argumen.     Does  he  of  necessity 
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7iolate  moral  order,  because  he  breaks  through  social  conven 
tionalities  ?     Tours  is  an  assumption,  not  a  deduction.' 

'  Possibly :  but  I  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  the  inevitable  re- 
lationship of  a  coat  out  at  elbows  with  a  mind  out  of  the  com- 
mon ;  and  I  do  not  admire  emancipators,  whose  first  emancipated 
captives  are  their  own  passions  and  fancies  from  the  limbo  of 
law!' 

*  There  spoke  all  the  prejudices  of  your  Order ! ' 

'  Prejudices  in  favour  of  social  decencies  ? — they  are  like 
prejudices  in  favour  of  cleanliness  ; — beggars  marvel  that  we 
care  for  our  baths,  but  is  that  an  argument  against  ablution  ? ' 

'  Prejudices  ! — because  you  assume  that  a  man  who  is  eccen- 
tric must  needs  be  likewise  immoral ;  as  you  would  assume,  I 
suppose,  that  a  man  who  is  poor  in  purse  must  of  necessity  be 
also  filthy  in  person.  I  do  not  perceive  the  inevitable  con- 
nection.' 

The  path  had  suddenly  narrowed  so  that  but  one  rider  could 
pass  at  a  time ;  her  horse  preceded  his,  and  the  discussion  was 
broken. 

'  She  betrays  an  almost  personal  interest  in  this  vagabond,' 
meditated  Estmere  restlessly.  '  "What  can  she  know  of  him  ? 
— what  link  can  they  possibly  have  in  common  ?  ' 

It  was  this  wonder  which,  unknown  to  him,  had  lent  an  un- 
accustomed acerbity  to  the  enunciation  of  his  patrician  distaste 
for  the  levities  and  laxities  of  eccentric  genius. 

For  the  first  time  she  had  differed  with  him :  for  the  first 
time  she  had  flung  at  his  Order  a  phrase  that  spoke  of  it  as 
kindred  to  him,  but  as  alien  to  her. 

*  It  must  be  but  a  woman's  caprice,'  he  mused,  as  he  followed 
her.     *  What  tie  can  that  brilliant  creature  have  with   the 
vagaries  of  bohemianism  ? ' 

She  herself  went  onward  with  a  strange  emotion  at  her 
heart :  she  felt  as  though  she  were,  in  some  sort,  traitress  to 
them  both ;  she  recognised  even  at  that  distance,  with  unerring 
instinct,  the  silvery  melodies  of  the  violin ;  she  thought  of  the 
time  when  that  music  had  preceded  the  grape-laden  wagons 
of  the  vintage-feast,  and  the  great  noble  who  was  now  her  host 
had  cried,  '  She  cannot  be  of  the  People ! ' 

The  music  still  stole  up  from  the  valley,  toward  which  they 
drew  nearer  with  every  step  that  their  animals  set  into  the 
deep  wet  moss  of  the  hillside. 

On  her  face  an  unusual  softness,  an  unwonted  regret  deep- 
ened as  she  heard.  She  knew  that  she  had  two  sins  upon  her, 
sins  of  the  coward  and  of  the  traitor — false  shame  and  long 
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ingratitude.  Sins  low,  and  dastardly,  and  unworthy  of  hep — 
sins  for  which  her  conscience  smote  her  heavily. 

Since  the  eyes  of  Estmere  had  met  hers,  new  thoughts  had 
stirred  in  her ;  the  ice  of  the  world's  frost  had  melted  in  great 
part  from  her ;  she  had  been  moved  to  deeper  thought,  quick- 
ened to  warmer  feeling,  than  she  would  have  imagined  it 
possible  she  could  stoop  to  from  the  elevation  of  her  superb 
disdain. 

Because  she  herself  had  learned  the  meaning  of  love,  she 
had  felt  wherein  to  love  she  had  been  traitress.  Because  she 
herself  had  learned  to  desire  a  tenderness  withheld,  she  had 
seen  where  to  tenderness  she  had  been  false  and  full  of 
cruelty. 

All  things  had  fallen  to  her  hands  in  lavish  gifts,  save  this 
one  thing  she  craved  ;  in  its  denial  it  taught  her  a  mercy  that 
her  life  had  been  without  from  the  earliest  days,  when  she  had 
torn  down  with  childish  hands  a  score  of  summer  lilies  that  she 
might  triumph  in  the  mock  wealth  of  gold  their  broken  stamens 
yielded  her. 

Yet  the  nobler  feeling  was  not  without  its  baser  to  alloy  it. 
There  was  shame — of  which  in  turn  she  was  ashamed — that 
this  bitter  past  she  loathed  could  never  be  effaced.  There  was 
the  intolerable  dread  lest  when  she  passed — as  pass  she  must 
— through  the  valley  where  he  played,  one  look  upon  her  face 
should  show  old  memories  of  the  player.  And  in  her  own 
wayward  fashion  she  had  deep  attachment  to  him  still :  his 
voice  could  move  her,  his  regard  could  touch  her  still,  as  those 
of  a  deserted  husband  stir  the  half-dormant  soul  of  a  woman 
who  has  long  forsaken  and  forgotten  him,  in  the  dazzling 
oblivion  of  a  far-distant  life. 

As  the  wife  loves  no  more,  yet  still  half  vaguely  regrets ; 
would  abhor  to  return,  yet  half  wistfully  repents  of  desertion ; 
so  did  she,  whenever  she  met  the  gaze  of  the  saviour  whom  she 
had  denied. 

She  shuddered  as  their  cavalcade  wound  down  into  the  hollow 
of  the  valley,  and  the  little  hamlet  lying  in  it  came  into  their 
full  view. 

*  Ah-ha !  There  is  King  Tricotrin ! '  cried  the  rider  who 
had  spoken  of  him.  'I  thought  so;  with  all  his  court  about 
him — look  well,  Estmere,  you  will  see  the  happiest  man  on 
earth/ 

Estmero  glanced  at  the  Duchess  de  Lira  as  he  answered, 

1  Then  I  shall  see  the  man  who  has  fewest  responsibilities. 
Possibly  your  hero  recognises  none?  It  is  the  way  of  his 
fraternity.1 
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•You  forget  the  dead  well  in  the  stonemason's  court,  my 
lord ;  and  what  you  were  pleased  then  to  grant  waa 
"  heroism." ' 

She  spoke  quickly,  and  with  bitterness,  stung  by  his  tone 
into  recalling  the  scene,  whose  recollection  had  escaped  him  at 
the  moment. 

He  started,  and  bowed  his  head. 

'I  had  indeed  forgot  it.  I  thank  you  for  the  reminder. 
The  man  who  could  so  imperil  his  life  for  a  fellow-creature 
must  have  courage,  and  therefore  nobility,  in  him.' 

'  But  it  cannot  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  for  all  that,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  misdemeanour  of  being  a  bohemian !  A  deco- 
rous citizen  would  have  probably  stood  on  the  brink,  and  not 
have  presumed  to  interfere  so  rashly  with  the  designs  of  Pro- 
yidence ! ' 

'You  are  pleased  to  be  sarcastic,'  he  replied  to  her,  with 
some  tinge  of  impatience.  '  I  trust  that  I  should  be  the  last 
to  depreciate  so  generous,  so  grand  an  action ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  admit  that  I  have  known  very  high  deeds  of  courage, 
even  of  self-devotion,  done  by  men  who  had  very  little  sterling 
worth  in  them.  Are  all  the  private  soldiers  of  an  army  heroes, 
with  martyrs'  souls,  think  you?  Indeed,  we  know  them  as 
the  dregs  of  the  worst  part  of  a  nation ;  yet  is  there  a  battle- 
field or  a  campaign  that  does  not  yield  us  hundreds  of  examples 
of  splendid  daring,  and  even  of  infinite  self-sacrifice.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  deliverer  of  the  stonemason  was  known  to  you 
at  the  time  of  that  accident  ?  I  was  unaware  of  that,  or  I 
should  still  better  have  comprehended  your  fear  for  him.' 

She  understood  the  surprise,  the  bewilderment,  the  vague 
sense  of  suspicion  and  of  wonder  which  spoke  in  his  words. 
She  could  have  bitten  her  lips  through  for  having  recalled  this 
incident  to  him. 

'  Better  have  comprehended  them  ?  '  she  repeated,  with  an 
effort  that  was  successful  to  answer  him  with  no  trace  of 
embarrassment.  '"What!  Is  it  so  unintelligible,  then,  that 
one  can  have  some  feeling  in  our  world  for  those  in  peril,  some 
sympathy  in  our  own  empty  egotism  with  honour,  energy,  and 
endurance  P ' 

He  regarded  her  earnestly. 

*  If  the  Duchesse  de  Lira/  he  replied  at  length,  '  have  too 
well  succeeded  in  persuading  the  world  that  she  is  heartless 
and  pitiless,  she  cannot  complain.  She  has  striven  studiously 
to  misrepresent  herself.  I,  for  one  at  the  least,  shall  rejoice 
to  believe  her  self-slandered.* 
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She  made  no  response. 

At  that  moment  another  sharp  bend  in  the  path  brought 
them  in  full  view  of  the  village,  and  the  young  nobleman,  who 
had  called  him  '  King  Tricotrin,'  challenged  their  attention 
afresh,  and  pointed  out,  with  his  riding- whip,  the  high  red  roof 
and  the  brown  wooden  gallery  of  the  village  tavern,  half-buried 
in  holly-hocks,  and  cherry-trees,  and  climbing  gourds,  where 
Tricotrin  was  playing  to  the  crowd. 

A  small  hushed  crowd  of  villagers,  old  men  and  old  women, 
maidens  and  mothers,  strong  men  and  little  children ;  all  the 
dwellers  of  the  valley,  who,  at  the  first  notes  of  the  violin,  had 
left  their  spinning-wheels,  their  house-work,  their  seat  in  the 
sun,  their  play  with  the  dogs,  their  love-whispers  under  the 
boughs,  and  had  gathered  about  him  hushed  and  entranced. 

The  valley  was  full  of  loveliness,  of  poetry,  of  pastoral  peace; 
it  was  as  a  Theocritan  idyl,  as  a  Cuyp's  conception,  in  the  full 
luscious  light  of  the  declining  day.  But  there  were  in  the 
lives  that  peopled  it  exceeding  labour,  infinite  pain,  pressure 
of  hunger  oftentimes,  continual  toil  that  dulled  the  senses  to 
the  beauty  around,  fatigue  that  had  no  haven  of  rest  to  which 
to  look. 

Therefore  they  needed  him  ;  therefore  they  needed  his  music 
to  raise  their  hearts  from  the  earth  that  they  tilled,  to  give 
them  ears  for  the  voices  of  winds  and  of  waters,  to  translate 
to  them  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  flowers,  to  pierce  the 
deadened  heaviness  of  souls  slumbering  from  the  stupor  of 
over-constant  travail.  Therefore  they  needed  him ;  and  he 
gave  them  what  they  needed,  as  he  had  given  to  the  people 
who  loved  him  through  so  many  seasons  of  so  many  years. 

Vainly  had  kings,  and  those  who  served  kings,  sought  to  win 
him  to  bring  that  melody  to  palaces.  He  would  not  take  it 
thither ;  he  kept  it  for  those  in  whose  gray,  hard,  aching  lives 
the  pulse  of  joy  was  still,  the  sense  of  beauty  numb;  till 
beneath  its  spells  those  pulses  quickened  once  again,  that  long- 
dulled  sense  revived. 

The  thyrsus  of  Dionysus  was  not  wanted  where  the  roses 
and  the  lilies  and  the  myrtles  blossomed — where  the  young 
goat  browsed  off  sweet  thyme-shoots,  and  the  earth  was  purple 
with  trailing  vines.  It  was  the  black  sea-circled  rock,  the 
salt-marsh,  where  the  water-bird  moaned  in  loneliness,  the 
parched  plain,  on  whose  sands  the  slave  sank  dead,  that  the 
wand  of  the  Wine-God  touched,  and  made  laugh  out  in  love- 
liness. 

The  only  road  through  the  valley  homewards  to  Villiers  led 
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directly  past  the  doorway  where  the  player  stood.  She  would 
have  given  years  of  her  life  not  to  have  passed  him  there  and 
thus ;  but  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  was  a  graceful 
actress ;  she  chose  rather  to  trust  to  her  own  power  of  self- 
control,  than  to  risk  exciting  comment  and  surprise,  perchance 
suspicion,  by  any  evidence  of  the  reluctance  that  she  felt. 

'  Let  us  see  this  marvellous  musician ;  let  us  hear  him  nearei 
still,'  urged  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  party  to  the  young 
Marquis  de  Valdanha ;  and  with  one  consent  the  band  of  riders 
reined  up  as  they  passed  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Stag,  swinging 
above  its  gourds  and  fruit-trees  and  blossoming  syringa. 

Tricotrin  played  on  as  though  he  saw  none  of  them,  with  his 
head  bent  over  his  bow,  and  his  face  shaded  by  the  broad  leaf 
of  his  hat.  He  had  recognised  them  even  while  they  had  been 
far  distant  on  the  hillside  path. 

'Gk>od-day,  Tricotrin,'  cried  Valdanha,  with  careless  good- 
humour.  '  You  have  played  for  the  villagers ;  now  play  for 
the  seigneur.' 

The  music  ceased.     Tricotrin  lifted  his  head  with  a  smile. 

*  Good-day,  Valdanha  !  I  play  for  the  millions,  not  for  the 
units.' 

And  he  laid  his  fiddle  down  behind  him,  on  the  oak  settle 
of  the  porch.  The  people  fell  aside ;  the  horses  grouped  around 
the  doorway ;  he  uncovered  his  head  to  the  women,  where  lie 
stood  with  the  careless  grace  that  was  as  natural  to  him  as  it 
is  to  a  noble  untamed  forest  beast. 

'Nonsense ! '  cried  the  young  noble,  pressing  forward,  not 
knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  'Tour  music  is  worthy 
of  Paganini,  of  Bamboche  ;  do  not  deny  it  to  us.' 

And  he  cast  his  purse  at  the  feet  of  the  violin  player. 

'  You  have  dropped  something,'  said  Tricotrin  quietly,  lifting 
the  purse  up  to  its  owner  on  the  end  of  his  bow. 

Valdanha  laughed,  a  little  discomfited. 

'Pooh!  keep  it,'  he  said  with  a  certain  embarrassment, 
'We  give  a  hundred  times  what  is  in  it  every  week  to  an 
opera-singer  who  has  not  a  hundredth  part  of  your  genius.' 

Tricotrin  laughed  in  answer — a  scornful  amusement  in  the. 
laughter. 

'  You  of  the  imperial  court  think  everything  is  u>  be  bought 
and  sold — even  your  own  wives  !  Well,  my  music  is  out  of 
the  fashion,  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  coin.  Take  your  purse  up 
my  young  sir.' 

'  Not  I,'  said  the  marquis  pettishly,  as  he  reined  his  horse 
back,  angered  to  be  made  absured  in  the  eyes  of  hi?  com- 
panions. 
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*  Very  well,  then,  take  it,  old  Yetta,'  said  Tricotrin,  tossing 
it  to  the  oldest  woman  in  the  village  group — an  octogenarian, 
whose  sons  had  all  been  slaughtered  in  Africa.     '  It  is  not  the 
first  time  almsgiving  has  been  born  out  of  pique.     I  suppose 
one  need  not  quarrel  with  the  root  in  face  of  the  result.     The 
edelweiss  springs  out  of  Alpine  ice.' 

They  were  silent,  regarding  him  with  the  languid  wonder, 
the  serene  curiosity,  of  men  and  women  ill  used  to  any  failure 
in  deference  shown  to  them,  yet  attracted  by  the  promise  of 
some  new  and  singular  thing. 

The  Duchesse  de  Lira  alone  kept  aloof,  letting  her  horse 
nibble  at  the  shoots  of  the  drooping  lime-boughs,  and  looking 
herself  upwards  to  their  pyramids  of  starry  blossom. 

'  But  will  you  only  play  for  the  peasantry  or  for  the  popu- 
lace ?  '  asked  Estmere,  drawing  nearer,  remembering  his  latest 
interview  with  the  man  whom  he  mistrusted  as  a  character,  and 
regarded  as  a  vagabond,  yet  who  interested  him  despite  herself. 

Tricotrin  at  length  met  his  eyes ;  in  his  own  laughed  his 
brilliant  enigmatical  smile. 

1  Will  you  tell  me  who  want  to  be  played  to  more  ?  Music 
IB  education/ 

'  Certainly ;  but  no  ignorant  mind,  no  untrained  ear,  can 
appreciate  melodies  as  perfect  as  yours  seem  to  be.1 

*  Can  an  ignorant  or  an  untrained  brain  follow  the  theory  of 
light,  or  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  ?    Yet  it  may  rejoice  in 
the  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  in  the  scent  of  a  nest  of  wild-flowers. 
So  may  it  do  in  my  music.     Shall  I  ask  higher  payment  than 
the  God  of  the  sun  and  the  violets  asks  for  Himself? ' 

Estmere  looked  at  him  with  an  increasing  interest. 

*  A  noble  answer,'  he  said  with  a  bend  of  his  haughty  head. 
'But  still,  despite  this,  you  must  sometimes  desire  a  more 
appreciative  audience.' 

*  Appreciative !    O-he!  bow  shall  we  call  that?   There  are 
many  kinds  of  appreciation.     The  man  of  science  appreciates 
when  he  marvels  before  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  sea- 
shell,  the  perfect  organism  of  the  flower ;  but  the  young  girl 
appreciates  too  when  she  holds  the  shell  to  her  ear  for  its 
music,  when  she  kisses  the  flower  for  its  fragrance.    Apprecia- 
tion !  it  is  an  affair  of  the  reason,  indeed ;  but  it  is  an  affair  of 
the  emotions  also.' 

*  And  you  prefer  what  is  born  of  the  latter  ? ' 

*  Not  always  ;   but  for  my  music  I  do.     It  speaks  in  an  un- 
known tongue.    Science  may  have  its  alphabet,  but  it  is  feeling 
that  translates  its  poems.     Delaroche,  who  leaves  off  his  work 
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to  listen  ;  Descamps,  in  whose  eyes  I  see  tears  ;  Ingres,  who 
dreams  idyls  while  I  play  ;  a  young  poet,  whose  face  reflects 
my  thoughts ;  an  old  man,  whose  youth  I  bring  back ;  an 
hour  of  pain  that  I  soothe  ;  an  hour  of  laughter  that  I  give : 
these  are  my  recompense.  Think  you  I  would  exchange  them 
for  the  gold-showers  and  the  diamond-boxes  of  a  Earinelli  ? ' 

'  Surely  not.  All  I  meant  was,  that  you  might  gain  a  world- 
wide celebrity,  did  you  choose.' 

'  Gain  a  honey-coating,  that  every  fly  may  eat  me,  and  every 
gnat  may  sting  ?  I  thank  you.  I  have  a  taste  to  be  at  peace, 
and  not  to  become  food  to  sate  the  public  famine  for  a  thing  to 
tear.' 

Estmere  smiled ;  he  did  not  understand  the  man  who  thus 
addressed  him,  but  he  was  attracted  despite  all  his  strongest 
prejudices. 

'  You  are  right.  Under  the  coat  of  honey  is  a  shirt  of  tur- 
pentine. Still,  to  see  so  great  a  gift  as  yours  wasted — ' 

'  Wasted  ?  Because  the  multitudes  have  it,  such  as  it  is, 
instead  of  the  units  ?  Droll  arithmetic  !  I  am  with  you  in 
thinking  that  minorities  should  have  a  good  share  of  power, 
for  all  that  is  wisest  and  purest  is  ever  in  a  minority  as  we 
know ;  but  I  do  not  see,  as  you  see,  that  minorities  should 
command  a  monopoly,  of  sweet  sounds  or  of  anything  else.' 

*  I  spoke  to  the  musician,  not  to  the  politician/  said  Estmere 
with  the  calm  chill  contempt  of  his  colder  manner.  The  cold 
side  of  his  character  was  touched,  and  his  sympathies  were 
alienated  at  once. 

Tricotrin,  indifferent  to  the  hint  as  to  the  rebuff,  looked  at 
him  amusedly. 

'  O,  I  know  you  well,  Lord  Estmere ;  I  told  you  so  not  long 
ago,  to  your  great  disgust.  You  and  your  Order  think  no  man 
should  ever  presume  to  touch  politics  unless  his  coat  be  velvet, 
and  his  rent-roll  large,  like  yours.  But,  you  see,  we  of  the 
ecole  buissonniere  generally  do  as  we  like ;  and  we  get  pecking 
tt  public  questions  for  the  same  reason  as  our  brother  birds 
peck  at  the  hips  and  the  haws — because  we  have  no  granaries,  as 
you  have.  You  do  not  like  Socialism  ?  Ah !  and  yet  affect  te 
follow  it.' 

1 1 ! '  Estmere  looked  at  this  wayside  wit,  this  winehouse 
philosopher,  with  a  regard  that  asked  plainly,  'Are  you  fool  or 
knave  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure,'  answered  Tricotrin.  '  You  have  chapel  and 
chaplain  yonder  at  your  chateau,  I  believe  ?  The  Book  of  the 
Christian's  is  the  very  manual  of  Socialism :  "  You  read  thegos- 

2  * 
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pel,  Marat  ?  "  they  cried.  "  To  be  sure,"  said  Marat.  "  It  is  the 
most  republican  book  in  the  world,  and  sends  all  the  rich  people 
to  hell."  If  you  do  like  not  my  politics,  beau  sire,  do  not  listen 
to  the  Revolutionist  of  G-alilee.' 

What  Estmere  would  have  answered  was  never  heard.  At 
that  moment  the  Duchesse  de  Lira  turned  her  horse's  head 
quickly,  and  glanced  at  Tricotrin  with  a  swift  flashing  regard, 
that  conveyed  all  to  him,  D aught  to  others. 

'  Have  you  no  word  for  me  ? ' 

She  spoke  on  an  impulse,  half  of  remorseful  shame  for  her 
own  silence,  half  of  unreasonable  feminine  impatience  at  the  ab- 
sence of  all  recognition  from  him.  She  knew  that  his  abstinence 
from  it  was  out  of  noble  delicacy  towards  her,  generous  submis- 
sion to  her  will  and  to  her  welfare ;  she  would  have  been  in- 
censed had  he  claimed  intimacy  with  her,  yet  she  was  irritated 
that  he  could  thus  ignore  her  presence. 

With  the  remorseless  vanity  of  a  beautiful  wayward  woman, 
she  could  not  bear  to  see  indifference  even  in  one  to  whos* 
peace  it  was  indispensable,  and  in  whom  her  pride  refused  to 
acknowledge  before  the  world  a  friend.  This  alienation  be- 
tween them  had  been  from  her  own  wish,  by  her  own  work  ; 
yet  his  acceptance  of  it  always  stung  her  with  a  vivid  sense  of 
humiliation. 

Therefore,  though  to  pass  him  as  a  stranger  was  what  she 
had  desired,  her  self-love  and  her  remorse  forced  her  to  break 
through  the  barrier  she  had  herself  imposed.  She  voluntarily 
drew  all  eyes  upon  her,  as  with  something  of  the  enchanting 
petulance  of  her  early  years  she  asked : 

'  Have  you  no  word  for  me  ?  ' 

He  uncovered  his  head  to  her  again,  and  smiled. 

1  Many  words,  madame,  if  you  wish  for  them ;  but  my  phrases 
are  not  the  chocolate-almonds  palatable  to  great  ladies.  Besides, 
are  you  so  unaristocratic  as  to  remember  an  old  debt  ?  What 
will  these  noblemen  think  of  you  ?  ' 

Estmere's  regard  was  fastened  on  them  both  with  a  surprise 
he  did  not  attempt  to  veil.  What  she  did,  what  she  said,  had 
an  interest  for  him  no  other  living  being's  acts  and  words  pos- 
sessed ;  and  he  beheld  with  no  less  disquietude  than  amaze- 
ment this  address  to  a  lawless  bohemian  from  a  woman  whom 
even  her  own  society  found  BO  languidly  cold,  so  mercilessly 
scornful. 

She,  a  patrician  as  proud  as  himself,  far  aloof  from  all  weak- 
ness of  her  sex  or  derogation  to  her  dignity,  yet  had  some  close 
bond  in  common  with  a  strolling  musician — a  roaming  eccentri- 
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city — a  scamp  in  a  linen  blouse,  with  a  monkey  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  salt  of  a  lawless  wit  on  his  tongue. 

Tricotrin  divined  the  thought  in  his  mind,  and  turned  to- 
wards him. 

'I  said  so.  Madame,  you  will  lose  my  lord's  esteem  for  ever 
if  you  do  not  take  care.  Earl  Eustace,  see  here :  long  years  ago, 
when  this  fair  empress,  whom  you  know  now,  was  childish 
enough  to  object  to  a  premature  death,  I  chanced  to  save  her 
life  one  summer's  day — by  mere  accident,  and  without  risk — so 
that  she  has  nothing  to  thank  me  for ;  still  she  remembers  it. 
She  errs  to  her  Order  in  harbouring  such  a  plebeianism  as 
gratitude ;  but  in  consideration  that  her  life  has  turned  out 
worth  having,  you  may  perhaps  be  brought  in  time  to  under- 
stand and  to  pardon  it.' 

The  light  sarcasm — the  easy  disowning  of  all  his  vast  claims 
— the  swift  desire  to  save  her,  even  from  the  passing  suspicion 
of  her  companions,  touched  all  her  latent  conscience,  stung  all 
her  latent  generosity — touched  and  stung  them  as  no  assertion 
of  his  rights  and  of  her  debt  could  ever  have  done. 

Her  higher  nature  flashed  out  in  the  reply  she  gave,  as  she 
glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other : 

'  Were  it  possible  that  I  could  incur  my  Lord  Estmere's 
censure  for  a  sentiment  that  the  very  beasts  and  birds  can  feel 
toward  their  benefactors,  I  could  not  lose  his  esteem  so  utterly 
as  he  would  assuredly  lose  mine ! ' 

She  paused  suddenly,  her  face  hot  with  shame ;  she  felt  the 
poverty,  the  futility  of  any  acknowledgement  to  him,  while 
still  actually  she  denied  him,  like  the  apostle  who  was  ashamed 
of  his  Master ;  while  still,  untold,  unguessed,  the  width  and 
the  depth  of  his  benefits  to  her  lay  buried  for  sake  of  her  pride. 

Estmere  bowed  to  her, — in  his  heart  dissatisfied  and  per- 
plexed. 

'  The  Duchess  is  right ;  I  should  indeed  merit  her  disdain 
were  I  capable  of  such  baseness.  In  her  childhood  you  saved 
her  life  ?  The  world  is  greatly  your  debtor.  May  I  ask  how 
it  chanced  ?  * 

'Ouf!  nothing  to  speak  of;  she  was  lost  in  a  wood,  and 
would  have  made  a  choice  meal  for  a  wolf;  that  is  all.  Mistigri 
here  had  more  to  do  with  the  rescue  than  I.  The  world  my 
debtor  ?  A  pretty  phrase  from  a  great  lord's  lips ;  but  was  it 
the  debtor  of  Antiochus  for  Cleopatra  ?  These  beautiful  women 
are  no  good  to  the  world,  they  are  what  the  peasants  here 
think  comets  are — dazzling  messengers  of  evil,  that  bring  fire, 
and  war,  and  pestilence  in  their  train.  The  beauty  of  woman, 

2  F  2 


it  is  the  passion-flower  of  our  lives ;  but  it  has  poison  in  one 
ear  of  it,  and  healing  in  another.  Madame  de  Lira  is  your 
guest  ?  * 

In  the  quick  transition  there  was  a  sequence  of  thought 
which  Estmere  caught,  though  it  was  unuttered  ;  his  own  im- 
pulse to  let  himself  be  beguiled  by  this  beauty,  whether  it 
Drought  him  the  poisoned  or  the  healing  touch,  spurred  his 
comprehension. 

He  gave  a  cold  assent  to  the  question,  wondering  still  what 
manner  of  man  this  could  be  who  talked  thus  at  the  door  of 
a  peasants'  ale-house,  and  who  presumed  to  convey  to  himself 
a  veiled  warning  against  a  passion  whose  existence  no  sign 
even  had  ever  betrayed  to  its  object. 

'  You  stay  in  the  valley  yourself,  Tricotrin  ? '  asked  Yaldanha, 
at  the  same  moment. 

'  Pardieu !  I  never  stay  anywhere,'  laughed  Tricotrin.  '  The 
peregrinomanie,  as  sturdy  G-uy  Patin  styled  it,  is  the  only  salt 
of  life ;  always  on  the  wing,  like  a  swallow — it  is  to  keep  per- 
petual youth,  perpetual  spring.  You  flee  from  the  winter,  and 
follow  where  the  sun  goes.  Do  you  know,  to  my  thinking,  the 
Peruvian's  notion  of  paradise  eclipses  every  other ;  endless, 
buoyant  movement,  through  never-ending  fields  oflight.  There 
is  a  grand  conception.  How  vulgar  beside  it  is  the  Christian, 
how  unpoetic  even  the  Hellenic,  picture  of  immortality  ! ' 

4  You  are  always  a  wanderer  ? '  asked  Estmere,  impelled, 
against  his  own  will,  to  interest  himself  in  one  who  half 
offended,  half  pleased,  half  alienated,  half  attracted  him. 

'  To  be  sure  I  am.     Why  not  ? ' 

*  There  would  be  scant  obedience  to  the  duties  of  citizenship 
if  all  men  were  like  you,'  said  the  other  with  a  smile. 

*  And  no  opportunity  for  an  oligarchy,  which  you  would  re- 
sent still  more !     Well,  see  you  here,  my  Lord  Earl.     You  are 
born  in  the  purple,  you  have  the  sceptre  of  power,  the  Aaron's 
rod  of  wealth,  you  can  summon  all  fair  things  about  you,  you 
can  have  all  the  delights  of  the  soul  and  the  senses ;  and  if 
satiety  curse  them  all  for  you,  it  is  only  because  you  begin 
them  too  early,  and  ask  more  of  them  than  it  is  reasonable  tc 
ask  of  any  things  of  earth.     You  possess  all  you  desire ;  and 
have  no  foe  to  rob  from  you — save  the  devil  of  disgust,  that 
hides  underneath  all  possession.    But  if  you  were  a  poor  man, 
with  your  soul  nnd  your  senses  all  quickened,  but  no  incanta- 
tion rod  of  gold  in  your  hand,  it  would  be  different  with  you  ; 
you  might  like  then  to  find  your  kingdom  in  your  liberty,  your 
treasure-house  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  your  artist  in  the  colours 
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of  the  sky,  your  empire  in  the  stretch  of  forest,  sea,  or  desert » 
your  poein  in  a  ilower,  your  music  in  a  torrent,  your  temple  in 
a  palm  grove.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that  ?  Have  you 
ever  thought  how  dear,  to  men  who  have  not  wealth,  are  colour, 
sound,  and  sense  and  dreams  ? — the  miraged  cities  that  only 
those  who  travel  in  long  drought  behold  as  compensation. 
Tou  need  them  not,  you  live  in  palaces.' 

Estmere  listened,  in  a  grave  wondering  courtesy.  The  poetic 
nature  scarcely  belonged  to  him ;  lie  had  led  the  life  which 
kills  it,  his  temperament  was  that  of  the  statesman,  not  of  the 
speculator,  of  the  lawgiver,  not  of  the  visionary.  He  could  not 
wholly  comprehend  the  tenor  of  the  fantastic,  vivid,  half  met- 
aphorical answer  given  him ;  yet  there  was  too  much  sympathy 
in  his  mind — from  which  no  noble  thought  was  alien — for  him 
to  ridicule  or  slight  it. 

'  You  are  happy,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost  of 
envy.  '  There  is  no  wand  of  gold  that  summons  such  fair 
shapes  as  can  the  poet's  power  of  fancy.  Only,  I  incline  to 
think  you  live  twenty  centuries  too  late,  or  twenty  centuries 
too  early.' 

Viva  turned  on  him  a  swift  and  eager  glance. 

1  Of  course,'  she  said,  with  a  certain  emotion,  whose  meaning 
he  could  not  analyse.  '  Was  there  ever  yet  a  man  of  genius 
who  was  not  either  the  relic  of  some  great  dead  age  or  the  pre- 
cursor of  some  noble  future  one,  in  which  he  alone  has  faith  ? ' 

'  Chut ! '  said  Tricotrin  rapidly ;  he  could  not  trust  himself 
to  hear  her  speak  in  his  own  defence.  *  Fine  genius  mine  !  To 
fiddle  to  a  few  villagers,  and  dash  colour  on  an  ale-house 
shutter !  I  have  the  genius  of  indolence,  if  you  like  ;  as  to  my 
belonging  to  a  by-gone  age — well,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  got  the  soul  in  me  of  some  barefooted  friar  of  Moyen  Age, 
who  went  about  where  he  listed,  praying  here,  laughing  there, 
painting  a  missal  with  a  pagan  love-god,  and  saying  a  verse  of 
Horace  instead  of  a  chant  of  the  Church.  Or  maybe  I  am  more 
like  some  Greek  gossiper,  who  loitered  away  his  days  in  the 
sun,  and  ate  his  dates  in  the  market-place,  and  listened  here 
and  there  to  a  philosopher,  and — just  by  taking  no  thought — 
hit  on  a  truer  philosophy  than  came  out  of  porch  or  garden. 
Ah,  my  Lord  of  Estmere,  you  have  two  hundred  servants  over 
there  at  Villiers,  I  have  been  told !  Do  you  not  think  I  am 
better  served  here  by  one  little  brown-eyed,  brown-cheeked 
maiden,  who  sings  her  Beranger  like  a  lark,  while  she  brings 
me  her  dish  of  wild  strawberries  ?  There  is  fame  too  for  you — 
his,  the  King  of  the  Chansons  I  When  a  girl  washes  her  linen 
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in  the  brook,  when  a  herdsman  drives  his  flock  through  the 
lanes,  when  a  boy  throws  his  line  in  a  fishing-stream,  when  a 
grisette  sits  and  works  at  her  attic  lattice,  when  a  student 
dreams  under  the  linden  leaves, — he  is  on  their  lips,  in  their 
hearts,  in  their  fancies  and  joys.  What  a  power !  "What 
a  dominion  !  Wider  than  any  that  emperors  boast ! ' 

1  And,'  added  Estrnere  with  a  smile,  '  if  you  were  not  Trico- 
trin  you  would  be  Beranger  ?  ' 

'  Assuredly.  A  lyric  poet,  if  he  have  art,  or  rather  nature 
enough  in  him,  to  wind  himself  into  the  lives  and  the  souls  of 
the  people,  reigns  as  no  Alexander,  no  Caesar,  no  Sulla  ever 
did  yet.  A  statesman  rules — ay,  for  a  lifetime  ;  but  it  is  only 
the  poet  whose  sceptre  stretches  over  generations  unborn.  Bui 
good-day  to  you — or  rather  good-night.  I  have  no  business 
to  weary  you  with  words,  if  I  do  not  give  you  music.* 

'  But  will  you  not  give  us  both  ?  * 

*  No,'  he  answered  abruptly,  and,  lifting  his  hat  to  the  wo- 
men of  the  group,  he  turned  with  a  rapid  movement  and  went 
within.     The  memory  was  keen  in  him  of  the  day  when  he  had 
played  to  the  little  child  that  had  dropped  her  lilies  and  forget- 
me-nots  to  listen. 

She  who  once — so  long  ago! — had  been  that  child,  happy  in 
her  floral  wealth,  let  him  go  from  her  in  silence,  with  only  a 
courteous  gesture  of  farewell.  Conscience  was  not  dead  in 
her,  but  it  was  numb,  vacillating,  bewildered ;  it  allowed  her 
passively  to  accept  the  tacit  sacrifice  made  to  her  ;  it  allowed 
her  to  acquiesce  in  his  acceptance  of  her  abandonment,  in  his 
self-negation  for  her  sake. 

Yet  she  felt  debased,  unworthy,  a  coward  to  the  core ;  she 
started  like  a  guilty  creature  when  her  host  addressed  her  as 
they  rode  away  from  the  tavern  porch,  whose  golden  sunflowers 
the  evening  sun  was  just  commencing  to  redden  into  stars  of 
fire. 

*A  strange  character,  this  man?'  he  said  to  her.  'A 
genius,  no  doubt ;  but  a  genius  wasted.' 

*  No  doubt,'  she  answered,  with  a  certain  contemptuous  satire, 
in  which  her  own  emotions  found  alike  mask  and  refuge.     *  He 
makes  no  money  by  it.' 

*  That  was  not  my  meaning,'  replied  Estrnere,  annoyed  at 
the  misconstruction.     '  It  is  not  for  gold  that  the  highest  intelli- 
gences labour  in  any  age.     But  talents  thrown  away  upon  a 
wine-shop   audience  are   still   less  profitably  employed  than 
trapped  in  the  napkin  of  the  parable.' 

*  The  wine-shop  audience  feels ! '  she  answered,  with  that  oo- 
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casionnl  ironic  scoff  at  the  patrician  order  which  would  now 
and  then  break  out  in  her,  and  seem  to  show  some  latent 
though  repelled  sympathy  with  the  bohemianism  of  another 
class.  '  Can  we  say  so  much  for  the  vapid  circle  of  a  palace 
drawing-room,  murmuring  scientific  jargon,  and  tapping  faint 
applause  with  fans  and  gloves  ?  ' 

*  I  think  we  may,  sometimes,'  said  Estmere  coldly.     *  I  can- 
not myself  perceive  why  educated  faculties  in  the  admirer  make 
discriminative  admiration  less  honourable  to  its  object  than  a 
clown's  grin,  or  a  milkmaid's  tears.     It  is  the  cant  of  the  age 
to  presuppose  the  monopoly  of  all  sympathies  by  the  uncultured 
classes ;  now,  I  believe  that  there  are  no  classes  more  utterly 
unsympathetic  on  the  earth.     Sympathy  has  its  birth  in  the 
mind  yet  more  than  in  the  heart.     The  sympathy  of  the  boor 
is  restricted  to  his  own  hearth ;  it  is  only  the  sympathy  of  the 
scholar  that  extends  to  things  totally  opposed,  and  persons  en- 
tirely alien,  to  him.' 

'  Yet  there  are  scholars  who,  if  they  climb  the  ice  mountain 
of  their  own  ambition,  care  not  whom  the  avalanches  slay  in 
the  villages  below.' 

*  Well,  that  is  not  a  worse,  it  is  to  an  extent  a  higher,  form 
of  egotism  than  the  peasant's,  who,  if  his  own  hayrick  be  not 
in  flames,  cares  not  what  torch  of  war  desolates  the  neighbour- 
ing plain.     But  can  you  tell  me  no  more  of  this  man  Tricotrin  ? 
Tricotrin !  it  is  not  a  name.' 

'  I  have  never  known  him  go  by  any  other.  No,  I  can  tell 
you  very  little  of  him.  He  is  a  logogriph,  whose  leading  word 
I  have  never  guessed.' 

*  Yet  he  saved  your  life,  it  appears  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  sarcasm !  He  saved  my  life  certainly ;  but  I  was 
an  infant,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  ;  I  have 
merely  heard  of  it — ' 

*  And  you  know  no  thing  of  him? — I  mean  of  his  antecedents, 
his  modes  of  life,  his  pursuits,  of  what  first  made  him  the  bo- 
hemian  and  the  eccentricity  that  he  is  now  ?  ' 

*  I  have  no  idea  ;  I  have  never  had  any  means  of  ascertaining. 
I  know  that  the  Due  de  Lira  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  some 
great  service  rendered  in  an  insurrection  ;  I  know  that  he  is  a 
man  of  infinite  wit,  infinite  resources,  infinite  nobility  of  feeling 
— that  is  the  extent  of  my  knowledge.     I  greatly  doubt,  also 
if  any   one's  influence  is   greater.     He  is   "  Tricotrin,"   the 
people  say.     Both  he  and  they  seem  to  consider  all  uttered  in 
that  word  which  you  find  so  singular.' 

'  I  find  it  singular  because  it  is  so  evidently  but  a  pseudo- 
nym—— 
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*I  never  thought  of  it  as  such.  There  are  strange  names 
among  the  French  las  peuple.' 

'  But  that  man  does  not  belong  to  the  las  peuple  of  any 
nation.' 

*  By  his  look — no.     Yet  I  never  heard  anything  that  sug- 
gested his  belonging  to  any  other  grade  than  that  which  he 
assumes;  although — ' 

'Although  what?' 

'  Although — is  not  his  tenderness  for  the  people  rather  that 

one  who  has  voluntarily  associated  himself  with  them  than 
AAat  of  one  who  naturally  belongs  to  them  ?  ' 

'  This  was  my  own  thought.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
learn  something  of  him  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  imagine  no  one  would  more  acutely 
resent  any  attempt  to  penetrate  his  past.' 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  for  the  first  time  losing  the  easy  and 
negligent  self-possession  she  had  preserved  throughout  the  con- 
versation. She  felt  an  intense  anxiety  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  subject,  and  his  inquiries  from  the  fortunes,  of  Trico- 
trin ;  and  she  allowed  her  anxiety  to  overcome  the  tact  and 
facility  of  her  assumed  indifference.  To  penetrate  his  past  was 
to  penetrate  hers. 

He  perceived  that  restless  fear,  but  he  said  nothing  of  it. 
He  accepted  her  words  in  their  surface-meaning,  and  assented 
to  them. 

'  Those  men,'  he  added,  '  who  fling  away  great  gifts  in  gipsy- 
camps,  and  dash  their  Castilian  water  with  pothouse  drinks, 
are  usually  the  heroes  of  adventures  as  amusing  as,  but  not 
more  reputable  than,  those  of  Gil  Bias;  and  though  they 
censure  the  world  and  laugh  at  mankind,  they  have  generally 
first  been  shown  a  jail  by  the  one  and  the  door  by  the  other. 
"  A  great  Character ! "  says  Society ;  when  it  means — "  a  great 
Scamp!"' 

A  hot  flush  of  colour  passed  over  the  fairness  of  her  face ; 
her  teeth  set. 

*  You  love  to  turn  an  epigram,  Lord  Estmere ;  and  care 
little  what  you  sacrifice  to  its  points.     Look  in  the  face  of  that 
man  we  have  left,  and  say — you  who  pride  yourself  on  your 
knowledge  of  men — whether  any  single  thing  of  shame,  or  of 
crime,  or  of  dishonour,  could  go  with  the  features  you  see, 
with  the  bearing  that  defies  you  with  the  lion's  regard  that 
meets  your  own ! ' 

He  bowed  his  head. 

'  This  person  is  fortunate  in  his  interest  for  you — proud  in 
is  defender.' 
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Then  silence  ensued  between  them;  and  lasted  until  they 
rode  up  to  the  doors  of  Villicrs. 


CHAPTER  LYI. 

'  I  HAVE  lied  to  him ! '  she  thought,  dropping  her  head  on 
her  hands  when  she  reached  her  own  chambers.  She  had  been 
ashamed  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude,  of  the  sin  of  cowardice,  but 
she  was  far  more  bitterly  ashamed  of  the  sin  of  falsehood, — be- 
cause this  last  sin  was  against  the  man  in  whose  sight  she 
desired  not  to  have  only  the  semblance,  but  the  reality,  of  per- 
fect truth,  and  purity,  and  honour. 

She  had  said  no  absolute  word  of  untruth  to  him,  perhaps ; 
it  was  true  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  whence  and  the 
whither  of  the  one  of  whom  they  had  spoken.  While  protected 
by  Tricotrin  she  had  been  too  young  to  question  the  life  that 
seemed  almost  divine  in  her  eyes  ;  since  she  had  quitted  him 
the  memory  of  it  had  been  blotted  out  by  a  thousand  more 
vivid  interests  and  more  selfish  pursuits.  It  was  true  she 
knew  nothing — never  had  asked  aught — of  this  fate  which  from 
her  childhood  upward  had  been  too  familiar  in  her  eyes  to  have 
any  aspect  of  strangeness  or  of  mystery. 

She  had  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  truth,  but  that  was  all. 
In  spirit,  in  effect,  in  purpose,  she  had  lied  to  Estmere  ;  lied  to 
the  man  whose  regard  pierced  the  coldness  and  the  vanity  of 
her  life,  as  the  sun's  rays  of  the  mature  year  pierce  the  snows 
and  the  ice  of  the  mountain-peaks,  and  who  called  the  long- 
buried  beauties  of  her  gentler  nature  into  fresh  existence,  as 
those  rays  recall  to  blossom  the  crocus,  and  the  gentian,  and 
the  edelweiss. 

Her  sin  against  him,  as  weighed  with  her  sin  against  the 
other,  was  as  a  grain  of  wheat  beside  a  millstone  j  yet  the  life- 
long guilt  had  left  her  without  remorse,  without  regret,  almost 
without  moral  consciousness  of  it ;  the  guilt  of  the  evasion,  the 
concealment,  made  her  feel  covered  with  shame,  and  for  ever 
without  fitness  for  him. 

He  had  no  right  to  her  confidence ;  she  owed  him  no  alle- 
giance ;  he  had  no  title  to  search  out  her  past ;  but  these  soph- 
isms availed  nothing  to  reconcile  her  with  herself. 

In  that  moment  she  was  utterly  base  in  her  own  judgment ; 
she  had  lost  dignity,  and  purity,  and  truth,  and  even  courage ; 
she  had  been  a  coward !  There  was  nothing  viler  or  lower  in 
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her  esteem  ;  and  in  that  one  hour  she  saw  down  into  the  depths 
of  her  own  heart,  and  saw  there  weakness  and  worthlessness, 
that  made  the  haughty  Duchess,  who  exercised  so  superb  a 
power  over  the  souls  of  men,  immeasurably  beneath  the  child 
that  had  learned  her  simple  lessons  of  loyalty  and  justice  from 
the  lips  of  an  old  peasant  woman. 

'  I  cannot  deceive  him !  '  she  thought ;  '  and  yet  he  must 
never — he  shall  never — know  ! ' 

A  more  poignant  shame  than  even  that  of  falsehood  smote 
her  as  she  mused  thus  ;  a  shame  that  made  her  ready  to  tear 
her  very  heart  out  of  her  living  body, — the  shame  that  she 
gave  her  love  to  a  man  who  had  never  uttered  to  her  one  word 
of  passion  or  of  tenderness. 

•'  I  fascinate  him, — I  perplex  him, — I  gain  his  censure, — I 
excite  his  scorn, — I  force  his  admiration ;  but  are  any  of  those 
love  ?  *  she  thought,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul. 

And  her  head  sank,  and  her  eyes  grew  blind  with  tears,  and 
her  life  ached  with  vain  vague  longing. 

Then  the  imperious  coquetry  in  her  rose,  and  she  looked  at 
her  own  face;  and  her  eyes  flashed,  her  mouth  laughed  in 
proud  resolve  and  consciousness  of  power. 

'  He  shall  love  me  ! '  she  said  half  aloud,  in  her  closed  teeth  : 
it  was  as  much  a  menace  as  a  vow.  She  had  said  it  often  when 
but  vanity  alone  had  been  involved  in  its  realisation  ;  she  said 
it  now  with  all  her  soul  set  upon  its  fruition.  She  drove  aside 
her  repentance,  her  self-condemnation,  her  sickening  sense  of 
danger  and  of  error,  and  summoned  her  women  about  her,  and 
gave  herself  into  their  hands,  and  had  the  gold  powder  scattered 
over  tresses  brighter  than  itself,  and  gossamer  laces  cast  over 
beauties  which  they  half  veiled  only  wholly  to  enhance ;  and 
the  diamonds  girdle  a  form  fit  for  the  cestus  of  Venus,  ;-.<!  a 
single  scarlet  lower  set  to  glow  against  the  whiteness  oi  her 
bosom. 

'  He  shall  love  me !'  she  thought,  as  the  glanced  at  the  mir- 
rors ere  she  swept  from  her  chambers,  voluptuously  lovely  as 
any  goddess  that  ever  passed  through  the  Ivory  Gate  to  haunt 
the  dreams  of  poet  or  of  painter. 

But  Estmere  never  had  feared  her  as  he  feared  her  sensuous 
grace,  her  intoxicating  charm,  that  night. 

It  was  the  scarlet  flower  of  passion,  of  pride,  of  victory,  of 
delirium,  that  glowed  within  her  breast, — not  the  white  flower 
of  purity  and  of  truth. 

The  one  had  already  betrayed  him;  the  other  he  had 
sought  as  the  knight  sought  Yolande  with  the  Yellow  Hair— 
in  vain. 
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Still  he  loved  her,  though  he  withheld  the  knowledge  of  his 
subjection  from  her ;  though  he  resisted,  and  scorned,  and 
feared  the  emotion  that  possessed  him.  He  concealed  it  jea- 
lously, because  he  mistrusted  her, — mistrusted  that  she  might 
fool  him  as  she  fooled  all  men  ;  that  she  had  danger,  and  evil, 
and  cruelty  in  her,  as  have  all  things  dominated  by  vanity. 

Also,  he  mistrusted  himself.  He  was  no  longer  young; 
with  this  boy's  play  of  love  he  had  naught  to  do,  since  it  had 
dealt  him  back  the  gray  ashes  of  a  desolated  honour,  in  return 
for  his  fair  gold  of  faith.  It  seemed  to  him  as  a  madman's 
folly  to  suppose  that  he  alone  could  succeed,  where  all  others 
had  failed,  in  awakening  tenderness  and  fealty  from  such  a 
woman  as  this.  He  Lad  distrust  of  her,  distrust  of  himself. 

The  proud  noble  could  not  sue  to  be  rejected;  the  grave 
statesman  could  not  bend  his  neck  in  an  unvalued  homage ; 
the  superb  gentleman  could  not  stoop  in  vain,  and  give  him- 
self to  the  gay  languid  disdain  of  a  successful  and  sated 
coquette. 

He  loved  her  with  a  passion  only  stronger  and  deeper  for  its 
suppression ;  but  still  stronger  that  itself  were  his  fears  of 
hers  and  his  own  self-respect.  He  would  not  give  up  his  hon- 
our for  her  wanton  play,  his  dignity  for  her  captious  triumph. 

Moreover,  a  certain  vague  but  painful  suspicion  had  arisen 
in  him  with  the  reticence  that  he  had  noted  in  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  tavern- musician  whom  she  defended,  yet  ignored. 
No  single  trace  of  embarrassment  and  of  reluctance  that  she 
had  displayed  had  been  lost  upon  him.  He  perceived  that 
there  was  here  some  memory  or  some  circumstance  that  she 
desired  to  thrust  away;  some  bond  between  her  and  this  wan- 
derer that  she  wished  unrevealed,  undivined.  His  own  mind 
was  too  lofty,  his  own  thoughts  too  noble,  for  any  coarse  or 
base  suggestion  to  present  itself  to  him  as  the  reason  of  this . 
still  the  fancy — for  it  was  scarcely  more — haunted  and  trou- 
bled him. 

He  loved  her ;  hence  he  would  have  had  her  life  stainless  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  open  before  him  as  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
And  he  felt  instinctively  that  it  never  would  be  thus. 

Ere  he  had  met  her,  she  had  lived  through  many  seasons  of 
victory,  of  brilliancy,  of  luxury,  of  celebrity ;  in  them  how 
many  dead  passions,  dead  joys,  dead  pleasures,  dead  pains, 
might  lie  of  which  he  could  never  know  ?  They  said  that  she 
had  never  loved ;  but  who  could  tell  ?  who  could  be  certain 
that  her  scorn  for  all  her  facile  conquests  might  not  be  bonf 
from  some  secret  and  silent  emotion  of  which  she  was  ashamed  i 
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eome  impulse  that  could  not  be  indulged  without  derogation 
from  her  code,  degradation  to  her  rank?  This  well  might  be, 
without  shame  to  her ;  this  stranger  might  hold  the  clue  to 
whatsoever  the  secret  was,  might  even  have  been  the  object  of 
such  an  attachment.  Thus  he  mused  in  the  self-torture  with 
which  the  wisest  torments  himself  when  once  the  love  of 
woman  has  entered  into  him. 

He  was  riding  slowly  through  the  outlying  woods  of  his 
estate,  in  the  freshness  of  the  very  early  day.  Some  forest 
question  had  needed  his  presence  there,  and  he  had  been  glad 
of  the  stillness,  the  loneliness,  the  freedom  from  his  duties  as 
a  host. 

*  What  he  would  have  given  for  youth  ! '  he  thought,  *  for 
the  years  of  his  son's  youth  ! ' 

That  futile  desire  had  never  touched  his  life  before ;  it  was 
spent  in  grave  ambitions,  high  pursuits,  fair  fame ;  it  was  too 
lofty  for  envy,  too  serene  for  regret ;  it  was  only  now,  when 
the  weakness  of  passion  undermined  it,  that  he  felt,  with  a 
restless  weariness,  sorrow  for  the  many  years  that  had  slipped 
by  and  never  brought  him  a  joy ;  desire  for  the  glow  and  glory 
of  the  hopes  which,  with  him,  had  died  out  so  long  ago, 
crushed  like  bruised  asphodels  in  the  white  false  hand  of  a 
woman. 

A  sigh  escaped  him,  a  quick,  low,  impatient  sigh  of  pain : 
had  he  dwelt  in  peace  through  all  these  many  seasons  only  to 
fall  before  this  sorceress  at  the  last ! 

He  started,  as  in  answer  to  that  sigh  a  voice  challenged 
him  in  what  he  had  believed  to  be  so  perfect  and  profound  a 
solitude. 

'  You  are  weary,  Earl  Eustace,  and  on  a  midsummer  morn- 
ing too  !  For  shame  !  Ah !  the  grass-wreaths  of  the  Scipii 
and  the  Julii  were  searer  in  all  their  honour  than  the  fresh 
Campagna  grasses  that  boy  poets  wove  for  Nsevia's  or  for 
Flora's  hair.  It  is  so  to  this  day,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

Estmere  checked  his  horse,  and  glanced  around  in  the  sun- 
lightened  woods. 

Beside  him,  knee-deep  in  flowers  and  ferns,  with  a  wounded 
quail  in  his  right  hand,  stood  Tricotrin,  under  a  group  of  pines, 
from  whose  boughs  Mistigri  was  swinging. 

*  I  have  been  bathing  in  one  of  your  pools,'  pursued  his  tres- 
passer, whose  hair  and  beard  still  glistened  with  water-drops. 
'  A  little  man-forgotten  lake  there,  under  the  trees,  that  no 
creature  ever  sees  save  the  water-fowl.     You  bathe  in  a  dainty 
marble  bath,  with  a  fresco  of  Leda  on  the  walls,  I  believe. 
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Bah !  my  teals'  and  widgeons'  and  wild  swans'  Jordan  is  far 
better.' 

Estmere  did  not  answer  him  at  once ;  surprise  at  his  pre- 
sence there,  annoyance  at  the  audacious  freedom  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  the  latent  attraction  that  this  man  possessed  for 
him,  all  holding  him  silent.  He  had  desired  to  meet  with  Tri- 
cotrin  again ;  but  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  uncere- 
monious a  greeting. 

1  Good-day  to  you,'  he  said  at  length,  with  that  cold  and 
gentle  courtesy  which  marked,  far  more  definitely  than  other 
men's  insolence,  the  differences  of  rank.  *  You  have  a  bird 
there — is  it  dead  ?  ' 

Tricotrin  looked  up  and  laughed  in  his  eyes,  touching  the 
little  qnail  softly. 

1  You  think  I  look  like  a  poacher  ?  No ;  the  thing  is  living ; 
but  I  found  it  with  its  wing  broken — by  a  blow  from  a  stick 
or  a  stone,  most  likely ;  and  I  shall  keep  it  with  me  and  cure 
it.  "  Fratres  mei"  said  Fra^ois  d'Assisse  to  the  birds.  He 
was  a  bold  man  to  claim  brotherhood  with  the  innocents.  And 
he  talked  to  them — the  fool ! — instead  of  listening.  What 
presumption ! ' 

'  You  are  fond  of  birds  and  animals  ?   You  are  a  naturalist  ?  ' 

1  God  be  praised,  no !  I  am  fond  of  them,  yes.  How  honest 
they  are,  how  tender,  how  grateful !  They  do  not  take  your 
benefits  as  so  many  reasons  why  they  should  cut  your  throat 
lest  you  should  ever  claim  a  debt  against  them,  which  men  are 
apt  to  do.  But  a  naturalist!  A  man  who  thinks  himself  justi- 
fied in  making  all  creation  groan,  if  he  can  tickle  his  own 
vanity  with  one  straw  of  knowledge  ;  who  will  give  the  tortures 
of  hell  to  the  dumb  meek  brutes,  if  so  be  that  thereby  he  may 
gain  some  scrap  of  false  science,  which  the  future  will  laugh 
at  as  the  present  now  laughs  at  Aristotle.  No  !  For  what  do 
you  take  me  ?  ' 

'  For  what  do  you  bid  me  to  take  you  ?  ' 

He  asked  the  question  on  an  impulse.  He  ardently  desired 
to  learn  something,  were  it  ever  so  little,  of  this  wandering  life, 
that  was  the  entire  antithesis  of  his  own. 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  again  at  him  with  their  amused  and 
sunny  irony. 

'  Bather  tell  me  what  you  select  for  me.  I  am  three  abomi- 
nations in  your  sight,  I  fancy  :  a  cosmopolitan,  a  democrat,  and 
a  vagabond,  eh  ?  ' 

*  Surely  the  cosmopolitan  is  a  man  of  too  high  powers  and 
gifts  to  be  fitly  associated  in  designation  with  the  other  tw« 
appellatives  ? ' 
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'  Pooh  !  "What  is  there  to  object  to  in  the  other  two,  pray  ? 
David,  Mithridates,  Artaxerxes,  Nezahualcoytl,  Viriathus 
scores  of  great  kings,  were  vagabonds  and  wanderers  in  their 
novitiates  ;  and  as  for  democrats — well,  one  may  have  worse 
company,  I  fancy,  than  Buzot,  Yergniaud,  Milton,  Hampden, 
and  all  their  like,  stretching  up  to  Caius  Gracchus.  Not  that 
I  altogether  hold  with  him  for  his  bribes,  his  rancour,  his  corn 
proletariat,  and  other  such  matters.* 

'  You  cite  honourable  names,'  answered  Estmere  with  a  smile, 
unconsciously  falling  into  his  companion's  vein  of  speech.  '  You 
forget  that,  for  the  few  kings  errant,  there  are  a  million  of 
thieves  and  gipsies,  and  that  for  one  Gracchus  we  get  a  Cinoa, 
a  Critolaus,  a  Glaucius,  more  or  less  miserably  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times  in  every  nation.' 

'  Ay  j  as  for  one  Drusus,  one  Scipio,  one  Sempronius,  and  one 
Estmere,  to  whom  "  nobility  is  obligation,"  there  are  a  million 
pretty  patricians  who  play  at  a  paper-tyrannis,  and  disgrace  the 
order  while  they  ape  the  ways  of  the  great  Eupatrids.  But  I 
do  not  see  myself  that  the  dignity  of  the  original  type  is  harmed 
because  it  is  unworthily  imitated.  For  the  real  patina  of  a  true 
Correggio  you  get  the  false  glaze  of  ten  thousand  copies  from 
the  schools;  but  that  does  not  change  the  true  Correggio's 
value.' 

Estmere  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  tribute  to 
himself,  which  he  saw  was  no  lip  service,  but  the  offspring  of  a 
cordial  sincerity,  while  increased  surprise  came  on  him.  This 
man,  with  a  democrat's  codes,  had  none  of  the  democrat's  blind 
class-hatred. 

'  You  have  a  silver  tongue,'  he  said,  resting  his  eyes  on  his 
companion  in  grave  speculation.  '  You  yourself,  I  believe,  with 
all  your  professions  of  lawlessness,  admit  that  "humanity  is 
obligation,"  a  law  still  more  stringent  and  far  more  wide-spread- 
ing. I  was  present  when  the  Paris  crowd  worshipped  you  for 
your  noble  rescue  of  the  stone-mason  from  the  dead  well.' 

Tricotrin  gave  an  impatient  gesture,  and  almost  an  embar- 
rassed laugh.  He  hated  such  things  as  these  in  his  life  to  be 
known  or  be  quoted. 

'  Pshaw  !  what  was  that  ?'  he  cried  lightly.  '  I  did  not  get 
even  a  sprain.  To  those  poor,  sickly,  effeminate,  city-mewed 
Parisians,  who  scarce  ever  stir  outside  their  barrier-walls,  it 
might  look  a  great  feat ;  but  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
mountaineering,  to  any  one  who  as  hung  by  a  rope  over  an 
Alpine  precipice,  the  mere  going  down  into  a  well  was  nothing 
at  all/ 

Estmere  smiled. 
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You  may  undervalue  the  action ;  no  one  else  is  likely  to  do 
so.  It  was  a  very  splendid  result  of  such  a  union  of  courage  and 
coolness  as  we  do  not  very  often  find  ;  and  it  was  a  great  self- 
devotion  also.' 

'  Self-devotion  !  Paf !  not  a  bit  of  it.  Is  death  such  a  ter- 
rible thing  that  we  are  such  wonderful  heroes  for  risking  it  ?  I 
am  pagan  enough  to  deem  it  no  such  awful  visitant.  By  the 
way,  it  is  a  sufficiently  droll  affair  that  Christianity,  which  pro- 
fesses itself  so  sure  of  the  justice  of  Divine  judgments  and  of  the 
possession  of  an  eternal  Hereafter,  should  be  the  one  religion 
whose  followers  have  most  assiduously  dressed  up  Death  as  a 
King  of  Terrors.  Anomalous,  assuredly.' 

Estmere  still  regarded  him  with  earnest  interest,  paying  lit- 
tle heed  to  what  he  uttered,  so  intent  was  he  himself  in  specula- 
tion as  to  what  this  wanderer  could  possibly  be. 

'  It  was  certainly  you,'  he  said  at  length,  '  whom  I  met,  not 
very  long  since,  in  Lelis'  atelier,  and  who  reminded  me  of  my 
having  once  purchased  the  Attavante  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  it  was  I.' 

*  Lelis  spoke  of  you  to  me  with  the  deepest  attachment,  and 
told  me  the  tale  of  that  little  black  familiar  which  swings  yon- 
der.    Yours  is  a  peculiar  name.' 

Tricotrin's  eyes  laughed  a  little. 

*  Is  it  ?     It  is  a  simple  one  enough.1 

*  Of  what  part  of  the  country,  may  I  ask  ?' 
'  A  cosmopolitan  has  no  country.' 

*  But  even  a  cosmopolitan  must  have  parentage — race — birth- 
place ?' 

'  Must  he  ?  Well,  a  bohemian  need  have  none  of  the  three. 
He  is  a  great  deal  freer  than  his  prototypes,  the  gipsies  ;  for 
they  are  the  slaves  of  tribe-law  and  blood-influence.  Like 
Micha  Hall,  of  Mam  Tor,  he  can  write  on  his  tombstone,  if, 
indeed,  he  care  for  one  : 

Quid  eram,  nescitis ; 
Quid  sum,  nescitffl ; 
Ubi  abii,  nescitis. 
Yalete!' 

Estmere  smiled  at  the  epitaph  ;  and  felt  himself  compelled  to 
admit  the  hint  to  discontinue  his  inquiries.  He  turn  to  another 
subject. 

*  The  Dante  had  been  long  yours  ?' 
'  Yes.     "Why  do  you  ask  ?' 

4  Only  to  know  if  you  have  regretted  its  loss/ 

*  I  never  regret  anything.     What  is  the  use  P* 
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I  merely  meant,  that— it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  restor* 
it  to  you  if  you  would  permit  me  ?' 

*  I  never  take  gifts.     I  thank  you  for  your  intention,  all  the 
same.' 

*  Well — will  you  purchase  it,  then,  by  allowing  the  chateau 
to  hear  that  music  which  you  bestow  so  lavishly  on  the  tavern?' 

'  No,'  said  Tricotrin,  more  briefly  still.  '  I  do  not  play  for 
any  wage,  nor  in  any  chateaux.  I  play  when  the  spirit  moves 
me ;  not  when  men  dictate.' 

'  That  is  the  waywardness  of  all  genius/  thought  Estmere, 
as  he  answered  aloud, 

'  It  is  our  misfortune  that  you  are  so  antagonistic  to  the 
chateaux ;  and — you  surely  find  no  debtor  such  an  ingrate,  no 
master  such  a  tyrant,  as  the  People  ? ' 

*  Perhaps.     But,  rather  I  find  it  a  dog,  that  bullies  and 
tears  where  it  is  feared,  but  may  be  made  faithful  by  genuine 
courage  and  strict  justice  shown  to  it.' 

'  The  experience  of  the  musician,  then,  must  be  much  more 
fortunate  than  the  experience  of  the  statesman.' 

'  Why,  yes.  It  is  ungrateful  to  great  men,  I  grant ;  but  it 
has  the  irritation  of  its  own  vague  sense  that  it  is  but  their 
tool,  their  ladder,  their  grappling-iron,  to  excuse  it.  Still — I 
know  well  what  you  mean ;  the  man  who  works  for  mankind 
works  for  a  taskmaster,  who  makes  bitter  every  hour  of  his 
life  only  to  forget  him  with  the  instant  of  his  death ;  he  is 
ever  rolling  the  stone  of  human  nature  upward  toward  purer 
heights,  to  see  it  recoil  and  rush  down  into  darkness  and 
bloodshed.  I  know — ' 

Estmere's  eyes  still  dwelt  on  him  with  keen,  grave  study. 
The  desire  he  had  to  become  acquainted  with  this  man's  past, 
and  present,  overcame  the  reluctance  in  him  to  betray  what 
might  seem  curiosity  or  intrusion. 

*  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me/  he  said,  with  a  certain  hesi- 
tation— '  tell  me  without  epigram  or  argument,  simply  how  it 
arrives  that  a  man  of  your  talents  and  culture — as  they  appear 
to  me — occupies  with  content  a  position  where  the  world  can 
so  little  perceive  those  powers,  or  offer  them  their  due  honours 
and  awards  ? ' 

'  You  wish  to  know  that?' 

The  question  was  rapid  and  stem :  a  look  of  impatience,  of 
anger,  of  contempt,  swept  stormily  over  his  features  ;  but  its 
duration  was  brief,  his  careless  serenity  returned  again,  as  he 
answered  with  a  laugh, 

'  Is  there  aught  so  wonderful  that  a  man  likes  bis  li 
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likes  to  wander  at  his  ease,  likes  to  get  riddance  of  the  tram- 
mels of  a  civilisation  which,  in  multiplying  wants  and  desires, 
has  multiplied  envy  and  greed  ?' 

'That  is  the  vagrant  s  excuse  for  preferring  license  to  law, 
and  theft  to  honest  labour,'  said  Estmere  coldly.  His  inherent 
distrust  of  a  '  character'  began  to  revive. 

Tricotrin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Pardie !  so  it  is,  poor  simpleton.  If  he  do  not  know  that 
he  who  enters  into  crime  subscribes  subservience  to  the 
weightiest  bondage  ou  earth,  it  is  because  his  ignorance  is  as- 
strong  as  his  lusts.  And  who  teaches  him  otherwise  ?  H< 
beholds  so  many  successful  sins  throned  on  high  and  rolling  in 
their  chariots  ! ' 

'  To  accuse  the  world  of  dishonesty  is  always  the  outlaw's 
defence  of  his  own  stolen  goods,'  answered  Estmere,  in  his 
dullest  tones.  '  But  I  started  no  general  proposition.  1 
asked  you  a  personal — perhaps  a  too  curious — question.  I 
may  seem  rude,  I  have  no  title  to  ask  an  answer ;  nevertheless, 
I  must  repeat,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  the  great 
gifts  you  undoubtedly  possess  with  the  career  you  are  content 
to  pursue.' 

Tricotrin's  eloquent  eyes  changed  their  expression  many 
times  through  the  few  sentences.  As  they  were  concluded,, 
his  regard  grew  graver,  though  in  it  there  still  laughed  the  de- 
licate, fine  irony  of  his  careless  scorn. 

1  Well — I  will  answer  you,  though  I  would  not  any  one  else. 
Tell  me  first,  though,  what  it  is  you  find  so  reprehensible  in 
my  career  ?  Is  it  my  consorting  with  a  little  animal  who  bears 
too  close  token  of  his  relationship  to  us  to  be  an  agreeable 
object  of  contemplation  to  man  ? — is  it  because  there  is  only 
virtue  in  your  velvet,  and  gross  guilt  in  my  linen  blouse  ? — is 
it  the  telling  of  plain  truths,  the  calling  of  things  simply  by 
their  names,  a  sin  that  blackened  Silla's  name  far  more  than 
the  blood  that  he  shed  ? — is  it  because  I  play  to  those  who 
want  amusement  instead  of  to  those  who  can  pay  for  it  ?  It 
is  all  these,  I  suppose  ;  but  what  else  ? ' 

'  Simply — that  having  genius  you  do  not  care  to  be  worthy 
of  it,  and  to  worthily  bestow  it.  An  insolent  answer,  you  will 
say  ;  but  you  have  demanded  my  opinion.' 

1  Certainly.  Well — let  us  see.  What  is  bestowing  it  wor- 
thily ?  I  will  tell  you  a  story. 

*  Once  there  were  three  handmaidens  of  Krishna's ;  invisi- 
ble, of  course,  to  the  world  of  men.  They  begged  of  Krishna, 
Qije  day,  to  test  their  wisdom,  and  Krishna  gave  them  three 
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drops  of  cew.  It  was  in  the  season  of  drought, — and  lie  bade 
fchem  go  and  bestow  them  where  each  deemed  best  in  the 
•vorld. 

'  Now  one  flew  earthward,  and  saw  a  king's  fountain  leaping 
and  shining  in  the  sun  ;  the  people  died  of  thirst,  and  the 
fields  and  the  plains  were  cracked  with  heat,  but  the  king's 
fountain  was  still  fed  and  played  on.  So  she  thought,  "  Surely, 
my  dew  will  best  fall  where  such  glorious  water  dances?" — 
and  she  shook  the  drop  into  the  torrent. 

'  The  second  hovered  over  the  sea,  and  saw  the  Indian 
jysters  lying  under  the  waves,  among  the  sea-weed  and  the 
coral.  Then  she  thought,  "  A  rain-drop  that  falls  in  an  oyster's 
shell  becomes  a  pearl ;  it  may  bring  riches  untold  to  man,  and 
shine  in  the  diadem  of  a  monarch.  Surely  it  is  best  bestowed 
where  it  will  change  to  a  jewel?" — and  she  shook  the  dew 
into  the  open  mouth  of  a  shell. 

*  The  third  had  scarcely  hovered  a  moment  over  the  parched 
white  lands,  ere  she  beheld  a  little,  helpless,  brown  bird  dying 
of  thirst  upon  the  sand,  its  bright  eyes  glazed,  its  life  going  out 
in  torture.  Then  she  thought,  "  Surely  my  gift  will  be  best 
given  in  succour  to  the  first  and  lowliest  thing  I  see  in  pain  ?" — 
and  she  shook  the  dew-drop  down  into  the  silent  throat  of  the 
bird,  that  fluttered,  and  arose,  and  was  strengthened. 

'  Then  Krishna  said  that  she  alone  had  bestowed  her  power 
wisely ;  and  he  bade  her  take  the  tidings  of  rain  to  the  aching 
earth,  and  the  earth  rejoiced  exceedingly.  Genius  is  the  morn- 
ing dew  that  keeps  the  world  from  perishing  in  drought.  Can 
you  read  my  parable  ?' 

Estmere  bowed  his  head  ;  touched  and  rebuked  by  the  poetic 
reproach. 

1 1  do ; — forgive  me  that  I  ventured  to  pass  judgment  ou 
you.' 

1 1  forgive !'  answered  Tricotrin  simply ;  then,  with  the  light 
and  rapid  movement  that  was  common  with  him,  he  sprang  like 
a  deer  across  the  freshet  of  water  by  which  he  stood,  and,  plung- 
ing into  the  depth  of  wood  that  lay  on  its  farther  side,  was  lost 
from  sight  before  the  other  could  arrest  him. 

Estmere  sat  and  gazed  at  the  green  dense  wall  of  foliage  that 
the  young  and  old  oaks  of  the  forest  placed  between  them.  He 
was  astonished,  attracted,  perplexed  ;  a  feeling  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  moved  him,  and  filled  him  with  a  vexed  impatience  at 
6 is  own  failure,  and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  one  who  had 
vanquished  him. 

Tnere  was  that  about  this  fearless  grace,  this  poetic  eloquence. 
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tihis  mingled  pride  and  carelessness,  tlie  one  as  of  a  king,  the 
other  as  of  a  gipsy.,  that  fascinated  him,  were  it  only  by  sheer 
force  of  contrast ;  and  wrung  from  him  a  reverence  that  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  ridicule,  yet  which  he  could  not  resist  despite 
his  own  resentment  of  it.  He  was  accustomed  to  control,  to 
command,  to  dominate,  to  criticise  men,  as  he  who  is  born  to 
rule  them  must  ever  do  if  he  would  hold  a  leader's  place  ;  but 
here  was  one  man  with  whom  he  could  do  none  of  these, — -one 
man  who  excited  all  his  strongest  prejudices,  who  called  up 
all  his  haughtiest  creeds,  but  who  won  on  him,  and  who  chal- 
lenged his  attention  as  none  of  his  own,  order  ever  had  done. 

Yet  he  was  impatient  with  himself  for  having  yielded  to  such 
an  influence. 

*  Because  he  has  the  gift  of  a  fair  tongue,  and  evades  a  direct 
inquiry  by  a  poetic  and  fanciful  allegory,  is  he  any  the  truer  and 
safer  ?  is  he  any  the  worthier  of  credence  ?'  he  thought,  as  he 
rode  slowly  homeward  through  the  only  road  intersecting  the 
oak  glades. 

But,  although  he  argued  with  his  impulse  of  faith  as  a  weak- 
ness, although  he  repeated  to  himself  that  the  charm  which  had 
lulled  his  suspicions  had  been  but  the  charm  of  an  adventurer's 
facile  and  valueless  eloquence,  an  instinct  stirred  in  his  heart — 
the  instinct  of  one  truthful  nature's  loyalty  unto  another — which 
told  him  still  that  the  doubt  was  dishonour  to  the  one  whom  it 
attaindered  with  suspicion. 

'  A  clever  actor — what  more  ?  A  scholarly  outlaw,  cunning 
of  fence,  and  with  a  winning  tongue — that  is  all,'  he  mused,  and 
strove  to  believe. 

But  the  memory  of  the  heroism  in  the  stone-cutter's  court 
rebuked  him  ;  and  the  scepticism  engendered  by  the  world  was 
conquered  by  the  native  generosity  within  him.  Instinct 
trusted  where  reason  had  condemned.  But  whether  reason  or 
instinct  were  the  truer  guide,  both  alike  impelled  him  to  know 
far  more  of  this  wanderer :  both  alike  made  him  think,  with  the 
old  Homeric  line, 

'  He  only  is  a  living  man ;  the  rest  are  gliding  shades.' 


CHAPTEE  LVH. 

IN  the  balmy  rose-gardens  of  Yilliers  a  group  like  one  from 
the  Decameron  strolled,  and  sat,  and  loitered,  in  the  warmth  of 
a  summer  day. 

Among  those  high-born,  languid,  amorous  idlers,  slaying  their 
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hours  with  lightest  love  and  lightest  wit,  a  little  rabhit,  white, 
and  with  fleecy  hair,  ran  rapidly,  half  frightened  at  the  novelty 
of  its  intrusion,  half  enchanted  with  the  low-hanging  roses,  at 
which  it  nibhled  hurriedly,  to  flee,  as  hurriedly,  with  its  mouth 
full  of  rose-leaves.  No  one  noticed  it ;  it  had  its  way  among 
the  buds ;  and  ventured  at  last  to  sit  demurely  still,  a  ball  of 
snow  among  the  crimson  blossoms. 

Suddenly,  and  with  clumsy  vehemence,  there  rushed  to  chase 
it  a  large-limbed,  brawny,  bronzed  woman  of  the  farm,  breaking 
in  where  none  of  her  class  had  ever  dared  to  stray.  She  caugh£ 
the  terrified  thing,  and  shook  it  angrily  ;  and  turned  her  eyes, 
as  though  she  also  were  stupified  at  her  own  temerity,  on  the 
face  of  the  great  lady  nearest  her. 

'  Pardon,  madame/  she  stammered,  with  uncouth  embarrassed 
eagerness.  *  I  should  lose  nay  place  if  it  were  known  I  dared 
come  in  here : — but  this  little  beast  skipped  from  my  arms  as  I 
passed  the  gates,  and  I  thought  it  would  damage  the  roses,  and 
so  I  ran — and  ran — and  I  never  saw  where  it  was  I  came.  Will 
you  say  something  for  me  if  they  threaten  me  ?  ' 

The  Duchesse  de  Lira  smiled. 

'  O,  yes ;  meanwhile  I  would  say — do  not  swing  that  poor 
rabbit  by  its  ears.' 

The  woman  shifted  the  rabbit  at  once  to  an  easier  mode  of 
detention. 

*  It  is  very  good  of  madame  to  thiuk  of  the  dumb  brute  ! '  she 
muttered  with  awkward  courtesy.     '  I  should  be  loth  to  lose  it ; 
it  belongs  to  old  Virelois,  and  she  is  lonely,  and  makes  friends 
of  these  things — but  I  forget,  I  have  no  business  here — for- 
give my  rudeness,  madame.' 

A.nd  she  thrust  her  huge  coarse  form  through  the  delicate 
loveliness  of  the  rose  aisles ;  her  wooden  shoes  clattering  over 
the  velvet  sward,  the  white  rabbit  trembling  in  the  hard  grasp 
of  her  hand.  She  went  over  park,  and  meadow,  and  the  step- 
ping-stones of  a  brook  ;  and  threw  her  rabbit  aside  in  a  hutch  ; 
and  entered  the  cool  dairy-house,  and  sat  herself  down  on  a 
Btool. 

There  was  a  sullen  savage  pleasure  and  a  coarse  cynicism  on 
her  face ;  and  her  wide  mouth  laughed  with  a  broad  hoarse 
laugh. 

*  I  thought  so — I  thought  so  when  she  swept  past  me  in  that 
carriage  ! '  she  muttered  in  a  brutish  glee,  with  which  envy  min* 
gled.     *I  said  I  should  know  that  dainty  face  out  of  a  million, 
— there  was  a  look  that  knew,  in  her  eyes,  when  I  said  the  old 
granddam's  name.     Q-od'e  mercy !  that  bastard  a  duchess ! — 
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how  can  it  have  come  to  pass  P  They  said  she  was  dead, — and 
we  thought  her  in  shame — and  all  this  while  she  has  lived 
among  princes.  Well,  I  will  keep  my  tongue  till  the  young 
lord  comes ;  but  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  hurt  her  some- 
how. She  to  be  an  aristocrat — that  nameless,  useless,  wanton, 
insolent  thing !  —  it  kills  one  with  laughter  only  to  think 
on  it !  ' 

And  she  laughed  again,  her  hard,  rough,  riotous  laugh, 
sitting  there  in  her  solitude;  and  she  thrust  over,  with  a 
savage  turn  of  her  foot,  the  wooden  stool  on  which,  one 
summer  evening,  the  child  whom  she  had  hated  had  sat,  and 
counted  her  magic  grapes,  and  crowned  herself  with  her  magic 
jasmine. 

While  she  thus  mused,  the  Duchesse  de  Lira  had  gone  within, 
for  the  heat  grew  oppressive  even  in  those  cool,  shadowy,  foun- 
tain-filled rose-gardens,  and  was  moving  slowly  up  and  down  the 
picture-galleries,  accompanied  by  her  host. 

His  galleries  were  of  great  extent  and  value ;  year  by  year 
he  had  added  to  his  collections,  until  their  excellence  was 
scarce  to  be  surpassed ;  and  since  the  early  dishonour  of  his 
wedded  life  had  made  his  old  hereditary  home  distasteful  to 
him,  he  had  gathered  together  all  that  was  richest  and  rarest 
of  his  possessions  in  this  his  favourite  dwelling-place  of 
Villiers. 

As  she  swept  to  and  fro  them,  she  conversed  of  art,  and  of 
many  things  beside  art,  with  the  airy  subtleties  of  wit  that  a 
woman  of  the  world  gains  from  society,  as  a  flower  gains  its  hues 
from  the  bees  which  lend  it  brilliancy  while  they  steal  its  sweet- 
ness. With  her,  indeed,  it  was  rather  inborn  than  acquired. 
Without  any  touch  of  genius — which  could  not  arise  from  a 
temperament  so  volatile,  so  self-centred,  so  full  of  gay  levity, 
and  so  devoid  of  impersonal  sympathies  as  was  hers — she  yet 
had  talents  of  the  brightest  and  most  facile  kind. 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  and  unknown  to  others,  there  was 
sufficient  of  the  instinct  of  the  bohemian  in  her  to  make  her 
quick-sighted  to  the  weak  points  of  the  order  to  which  she  now 
belonged,  and  to  supply  her  with  delicate  barbed  shafts  of  satire 
to  aim  at  them.  The  influence  that  had  been  so  long  upon  her 
childhood  had  not  wholly  lost  its  effect  upon  her  womanhood. 
Though  all  her  tastes  and  attachments  were  with  the  rank  to 
which  she  had  attained,  there  remained  sufficient  in  her  of  the 
temper  she  had  caught  from  her  earliest  teacher,  to  lead  her  into 
wayward  rebellion  against  some  of  its  codes  and  exactions. 
Something  of  the  salt  of  the  gay  trenchant  sarcasms  she  had 
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been  fed  on  in  her  early  years  remained  upon  her  lips,  and  not 
seldom  seasoned  what  they  spoke. 

The  diversity,  the  contradiction,  lent  a  special  charm  to  her 
speech,  whenever  her  hauteur  and  her  coquetry  were  both  in 
abeyance  ;  as  they  both  were  with  Estmere. 

'  What  golden  wit  she  possesses  ! '  he  thought :  and  he  was 
ignorant  that  it  was  but  the  reflex  of  the  wit  that  he  had  once 
encountered  in  a  bohemian  working  among  the  vintagers  of 
France. 

Minds  like  Tricotrin's  scatter  their  gold  broadcast,  careless 
who  gleans  it :  miuds  like  Viva's  catch  it  up  as  it  falls,  and 
wear  it  gracefully,  as  a  beautiful  woman  her  diamonds,  making 
more  brilliant  still  what  was  brilliant  already. 

She  was  moreover  of  a  temper  like  that  of  many  who  attain 
to  an  eminence  not  theirs  from  birth;  she  had  only  con- 
tempt for  the  class  from  which  she  had  come,  but  she  had  none 
the  less  contempt  for  the  class  of  which  a  victorious  chance  had 
made  her  one.  And,  although  her  mature  reason  rejected  in 
ridicule  the  folly  of  her  childish  credulity,  still  something  of  tho 
beliefs  instilled  into  her  in  her  infancy,  as  to  her  fairy  origin, 
lingered  with  her;  and  when  she  allowed  herself  to  deal  in  a 
touch  of  Beaumarchais-like  epigram  on  those  who  'had  taken 
the  trouble  to  be  born/  it  was  half  with  ths  latent  conviction 
that  she  had  never  been  born  of  mortals  at  all ! 

She  was  at  no  time  more  seductive  than  in  one  of  these 
moods  of  fantastic  rebellion  and  satire ;  and  her  companion 
allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled.  If  in  her  absence,  analysing 
her  words,  he  often  wondered  wherein  the  seduction  of  them 
had  lain,  none  the  less  when  he  entered  her  presence  would 
their  charm  become  irresistible  to  him  again. 

As  their  converse  at  length  ceased,  he  bade  her  seat  herself 
where  he  pointed,  to  note  the  effect  of  light  on  the  heads  of  a 
Liberi  opposite. 

She  obeyed  ;  and  as  her  eyes  went  to  the  Liberi  they  rested 
also  on  the  picture  hanging  next  it — the  portrait  of  the  boy 
with  the  dead  water-fowl.  She  saw  that  they  were  now  on  the 
same  spot  where  once  the  old  custodian  of  the  galleries  had 
told  her  the  story  of  that  painting. 

1  You  regretted  him  so  much  in  your  childhood — did  you 
not  ? '  she  said  softly,  forgetful  for  the  moment  that  she  ought 
not,  in  wisdom,  to  show  any  prior  knowledge  of  these  galleries  ; 
and  that  the  narrative  was  one  never  heard  in  the  world  of  her 
own  present  station. 

Estmere  started 
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I  Regretted  whom  ?  '  lie  asked. 

She  coloured  with  annoyance  at  her  own  unconsidered  im- 
pulse and  unthinking  folly ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
cede. 

f  Your  elder  brother — that  boy  there  with  the  water-bird  in 
his  hand,'  she  made  answer.  '  I  heard  his  story  once — long, 
very  long  ago.' 

'  His  story  !     Who  could  tell  it  you.' 

*  An  old  servant  of  yours ;  when  I  was  a  mere  child.     Bu 
the  tale  and  the  portrait  impressed  themselves  on  me ;  as  such 
things  will  upon  children's  malleable  minds.' 

I 1  never  knew  that  your  presence  ever  before  now  honoured 
Villiers  ? ' 

*  O,  it  was  but  for  a  few  hours.     I  was  brought  to  see  the 
chateau:    you   must  have    been   absent,   of   course.     I   was 
quite  a  child ;  but  that  picture's  stoiy  stamped  itself  on  my 
memory.' 

*  I  wonder  you   heard  it.     I  had    hoped    my  pervanta   had 
known  my  wishes  too  well  for  them  to  have  gossiped  of  my 
family  histories.' 

'  It  was  an  old  white-haired  man  who  narrated  it.  I  dare- 
say because  I  pressed  eager  unscrupulous  questions  upon  him — 
it  is  so  long  since  then ;  I  have  forgotten.' 

'  I  can  divine  whom  you  mean.  Ho  is  dead.  Blame  is  use- 
less.' 

'  Tet  you  are  angered  ? ' 

*  "Well,  it  is  always  cause  for  annoyance  to  find  that  those 
who  held  a  trust  could  not  keep  it ;  and  lam,  perhaps,  inclined 
to  be  as  severe  on  those  who  speak  babbling  words  as  on  those 
who  speak  false  ones.' 

The  colour  left  her  cheek  a  little  where  she  leaned  it  on  her 
hand,  as  she  sat  in  the  Louis-Quinze  chair  that  he  had  wheeled 
for  her  use. 

'  But  the  history  is  a  noble  one  for  any  to  tell  or  to  hear  ? ' 
she  said  at  length. 

'  It  is  so  indeed ;  of  a  most  noble  madness.  But  can  you 
not  well  conceive  that  the  pain  of  having  inherited  my  lands 
and  title  at  the  cost  of  my  brother' o  death — a  death  self- sought 
— has  never  wholly  passed  away  from  me,  has  never  wholly 
ceased  to  taint  them  with  a  certain  sense  of  wrong  and  usurpa- 
tion?' 

'  Yes.     I  can  comprehend  that.' 

Her  eyes  answered  him  better  than  her  words  :  he  had  the 
power,  which  only  one  other  possessed,  of  awakening  thought- 
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fulness,  emotion,  and  sympathy,  in  this  careless  and  vivaciom 
nature. 

'  And  there  was  yet  more  than  this,'  pursued  Estmere,  the 
ice  of  reserve  unbroken  for  so  many  years  melting  at  her  touch, 
'  There  was  the  sense  of  my  father's  brutal  injustice,  his  inordi- 
nate favouritism  to  myself,  his  most  culpable  cruelty  to  his  first 
wife,  and  to  her  son,  all  of  which  drove  the  boy  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  just  heritage.  It  was  a  great  crime — a  crime  that  in 
my  sight  still  stains  my  race.  If  the  boy  had  given  any  ground 
for  the  hate  borne  to  him,  it  might  have  been  more  pardonable  ; 
but  he  gave  none.  He  was  of  exceeding  comeliness  and  grace, 
as  you  see  there ;  full  of  high  courage,  of  high  genius,  of  high 
promise  ;  such  an  heir  as  the  proudest  and  most  fastidious  might 
have  regarded  with  pride  and  pleasure.  He  was  almost  per- 
petually neglected ;  when  remembered,  remembered  only  to  be 
taunted,  goaded,  driven  wild  with  bitter  ironies  cast  at  his  dead 
mother.  I  was  many  years  younger  than  he  ;  but  I  can  still  re- 
call the  scenes  that  I  witnessed  in  infancy,  and  the  terror  I  felt 
at  seeing  my  father's  fury  fall  on  the  head  of  my  beloved  com- 
panion ;  for  I  loved  him  well  indeed.  To  me  he  was  always 
gentle,  generous,  most  infinitely  patient,  as  youths  of  his  age 
are  very  rarely  with  children.  My  early  life  was  literally  made 
desolate  by  his  loss — ' 

He  paused,  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  gazed 
at  the  portrait. 

'  I  grieve  that  I  awakened  a  memory  so  painful/  she  mur- 
mured. 'Is  it  certain  that  he  perished  ?  ' 

'  As  certain  as  any  death  can  be  where  the  body  cannot  be 
found  for  burial.  There  was  no  doubt  left,  indeed.  The  words 
he  murmured  over  my  bed,  and  which  I,  half  asleep,  thought 
the  words  of  a  dream,  proved  what  his  intention  had  been.  Ifc 
would  never  be  possible  to  recover  anything  from  the  ring  of 
water  around  Beaumanoir.  It  has  deep  clefts  and  bottomless 
holes,  and  sweeps  out  away  to  the  western  seas.  Moreover,  an 
old  woman-servant  bore  witness  to  having  seen  him  by  twilight 
plunge  in ;  but  she  missed  him  from  sight,  and  thought  nothing 
of  it,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  swim,  and  dive,  and  almost  live 
in  the  waters,  like  any  bittern  or  gull.  Immediate  search  was 
made  in  every  direction  for  him  ;  inquiries  were  everywhere  in- 
stituted ;  but  it  was  considered  as  conclusively  proved  that  he 
must  have  been  drowned  in  the  moat.  A  mausoleum,  inscribed 
ro  that  effect,  was  erected  by  my  father.  His  remorse,  though 
utterly  unavailing,  was  sincere.  Remembering  what  I  do  of 
Clianrellon's  nature,  I  can  well  imagine  how  Insult  and 
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false  accusation  hurled  him  headlong  to  that   insaue  self- 
sacrifice.' 

'  He  was  accused  of  taking  jewels,  was  he  not ;? ' 
'  Yes !  such  a  senseless,  coarse,  frantic  suspicion ! — as  if  a 
boy  who  came  of  our  race,  and  of  his  mother's  bold,  sea-born, 
free  people,  could  have  turned  thief !  ' 

*  Were  the  diamonds  ever  found  ? ' 

*  Never.    Their  loss  was  heavy,  for  they  had  historical  as 
well  as  an  enormous  pecuniary  value.' 

'  Did  you  ever  suspect  any  one  I ' 

He  gave  a  quick  broken  sigh. 

'  In  later  years  I  have  thought  that  the  criminal  wag  most 
likely  a  Greek  youth  in  the  household ;  a  penniless  Athenian, 
pampered  by  my  father's  caprices;  a  scorpion  who  stung  the 
hands  that  fed  and  befouled  the  hearth  that  warmed  him !  But 
I  might  be  in  error — it  was  but  conjecture/ 

He  spoke  with  effort.  She  was  silent,  knowing  how 
deeply  and  in  how  cruel  a  wound  this  scorpion  had  thrust  its 
sting. 

'  Your  son  bears  that  title  of  Chanrellon  now  ? '  she  asked, 
seeking  refuge  in  a  common-place. 

*  It  is  the  second  title  of  the  house.' 

*  Does  he  resemble  your  brother  in  the  least  ?    There  is  no 
portrait  of  him  here  ?  ' 

'  None.  There  are  some  at  Beaumanoir.  He  has  a  woman- 
ish beauty.' 

'I  have  heard  that  he  is  not  all  that  you  desire;  is  it 
true?' 

'  He  is  nothing  that  I  desire  1  But  we  live  almost  as 
strangers.' 

'  That  seems  terrible.' 

'  It  is  terrible.  It  is  terrible  to  me  that  his  mother's  son 
should  bear  my  name.' 

His  voice  had  passion  and  emotion  in  it,  and  his  head  was 
turned  from  her  as  he  spoke.  She  was  the  only  living  creature 
to  whom  he  had  ever  spoken  of  his  dishonoured  wife ;  she,  the 
woman  whom  he  loved. 

*  And  there  ever  lived   one   who   could  forsake  you?  she 
thought,  as  for  one  moment  she  beheld  all  the  secret  torture 
which  his  pride  and  his  dignity  had  so  long  kept  veiled  from  tho 
gaze  of  any  human  eyes.     Ere  she  could  answer  him  others 
approached  them  from  the  western  end  of  the  gallery.    Ho 
took  his  hand  frcm  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  moved  slightly 
away. 
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1  I  am  not  sure,  madame,  now,  that  I  have  placed  you  right 
for  the  St.  Catherine,'  he  said  with  his  habitual  tone.  '  Liberi 
is  a  favourite  with  me ;  there  is  so  exquisite  a  softness  about 
his  female  heads.' 

They  were  no  more  alone  that  day ;  and  he  sought  no  other 
opportunity  to  be  in  solitude  with  her;  but  the  words  that  had 
been  uttered  had  formed  a  link  between  them.  She  felt  nearer 
to  him  than  she  had  ever  done ;  she  felt  that  he  had  said  to  her 
what  he  would  have  uttered  to  no  other. 

A  few  days  later  a  young  man,  in  his  favourite  summer  villa, 
among  the  Austrian  woods  of  a  fashionable  mountain-side  resort, 
whither  he  had  brought  all  the  levities,  the  extravagances,  the 
vices,  and  the  ennui  of  his  life,  received  a  coarse  ill-spelt  missive, 
of  a  few  lines  only.  It  looked  the  clumsy  scrawl  of  a  cowherd, 
or  a  charcoal-burner ;  yet  he  read  it  with  an  attention  which  he 
did  not  concede  to  many  elegant,  perfumed,  neglected  letters 
that  came  with  it ;  for  the  writer  had  been  a  panderer  to  his 
worst  sins ;  a  she-wolf  who  would  bring  him  any  lamb  within 
her  range ;  a  brute  who  served  his  crimes  faithfully  for  sheer 
greed  of  gold ;  and  she  wrote  in  the  patois  of  her  province : 

'  MY  LOBD, — If  you  have  not  forgot  that  fair  fool  that  escaped 
you  here  years  ago — that  thing  they  called  Viva— come  hither, 
and  let  me  have  speech  with  you.  There  is  up  at  the  house  a 
grand  aristocrat,  who  they  say  will  wed  with  the  Earl  your 
father ;  and  if  ever  that  bastard  whom  you  fancied  lived,  she 
lives  still  of  a  surety  in  this  duchess.  She  carries  herself  like 
an  empress ;  and  it  seems  a  mad  freak  for  me  to  be  bold  to 
write  this  of  her  ;  but  I  found  her  out  by  a  look  in  the  eyes  \ 
and  I  dare  swear  I  am  not  mistaken. 

'  I  am  at  my  lord's  service  ever, 

f  ANNETTE  VEUILLOT. 

4  "Writ  at  this  dairy  of  Villiers  on  the  10th  day  of  June.' 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

THE  afternoon  sun  was  hot  and  cloudless  over  all  the  country 
by  the  Loire.  The  barges  and  the  rafts  dropped  lazily  down  the 
stream  with  loads  of  fruit,  of  vegetables,  or  of  fresh-mown  hay. 
The  women  were  washing  their  linen  in  places  where  the  rocky 
shore  mad*  a  shallow  creek,  or  the  grass  grew  lush  and  Ion 
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sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  The  labourers  were  at  work 
amoug  the  vines,  whose  blossoms  were  just  set  and  changing 
into  grape-buds.  The  horses  of  the  towing-boats  plodded 
lazily  on  in  the  warmth ;  while  the  drowsy  hum  of  insects 
filled  the  air. 

There  was  nothing  changed  in  the  out-door  life  since  the 
time  that  a  child  of  fifteen  years  had  sat  dreaming  among 
the  swallow- swarming  ivy,  and  weaving  fancies  of  an  unknown 
world  while  she  watched  the  old  boatman  mend  his  striped 
tanned  sail. 

The  boatman  was  dead  ;  and  the  sail,  by  his  will,  had  en- 
wrapped him  as  his  shroud,  where  he  lay  under  the  orchids  and 
the  vervain  that  blossomed  over  his  grave ;  but  the  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  laugh  of  the  raftsmen,  and  the  noise  of  the  water- 
wheel,  and  the  voices  of  the  washing  women,  bubbled  on 
unaltered  through  the  length  of  the  dreamy,  sultry,  fragrant 
summer  day. 

Above  one  curve  of  the  river,  where  the  old  dead  boatman 
had  used  to  sit  and  mend  the  rents  of  his  sail  in  the  shade,  a 
thrush  was  singing  its  little  heart  out  upon  a  plume  of  pear-tree 
blossom.  The  house  door  stood  wide  open,  with  the  sun 
streaming  in  over  the  bare,  clean,  wooden  floor.  A  cluster  of 
pigeons  was  balanced  on  the  edge  of  a  brown  earthen  dish, 
eating  its  grain  undisturbed.  A  great  knot  of  white  lilies  and 
moss  roses  thrust  in  a  broad  pan  of  water  filled  the  house  with 
perfume.  All  was  still,  and  bright,  and  warm,  and  full  of 
peace ;  and  above,  in  a  little  chamber,  on  old  woman  was 
dying  the  death  that  to  age  is  release. 

She  had  been  born  here  in  these  vine  countries  when  the 
tocsin  was  the  only  chime  that  the  church  bell  rang,  and  when 
the  waters  of  the  Loire  were  choked  with  the  corpses  they 
floated  to  the  sea.  She  had  lived  here  through  childhood  and 
girlhood  and  womanhood,  working  hardly  in  field  and  vineyard 
through  the  changes  of  the  seasons — bronzed  in  the  torrid 
noons  and  bitten  with  the  winter  blasts ;  bearing  burdens  with 
the  patience  of  the  mule,  and  brightening  beneath  the  slightest 
touch  of  mirth  like  crocuses  beneath  the  first  spring  sun.  She 
had  been  wedded  here,  and  here  borne  her  three  sons  ;  and  here 
been  widowed,  and  of  her  sons  bereaved ;  and  here  beheld 
her  eldest-horn's  sole  child  die,  in  a  weakly  infancy,  of  the  hard 
food  that  alone  stood  betwixt  her  and  her  starvation. 

And  here,  also,  the  long,  heroic,  patient,  unrewarded  life  was 
ended  :  a  mystery  of  pain,  and  conflict,  and  courage,  anu  end- 
less labour,  and  ceaseless  effort  all  passed  away  in  silence,  and 
unrecognised  of  men, 
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She  lay  dying  in  the  little  darkened  chamber,  while  the  bird 
sang  among  the  fruit-trees. 

Each  morning,  in  the  luscious  summer-time,  she  had  made 
her  slow  way  out  into  the  porch,  and,  sitting  there,  had  gazed 
with  dim  eyes  out  into  the  sunshine,  with  the  expectant  look  of 
one  who  waits  and  watches  ever  on  her  face.  Each  day  in  the 
still  cool  spring-time,  when  the  pink  buds  of  the  chestnuts  were 
thrusting  through  the  bark,  and  the  violets  made  purple  every 
waste  space  of  ground,  she  had  sat  by  her  open  easement, 
looking  up  the  reach  of  the  river,  with  the  unrest  of  a  baffled 
hope  told  in  the  nervous  movement  of  her  withered  hands. 
Each  night,  when  night  fell  at  length,  she  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  led  away,  looking  with  a  piteous  appeal  in  the  face  of  her 
handmaiden  as  she  muttered,  '  To-morrow  ?  '  And  the  little 
girl,  ill  knowing  what  she  meant,  but  desiring  to  give  comfort, 
had  always  smiled,  and  murmured  back,  *  To-morrow  ?  O  yes, 
to-morrow.' 

But  the  morrow  had  never  come ;  and  the  few  river-people 
and  vine-labourers  who  alone  knew  her  had  said  among  them- 
selves that  it  could  never  come.  Would  Paris  give  back  its 
prey? 

G-rand'mere  sought  the  sight  of  one  whom  Paris  had  de- 
voured. What  avail  was  that  ? 

The  little  silvery  cadence  of  the  bell  that  rang  before  the 
coming  of  the  Host  had  sounded  over  the  threshold,  and  across 
the  breadth  of  the  stream,  until  the  bargemen  and  the  rowers 
on  the  river  heard  the  faint  musical  herald  of  a  passing  soul, 
and  crossed  themselves,  and  murmured  an  Ave  in  the  hushed 
hot  day. 

The  golden  rod  had  touched  with  its  anointed  oil  the  breast 
and  brow  and  feet  of  the  old  dying  woman.  The  blessed  bread 
and  wine  had  been  placed  to  the  withered  lips,  which  the  re- 
ligion that  they  symbolised  had  never  fed  during  the  famished 
hours  of  many  bitter  winters.  The  priest  had  gone  once  more 
across  the  threshold,  with  the  silver  bell  ohedding  its  soft  ca- 
dence over  the  river  and  the  vine-fields. 

The  ebbing  and  exhausted  life  was  left  in  solitude  once  more, 
with  no  other  watcher  than  the  little  peasant  maiden,  weeping 
sorely  because  she  had  no  answer  with  which  to  respond  to 
the  one  prayer  sounding  ceaselessly  upon  the  silence : 

'  Will  she  not  come  before  I  die  ? ' 

With  blind  wide-open  eyes,  that  had  a  mute  and  terrible 
appeal  within  them,  grand'mere,  seeing  no  more  the  light 
through  the  open  lattice,  hearing  no  more  the  song  of  the 
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thrush  in  the  pear-blossom,  but  with  one  memory  only  living 
still  muttered  this  ever  and  ever  where  she  lay : 

*  Will  she  not  come  before  I  die  ? ' 

For  through  the  paralysis  of  death  the  longing  of  the  heart 
still  lived. 

Through  all  the  length  of  the  years  she  had  been  patient, 
with  the  infinite  hopeless  patience  of  old  age,  that  sinks  ever 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  frozen  desolation  of  its  winter,  and 
for  which  no  spring  can  ever  dawn  to  change  and  beam  on  the 
eternal  cold. 

But  now,  dying,  the  long-silent  uncomplaining  agony  broke 
out  in  one  great  desire — that  was  all  the  wandering  senses 
knew  ;  lying  there  blind  and  confused,  and  stricken  motionless, 
and  chilled  with  the  bitter  frost  of  death,  she  yet  retained 
memory  for  this. 

Would  her  eyes  never  behold,  nor  her  ears  hear,  the  only 
life  that  she  loved  ?  Would  she  die  thus,  as  she  had  been  left 
to  live,  alone  ? 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

AT  the  chateau  of  Villiers,  among  the  summer  luxuriance  of 
blossom,  the  snow-white  statues  glistened  ;  on  the  rapid  waters 
gaily-painted  boats  floated  under  vine-hung  branches ;  down 
the  terraces  music  and  laughter  sounded  ;  in  the  orange-aisles 
and  the  rose-gardens  men  and  women  passed  their  idle  hours 
in  gaiety  and  indolence,  and  airy  languid  loves  that  beguiled 
the  fancy  and  never  roused  the  passions. 

Among  them  Viva  sat,  playing  listlessly  with  a  gorgeous 
Indian  bird  and  casting  careless  words  among  her  court,  to  be 
treasured  as  though  they  were  pearls  of  precious  wisdom. 

A  great  fountain  sent  up  its  column  of  radiance  near  her  ;  a 
mass  of  dates  and  palms  screened  her  from  the  sun  ;  the  half- 
score  of  lovers  round  her  heard  her,  when  she  chose  to  speak, 
with  the  charmed  deference  which,  often  denied  to  the  sayings 
of  sages,  is  ever  awarded  to  the  fair  follies  of  a  beautiful  woman. 

She  was  supreme — she  was  absolute  sovereign  here ;  every 
rival  paled  before  her  ;  the  envy  of  one  sex  and  the  passion  of 
another  gave  her  endless  assurance  of  her  supremacy.  Life 
was  perfect  to  her ;  pleasures,  glories,  vanities,  luxuries,  vo- 
taries, all  were  accumulated  in  her  path ;  and  the  new  spell  of 
a  love,  which  she  had  long  only  laughed  at,  was  thrown  around 
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her  at  last,  giving  fresh  allurement  and  fresh  fascination  to  tlie 
exercise  of  that  sorcery  which  otherwise  had  threatened  soon 
to  pall  and  to  satiate  out  of  its  too  great  facility,  its  too  easily 
acquired  dominion. 

Life  was  perfect  in  her  hands  ;  a  sceptre  that  the  '  gay  liar 
youth*  made  her  credit  would  never  be  broken  ;  never  cease  to 
have  power  to  summon  all  charms  from  all  ends  of  the  earth  to 
her  usage  and  service. 

Pain,  calamity,  poverty,  age — these  existed,  she  knew,  when 
she  paused  to  think  of  them.  But  they  were  only  words ; 
words  to  her  soundless  and  bodiless.  'With  her  they  had 
naught  else  to  do.  Certain  sums  set  aside  from  her  wealth 
her  stewards  disposed  of  in  charity.  So  much  done  for  the 
sake  of  her  conscience,  all  else  was  dismissed  from  her  mind  ; 
she  laughed  here  in  the  midst  of  her  roses. 

Down  the  river,  which  beneath  the  slopes  of  Villiers  flashed 
in  its  broad  silver  band,  a  little  boat  glided  ;  with  it  there  came 
the  ringing  of  a  gentle  bell ;  and  in  the  stern  knelt  a  white- 
robed  chorister,  bearing  a  glittering  star  aloft. 

It  was  the  Host  being  borne  backward  reverently  to  the  dis- 
tant township  whence  it  came. 

*  How  prettily  the  bell  sounds ! r  she  said,  forgetful,  or  care- 
less, of  the  fact  that  the  little  procession  must  have  travelled 
to  and  from  some  dying-bed. 

The  boat  passed  out  of  sight ;  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  passed 
off  the  air ;  the  laughter  and  the  languid  wit  resumed  their 
reign  around  her. 

A  while  later  a  sealed  paper  was  brought  to  her ;  a  faint 
flush  of  annoyance  went  over  her  face  as  she  saw  the  superscrip- 
tion. Her  host  alone  noted  it,  and  wondered  what  the  cause 
could  be.  In  that  dazzling  unworn  life,  secure  upon  the 
heights  of  riches  and  of  rank,  there  could  be  no  mystery,  no 
canker? 

Some  time  afterwards  she  took  an  oppportunity  to  pass  into 
the  house  unobserved.  There  she  opened  the  letter.  It  said 
briefly : 

'  Grand'mere  will  not  live  till  evening ;  she  must  see  you  to 
die  in  peace.  I  wait  for  you  at  the  old  ferry.' 

As  she  read,  all  the  ice  of  pride  and  coldness  and  egotism 
melted  from  her  heart.  She  gave  a  piteous  cry,  as  though 
death-struck  herself.  All  base  and  selfish  thought  died  out 
from  her ;  she  only  remembered  the  old  creature  she  had  loved 
through  the  years  of  her  childhood,  and  whom  she  had  left  to 
Ihe  and  to  perish  in  solitude. 
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1  Grand'mere ! '  "With  the  tender  homely  word  there  came, 
m  a  rush  of  countless  memories,  a  thousand  ties  of  infancy  and 
girlhood — ties  broken  by  her  with  the  gay  scorn  of  a  liberated 
youth — ties  raptured,  but  aching  for  ever,  in  the  solitary  heart 
of  a  forsaken  age. 

In  that  moment,  a  tumult  of  remorse  awoke  in  her — tran- 
sient, it  might  be,  but  violent  in  its  truth  and  in  its  horror, 
with  all  the  heat  and  force  of  her  native  impulses.  She  forgot 
self,  pride,  the  peril  of  exposure,  the  difficulty  of  compliance  ; 
she  forgot  all  except  the  debt  whose  payment  had  so  long  been 
driven  off,  and  might  now  be  offered  but  too  late.  She  forgot 
her  station,  her  dominion,  her  distance  from  the  peasant  who 
was  dying  yonder,  her  cold  contempt  for  all  creatures  less  fair 
and  fortune-favoured  than  herself.  She  only  remembered  the 
days,  so  long  gone  by,  which  the  brown,  withered,  noble  face  of 
the  old  Loirais  had  been  the  first  on  which  her  eyes  unclosed 
at  dawn,  and  the  last  that  bent  over  her  as  she  sank  to  sleep. 

'  Grand'mere !  *  The  time  had  been  when,  lisping  out  the 
word,  she  had  clung  round  the  neck  of  the  only  creature  who 
had  ever  filled  to  her,  in  any  sense,  a  mother's  place,  and  had 
loved  her  with  all  a  child's  careless,  capricious,  fond,  unthinking 
love. 

The  place  was  three  leagues  off ;  the  old  ferry,  long  unused, 
was  one ;  the  way  was  long,  the  sun  was  burning ;  she  dared 
not  order  horse,  or  carriage,  or  attendant,  lest  it  should  be 
learned  whither  and  with  whom  she  went. 

Trusting  to  chance  for  the  avoidance  of  all  notice,  and  acting 
only  on  the  spur  of  inconsidered  impulse,  she  threw  a  long 
cloak  over  her  dress,  concealed  her  face  in  a  thick  veil,  and 
assured  herself  that  none  of  her  tire-women  were  in  sight. 
Then  she  passed  swiftly  down  an  outer  staircase,  which  led  from 
one  of  her  balconies  into  an  unfrequented  portion  of  the 
grounds,  and  went  on  through  the  sunlit  park  in  all  the  tremu- 
lous haste  of  one  whom  remorse  drives  and  fear  of  detection 
wings. 

Once,  all  the  haughty  blood  in  her  flamed  in  hot  revolt  at 
this  secrecy,  which  seemed  so  kin  to  shame.  Once  she  was 
tempted  to  turn  back  and  order  out  an  equipage,  and  let  all 
the  world  know  where  she  went.  Her  errand  was  a  righteous 
one :  why  hide  it  as  a  shame  ? 

But  the  nobler  impulse  was  beaten  back  by  the  dread  lest 
any  of  her  world  should  know  that  story  of  her  past.  She  felt 
that  she  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  that  those 
who  held  her  now  in  such  high  honour  should  ever  learn  that 
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she  had  once  been  found  under  those  river-woods — a  nameless 
foundling  child. 

The  summons  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  her,  smiting 
her  conscience  from  its  sleep.  But  though  she  obeyed  it, 
through  all  that  still  survived  in  her  of  the  purer  faiths  of  her 
earlier  days,  she  still  recoiled  with  loathing  from  the  mere 
thought  that  those  who  knew  her  as  she  was  should  ever  dream 
that  she  was  not  of  their  order — should  ever  dream  the  time 
lad  been  when  she  had  owed  bread  to  a  bohemian's  alms. 
Rather  than  that  the  truth  should  ever  dawn  upon  the  world 
tvhere  now  she  reigned,  she  took  the  stain  of  secrecy  upon  her, 
and  fled  on  through  the  sunny  glades,  not  as  one  who  went  to 
do  a  deed  of  mercy,  but  as  a  criminal  who  dreaded  lest  the 
passing  of  her  footsteps  should  be  tracked  and  followed. 

Once  she  thought  of  Estmere ;  the  soilless  greatness,  the  in- 
tegral truthfulness  of  his  life,  seemed  for  the  moment  to  rebuke 
this  falseness  of  base  pride  that  screened  a  just  act  like  a  trea- 
cherous crime.  But  with  that  thought  rose  also  the  memory 
of  his  absolute  and  unbending  pride — the  pride  of  an  Order — 
the  pride  of  the  Eoman  Optimate ;  and  this  sufficed  to  drive 
back  once  more  the  wavering  impulse  in  her. 

The  large  startled  eyes  of  the  grazing  deer  seemed  to  her  like 
the  eyes  of  the  world  fastened  on  her ;  the  sight  of  a  distant 
charcoal-burner  passing  down  a  far-off  avenue  made  her  dread 
recognition  and  pursuit.  But  the  tract  of  the  park  through 
which  she  passed  was  wild  and  unfrequented ;  and  the  way 
through  the  vineyards  and  woods  to  the  river  the  instinct  of 
early  impressions  made  plain  to  her. 

The  winding-paths  down  the  terraced  slopes;  the  scarce- 
seen  roadway  through  vine-fields  that  seemed  endless ;  the  old 
broken  hut,  brown  and  roofless,  and  climbed  all  over  with  green 
flowering  weeds,  that  marked  the  spot  where  a  ferry,  long 
shifted  higher  up  the  waters,  once  had  stood :  all  these  things, 
utterly  forgotten  for  many  years,  became  familiar  to  her  with 
that  pang  of  remembrance,  vivid  almost  to  horror,  with  which 
the  haunts  of  childhood  startle  the  mind  from  which  they  are 
faded  until  they  are  revisited. 

Against  the  ruined  boat-house  was  a  sailing-boat;  in  it  a 
itian  stood  erect,  with  an  oar  in  his  hand  thrust  against  the 
long  grasses  and  reeds  of  the  bank. 

The  landscape  swam  in  mist  before  her  sight.  Just  thus 
had  she  seen  him  so  many  times  in  other  years,  when  the  hour 
of  his  coming  was  the  golden  hour  in  her  summer,  and  she  could 
have  dreamt  of  no  joy  vn  earth  or  water  so  great  as  to  sail 
with  him  down  the  long,  calm,  luminous  reach  of  the  river. 
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How  near,  and  yet  how  far,  that  time  looked  to  her}  It 
Beemed  to  kill  in  her  all  her  own  identity. 

Which  was  in  truth  she — that  Loirais  child  who  had  basked 
in  the  sunlight,  bathing  her  laughing  face  and  her  bright 
tresses  in  the  stream ;  or  the  proud,  courted,  unrivalled  woman, 
received  in  all  the  palaces  of  Europe  ? 

Seeing  her,  he  sprang  on  shore,  and  threw  a  rough  plank 
betwixt  the  bank  and  boat,  and  held  his  hands  out  to  her  to 
aid  her. 

'  You  are  come ;  that  is  well/  he  said  gravely,  with  no  tokeK 
of  surprise,  with  the  air  of  one  whose  command,  being  given, 
was  of  necessity  obeyed.  She,  even  in  that  moment,  noticed  it, 
and  dreamily  wondered  whence  this  mail,  who  was  in  social 
status  but  a  wanderer,  a  vagabond,  had  gained  that  calm  and 
kingly  authority  to  which  even  she  unresistingly  succumbed. 

She  sank  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  worn  out  with  the 
heat,  the  haste,  the  toil  in  the  sultry  day  to  which  she  was  so 
little  used. 

'  I  am  in  time  ?  '  she  asked  him  breathlessly.  He  spread  a 
loose  sail  on  a  spar,  so  that  it  sheltered  her  wholly  from  the  sun, 
and  from  the  sight  of  any  passing  on  the  shore  or  in  river- 
craft. 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  he  answered  her  gently  ;  '  I  trust  so.' 

She  said  nothing.  The  old  influence  that  he  had  used  to 
possess  stole  over  her  again ;  she  felt  heart-sick,  ashamed,  co- 
vered with  remorse.  She,  with  all  her  territory,  her  treasures, 
her  influence,  felt  humiliated  and  stricken  with  contrition  in 
the  presence  of  the  man  to  whom  she  owed  a  debt  that  she  had 
never  paid,  and  that  she  never  could  pay. 

He  was  silent  also,  setting  the  little  sail  to  catch  the  faint 
flutter  of  the  soft  south  wind,  and  steering  down  the  golden 
gleaming  brilliance  of  the  river,  running  with  the  tide.  The 
shore  glided  slowly  past  them ;  the  brown  sail  caught  colours 
of  glory  from  the  sun  ;  the  sweet  odours  of  new-cut  hay  filled 
the  air  from  grass-laden  barges ;  the  women,  sitting  in  the 
rock-hewn  grape-hung  cabins  of  the  banks,  looked  up  as  they 
drifted  by,  and  laughed,  and  called  across  the  great  breadth  of 
the  stream,  *  Ah-ha,  is  it  thee,  Tricotrin  ? ' 

But  he  for  once  never  answered  where  he  sat  at  the  helm. 
He  sailed  his  race  with  death,  and  with  every  beat  of  the  tide 
there  went  a  beat  of  a  human  heart  that  would  soon  be  still 
for  ever. 

And  thus  she  went  back  to  the  home  of  the  swallows. 

2   H 
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EVEJI  and  aiion  the  old,  dark,  eager,  noble  face  was  lifted 
from  it3  pillow,  and  the  withered  lips  murmured  three  words  : 

'  Is  she  come  ?  ' 

For  Tricotrin  had  bent  over  her  bed,  and  had  murmured,  '  I 
go  to  seek  her,  she  is  near.'  And  grand'mere  had  believed  and 
been  comforted,  for  she  know  that  no  lie  passed  his  lips.  And 
she  was  very  still ;  and  only  the  nervous  working  of  the  hard, 
brown,  aged  hand  showed  the  longing  of  her  soul. 

Life  was  going  out  rapidly,  as  the  flame  sinks  fast  in  a  lamp 
whose  oil  is  spent.  The  strong  and  vigorous  frame,  the  keen 
and  cheery  will,  had  warded  off  death  so  long  and  bravely ;  and 
now  they  bent  under,  all  suddenly,  as  those  hardy  trees  will 
bend  after  a  century  of  wind  and  storm — bend  but  once,  and 
only  to  break  for  ever. 

The  red  sun  in  the  west  was  in  its  evening  glory;  and 
through  the  open  lattice  there  were  seen,  in  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky,  the  bough  of  a  snow-blossomed  pear-tree,  the  network 
of  the  ivy,  and  the  bees  humming  among  the  jasmine-flowers. 
Prom  the  distant  there  came  faintly  the  musical  cries  of  the 
boatmen  down  the  river,  the  voices  of  the  vine-tenders  in  the 
fields,  the  singing  of  a  throstle  on  a  wild  grape-tendril. 

Only,  in  the  little  darkened  chamber  the  old  peasant  lay 
quite  still — listening,  through  all  the  sweet  and  busy  sounds 
of  summer,  for  a  step  that  never  came. 

And  little  by  little  all  those  sounds  grew  fainter  on  her  ear ; 
the  dulness  of  death  was  stealing  over  all  her  senses ;  and  all 
she  heard  was  the  song  of  the  thrush  where  the  bird  swayed 
on  the  vine,  half  in,  half  out  of  the  lattice. 

But  the  lips  moved  still,  though  no  voice  came,  with  the 
same  words :  '  Is  she  come  ? '  And  when  the  lips  no  more  could 
move,  the  dark  and  straining  wistfulness  of  the  eyes  asked  the 
question  but  more  earnestly,  more  terribly,  more  ceaselessly. 

The  thrush  sang  on,  and  on,  and  on ;  but  to  the  prayer  of 
the  dying  eyes  no  answer  came. 

The  red  sun  sank  into  the  purple  mists  of  cloud ;  the  song 
of  the  bird  was  ended ;  the  voice  of  the  watching  giri  mur- 
mured, '  They  will  come  too  late.' 

For  as  the  sun  faded  off  from  the  vine  in  the  lattice,  and  the 
einging  of  the  bird  grew  silent,  grand'mere  raised  herself  with 
her  arms  outstretched,  and  the  strength  of  her  youth  returned 
in  the  hour  of  dissolution. 
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'  They  never  coine  back ! '  she  cried,  '  They  never  come 
back ;  nor  will  she.  One  dead  in  Africa,  and  one  crushed  be- 
neath the  stone,  and  one  shot  on  the  barricade.  The  three 
went  forth  together ;  but  not  one  returned.  "We  breed  them, 
we  nurse  them,  we  foster  them ;  and  the  world  slaya  them 
body  and  soul,  and  eats  the  limbs  that  lay  in  our  bosoms,  and 
burns  up  the  souls  that  we  knew  so  pure.  And  she  went 
where  they  went :  she  is  dead  like  them.' 

Her  head  fell  back  ;  her  mouth  was  gray  and  parched ;  her 
eyes  had  no  longer  sight ;  a  shiver  ran  through  the  hardy  frame 
that  winter  storms  and  summer  droughts  had  bruised  and 
scorched  so  long ;  a  passionless  and  immeasurable  grief  came 
on  the  brown  weary,  age-worn  face. 

'  All  dead  ! '  she  murmured  in  the  stillness  of  the  chamber, 
where  the  song  of  the  bird  had  ceased,  and  the  darkness  of 
night  had  come. 

Then  through  her  lips  the  last  breath  quivered  in  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  and  the  brave,  patient,  unrewarded  life  passed  out 
for  ever. 

A  moment  later,  swift  uneven  steps  sprang  up  the  narrow 
stairway,  and  into  the  gloom  of  the  little  room  came  the  glory 
of  a  woman's  loveliness. 

'  G-rand'mere  !  grand'mere ! '  she  cried,  as  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  against  the  couch. 

The  cry  for  which  the  dying  senses  had  been  so  long  strained 
in  yearning  and  vain  desire  fell  unheard  on  the  ear  which  could 
no  more  be  vexed  with  the  toiling  sounds  of  the  travailing 
world.  Calm,  responseless,  unutterably  sad,  the  dead  face 
looked  upwards  in  mute  reproach. 

The  prayer  of  nine  long  years  was  answered  at  the  last — , 
and  the  answer  came  too  late. 

'Grtxnd'mere  !  grand'mere ! '  she  cried.  *  I  am  come  1  I  am 
here  i  O,  look  at  me  once  !  only  once ! ' 

But  the  eyes  had  no  light,  the  lips  had  no  reply.  What 
avail  was  remorse  ?  its  anguish  could  not  reach  the  soul  that 
had  passed  away  from  all  earthly  pain  and  from  all  mortal  love. 

She  came  too  late. 
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'An!  how  I  loathe  myself!1 
She  spoke  in  agony,  with  the  teare  falling  fast  from  h 
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and  her  heart  aching  in  vain  self-reproach,  where  she  stood  in 
the  quaint  dark  kitchen  chamber  that  she  had  known  so  well 
of  o1  1.  All  her  warm cAr,  richer,  sweeter,  holier  nature  had 
awakened,  and  quivered  under  the  branding  iron  of  remorse. 
She  looked  to  herself  so  base,  so  cruel,  so  worthless  of  every 
thought  of  tenderness  that  had  been  given  her  by  the  dead. 

The  unuttered  rebuke  of  that  colourless  face,  so  livid,  so  old, 
so  still  with  its  own  sublime  peace,  had  pierced  through  all  the 
vanities  and  pride  and  egotism  of  her  life  down  to  the  heart  of 
her  youth,  which  still  beat  there  beneath  them. 

Every  trifle  in  the  little  room  around  her,  every  homely  and 
familiar  cottage  thing  of  use,  came  back  on  her  memory  with 
a  pang. 

The  place  was  so  utterly  unchanged  ;  the  burnished  coppers, 
the  clean  brass  utensils,  the  strings  of  drying  herbs  and  melons, 
the  black  pot  simmering  over  the  wood  embers  on  the  hearth, 
the  white  cat  sleeping  in  the  window,  the  oil-lamp  burning  on 
the  low  oak  settle,  all  the  common  things  of  daily  life  that  she 
had  known  so  well,  were  all  there  unaltered  since  the  days 
when,  in  her  infancy,  her  feet  had  danced  upon  the  wooden 
chairs  in  glee  because  the  hot  milk  foamed  ready  for  hei  rnorn- 

Not  one  of  them  was  changed  ;  but  she — she  burst  into  pas- 
sionate tears  as  she  thought  of  the  little,  gay,  nameless  child 
that  once  had  lived  and  laughed  amid  these  lonely  things,  and  of 
tlbe  face,  now  set  in  death,  whose  brown  worn  features  had 
softened  to  such  tender  grace  in  the  light  of  the  summei 
morning  and  the  mirth  of  the  infant's  play. 

Countless  memories  thronged  on  her, — of  childish  pains  and 
angers,  of  feverish  hours  of  illness,  of  petulant  outbursts  of 
wilrtil  wrath,  of  April  storms  of  passing  griefs  over  a  dead  bird 
pr  a  stray  kitten,  and  through  all  these,  of  the  patient,  gentle, 
cheerful  endurance  of  a  love  that  never  complained  and  never 
wearied.  For  such  a  debt  what  payment  had  been  great 
enough  ?  and  all  that  she  had  given  had  been  silence,  neglect, 
oblivion,  the  triple  coin  wherewith  Love  oftenest  is  paid. 

He  let  her  passion  spend  itself  silently. 

It  was  a  caustic  that  might  perchance  burn  out  the  canken 
of  the  world  within  her  soul.  "With  her  he  had  no  bond  in  that 
instant.  All  his  sympathy,  all  his  pity,  all  his  reverence,  were 
with  that  aged,  lonely,  dauntless  life  that  had  been  left  to  ebb 
out  in  solitude,  the  life  lived  only  to  see  all  that  it  cherished 
perish. 

The  first  words  he  spoke  were  brief,  as  he  raised  the  droop- 
ing wick  of  the  lamp. 
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1  Madame,  it  were  best  you  went  homeward.  Tour  host  and 
your  Order  must  not  know  that  you  weep  for  a  peasant ! ' 

'Ah,  hush !  I  merit  the  lash  of  your  sarcasm  and  of  your 
scorn,  God  knows ;  yet  spare  me  them  now.  I  cannot  bear 
them/ 

He  placed  the  lamp  back  on  its  settle. 

*  I  but  remind  you, — would  you  have  it  known  that  you  are 
here?' 

She  started  with  a  throb  of  terror. 

'  No,  no !  Surely  there  may  be  means — but — I  have  thought 
of  my  self  alone  so  long,  so  selfishly,  so  remorselessly.  I  can 
only  think  of  her  now.  I  have  been  so  cruel,  so  heartless.  If 
I  could  only  have  heard  her  speak  to  me,  and  only  have  begged 
once  for  her  forgiveness  ! ' 

He  smiled  very  wearily,  and  made  no  answer.  He  knew 
that  to  himself  she  repeated,  and  would  continue  to  repeat,  the 
ingratitude  and  the  neglect  that,  given  to  the  dead,  now  caused 
such  futile  and  vehement  remorse.  But  of  this  his  own  lips 
never  reminded  her. 

He  stood  silent,  with  the  dusky  lamplight  behind  him,  so 
that  he  could  see  her  face,  while  his  own  was  screened  from  her, 
watching  her  with  a  strange  pain ;  wondering  vaguely  and  in- 
credulously if  this  exquisite  and  imperial  woman,  who  moved 
slowly  to  and  fro  the  narrow  room,  could  be  in  truth  but  the 
developed  life  of  the  young  child  whose  dancing  naked  feet  had 
moved  in  such  gay  measure  to  the  old  peasant's  crooning  coun- 
try-songs. 

He  had  suffered  much,  and  often,  since  the  last  day  when 
she  had  passed  out  from  under  the  low  brown  porch  to  go  to 
the  '  great  world '  for  which  she  pined ;  but  he  had  never 
suffered  as  he  did  now,  beholding  her  for  the  first  time  under 
that  roof  where  her  infancy  had  been  sheltered  by  him. 

Once  she  paused  in  her  restless  passage  up  and  down  the 
chamber,  and  turned  her  lustrous  eyes  full  on  him. 

'  Ah !  Tell  me  the  truth ;  you  think  me  base  beyond  re- 
demption.' 

*  No,'  he  answered  her,  where  he  stood  in  the  deep  shadow ; 
'  I  thiuk  you  very  human.' 

'  To  be  human,  then,  is  to  be  lower  than  the  dogs  that  love 
what  feeds  them  ?  ' 

1  Perhaps.  The  dogs  will  love  the  hands  that  beat  them. 
There  is  none  of  that  love  among  such  fair  things  as  you.' 

Her  head  sank,  with  the  hot  blood  burning  in  her  face. 

'  "Why  did  you  not  keen  me  here  ?  '  she  said  with  impetuous 
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emotion,  '  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me  what- 1  should  become  ?  I 
should  have  been  poor,  nameless,  unknown  ;  but  I  should  have 
been  innocent,  at  least ;  I  should  have  done  the  duty  that  I 
owed ;  I  should  have  helped  her  in  her  age,  and  soothed  her 
in  her  death  agonies  ! ' 

A  breath  that  was  almost  a  sob  caught  the  words  a<3  she 
spoke  them ;  she  little  heeded  the  blow  which  each  deal*  to  the 
heart  of  their  hearer. 

The  answer  which  sprang,  hot,  eloquent,  upbraiding,  bitter, 
and  tender  at  once  to  his  lips  he  restrained.  He  answered 
her  briefly,  gently, — 

'  I  did  not  keep  you  against  your  will,  because  you  would  not 
have  remained  innocent ;  you  would  have  refused  to  accept 
duty ;  you  would  have  broken  into  perilous  revolt,  in  such  a 
life  as  the  Hfe  you  alone  could  have  led  here.  The  greatness 
you  have  gained  would  not  now  have  sown  evil  in  your  nature, 
nad  none  of  the  seeds  of  evil  been  latent  there.  Such  evil  is 
sinless  to  the  world's  creed  in  a  patrician  woman ;  it  would 
have  been  evil  accursed  and  shameful  and  wretched  in  a  woman 
nameless,  and  pennilness,  and  motherless,  and  consumed  with 
the  corrosion  of  discontent.  I  knew  you  better  than  you  knew 
yourself.  If  the  Duchesse  de  Lira  be  heartless,  merciless, 
conscienceless,  what  would  the  actress,  the  adventuress  have 
been  ?  Once  I  bade  you  repay  me  what  you  deemed  you  owed, 
by  keeping  ever  in  you  the  higher  things  of  your  love  and  truth 
and  courage.  I  was  unwise  enough  to  dream  that  my  one  desire 
would  be  obeyed,  against  all  the  commands  of  your  passions, 
your  prides,  and  your  vanities.  Once  also  you  prayed  that 
death  might  come  to  you  if  ever  you  forgot  me:  the  grass 
would  have  grown  through  many  seasons  above  your  grave  if 
that  prayer  had  been  granted.' 

A  cry  of  intolerable  suffering  broke  from  her. 

'  Say  all  you  will,'  she  cried;  'your  hardest  words  cannot 
scourge  me  so  sharply  as  my  own  conscience  does.  I  have 
forgotten — more  brutally,  more  shamelessly  than  the  very 
cattle  ever  forget  a  master  that  has  fed  and  tended  them.  And 
yet  I  have  remembered  too— remembered  more  than  you  can 
ever  dream.  At  times  my  thoughts  of  you  have  been  an  agony. 
At  times  my  childhood  has  come  back  to  me  with  such  reproach 
that  I  could  have  found  strength  to  kill  myself.  At  times,  in 
all  the  intoxication  of  the  world,  the  sound  of  your  voice  has 
seemed  to  steal  on  my  ear,  the  gaze  of  your  eyes  has  seemed 
to  haunt  me  as  I  went,  till  I  longed  for  the  peace  of  your  pre- 
lence  with  a  lost  child's  longing  for  its  home.  This  is  the 
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brufch ;  though,  how  shall  you  believe  me  in  witness  of  all  the 
false  shame,  the  mad  vanity,  the  infamous  ingratitude  of  my 
life  ?  You  say  that  I  should  have  been  far  worse  than  I  am, 
had  I  remained  with  you ;  can  anything  be  worse  than  such 
selfishness  and  such  oblivion  as  mine  ?  Besides,  you  are  so 
great,  so  true,  of  a  simplicity  so  noble,  of  a  justice  so  divine, 
your  influence  would  have  been  too  strong  on  me  for  me  to 
have  sunk  to  evil ;  you  could  have  made  of  me  what  you  would, 
had  I  but  stayed  by  you.' 

And  in  the  remorse  of  that  hour  it  did  indeed  seem  thus  to 
her ;  and  in  that  hour  she  beheld,  as  by  a  vision,  all  that  her 
life  would  have  been,  if  never  fevered  by  thirst  for  gold  and 
rank ;  if  never  touched  by  the  fast-lengthening  shadows  of 
falsehood;  if  never  drawn  into  that  furnace  of  ambition  where 
all  impulses  and  instincts  are  fused  into  one  passion ;  if  lived 
in  peace  and  in  contentment,  purified  and  strengthened,  and 
raised  high  by  the  loftiness  of  truth  and  self-sacrifice,  beneath 
his  love  and  law. 

.  In  that  one  hour  she  saw  that  she  had  forsaken  the  gold  for 
the  dross,  the  rock  for  the  reeds,  the  greater  for  the  lesser,  as 
men  do  oftentimes,  and  women  yet  more  surely,  in  their  head- 
long and  blind  choice. 

He  heard,  and  a  great  shudder  shook  him. 

He  had  condemned  himself  to  endless  and  unrequited  mar- 
tyrdom, that  she  might  pass  to  the  fate  she  desired,  and  never 
have  aught  wherewith  to  reproach  him ;  and  even  out  of  this 
she  wove  a  lash  that  scourged  him  with  deeper  stripes  than 
any  he  had  borne. 

'  Wait,  wait,  or  you  will  kill  me  ! '  he  cried.  '  "  Stayed  by 
me  !  "  0  Grod,  if  you  had  so  !  But  your  heart  was  disloyal, 
and  lost  to  me.  Could  I  hold  captive  your  body  ?  You  see 
now  a  worth  you  have  missed,  in  that  life  that  you  would  have 
led  by  my  side  ;  but  then,  who  could  make  you  believe  ?  And 
you  forget — you  forget — a  creature  of  your  sex  and  your  loveli- 
ness could  not  have  abode  with  me  without  a  chain  that  you 
would  not  have  taken  unless  gold  had  gilded  the  fetters.  You 
must  have  been  my  mistress  or  my  wife ! ' 

She  started  violently,  and  the  blood  crimsoned  all  her  face. 
She  had  spoken  in  the  impulse  of  the  old  love  and  reverence 
she  had  yielded  him  in  her  girlhood ;  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  any  other  life  with  him  than  that  of  the  bygone  familiar 
communion  which  they  had  known  in  this  lowly  place  when 
she  had  been  a  child,  and  he  had  been  all  the  world  to  her. 

In  this  hour  her  pride  had  been  dead,  her  rank  forgotten, 
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her  self-love  abhorred ;  in  this  hour  conscience  and  memory, 
and  the  veneration  she  had  borne  him,  had  alone  reigned  with 
her. 

Now  his  indulgence  of  that  moment's  hot  and  unchecked 
utterance  recalled  to  her  the  many  times  that  she  had  wept  in 
his  arms,  clung  to  his  embrace,  been  kissed  by  his  lips,  in  that 
Aong-perished  time.  In  this  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
tie  between  them  was  nearer,  stronger,  more  indissoluble  than 
the  ties  betwixt  father  and  daughter,  wife  and  husband,  master 
and  slave. 

Even  while  these  memories  burned  her  with  an  abhorred 
sense  of  debt  and  shame,  the  height  and  depth,  the  might  and 
beauty,  of  this  life-long  love  that  she  had  flung  away,  smote 
her  with  its  greatness  and  its  divinity  as  it  had  never  done  in 
earlier  years,  never  done  through  all  the  self-absorption  of  her 
life.  It  appalled,  it  amazed,  it  affrighted  her :  such  a  debt  as 
this  could  never  be  paid ;  and,  while  it  remained  unpaid,  how 
could  any  woman  owing  it  be  free  ? 

He,  divining  all  her  thoughts,  with  that  knowledge  of  her 
mutable  nature  which  he  had  so  long  possessed,  hastened  to 
cover  from  her  sight  that  passion  which  for  one  instant  had 
been  near  its  betrayal  to  her.  She  was  his  debtor ;  naught 
could  cancel  such  a  debt;  therefore  he  forced  himself  to  calm- 
ness, and  hastened  to  repair  what  might  have  seemed  a  claim 
through  that  debt. 

1  You  are  of  the  world ;  you  know  its  tenets  now,'  he  said 
tranquilly.  '  You  know,  therefore,  how  idle  it  is  to  dream  you 
could  have  remained  with  me  without  reproach.  Unless,  in- 
deed, your  whole  life  had  been  mine.  But,  you  remember,  I 
asked  you  once  if  my  love  would  suffice  to  you;  and  your 
answer  was,  that  you  craved  greatness  also.  I  had  not  great- 
ness ;  how  could  I  content  you  ? ' 

'  Yes !  When  I  answered  you  I  was  vain,  and  worthless, 
and  full  of  avarice,  as  I  am  now  ! ' 

The  words  were  muttered  low  in  her  throat ;  she  moved 
with  feverish  unrest  to  and  fro  the  little  chamber;  she  wondered, 
with  that  curious  dreamy  wonder  that  comes  on  us  when, 
having  chosen  one  path,  we  marvel  whither  the  other  would 
have  led,  how  it  would  have  been  with  her  if  she  had  loved  and 
followed  this  redeemer  of  her  life.  And  her  heart  told  her — 
knowing  its  own  passions  and  its  own  weakness — that  she,  with 
her  thirst  for  power,  and  her  greed  for  homage,  and  her  wor- 
ship of  eminence  and  of  magnificence,  would  have  only  dwelt 
with  him  in  the  unceasing  cruelty  of  discontent,  or  have  left 
him,  to  deal  him  the  fate  of  Bruno. 
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And  she  was  very  base  in  her  own  sight ;  for  she  knew  like- 
wise that,  for  this  very  cause,  she  had  ever  been  utterly  beneath 
this  great  life  that  she  had  elected  to  desert  for  things,  com- 
pared with  it,  so  mean,  and  vain,  and  worthless. 

She  paused  once  and  looked  at  him,  with  all  the  old  look  of 
her  childhood  back  in  her  uplifted  eyes. 

'  Such  men  as  you,'  she  murmured,  'need  nobler  things  than 
women  to  love  you  and  to  value  you !  We  are  beneath  you — 
we  know  nothing  of  greatness  such  as  yours  ! ' 

He  smiled :  the  smile  of  such  infinite  sadness. 

1  Bather  you  see  it  not,  unless  it  wear  the  purple,  and  bear 
the  orb,  of  visible  power.  But  I,  indeed,  claim  none,  have 
none  ;  unless  it  may  be  such  as  may  grow  out  of  freedom.' 

*  You  have  the  highest — the  best — the  only  greatness ! ' 
And  in  that  moment  she  saw  this  truth  that  she  had  so  long 

neglected  or  derided ;  saw  that  the  liberty,  the  self-mastery, 
the  simplicity,  the  courage,  and  the  supreme  scorn  for  the  in- 
sincerity, the  artifice,  and  the  bondage  of  the  world,  which 
were  in  this  man's  life,  had  a  greatness  that  surpassed  all  other 
the  earth  held, though  a  greatness  unrecognised  and  unrewarded 
of  men. 

He  answered  her  nothing. 

Though  she  spoke  thus,  saw  thus,  felt  thus,  he  knew  well 
that  she  would  make  again  the  choice  she  then  had  made,  were 
the  election  again  oifered  her ;  that  now,  as  then,  could  the 
choice  be  afresh  set  before  her,  would  she  forsake  him,  and  go 
from  him  to  the  pomps  of  the  world. 

While  she  owned  the  greatness  of  the  truths,  the  liberties, 
and  the  simplicities  whereon  his  life  was  founded,  she  would 
yet  shrink  from  holding  out  her  hands  to  him  in  her  palace  as 
her  friend,  from  bidding  her  compeers  and  her  lovers  behold 
all  that  she  owed  to  him — and  there  was  unuttered  scorn  in 
him,  as  well  as  unutterable  sadness,  as  he  looked  on  her  in 
silence. 

1  It  grows  late,'  he  said  briefly,  at  length.  '  I  must  remind 
you  once  more — do  you  desire  your  absence  discovered  ?  ' 

She  started,  and  glanced  at  the  clock ;  with  whose  hands  her 
own  childish  ones  had  so  often  played  in  mischievous  fan- 
cies to  retard,  or  to  advance,  some  dreaded  hour  of  study  or 
some  desired  moment  of  playtime. 

'  It  is  late  indeed !  I  shall  be  missed ;  he  has  theatrical 
pieces  to-night  on  purpose  for  my  pleasure  ;  my  absence  must 
not  be  known.  How  quickly  can  I  return  ? ' 

*  In  two  hours  ;  scarcely  sooner.     You  will  do  best  to  Jose 
no  time.' 
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'I  must  go  there, — once  more.  Then  I  will  come,'  she  mur- 
mured. '  Stay  !  tell  me — there  is  no  fear  that  peasant  child 
who  is  with  her  can  suspect — can  recognise  me — can  speak  to 
others  ? ' 

'  No  fear.  That  girl  is  from  Lorraine — a  grand-niece  of 
grand'mere.  She  never  heard  of  you,  and  sho  will  now  return 
east  to  her  own  people,  deeming  you  some  great  princess  who 
came  out  of  charity  to  see  an  old  peasant  who  once  cursed 
you.' 

She  shuddered  a  little  as  she  heard. 

*  But — but,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  this  place  may  pass 
to  strangers — that  all  these  things  of  hers  may  be  scattered—- 
that the  animals,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  swallows  may  be  ill- 
treated  or  killed.     Can  you  not  purchase  it  for  me  without  my 
name  appearing,  and  place  some  one  in  it  who  will  be  good  to 
all  the  creatures  ?  ' 

She  stroked  the  cat  as  she  spoke ;  it  seemed  a  link  betwixt 
her  and  the  dead. 

'The  place — such  as  it  is — is  mine,'  he  made  answer.  '  You 
need  have  no  fear  ;  care  shall  be  had  of  it.' 

He  did  not  remind  her  that  to  rent  it,  and  fill  it  with  its 
cottage  things,  and  keep  it  for  her  with  some  sort  of  picturesque 
grace  about  it,  he  had  sacrificed  much,  toiled  hardly  oftentimes, 
its  slight  costs  heavily  taxing  his  own  means. 

She  felt  what  he  had  not  uttered,  and  moved  in  silence 
from  the  chamber. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed  ere  she  returned  from  her 
last  look  upon  the  face  that  had  been  first  among  her  earliest 
memories  ;  her  eyelids  were  swollen,  and  her  lips  white,  as  she 
came  to  him. 

*  I  am  ready,'  was  all  she  said. 

They  did  not  speak  as  they  left  the  cottage,  and  went  down 
through  the  scarlet  beans  and  the  wild-growing  gourds  to  the 
landing-place  in  the  garden,  and  drifted  away  in  the  boat  down 
the  river. 

Her  eyes  watched,  as  long  as  they  could  follow  it,  the  little 
light  burning  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 

The  proudest  and  most  ambitious  dreams  with  which  /?he 
had  last  left  that  innocent  home  among  the  swallows  had  at- 
tained their  fruition  : — but  remorse  and  repentance  were  with 
her. 

No  words  passed  between  them  as  the  boat  slowly  laboured 
against  the  stream. 

"When  they  reached  the  place  of  the  ferry,  he  aided  her  in 
silence  to  land. 
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'  I  will  follow  you,'  be  said  simply,  '  near  enough  to  be  at 

hand  if  you  need  me.' 

'  That  is  how  you  have  ever  followed  my  life  !  ' 

*  Well  !  the  time  may  yet  come  when  I  may  be  wanted,  wild 

as  the  thought  seems  of  such  an  omnipotent  life  as  y<"ars.    Pass 
less  you  would  have  your  host  digquifted  by 


onward,  unless  you  would  have  your  host  digquifted  by  your 
absence.' 

'  Would  he  care  if  I  were  dead  in  that  river  ?  ' 

The  murmur  was  bitter  and  doubting.  It  betrayed  the  one 
victory  on  which  she  alone  was  uncertain  ;  the  one  desire  that 
alone  was  ungranted  to  her  ;  the  one  doubt  of  her  own  power 
that  alone  had  ever  humiliated  her. 

He  gave  a  short  sharp  sigh.     It  had  told  him  all. 

*  You  still  desire  his  love  ?  '  The  words  were  almost  savage 
in  their  vehemence. 

She  was  silent  ;  she  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  through 
that  ever  it  should  have  betrayed  her  thus. 

He  let  her  pass  on  ;  and  she  went  swiftly,  with  passionate 
movement,  through  the  darkness  of  the  forest-lands. 

When  the  lights  which  illumined  the  terraces  glistened  in 
view  he  gained  her  side  with  a  few  rapid  steps. 

'  You  are  in  safety  ;  yonder  is  your  entrance.  The  heart  of 
your  childhood  has  awakened  in  you  to-night  ;  keep  it  waking 
or  its  next  sleep  will  be  death.  And  if  in  your  cruel  caprices 
you  set  your  soul  on  the  man  who  lives  yonder,  remember  that 
a  lie  is  accurst  in  his  sight,  and  that  he  has  once  suffered  be- 
trayal. I  forbid  you  to  play  with  his  peace,  or  to  trifle  with 
his  honour.' 

1  You  forbid  me  !  '  Even  in  that  moment,  as  she  faced  him 
in  the  moonlight,  the  chief  emotion  in  her  was  her  arrogant 
pride,  that  defied  all  dictation  and  authority. 

<Yes-I.' 

His  eyes  met  hers  with  a  look  in  them  that  compelled  and 
awed  her,  as  a  master's  look  his  dog  —  a  look  which  made  her 
subject  to  him. 

Without  another  word  he  turned  away.  She  went  onward, 
confused,  breathless,  vaguely  afraid,  filled  with  tumultuous 
emotions. 

The  lesser  terror  of  her  own  discovery  died  away  in  her.  It 
was  eclipsed  by  a  greater  :  the  terror  lest  that  vast  granite 
mass  of  reckless  and  merciless  ingratitude  that  she  had  piled 
higher  and  higher  with  every  year  of  her  life,  till  it  had  shut 
out  the  holy  light  of  heaven,  should  one  day  fall  and  crush  her. 

She  gained  the  terrace  with  swift  trembling  steps,  passed 
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through  the  entrance-door  unobserved,  and  glided  up  the  stair- 
case leading  to  her  apartments  without  detection.  This  portion 
of  the  building  was  forsaken  ;  but  through  its  casements  on  the 
farther  side,  which  looked  out  away  to  the  great  south  court 
flfnoining  the  stables,  she  saw  the  forms  of  men  and  horses 
moving  to  and  fro  by  torchlight.  She  divined  the  truth — that 
they  had  missed,  and  were  about  to  search  for  her. 

There  were  none  of  her  own  attendants  in  her  chambers. 
She  was  thankful  for  an  absence  that  best  befriended  her.  She 
went  first  to  her  mirrors,  to  see  how  her  face  betrayed  her. 
All  her  colour  was  gone,  and  her  eyelids  were  swollen  with 
tears ;  but  she  was  one  of  the  few  women  in  whom  emotion  in- 
creases, because  it  chastens  and  softens,  beauty.  She  bathed 
her  face  in  water,  coiled  up  her  hair  which  had  fallen,  dropped 
down  on  to  a  couch  in  all  her  accustomed  grace  and  indolence 
of  repose,  and  rang  for  her  women,  who,  entering  hurriedly, 
could  ill  conceal  their  amaze  at  sight  of  her,  and  recounted 
breathlessly  that  her  host,  on  missing  her  from  the  drawing- 
rooms,  had  found  that  no  one  had  seen  her  for  several  hours  ; 
had  then  become  alarmed  as  night  had  fallen ;  and  was  at  that 
moment  about  to  start  in  quest  of  her  with  his  horsemen. 

She  sent  him  a  message  of  graceful  thanks,  adding  that  she 
had  wandered  somewhat  too  far  in  the  forest  and  been  belated. 
That  was  all. 

Then,  with  haste,  yet  especial  care,  she  arrayed  herself  in  her 
uttermost  brilliancy — in  a  misty  cloud  of  black  and  silver,  with 
sapphires  gleaming  here  and  there,  and  a  knot  of  passion-flowers 
in  her  bosom.  The  slight  exhaustion  and  loss  of  bloom  from 
her  loveliness  only  added  to  its  charm.  She  looked,  and  was 
reassured  that  none  could  trace  any  touch  of  sorrow  or  of 
apprehension  on  her. 

'  He  feared  once  that  I  should  be  an  actress  like  the  woman 
Coriolis.  Ah,  heaven !  what  else  am  I  now  ? '  she  thought  as 
she  turned  from  the  mirrors. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-rooms,  none  of  the  many  per- 
sonages then  gathered  at  Villiers  looked  deeper  than  the  surface 
of  her  words,  or  supposed  that  there  had  been  any  other  cause 
for  her  absence  than  this  which  she  alleged — that  she  had 
strolled  far  in  the  forest  and  been  benighted.  None — save  her 
host,  who,  as  he  welcomed  her  safety,  and  apologised  for  his 
own  needless  anxieties,  regarded  her  with  a  look  she  could  ill 
meet,  and  recalled  that  letter  which  had  come  to  her  in  the 
rose-gardens. 

Yet  the  terror  of  that  past  hour,  when  he  had  been  haunted 
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by  the  thoughts  of  countless  accidents  that  might  have  chanced 
to  lier,  had  told  him,  in  the  sharp  eloquence  of  anguish,  that 
his  life  were  valueless  without  this  woman. 

Although  he  studied  her  keenly,  he  could  see  no  trace  of 
emotion,  no  sign  of  abstraction  in  her  through  the  hours  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  in  the  bijou  theatre,  to  which,  to  do  her 
pleasure,  he  had  summoned  a  choice  stage-troupe  of  Paris. 
She  was  slightly  more  languid,  and  had  little  of  her  accustomed 
wit — that  was  all. 

He  could  not  tell  that  all  she  saw  throughout  that  evening 
was  a  little  low  bed  in  a  small  dark  chamber,  and  an  old,  storm- 
beaten,  patient,  heroic  face,  with  the  stillness  and  the  grandeur 
of  death  set  on  it. 

He  longed  to  question  her :  but  the  delicacy  of  his  high 
breeding  and  his  courtesy  as  a  host  both  sealed  his  lips. 

*  I  grow  a  madman,'  he  told  himself.     *  Mystery !     What 
mystery  could  there  be  in  the  life  of  a  woman  young,  proud, 
eminent  as  she  is  ?     I  dream  ;  and  because  the  strongest  love 
of  my  youth  betrayed  me  my  dreams  are  only  suspicions  ! ' 

And  suspicion  was  a  foul  and  a  craven  thing  in  his  sight — a 
spy  that  could  have  no  lodgment  in  the  frank,  just,  high  thoughts 
of  a  gentleman. 

As  he  mused  thus,  he  was  standing,  after  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, alone  in  the  embrasure  of  a*  picture-cabinet  that  led 
out  on  to  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase.  He  had  drawn  the 
curtain  back,  and  was  gazing  on  to  the  moonlit  terrace  and  the 
oak  forests  below  without  thinking  of  what  he  beheld.  He 
started  as  he  heard  the  sweep  of  a  woman's  robes  near  him, 
and  saw  the  object  of  his  thoughts  crossing  the  little  chamber. 
She  paused  with  a  certain  hesitation ;  she  had  been  ignorant  of 
his  presence  there ;  she  was  leaving  the  reception-rooms  to 
seek  her  own  apartments.  She  was  worn  out  with  the  self- 
command  she  had  attained ;  and  both  fatigue  and  sadness  were 
visible  on  her  face  as  she  passed  through  deeming  herself  in 
solitude. 

On  a  sudden  impulse  she  approached  him. 

*  I  have  not  thanked  you,  I  fear,  for  your  concern  for  my 
safety  to-night,'  she  said  hurriedly.     '  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
reasons  I  gave  for  my  absence  were  only  partially  true.     The 
fall  of  evening  overtook  me,  indeed,  in  your  forests ;  but  it  was 
no  accident  by  which  I  was  delayed.' 

His  eyes  lightened  with  surprised  pleasure. 
'  Any  confidence  you  may  place  in  me  will  be  cherished  and 
uacred,  you  are  sure ;  but  do  not  deem  yourself  called  on*  to 
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give  it  simply  because  I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  your 
host.' 

For  the  moment  a  desire  came  over  her  to  tell  him  the  whole 
unwarped  and  unvarnished  truth ;  but  the  desire  was  not 
strong  enough  to  conquer  the  false  pride  within  her,  and  the 
terror  she  felt  of  being  lowered  and  humiliated  in  his  sight. 

She  hastened  with  all  her  most  graceful  arts  of  speech  to 
thank  him  ;  to  assure  him  that  this  was  but  a  slight  matter ; 
she  did  not  wish  it  spoken  of  lest  she  should  be  wearied  with 
inquiries.  She  had  heard  in  the  latter  half  of  the  day  that  a 
noble  old  woman — a  peasant  who  had  nursed  her  in  her  infancy 
— was  lying  in  the  extremities  of  death  in  a  cottage  by  the 
river-side,  and  was  praying  earnestly  and  piteously  to  see 
her  once  again.  She  could  not  refuse  such  a  request;  she  had 
gone  thither  by  herself,  preferring  not  to  make  her  errand 
known.  She  had  been  unaware  that  her  absence  would  be  of 
such  duration. 

So  the  delicate  polished  semi-falsehoods  ran,  with  soft  suc- 
cessful fluency.  But  while  she  uttered  them  she  was  degraded 
in  her  own  eyes.  She  told  him  no  lie,  indeed ;  yet  none  the 
less  did  she  deceive  him. 

Keen  of  vision  though  he  was,  and  difficult  to  content  in 
aught  that  savoured  of  evasion  or  challenged  the  acuteness  of 
his  judgment,  he  was  thrown  off"  his  guard  by  the  joy  he  felt 
at  finding  so  much  pity  in  the  woman  he  had  dreaded  as  an  un- 
scrupulous, heartless,  and  self-absorbed  coquette.  It  seemed 
nothing  strange  to  him  that  so  sudden  memory  and  compassion 
had  moved  her,  and  sent  her  forth  on  an  imweigbed  impulse  ; 
for  he  had  seen  the  sympathy  and  the  agitation  with  which  she 
had  watched  the  perils  of  human  life  in  the  stone-yard.  And 
he  accepted,  unanalysed  and  unquestioned,  a  narrative  which  at 
another  hour,  and  from  other  lips,  he  would  have  deemed 
strange,  involved,  and  insufficient. 

1 1  honour  you  for  your  noble  charity  and  for  your  gentleness 
•)f  heart,'  he  murmured.  '  If  you  have  that  divine  pity  in  you, 
*hy  will  you  stifle  it  so  often,  and — ' 

*  Hush,  hush  I '  she  interrupted  him  passionately.  *  Do  not 
jou  praise  me.  "  Noble  charity  " — mine  !  If  you  only  knew 
the  selfishness,  the  cruelty,  the  baseness  of  my  life  !  "When  I 
have  a  touch  of  holier  feeling,  of  higher  thought  in  me,  it 
comes  too  late — as  it  came  too  late  to-night.' 

'Too  late P' 

'  Yes  ;  she  was  dead.  My  words  fell  on  ears  for  ever  deaf 
to  the  voices  of  earth.  I  reproach  myself  more  than  I  could, 
ever  tell  you.' 
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1  How  was  it  fault  of  yours  ?  You  knew  that  this  old  creature 
lived  oil  this  country  side  ?  ' 

*  Yes ;  I  knew ;  and  I  had  promised  so  often,  through  so 
many  years,  to  go  and  let  her  look  upon  my  face  once  more, 
and  yet  I  never  went.  I  let  summer  and  winter  glide  away 
again  and  again  and  again,  and  I  never  remembered  that  time 
brings  death  to  the  old.  I  had  leisure  for  all  the  pomps,  and 
the  pleasures,  and  the  frivolities,  and  the  caprices  of  my  life  ; 
but  I  never  had  leisure  for  this  one  simple  duty.  And  when 
I  reached  her  side  she  was  dead  ! ' 

The  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes  afresh;  her  lips  quivered. 
This  was  real  and  sincere  and  unstudied.  On  this  she  could 
utter  the  truth  to  him. 

His  thoughts  were  not  with  the  obscure  lost  life  of  which 
she  spoke,  but  with  this  exquisite,  wayward,  changeful, 
imperious,  incomprehensible  woman,  whose  moods  varied  like 
the  sun  and  shade  of  a  spring  day,  and  whose  tenderness  and 
remorse  were  as  passionate  as  her  vanity  and  her  egotism  were 
cold.  Fear  and  doubt,  suspicion  and  wisdom,  all  faded  away 
in  him  as  though  they  had  never  been ;  he  only  remembered 
that  she  beguiled  him  as  no  temptress  had  done  since  the  days 
of  his  youth. 

1  If  you  have  so  much  pity  for  the  dead,  who  cherished  you 
in  your  infancy,  have  you  no  pity  for  the  living,  who  worship 
you  in  your  womanhood  ?  *  he  said  suddenly,  with  a  sound  in 
his  voice  that  she  had  never  heard,  a  look  on  his  face  that  she 
had  never  seen,  as  the  white  moonlight  fell  about  them  where 
they  stood  by  the  opened  casement. 

c  It  is  the  common  reproach  against  me  that  I  have  had  too 
little,'  she  murmured  in  answer. 

'A  reproach  you  deserve  only  too  well.  But — but — will 
you  find  mercy  at  last  ?  Passion  has  no  place  on  my  lips ;  it 
betrayed  me  in  my  youth ;  it  has  not  fitness  in  my  present 
years.  And  yet  you  have  won  my  secret  from  me  to-night ; 
you  must  hear  what  I  thought  never  to  tell ;  you  must  know — 
that  I  am  mad  enough  to  love  you.' 

He  spoke  almost  without  hope ;  he  spoke  to  a  coquette  who 
had  never  spared,  to  a  sovereign  who  had  never  stooped,  to  a 
woman  who  had  never  pitied.  Yet,  as  she  listened,  her  face 
changed  with  a  marvellous  light  and  flush  and  tenderness  that 
no  eyes  had  ever  beheld  on  it.  She  was  silent ;  but  she  raised 
her  head  and  turned  and  looked  at  him — one  look  only  ;  still 
by  it  he  was  answered. 

And  as  her  proud  head  drooped  down  upon  his  breast,  and 
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his  lips  sought  hers  to  find  there  all  the  lost  joys  of  his  dead 
youth,  he  i'elt  her  whole  frame  thrill  iu  his  embrace,  and  heard 
her  broken  words  : 

'  I  am  not  worthy  of  you  !  I  am  not  worthy  I  * 
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'IMPERIL  his  peace,  trifle  with  his  honour.  Ah,  heaven, 
there  will  bo  no  need  to  forbid  me  that ! '  she  thought  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber  an  hour  later,  while  the  touch  of  his 
first  kisses  seemed  still  to  linger  on  her  lips,  and  the  fervour 
of  passion  seemed  still  to  gaze  on  her  from  the  eyes  which  she 
had  thought  would  never  soften  in  their  regard. 

A  joy  had  come  to  her  beside  which  all  the  joys  of  her 
victorious  years  looked  faint  of  hue  and  poor  of  treasure. 
Erorn  its  long  opium-sleep  of  deep-drugged  vanity  her  soul 
had  stirred  at  last ;  and  the  love  which  she  had  so  long  derided 
and  disdained  had  awakened  in  her  for  one  who  alone,  amid 
throngs  of  crowding  flatterers,  had  neglected,  condemned,  and 
distrusted  her. 

She  loved  him  with  a  vivid  force,  a  reverent  humility,  an 
impassioned  tenderness  that  a  year  earlier  she  would  have 
mocked  at  as  lowest  weakness,  wildest  madness.  She  loved 
him  with  a  love  that  set  its  heel  upon  her  pride,  and  bent 
her  strength  beneath  it.  She  loved  him ;  and  this  one  missing 
jewel  from  her  triple  diadem  of  youth  and  power  and  loveliness 
was  found,  and  added  to  her  crown. 

Love  had  had  cruel  usage  at  her  hands.  It  had  watched 
over  her  from  the  hour  when  her  young  eyes  had  opened  at 
the  music  of  the  Straduarius  to  gaze  at  the  purple  butterflies 
dancing  in  the  sun ;  it  had  been  lavish  of  every  richest  thing 
to  her,  and  had  waited  upon  her  with  a  slave's  submission  ;  its 
chaplets  were  wound  on  her  brows ;  its  blossoms  strewed  her 
path ;  its  wings  had  lifted  her  up  to  loftiest  heights ;  and  its 
smile  had  ever  shed  sunlight  upon  her.  But  she  in  answer 
had  only  cast  to  it  some  gay  scorn,  some  light  irony,  some 
child's  cruelty,  some  woman's  contempt. 

Yet  even  now  it  was  not  weary  ;  it  was  not  driven  away  ;  it 
brought  to  her  the  latest  and  the  holiest  of  all  its  countless 
gifts;  it  nestled  in  her  bosom  like  a  dove  that  bears  glad 
tidings  j  it  changed  even  the  pangs  of  remorse  into  the  throbs 
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of  joy.  Love  had  been  forsaken  by  her  in  a  thousand  careless 
seasons  ;  yet  it  remained  with  her,  and  was  faithful  ever. 

Even  from  this  death-hour,  when  the  sin  of  her  ingratitude 
had  dealt  its  deadliest  stroke,  there  had  sprung,  through  Love, 
the  fullest  sweetness  that  her  life  had  known ;  and  a  vague 
fear  came  on  her  of  this  giver  so  prodigal,  of  this  slave  so 
patient,  of  this  friend  so  constant  and  unwearied. 

1  O  God ! '  she  murmured  in  her  solitude,  '  I  have  been  so 
base,  so  faithless,  so  guilty  to  all  love.  If  his,  the  only  love  I 
treasure,  should  take  its  vengeance  and  forsake  me ! ' 

She  had  cast  one  great  life  away  from  her  as  idly  as  a  child 
casts  balls  of  cowslips  on  the  air;  as  selfishly  as  a  falconer 
casts  hawks  down  a  south  wind ;  as  cruelly  as  a  murderer  casts 
dead  limbs  upon  the  sea.  Was  it  just  that  another  should 
become  hers  also  ? 

Was  no  retribution  near  ?  Its  terror  seemed  to  touch  her, 
and  daunt  her  strength,  and  wither  her  pride,  and  freeze  her 
new-born  joy  with  its  breath  of  ice,  where  she  stood  in  her 
loneliness,  and  gazed  at  that  beauty  of  her  face  and  form  which 
had  so  late  been  to  her  all  she  heeded  upon  earth,  yet  which 
now  would  have  grown  worthless  and  without  radiance  in  her 
eight  unless  fair  in  his  eyes  and  given  to  his  arms. 

For  the  voice  of  conscience  spoke  in  her,  and  questioned 
ceaselessly : 

'  Will  you  go  to  his  heart  with  a  shame  concealed  ?  Will 
you  lift  your  lips  for  his  kiss,  with  a  lie  hovering  on  them  ? 
Will  you  answer  his  faith  with  your  falsehood  ? ' 

A  day  since,  an  hour  since,  she  had  said  to  herself  that  he 
should  never  know ;  that  though  she  should  heap  lie  on  lie 
upon  her  head  the  truth  should  be  concealed  from  him  and 
from  the  world.  An  hour  ago  her  pride  had  been  holier  to 
her,  her  eminence  dearer  to  her,  than  any  other  thing. 

But  with  the  touch  of  his  lips,  with  the  possession  of  his 
love,  all  that  was  still  noble  in  her  nature  had  sprung  to  life 
once  more.'  Now  that  she  knew  his  peace  and  honour  and 
future  all  were  hers,  she  knew  that  she  might  with  less  base- 
ness strike  a  knife  into  his  heart  than  be  his  wife  with  one 
treachery  between  them. 

She  knew  that  to  take  his  love  leaving  him  in  blindness  was 
treacherous  as  any  assassin's  thrust.  She  knew  that  by  reason 
of  that  very  guilt  which  had  deceived  him  in  his  youth  to 
deceive  him  afresh  was  the  foulest  cowardice  that  ever  stained 
a  woman's  life.  Better,  she  knew,  be  for  ever  severed  from 
him  than  glide  into  his  life  through  the  channels  of  falsehood ; 

2  I 
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than  live  in  union  with  him  with  ono  act  in  her  past  untold; 
than  sleep  in  his  bosom  with  a  single  secret  to  haunt  the  hours 
of  tho  night.  Better  to  summon  nil  the  world  about  her  and 
fling  her  story  to  the  winds,  and  stand  before  him  without 
pride,  without  power,  without  any  single  tiling  of  greatness,  or 
of  dignity,  or  of  possession  left,  but  able  to  look  into  his  eyea 
without  one  fear  of  what  they  should  there  read  ;  able  to  say 
to  him  in  honesty  and  strength,  *  There  is  no  lie  on  the  lips 
that  you  kiss ;  there  is  no  secret  in  the  life  that  you  make  one 
with  your  own.1 

Her  heart  and  her  conscience  had  been  startled  from  their 
long  sleep  that  night.  She  was  awakened  from  the  deep  dreams 
of  that  supreme  selfishness  which  had  drugged  her  like  an 
opiate ;  the  courage,  the  truthfulness,  the  spirit  of  her  child- 
hood were  once  more  yoused. 

*  What  is  it  I  do  ?  '  she  thought  in  horror.  '  Win  love  and 
trust  and  honour  on  a  lie  ! ' 

She  knew  that  it  was  possible — nay,  likely — that,  knowing 
all,  he  would  put  her  from  his  life  for  ever.  She  knew  the 
pride  of  birth  that  was  in  him  ;  the  patrician  contempt  that 
shone  forth  so  often  in  his  slightest  words  ;  the  intense  dread 
of  any  shadow  of  dishonour  that  the  early  infidelity  of  his  wife 
had  left  perpetually  on  him.  She  knew  that,  with  all  the 
passion  he  bore  her,  he  loved  his  honour  and  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  his  name  far  more ;  she  knew  that  if  she  told  him 
the  bare  bitter  truth  it  was  well-nigh  a  surety  that  she  would 
never  look  upon  his  face  again  ;  and  this  not  alone  from  the 
mere  impulses  of  pride,  but  from  the  doubt  in  his  soul  which 
would  say,  '  Faithless  in  her  childhood,  and  a  falsehood  to  the 
world,  what  warrant  have  I  that  she  will  be  truer  and  more 
loyal  to  me  ? ' 

And  yet  all  that  ever  had  been  nobler  in  her  was  aroused 
and  in  tumult  that  night.  The  dead  face  of  the  woman  whom 
she  had  deserted,  the  burning  rebukes  of  the  man  she  had 
abandoned,  had  withered  up  the  vanities  ond  arrogancies  of  her 
life ;  and  beneath  them  the  living  heart  beat  still — beat  faster 
and  more  loudly  because  it  throbbed  in  pain. 

She  gazed  at  her  own  loveliness  witli  the  old  rapt  worship 
of  it  still  in  her  regard. 

1 1  shall  give  him  all  this,'  she  thought,  while  a  hot  flush  stole 
over  her  face ;  *  it  is  enough.' 

But  in  her  conscience  she  knew  that  this  beauty  would  be 
the  most  cruel,  the  most  fatal  gift  that  ever  woman's  beauty 
was  to  man,  unless  with  it  she  gave  also — truth. 
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There  stole  on  her  the  memory  of  a  day — long,  very  long, 
ago — when  one,  against  whom  her  past  had  been  an  endless 
sin,  had  murmured  to  her  in  the  words  of  his  farewell,  '  Let 
my  memory  stand  between  thee  and  thy  temptations,  so  shall 
I  have  no  gift  to  give  thee.' 

And  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  wept  in  an  agony  of  grief, 
and  prayed  in  passionate,  inarticulate,  wild  prayer,  *  O,  God, 
make  me  for  one  hour  worthy  of  the  mighty  love  that  I  for- 
sook!' 

When  she  arose,  her  face  had  a  weary,  hopeless,  rigid  look, 
as  of  one  who  has  striven  and  conquered  indeed,  but  with  such 
strife  and  such  conquest  as  leave  the  victor  broken,  exhausted, 
well-nigh  slain. 

'  He  shall  know  all,'  she  muttered  through  her  colourless 
lips.  She  turned,  and  moved  through  the  loneliness  of  her 
chambers,  and  passed  out  in  the  deserted  corridor. 

The  great  building  was  silent ;  she  knew  that  he  was  alone 
in  his  library,  since,  when  they  had  parted,  he  had  spoken  of 
letters  of  import  that  would  occupy  him  until  daybreak.  She 
went  to  seek  him  that  night,  that  hour,  dreading  her  own 
weakness  of  shame  and  of  self-pity,  dreading  lest  her  strength 
should  fail,  and  this  martyrdom  pass  from  her. 

The  two  white  lines  of  marble  stairs  ran  parallel  with  each 
other,  severed  by  the  vastness  of  the  hall  below.  All  the  lights 
still  burned  and  glittered  on  them.  As  she  stood  on  the  head 
of  one,  up  the  ascent  of  the  other  there  came  a  swift,  silent 
step,  like  the  light  tread  of  a  greyhound. 

She  glanced  across,  the  stranger  glanced  at  her.  It  was  but 
one  instant  that  their  eyes  met.  He  passed  onward,  with  his 
eyelids  lowered,  and  his  swift  step  unchanged.  She  stood  as 
though  rooted  to  the  ground,  her  whole  frame  shivering  like 
that  of  an  antelope  which  sees  the  panther  afar  off. 

*  Charirellon !  Are  you  coming  ?  '  cried  a  laughing  voice 
from  above. 

'  I  am  coming  !  '  answered  the  stranger  as  a  young  man  ans- 
wers a  young  comrade. 

She  turned  and  crept  back  into  her  chamber  like  a  creature 
numb  with  cold,  and  cast  herself  across  her  couch,  and  lay  there 
in  a  stupor. 

What  avail  to  take  confidence  to  him  now  ? 

Truth  now  could  look  but  fear. 

When  her  women,  awhile  later,  entered  her  apartments,  they 
found  her  cold  and  stupified,  the  passion-flowers  crushed  upon 
her  hair,  her  bosom  cut  with  the  sapphires'  sharp  facets  ;  and 
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when  consciousness  revived  HI  her  under  their  terrified  efforts, 
they  heard  her  murmur : 

*  My  sin  has  come  home  to  me !     It  is  just,  it  is  just !  * 


CHAFTEE  LXI3I. 

MIDWAY  between  the  park  and  the  dairies  there  was  a  cluster 
of  acacias,  now  in  blossom,  and  luxuriant  as  they  only  are  south 
of  the  Loire.  They  parted  two  water-threaded  meadows,  and 
formed  a  thicket  of  foliage  and  blossom. 

Under  their  boughs  stood  Annette  Veuillot,  with  one  hand 
on  her  hip,  and  the  other  balancing  on  her  head  the  milk-pail 
that  served  to  disguise  her  errand.  Beside  her  stood  the  man 
whose  feminine  and  languid  grace  had  been  so  fair  in  her  eyes, 
because  of  its  utter  unlikeness  to  her  own  coarse,  robust,  wea- 
ther-beaten strength  and  ugliness.  Her  mouth  laughed  wide, 
her  tawny  skin  was  flushed  with  eagerness,  her  breast  heaved 
against  her  leathern  bodice. 

'  It  was  not  madness  in  me,  then,'  she  muttered  exultantly. 
1  Why  were  you  so  loth  to  believe  ?  ' 

*  I  was  not  loth/  answered  her  companion,  unable,  through 
the  bond  between  them,  to  resent  her  familiarity.     '  I  was  in- 
credulous, indeed.      The    Duchesse  de  Lira — I   have   heard 
through  so  many  seasons  of  her  beauty,  her  fame,  her  extrava- 
gance.    I  could  not  credit  that  a  creature  so  proud  and  power- 
ful could  be — ' 

*  That  bohemian's  brat !  *  said  the  woman,  with  ferocious 
glee.     '  But  she  is,  she  is,  I  will  wager  ;  whatever  millions  of 
lies  they  may  have  told  to  screen  her.    Tou  saw  her  well,  my 
lord?' 

'  Twice.  Once — as  long  as  I  chose  to  look — from  the  mu- 
flicians*  gallery,  before  any  knew  of  my  arrival ;  and  again  on 
the  staircase.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt,  though  heaven! 
— who  could  have  believed  in  such  a  change ! ' 

'  Eine  feathers  make  fine  birds  !  I  knew  her  at  a  glance. 
Women  never  forget.  Would  you  have  known  her,  my  lord, 
if  I  had  not  put  this  thing  in  your  thoughts  ?  ' 

*  No  ;  I  doubt  if  I  should.     I  should  have  been  perplexed 
with  some  resemblance,  but  no  more.     The  child  was  lovely, 
but  the  woman  is  magnificent  as  a  goddess.' 

There  was  a  fervid  longing  in  his  tone  that  caught  her  eai 
that  told  her  with  what  quickness  the  died- out  fancy  for  the 
child  would  revive  in  passion  for  the  woman. 
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'  Will  ahe  wed  with  your  father  ?  '  she  asked  savagely. 

He  broke  a  cluster  of  blossoms  off  the  acacia  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience. 

'  He  says  so.  I  had  speech  with  him  late  last  night  con- 
cerning a  question  of  some  property,  which  he  supposes  is  the 
object  of  my  visit.  I  saw  a  change  in  him — there  is  a  look  in 
his  eyes  which  is  new  there.  I  made  allusion  to  his  marriage 
as  a  rumour  that  I  had  heard.  I  asked  if  it  were  a  true  one. 
He  answered,  very  briefly,  that  it  was.  No  more  words  passed 
between  us.  I  let  him  see  that  I  was  surprised  and  ill  pleased, 
that  was  all ;  and  to  this  he  was  indifferent.  Now,  you  have 
no  proof  to  give  me  that  this  persuasion  of  yours  is  a  certainty  ?  ' 

1  None,'  she  said  sullenly.  '  But  if  you  are  not  answered, 
name  old  Virelois  to  her  as  I  did  ;  you  will  see  then.' 

'  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Myself,  I  have  no  doubt.  But 
on  anything  less  than  some  actual  proof,  I  cannot  say  to  the 
Duchesse  de  Lira,  to  the  betrothed  wife  of  Estmere,  "  You  are 
a  foundling  and  a  bastard ;  you  are  an  imposture  on  the  world 
you  rule ;  you  are  the  little  fool  that  once  took  my  jewels  and 
toys,  and  was  tempted,  for  my  sake,  to  the  house  of  Coriolis." 
I  cannot  say  this  to  her  on  mere  conjecture,  mere  supposition.1 

She  understood,  and  stood  thinking  awhile ;  her  strong  teeth 
gnawing  her  nether  lip.  Then  suddenly  a  dull,  cruel  gleam 
shot  over  her  face. 

'  See  here  ;  there  is  one  of  her  men  who  came  down  to  Vil- 
Hers  with  her,  who  has  got  into  love  with  little  Laure  at  my 
dairy.  He  is  always  there  ;  after  no  good,  but  I  let  him  come ; 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  her  so.  And  he  told  me  one  thing. 
There  is  a  steward  very  bitter  against  her  because  she  dismissed 
him,  an  old  man  who  lives  now  with  his  son-in-law,  Lobesq, 
the  jeweller,  in  Paris.  He  might  tell  you  somewhat  ?  It  is 
possible,  my  lord.  I  know  Laure's  lover  said  once  that  he  be- 
lieved the  old  man  would  hurt  his  mistress  if  he  could,  though 
he  did  not  see  what  means  he  ever  would  be  able  to  find.' 

He  heard  her  thoughtfully. 

'  Lobesq  ?  I  have  had  dealings  with  him.  I  can  learn  this 
with  ease.  You  are  a  wise  woman,  Veuillot.  You  see — since 
the  honour  of  my  house  will  be  involved  in  both  the  past  and 
future  of  this  dainty  Duchess  whom  my  father  loves — it  is 
needful,  as  it  would  not  otherwise  be,  that  I  should  reach  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  of  her  history.' 

She  laughed  grimly,  with  a  sardonic  appreciation  of  the 
sophistry  in  which  he  veiled  his  own  vengeance  in  solicitude  for 
the  dignity  of  his  race. 
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'No  doubt,  my  lord/  she  said  curtly.  '  As  for  me— I  am  a 
woman — I  want  only  to  taste  a  drop  of  revenge  for  the  pretty 
fashion  in  which  that  bastard  called  us  once  a  set  of  sensol-.-i-s 
peasants  !  You  great  aristocrats  are  careful  of  honour,  of 
course;  a  little  vengeance  does  for  us  !  And  what  is  it  you 
will  do  now  ? ' 

'  I  will  go  to  Paris.  I  must  leave  my  regrets  and  apologies 
to  the  fair  Duchess  for  quitting  Villiers  so  hastily  ere  she  has 
risen,  and  without  presentation  to  her.' 

She  smiled  at  the  smile  on  his  lips. 

*  When  she  is  your  father's  wife  you  will  see  her  oftentimes 
enough  ;  you  will  be  so  welcome,  my  lord.' 

Low,  coarse,  debased  though  her  intelligence  was,  she  had 
the  shrewdness  which  took  her  straight  to  the  means  by  which 
she  would  most  surely  awaken  the  wOrst  instincts  in  this 
nature,  which  had  long  been  her  study. 

'  She  will  never  be  his  wife,'  he  made  answer,  with  a  sound 
in  his  voice  that  caused  her  fierce  heart  to  leap  with  joy. 

Then  he  slipped  a  roll  of  gold  pieces  into  her  palm  and  went 
his  ways  through  the  acacia-thicket.  She  looked  after  him  with 
a  hard,  strange  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  thrust  the  gold  into  her 
bosom.  In  her  own  brute  fashion  she  loved  this  delicate,  indo- 
lent, womanish  aristocrat,  though  she  loved  his  gold  still  more  ; 
and  her  heart  beat  with  great  dull  throbs  against  the  leather 
of  her  bodice.  A  sudden  fear  touched  her. 

'  Had  I  better  have  left  her  alone  ?  '  she  muttered.  '  He 
will  only  love  her  again ;  and — -who  can  tell  ? — he  will  have 
her  secret,  he  may  only  use  it  to  sever  her  from  his  father,  he 
may  wed  with  her  himself, — who  can  tell  ?  ' 

And  she  strode  out  from  the  acacia  shadows,  breaking  their 
blossoms  down  with  the  swing  of  her  great  arm,  and  went  across 
the  meadows  and  through  the  lowing  cattle  with  the  glow  of 
triumph  faded,  and  the  cloud  of  hatred  settled  on  her  face. 

*  Anyway,  I  have  the  gold,'  she  thought,  thrusting  her  hand 
into  her  bosom. 

She  did  not  notice,  in  a  little  shallow  runlet  of  water  that 
pierced  the  grass  by  the  acacias,  a  child  who  was  gathering  water- 
cresses,  and  who  hid  himself  among  the  reeds  and  bracken  as 
she  passed. 

1  Mother,  I  did  evil  to-day,'  said  a  lad  of  twelve,  with  soft,  shy, 
brown  eyes,  and  a  tender,  awed  face,  standing  beside  Ninette, 
who  was  busied  counting  the  young  apricots  on  her  garden- 
wall. 

She  turned  and  looked  gently  on  her  son. 
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1  Nay,  thy  crimes  cannot  be  very  dark,  my  Victor.  What  is 
this  thing  ?' 

'  I  did  a  shameful  thing,  ir  other.     I  was  a  spy  !' 

'  A  spy !'     She  echoed  the  word  in  horror,  thinking  in  ar 
instant  of  the  chevaliers  of  the  poniard,  of  whom  her  grandsir 
had  told  her  in  her  infancy. 

'Yes,'  murmured  the  lad,  'I  did  not  mean  it,  I  had  iu 
thought ;  but  I  could  not  help  listening.  I  heard  without  hear- 
ing,— you  know  ? — and  then  I  stayed  and  heard  more,  because 
I  wished.  It  was  very  shameful,  I  know.  But  what  they  said 
seemed  so  strange.' 

'  What  who  said  ?' 

'  Annette  Veuillot  and  the  young  lord.' 

His  mother's  face  darkened. 

1  The  young  lord  ?  Is  he  come  back  ?  It  was  his  carriage, 
then,  that  came  through  so  late ;  your  father  had  to  get  up  for 
it.  Veuillot,  she  was  never  a  good  woman.  But  what  can  she 
have  to  do  with  dainty  aristocrats  like  Chanrellon  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know,  rightly.  But  I  can  tell  you  every  word  I 
heard,  mother.' 

Ninette  hesitated—spurred  by  intense  inquisitive  desire,  with- 
held by  a  sturdy  sense  of  honour. 

'  It  seems  wrong  for  me  to  listen,'  she  said  at  length.  *  Yet 
children  should  keep  nothing  from  their  mothers.  Well,  tell 
me,  then ;  I  can  tell  Tricotrin  afterward.  He  always  knows 
what  is  best.' 

'  It  was  just  this/  pursued  the  boy  in  a  rapid  whisper.  *  You 
know  the  little  brook  that  runs  all  through  the  dairy  meadows  ? 
I  was  getting  water-cresses  in  it  at  sunrise  this  morning.  You 
know  that  great  cluster  of  acacia-trees  just  behind  the  dairy- 
houses  ?  They  are  so  thick  with  bloom  now,  they  would  hide 
a  hundred  men.  Well,  as  I  was  stooping  in  the  brook  after  the 
cress,  I  heard  Veuillot's  voice.  I  crept  nearer — the  rushes  and 
the  burdock  grew  so  thick  there  that  they  hid  me — and  I  saw 
her,  and  my  lord  Chanrellon  also.  They  were  talking,  and 
Veuillot  had  got  her  pail  on  her  head.  She  is  so  ugly,  mother, 
I  wonder  he  does  not  talk  instead  to  Laure?  Laure  is  so 
pretty — ' 

*  But  what  were  they  saying  ?'  asked  Ninette  impatiently, 
taking  a  slug  from  the  wall. 

'  Well,  all  this,'  answered  her  son  ;  and  he  told  what  he  had 
overheard,  confusedly  enough,  but  giving  it  all  the  weight  and 
emphasis  he  could  in  his  wonder. 

*  And  then  he  turned  away,7  ended  Victor  at  the  close  of  his 
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long  recital.  '  And  site  went  too — passing  me  quite  close  ;  and 
I  heard  her  mutter,  "  Anyway,  I  have  the  gold."  But  is  it  not 
strange  ?  What  could  it  mean  ?  Who  is  it  they  can  think  that 
splendid  duchess  is  ?' 

*  I  do  not  know,'  murmured  Ins  mother,  while  her  ruddy  face 
turned  pale.     She  did  not  know,  but  she  guessed. 

'  He  never  said  the  child  was  dead,'  she  thought  to  herself  as 
she  stripped  a  leaf  off,  so  that  a  young  apricot  might  get '  gilded,' 
as  the  people  call  it. 

Then  she  turned  and  laid  her  hand  on  her  son's  forehead. 

'  Victor,  promise  me  to  speak  of  this  to  no  living  soul ;  not 
even  to  your  sisters.' 

'  I  promise,  mother.' 

'  Eight/  she  said  simply.  *  I  fear  there  is  wickedness  afoot. 
That  Veuillot  was  never  a  good  woman.  In  the  evening  you 
get  me  the  mule  saddled,  and  I  will  go  see  Tricotrin.' 

But  when  in  the  evening  she  rode  the  mule  down  into  the 
little  hollow,  where  the  sign  of  the  Silver  Stag  swung  above  its 
hollyhocks  and  its  fruit-trees,  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  lamented, 
with  many  regretful  phrases,  that  his  beloved  guest  was  gone. 

'  Where  is  he  gone  ?'  asked  Ninette  anxiously. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Ah  !  who  ever  knows  where  Tricotrin  is  gone,  or  is  going  ? 
He  took  his  knapsack,  and  when  he  takes  his  knapsack  he  com- 
monly goes  for  good.     Besides,  you  know,'  he  pursued,  sinking 
his  voice  to  a  low  whisper,  and  glancing  around  as  though  his 
straight  tall  hollyhocks  were  officers  of  the  law,  '  you  know — 
they  say — the  students  are  up  again  in  Paris  ;  and  when  there 
is  anything  of  that  sort,  Tricotrin  is  sure  to  be  there  ready  for 
it.' 

Ninette  turned  the  head  of  her  inule  sadly  homeward,  think- 
ing  nothing  of  the  students  and  their  riots,  but  thinking  much 
of  her  foiled  purpose.  In  her  own  heart  she  was  certain  of 
what  the  drift  of  the  talk  that  her  boy  had  overheard  must 
have  been.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  the  Prince 
Faineant  had  taken  his  golden  gifts  under  the  beechen-tree ; 
and  she  felt  that  when  the  Waif  of  the  Loire  had  died  to  the 
peasantry,  she  had  been  translated  to  that  marvellous  sphere 
whereof  they  had  only  far-off  glimpses,  and  vague,  intangible! 
hazy  conceptions. 

1  Tricotrin  should  have  known,'  she  said  to  herself  over  and 
over  again  as  the  mule  paced  slowly  homeward,  nodding  his 
lazy  head,  and  shaking  his  belled  bridle,  and  stopping  to  graze 
at  his  pier: sure  on  the  wayside  grasses. 
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Once  she  thought  of  going  straight  up  to  the  great  house, 
and  begging  audience  of  the  one  whom  that  wickedness  of  the 
woman  Veuillot's  menaced,  and  telling  all  to  her  with  frank- 
ness and  without  fear.  But  she  did  not  dare. 

This  duchess  was  so  great  a  personage ;  she  had  no  surety 
of  her  own  suspicions  being  right,  they  were  mere  wild  con- 
jecture ;  she  had  but  the  word  of  her  son,  a  child  of  twelve, 
with  which  to  bear  up  her  statement.  And  moreover,  who 
could  tell  how  her  lord  would  resent  such  insults  to  his  guest, 
such  accusation  to  his  son  ? 

And  Ninette,  though  generous  and  honest  as  the  day,  and 
in  many  things  courageous,  was  a  true  woman.  She  thought 
of  her  husband's  employment,  of  her  children's  welfare,  of  her 
happy  home  in  the  little,  bright,  ivy-hung  lodge — she  could 
not  endanger  all  these. 

So  she  held  her  peace,  and  went  sadly  homeward  in  the  hot, 
late  evening  time.  In  the  porch  there  was  a  gay  group,  Vic- 
tor and  his  sisters,  and  little  E-aoul,  with  his  wondrous  cuiras- 
sier, and  Paulin,  who,  although  an  equerry,  deigned  to  be  not 
a  little  in  love  with  the  black-eyed  elder  daughter  of  the  lodge. 

The  girl  turned  to  her  mother  in  unaffected  concern. 

'  O,  mere,  that  beautiful  duchess  is  ill.' 

'111!' 

Ninette's  eyes  met  her  son's. 

'  Yes/  interposed  the  equerry.  '  Her  women  found  her  in 
a  swoon  last  night,  and  she  has  not  risen  to-day ;  though  she 
will  insist,  I  daresay,  on  going  to  Paris  for  that  fete  she  is  to 
give  to  the  princes.  The  physicians  speak  of  fever.  Made- 
moiselle Marie's  kind  little  heart  is  quite  distressed  for  Miladi.1 

'  Dost  thou  think  because  a  woman  is  a  duchess  she  must 
never  suffer,  Marie  ? '  said  Ninette  somewhat  roughly,  going 
within  to  lay  aside  her  great  cloak. 

'  There  is  evil  against  her,  mere  ?'  whispered  Victor. 

*  Yes,  I  fear  there  is  evil,'  said  his  mother  with  a  sigh, 
'And  I  could  not  see  Tricotrin!' 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

WHILE  Ninette  sought  for  him  at  the  tavern,  and  rode  her 
mule  back  in  sorrow  and  perplexity,  he  was  sitting  on  the  oak 
settle  within  the  porch  of  the  little  river-house  looking  out? 
down  the  reach  of  the  stream. 

All  things  were  still.     The  cat  slept,  curled  among  violet 
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roots ;  tlie  fowls  and  pigeons  were  gone  to  roost ;  the  swallows 
had  ceased  their  fluttering  and  murmuring  among  the  ivy ;  the 
little  Lorraine  girl  had  gone  to  her  own  people ;  the  dead  had 
been  borne  cut,  by  tender  reverent  hands,  through  the  green 
garden  ways,  and  down  the  water-steps,  and  into  the  waiting 
boat;  and  grand'mere  had  been  left  to  her  last  resting-place 
under  the  blossoming  acacias  of  the  vine-country  of  her  birth. 

In  the  deserted  house  there  was  no  sound ;  the  gathered 
roses  had  withered,  and  hung  their  heads  ;  the  clock  had  stop- 
ped, for  none  had  remembered  to  wind  its  works  ;  on  the  brick 
hearth  there  was  no  fire;  the  evening  shadows  stole  softly 
through  all  the  little  desolate  chambers.  On  a  chestnut-bough 
outside  the  door  even  Mistigri  was  silent,  and  very  quiet, 
watching  with  her  black  sad  eyes  the  flitting  of  the  bats  and 
owls. 

His  own  gaze  never  wandered  from  the  river,  which  was 
half  in  shadow,  half  in  light,  as  the  sun  went  down.  Hia 
thoughts  were  with  the  old  lost  years. 

Before  his  sight  there  hovered  the  gay  and  graceful  shapes 
of  a  child  at  play  among  the  tall  scarlet  bean-flowers ;  of  a 
child  swaying  on  the  lithe  earth-drooping  branch  of  a  beech- 
tree  ;  of  a  child  leaning  over  the  side  of  a  brown  boat,  and  dip- 
ping her  arms  down  into  the  water,  and  laughing  when  the  keel 
grated  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  singing — singing  ever  like  the 
birds  at  spring-time — from  early  dawn,  all  through  the  day, 
till  nightfall ;  of  a  child  with  the  glad  swift  voice  of  childhood 
and  the  dark  dreaming  gaze  of  a  woman,  and  all  the  fond,  fair, 
innocent  freedom  of  a  forest-creature  taught  human  love,  but 
knowing  naught  of  human  fear. 

The  time  had  been  when  he,  in  his  madness,  had  once 
dreamed  that  she,  like  the  young  forest-thing,  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  hand  that  had  fed  and  to  the  home  that  had  shel- 
tered her,  as  the  fawn  returns  affrighted  by  the  noise  of  the 
hunters,  and  by  the  bitterness  of  the  water-springs,  and  by 
the  gall  of  the  collar,  and  by  the  width  of  the  great  plains  in 
the  new  lands  of  its  wandering. 

But  he  had  been  in  error.  His  fawn  had  gone  where  the 
pastures  were  palace-gardens,  and  the  brooks  were  the  well- 
springs  of  pleasure,  and  the  thickets  bore  the  honey-laden  buds 
of  triumph,  and  the  gilded  collar  was  but  a  jewelled  bauble,  by 
the  chimes  of  whose  bells  she  could  lure  all  other  herds  to  follow 
her. 

And  he  sat  alone  in  the  little  house  by  the  river. 

The  sun  set ;  the  glow  faded  off  the  water ;  the  dreaming 
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hum  of  night-gnats  was  the  only  sound  on  the  air;  the  dews 
fell  thick  on  grass,  and  leaf}  and  blossom.  He  never  stirred 
he  never  took  his  gaze  from  off  the  gliding  current.  For  him 
the  hushed  night-air  was  filled  with  the  echoes  of  a  young 
voice  that  never  more  would  sound  through  that  familiar  place ; 
for  him  the  shadowy  solitude  was  haunted  by  the  vision  of  a 
young  face  that  never  more  would  smile  on  that  deserted 
home. 

And  thus  his  recompense  came  to  him ;  thus  her  debt  was 
paid,  in  that  common  wage  of  bitterness  and  suffering  whereby 
woman  often  requites  the  love  of  man,  and  fate  ever  requites 
the  life  that  follows  the  law  of  mercy  and  forgets  itself. 

A  step  sounded  on  the  rocky  landing-stair.  He  started,  and 
slowly  arose  ;  in  the  full  lustrous  moonlight  that  now  streamed 
over  land  and  stream  he  saw  the  one  for  whom  he  had  waited. 

He  motioned  his  hand  behind  him. 

'  Go  within,  G-ervase ;  all  is  yours.' 

The  young  peasant,  hardy,  sun-bronzed,  strong  as  an  ox  of 
the  field,  trembled  like  a  child. 

'  Ah  !  What  can  I  say  ? — how  can  I  thank  you  P  Such 
priceless  goodness — ' 

*  Chut !  Goodness  to  enable  a  man  to  marry !  I  never  heard 
that  before.  Were  it  goodness  to  give  you  a  knife  whereby 
you  could  cut  your  throat  ?  * 

Gervase  smiled  ;  but  his  mouth  quivered  with  strong  emo- 
tion, which,  save  for  his  nve-and-twenty  years  of  manhood, 
would  have  found  relief  in  tears. 

'  It  is  goodness  that  gives  heaven  upon  earth  ! '  he  murmured. 
*  You  know — all  her  youth  must  have  gone  by  ;  I  am  so  poor, 
and  she  is  only  a  little  servant-maiden ;  and  when  one  works 
so  hard,  so  hard,  the  eyes  get  dim,  and  the  hair  gets  gray,  and 
the  time  of  age  comes  so  soon  ! ' 

'  I  know !  And  you — you  think  there  is  naught  upon  earth 
like  that  little  servant-maiden !  Well,  so  best.  Let  it  last.' 

'  But  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?  ' 

'  Hush !  Think  you  not  that,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
lay  dying,  the  memory  of  that  Alpine  shepherd  whom  he  made 
happy  with  the  gift  of  a  meadow  and  a  homestead,  was  sweeter 
to  him  than  the  memories  of  all  his  victories  ?  Besides,  you 
will  pay  me  by  taking  heed  of  all  these  dumb  things,  all  the?' 
birds,  all  these  trees.' 

The  young  man  bent  before  him  with  tender  tremulous  rever- 
ence. 

'  They  shall  be  as  sacred  to  me  as  she  ! ' 
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1  That  is  enough !  And  now  go  within.  I  am  late,  and  must 
lose  no  more  time.' 

'  Is  it  true,  then  ?  '  the  peasant  asked  wistfully — '  true  that 
the  boulevards  have  risen  ?  ' 

'  No.  But  it  is  true  that  the  students  may  rise.  Eise — to 
be  massacred.  Go  within,  G-ervase — I  would  start  alone.' 

*  But,  if  there  be  massacres  ?  '   gasped  the  youth,  mistaking 
his  answer.     '  If  harm  come  to  you  ?     If  we  see  you  no  more  ?  * 

'  Pooh !  Do  you  not  remember  ? — I  am  the  "Wandering 
Jew  !  Well,  if  harm  do,  if  even  Ahasuerus  be  given  the  divine 
gift  of  death,  I  have  had  a  care  that  all  this  shall  be  for  thee 
and  thine.  Eor  you  are  gentle-natured  and  worthy  of  trust, 
Gervase.  And  when  I  die — if  I  die — make  my  grave  yonder, 
under  that  great  old  beech,  where  I  shall  hear  the  singing  of 
the  river  for  ever,  and  my  people  will  know  where  I  lie.' 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke ;  but  there  was  that  in  the  smile 
which  only  deepened  the  lingering  and  wistful  melancholy  of 
the  words. 

Gervase  glanced  up,  and  caught  the  look  upon  hia  face,  and 
trembled  with  a  vague  sense  of  near  calamity. 

*  Farewell,'  said  Tricotrin,  with  another  backward  gesture  of 
his  hand  toward  the  house. 

The  young  peasant  obeyed  it,  as  a  dog  obeys  a  sign.  He 
himself  went  down  by  the  stone  steps  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
entered  the  little  boat  which  waited  there  among  the  sand  and 
sedges.  He  paused,  with  the  oar  resting  on  the  bank,  and 
looked  long — as  men  look  on  what  they  leave  for  ever — at  the 
familiar  homely  place,  with  the  stars  of  the  midsummer-eve 
shining  above  its  ivy-covered  roof  and  on  its  ivy-shrouded  case- 
ments. 

He  looked  long :  then  let  his  oars  fall,  and  drifted  down  the 
stream. 

When  the  youth  stole  forth  under  the  cover  of  the  boughs, 
and  gazed  out  down  the  course  of  the  river,  the  little  boat  was 
far  away,  floating  darkly,  like  a  leaf  adrift,  upon  the  broad, 
white,  starlit  reach  of  the  river. 

He  was  gone — never  more  to  return  to  the  home  which  the 
Waif  once  had  shared  with  the  swallows. 


CHAPTEE  LXV. 

IN  the  dusky  hot  close  of  the  late  summer  day  in  which  he 
reached  Paris,  there  met  him  one  of  the  brethren  of  that  re- 
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ligious  community,  who  commonly  called  him  their  Alp-dog  of 
travail  and  trouvaille,  who  brought  them  so  many  well-nigh 
lost  lives,  found,  half  frozen,  under  the  snows  of  abject  poverty, 
or  in  the  crevasses  of  bottomless  crime.  Of  creeds  he  had  no 
love ;  of  priests  he  had  as  little;  but  he  knew  that  these  men 
were  of  pure  zeal,  of  sincere  faith,  and  of  a  charity  which 
laboured  unceasingly,  and  gave  its  ministrations  without 
boundaries  of  code  or  cadence.  He  honoured  them,  and  aided 
them,  and  they  loved  him  in  return,  and  felt  before  him  some- 
thing of  that  wonder  with  which  the  early  leaders  of  their 
church  saw  tu£  **irtues  of  their  own  evangel  surpassed  in  the 
pagan  Julian. 

In  the  sultry  angry  evening  the  monk  paused  to  greet  him. 

'  It  is  you,  Tricotrin  ?  '  he  said,  with  welcome  shining  in  his 
sad  sunken  eyes.  *  You  have  been  long  absent  ?  * 

'  Tes.  "Who  would  stay  beneath  tile  and  slate  in  this  wea- 
ther, if  he  could  have  the  roofing  of  green  leaves  and  pine- 
branches  ! ' 

*  Well,  there  is  ever  work  to  be  found  and  done  in  the  cities/ 
'  Doubtless  ;  but  there  ought  not  always  to  be  the  doing  of 

work  in  this  life  of  ours  ;  Nature  gave  us  beauty  and  pleasure : 
we  have  a  right  to  be  still  and  idle,  and  enjoy  the  twain  some- 
times. But  here  you  and  I  do  not  think  alike.  Tell  me,  how 
has  it  been  with  that  poor  wretch  I  brought  to  your  doors  after 
the  thieves'  burning? ' 

*  It  is  very  ill  with  him.     He  has  never  recovered ;  he  dies 
by  inches.     He  has  never  left  the  bed  on  which  we  first  laid 
him.     His  lower  limbs  are  dead ;  but  his  brain  is  clear  enough. 
He  talks  at  times  with  a  terrible  wit  and  irony.  He  must  some 
day  have  known  the  glittering  side  of  the  great  world's  vices. 
He  has  asked  often  for  you — not  by  name,  indeed,  but  for  the 
one  who  saved  him.  I  have  sought  for  you  often :  for  at  times 
he  is  hard  to  pacify,  because  we  do  not  take  you  to  his  side. 
We  have  sent  to  all  your  usual  haunts,  but  we  could  not  hear 
of  you.     You  will  come  and  see  him  now  ? ' 

Tricotrin  made  no  answer. 

*  He  cannot  live,'  the  monk  pursued.  '  A  few  days,  or  weeks 
At  uttermost,  will  close  his  life.     You  will  come  to  him  ?     It 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  somewhat  on  his  mind  that  he  desires 
to  impart.     You  will  come  ?  ' 

'  You  are  certain  he  cannot  survive  ?  ' 
'  Certain.     It  is  impossible.' 

Tricotrin  paused  some  moments,  silent  still ;  then  he  raised 
his  head 
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1  Yes,  I  will  come  to-morrow  afternoon.' 

Then  he  bade  the  brother  farewell,  and  went  on  bis  way, 
with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  dust  on  Hs  feet> 
and  the  monkey  on  his  wrisfc ;  but,  for  once,  with  no  song  on 
his  lips. 

On  the  morrow  he  kept  his  tryst. 

The  great  dark  frowning  pile  of  the  hospital  loomed  through 
the  gay  sunlight  of  a  lustrous  and  cloudless  day.  The  bell 
rang  dully  through  the  stillness  like  a  toll  for  a  passing  soul. 
The  small  postern  door  within  the  entrance-gates  slowly  un- 
closed. The  brethren  welcomed  him  with  few  terse  words,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  quaint,  noiseless,  cloistered  nook  where 
Paulus  Canaris  lay  dying— a  little  naked  cell,  looking  out  upon 
a  court  where  a  single  grape-vine,  thrusting  forth  green  leaves 
and  green  clusters,  alone  recalled  the  light  and  loveliness  of  the 
year's  rich  summer-time. 

The  Greek  was  stretched,  exhausted  and  with  his  lower 
limbs  paralysed ;  maimed  and  disfigured  still  from  the  flames, 
yet  killed  less  by  the  fire  than  by  the  vices  of  his  own  past. 
The  monk  went  to  him  and  said  a  few  words ;  then  left  the 
cell,  closing  the  heavy  door  behind  him.  The  gaze  of  Canaris 
fastened  with  a  great  amazement,  with  a  great  awe,  upon  the 
face  of  his  visitant.  All  his  emaciated  frame  trembled  like  a 
leaf. 

On  Tricotrin  the  sun  shone  full. 

'  Great  Heaven ! '  cried  the  Greek,  with  the  dews  standing 
on  his  brow.  '  Speak  to  me — speak  !  Are  you  a  liviug  man, 
or  only  the  wraith  of  the  dead  ? ' 

' 1  was  once  the  boy  whom  you  wronged,'  he  answered  simply. 
There  was  no  passion  in  his  voice,  only  an  unutterable  scorn — 
the  scorn  of  truth  and  of  courage  for  a  traitor. 

*  I  knew — I  knew  ! '  muttered  the  dying  wretch.     *  I  knew 
that  night  when  you  dragged   me  from   the   fires  ;  I   never 
dreamed  it  until  then.     It  was  the  look  in  your  eyes  that  told 
me — that  look ! ' 

Tricotrin  answered  nothing.  He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
pallet,  while  the  midsummer  light  shone  like  an  aureole  on  his 
Lead. 

What  could  he  say  to  this  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
one  long  perfidy — whose  whole  existence  had  been  one  long 
assassination  of  peace,  and  faith,  and  honour  ? 

The  Greek  shivered,  and  buried  his  face,  and  lay  silent  and 
sore  afraid.  It  was  to  him  as  a  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

*  You  know  that  I  stole  the  jewels  ?  *  he  criod  suddenly. 
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looking  upwards  at  that  sun-circled  head  as  at  an  avenging 
angel. 

'  I  did  know  it — I  saw  you  in  the  act.' 

'  Yet  you  never  exposed  me  ?  You  never  declared  your  own 
innocence  ? ' 

'  I  was  falsely  accused.  Those  who  could  so  accuse  ine  were 
unworthy  of  proof  of  their  error,  as  you  were  beneath  ven- 
geance when  you  stood  by  silent  in  your  sin.  O  my  God  ! '  he 
cried,  a  thousand  memories  awaking  in  him,  and  breaking  forth 
in  rapid  burning  words.  '  I  was  a  youth ;  I  remembered  only 
that  I  came  of  free  races  and  bold  blood — that  I  would  never 
live  beneath  the  roof  where  my  honour  had  been  outraged — 
that  I  would  never  bear  the  titles  of  a  father  who  insulted  and 
who  hated  me.  I  was  too  proud  to  clear  myself  of  that  foul, 
felonious  charge ;  I  was  too  full  of  scorn  to  harm  so  vile  a 
thing  as  you ;  I  only  longed  for  the  sweet  wild  liberty  of  my 
mother's  shores — for  the  sea-breezes  of  freedom  and  danger — 
for  the  joys  of  life  untrammelled  by  pomps  and  untainted  by 
hatred.  I  was  only  a  boy — a  boy  full  of  chivalrous  love,  of 
wounded  faith,  of  thirst  for  a  forest-animal's  innocent,  dauntless, 
wandering  days.  I  never  remembered  that,  in  leaving  you 
beside  my  brother,  I  left  an  adder  in  the  purples  I  abandoned 
to  him  ;  I  never  thought  that,  knowing  how  1  spared  you,  you 
would  feed  and  fatten  on  the  bounty  of  my  race  in  pampered 
luxury  for  years,  and  stain  its  honour,  in  return,  by  stealth  at 
the  very  hearth  whose  fires  had  warmed  you.  I  never  thought ; 
I  was  a  child,  and  acted  in  a  child's  head-long  sacrifice  and 
passion ;  I  spared  you,  and  you  rewarded  me  a  score  years 
later  by  stabbing  in  the  dark  the  only  creature  that  I  loved.' 

The  words  died  in  his  throat.  Looking  on  this  man,  the 
bitterness  of  hate  consumed  him  ;  the  dead  wrongs  of  his  boy- 
hood rose  up  from  their  distant  graves. 

The  Greek  cowered  down,  shuddering  as  under  a  rain  of 
blows.  He  knew  well  what  his  sins  had  been  against  that 
lofty,  generous,  unsuspecting  northern  race,  which  had  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  sheltered,  and  trusted  him ;  sins  which, 
budding  first  in  thefts  of  gems  to  sate  the  boyish  avarice  of  a 
born  gambler,  had  found  their  latest  crown  in  thefts  of  a  wife's 
love  and  of  a  husband's  honour  ;  sins  born  at  their  earliest  and 
their  latest  from  one  root — a  devil's  envy  of  the  power  and 
wealth  and  ease  of  those  who  had  succoured  and  pampered 
and  lifted  him  from  a  hireling's  servitude  to  a  friend's  estate. 
In  that  hour,  all  the  vileness  of  his  life  came  out  before  his 
light,  and  appalled  him  with  an  exceeding  horror.  His  brain 
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was  giddy,  his  goul  sick  ;  lie  could  only  stare  blankly  at  the 
face  above  him,  and  at  the  blinding  light  of  a  summer  day'a 
sun. 

*  You  have  lived  liked  this ! '  he  gasped  ;  '  and  all  deemed  you 
dead — dead  in  that  ring  of  water.  I  wronged  you,  yes,  heavily. 
I  dared  not  say  I  stole  the  diamonds  to  pay  a  debt  off  the  dice ; 
and  your  father  always  smiled  most  on  me  when  most  I  hurt 
you ;  so  I  kept  silence.  Tell  me,  you  have  been  content  ?  ' 

A  smile  that  blinded  him  like  the  sunbeams  came  on  hia 
listener's  face. 

'  Content !  there  are  greater  things  than  contentment.' 

'  But  have  you  never  regretted  ? ' 

1  Never.' 

'  "What !  is  it  possible  ?  Christ,  how  strange  you  are  !  All 
that  men  covet  lay  in  your  hands :  and  you — you  flung  them 
aside  thus !  Yet,  since  you  do  thus  live,  he  cannot  justly  own 
his  lands,  his  gold,  his  earldom  ?  ' 

'  Silence  !  Dare  you  to  speak  his  name — you,  the  vile  para- 
mour of  his  accursed  wife  ?  ' 

The  Greek  made  no  reply,  still  staring  at  him  with  the  same 
half-senseless,  half-incredulous  stupor  of  amaze. 

To  the  Athenian,  who  had  been  born  in  servitude,  and  stolen 
his  way  to  pleasure  through  secret  sin,  and  sold  his  soul  for 
the  mere  touch  of  gold,  and  risen  by  foul  means  into  the  light 
of  affluence,  and  fallen  again  through  the  gambler's  avarice 
and  the  traitor's  crimes  into  that  lowest  deep  wherein  Death 
now  had  found  him,  this  renunciation,  this  contentment,  this 
abandonment  of  honours  and  riches  for  the  mere  sweet  sake  of 
freedom,  were  mysteries  that  bewildered  and  appalled  him, 
half  sunk  in  the  stupors  of  dissolution  as  were  his  memories 
and  his  senses. 

'  And  you  have  never  regretted,'  he  murmured  over  and  over 
again. 

Tricotrin  turned  from  him,  and  gazed  out  to  where  the  late 
vine  budded  in  its  deserted  home.  He  had  never  regretted — 
never  save  once,  when  he  had  seen  the  white  and  purple  violets 
in  the  bosom  of  a  woman. 

His  thoughts  wandered  far  back,  over  the  length  of  many 
years,  to  that  long-perished  time  when,  of  his  own  will,  he  had 
forsaken  the  treasures,  and  the  honours,  and  the  luxurious 
ease  of  his  high  heritage,  to  go  forth  to  the  freedom  of  hia 
mother's  people — to  the  simplicities  of  a  life  without  cere- 
monial and  care. 

It  had  been  a  boy's  wild  generosity,  a  boy's  vivid  pa0sion;  a 
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boy's  headlong  impulse,  which  had  sent  him  forth  from  tho 
home  of  his  birthright,  so  that  the  child  whom  he  loved  might 
reign  there  in  his  stead ;  so  that  he  should  owe  naught  to  a 
race  which  had  scorned  and  had  wounded  his  mother :  so  that 
he  should  be  delivered  for  ever  from  the  trammels  of  greatness, 
which  galled  the  sea-lion's  spirit  within  him ;  so  that  he  should 
be  freed  for  ever  to  live  bis  own  life,  and  to  roam  wheresoever 
he  would,  unchained,  unarraigned,  uncrowned. 

The  daring  hardy  blood  of  the  sea-born  Armorican  races  had 
been  in  him.  There  had  lived  in  him  the  old  dauntless  hardy 
pride  of  the  Breton  peasants — '  Me  zo  deuzar  armorig ' — when 
they  stood,  loyal  but  equal,  before  their  haughtiest  seigneur  of 
Rohan,  Rochefort,  or  Rochejaquelin  races.  He  had  scorned 
the  gilded  cages  of  riches  and  of  rank,  and  broken  his  silken 
bonds  as  a  young  lion-cub  breaks  its  cords,  disdaining  to  hold 
what  was  begrudged  to  him,  craving  only  the  open  air  and  the 
breath  of  the  forest,  the  salt  waves  and  the  sweep  of  the  winds. 

He  had  gone,  leaving  his  crowns  to  other  brows,  his  gold  to 
other  hands — gone,  while  they  deemed  him  dead,  to  the  liberty 
for  which  he  was  athirst.  Q-one  to  the  shores  where  his  mo- 
ther's fleet  feet  had  raced  with  the  incoming  tides — where  her 
eyes  had  gazed  at  the  sun  like  the  eagle's — where  the  waves 
and  the  breeze  and  the  storms  had  given  her  beauty  their 
grandeur,  and  her  courage  their  strength,  and  her  soul  their 
liberty,  which  lived  again  in  his.  Gone  to  those  years  of 
freedom  and  gladness,  and  love  and  mirth,  and  charity  which 
were  uttered  in  one  word  to  the  people  that  loved  him — tht> 
word  of  his  self-chosen  title — Tricotrin. 

Poor,  indeed,  he  ever  had  been  in  the  coinage  of  worldly 
wealth.  Some  little  gold  stowed  away  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock, 
and  bequeathed  to  him  by  one  of  his  mother's  brethren,  to 
whom  he  was  dear,  and  who  alone  knew  whence  the  boy  who 
wandered  to  their  western  shore  had  come,  made  all  his  por- 
tion. But  he  had  been  rich  in  every  other  thing  beyond  com- 
pare— rich  as  with  the  golden  light  of  suns  that  never  set. 

A  king  without  a  diadem,  a  priest  without  a  stole,  a  soldier 
without  a  sword,  a  leader  whose  hosts  were  unseen  of  the 
world,  a  poet  whose  melodies  asked  no  answer  from  the  trumpet 
of  fame,  a  sovereign  whose  territory  was  meted  by  no  mea- 
suring-rod, but  stretched  wherever  men  enjoyed  or  suffered — 
he  had  lived  his  life. 

And  regret  had  never  touched  him.  His  years  had  been 
Bweet  and  mellow,  and  full  of  colour  and  melody,  and  fair  to 
hia  sight  and  his  senses.  He  had  never  regretted — never  save 
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once,  when,  out  of  the  purest  and  holiest  of  his  acts,  the?a 
had  arisen  the  greatest  bitterness  that  he  had  ever  known. 

The  Greek,  still  gazing  at  him  like  one  half  blinded,  strove 
to  raise  his  feeble  frame  and  husband  his  sinking  breath.  He 
was  not  repentant,  not  remorseful  ;  he  had  long  ere  then  killed 
his  conscience,  and  the  sins  he  had  sinned  seemed  precious  to 
him  :  they  were  the  relics  of  his  youth,  the  laurels  of  his 
prowess,  the  things  that  told  him  all  he  had  once  been.  But, 
in  some  dim  sense,  he  felt  the  wonder  and  the  greatness  of 
this  abdication,  as  he  felt  those  of  that  mercy  which,  knowing 
him  a  foe  so  vile,  yet  had  dwelt  with  him  as  with  one  innocent. 

'  Are  you  a  madman,  or  a  god  ?  '  he  muttered.  '  You  must 
be  one  or  other.  And  you  have  never  regretted  !  —  you  must 
be  made  of  other  stuff  than  mere  humanity.  To  lose  all  tliat  — 
to  lay  it  down  —  and  never  long  to  seize  it  once  again  !  You 
must  be  more  or  less  than  man  !  Such  a  heritage  !  such  a 
heritage!' 

His  hearer's  voice  crossed  his  words,  with  a  grave  eloquence 
of  scorn  in  it. 

'  Whatever  I  be,  you,  of  all  men,  can  least  appraise  my  act 
or  motive.  Speak  no  more  of  that  dead  time  ;  all  the  issue  of 
it  lies  with  you.  I  do  not  care  to  raise  reproach  against  a 
dying  wretch  ;  nor  do  I  care  to  linger  with  you.  You  desired 
to  see  me  :  wherefore,  if  there  be  no  remorse  in  you  toward 
Estmere  ?  ' 

'  There  is  none  in  me  !  '  said  the  Greek  with  sudden  fierce- 
ness. '  I  hated  him  always  !  O,  he  was  liberal,  gracious,  full 
of  generous  gifts,  —  I  know  that,  —  but  I  hated  him.  He  was 
BO  just,  so  proud,  so  calm,  so  far  above  me,  so  wedded  to  stern 
truth.  He  was  a  living  rebuke  j  I  hated  him.  I  stole  his 
wife's  love  —  yes  ;  I  stole  her  beauty  ;  I  made  that  high-born 
Austrian  woman  mine.  But  though  I  dishonoured  his  name, 
I  could  not  dishonour  him  :  that  was  what  went  so  bitter  with 
me.' 

'  Peace  !  If  you  cannot  speak  his  name  for  pardon  and  re- 
pentance, do  not  dare  to  breathe  it  in  my  hearing  !  ' 

'You  love  him  still?  when  he  reigns  in  your  stead,  when  he 
sits  in  your  throne  !  But  wait  —  wait  an  instant  —  and  hear  me  . 
You  have  twice  done  good  toward  me  :  you,  to  whom  I  ever 
did  evil  in  the  time  of  your  childhood.  "l  have  no  remorse  in 
me.  With  my  last  breath  I  shall  curse  the  world  and  all  in  it. 
But  I  would  tell  you  one  thing  ere  I  die  ;  it  may  serve  you. 
That  child  whom  you  reared  —  ' 

His  bearer  turned  swiftly,  struck  as  by  a  sharp  blow, 
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'What  of  her?' 

A  cynical  smile  flitted  over  the  blackened,  haggard  face  of 
Canaris. 

'  Ah,  ^  there  is  one  thing  you  regret,  is  there  not?  Well, 
that  child  is  now  Duchesse  de  Lira.  How  have  I  known  it? 
Men  that  live  in  the  depths  of  infamy  I  have  lived  in,  know  a.ll 
things.  We  are  sewer-rats—yes — but  we  undermine  palaces ! 
Look  you !  after  you  gave  me  my  "  chance  "  I  watched  you.  1 
did  not  dream  you  were  anything  save  what  I  heard ;  but  I 
did  not  lose  sight  of  your  lite.  I  saw  that  fair  thing  by  your 
side  one  night  in  Paris.  There  was  a  look  in  her  lace,  a  glance, 
a  smile,  no  matter  what,  that  brought  a  fancy  to  my  thoughts, 
a  memory  to  my  mind.  I  saw  a  likeness  in  her.  It  set  me  to 
seek  out  her  history,  more  in  idleness  than  aught  else.  I  was 
miserably  poor,  and  had  not  then  taught  myself  the  trades  of 
coarser  crime.  I  played  long  with  this  fancy ;  at  length  I 
learned  its  secret.  When  I  had  learned  it,  it  was  of  no  use  to 
me.  The  child  was  gone  from  you,  I  could  not  tell  where. 
Tears  went  by;  I  have  been  in  the  prisons,  in  the  galleys, 
One  day  this  winter,  a  great  lady  gave  me  a  silver  piece  for 
lifting  her  little  dog  out  of  the  mud  as  she  went  to  her  carriage ; 
the  face  was  the  same  face,  the  same  fancy  struck  me.  I 
watched  and  waited,  and  strung  this  and  that  hint  together ;  I 
saw  you  once  admitted  to  her  hotel;  I  guessed  the  truth, 
though  I  did  not  know  it  till  your  look  a  moment  since  told 
ine  I  had  guessed  aright.  This  Duchesse  de  Lira  is  the 
foundling  you  harboured — is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  and  of  what 
stock  did  that  stray  child  come  ?  ' 

'  If  you  know,  say !  say,  for  G-od's  sake ! ' 

'Stoop  your  head  to  my  ear,  then.  Ah,  what  wealth  this 
had  been  to  me  if  I  had  lived,  and  otfned  my  old  cunning,  and 
held  it  as  a  sword  that  might  fall  at  any  moment  above  that 
proud,  delicate^  head !  Bend  nearer,  that  I  may  whisper  it ;  a 
great  lady's  honour  must  not  be  tainted  aloud !  Now,  listen  j 
will  you  curse  her,  I  wonder  ?  * 

'  Speak  out ! '  cried  his  hearer,  in  an  unendurable  torture;; 
*If,  for  once,  you  do  not  lie*— speak  "out  and  say  all  you 
know.' 

'  All  I  know ! '  echoed  the  Greek  with  a  dreary  cynicism 
upon  his  lips.  c  Nay,  I  know  so  much — I  was  a  slave  that 
mastered  more  than  my  lords ;  I  was  a  pampered  spaniel  that 
nestled  in  patrician  bosoms ;  I  was  a  thing  that  they  spurned 
with  their  speech  in  the  world,  but  caressed  \vifch  their  ,'ips  m 
their  privacy :  those  lofty,  languid,  fair,  sensual  women  !  All 
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I  know! — pshaw! — would  you  have  me  tell  loids  they  are 
bastards ;  would  you  have  me  tell  virgins  they  are  harlots  ? 
Well,  well !  he  not  angered,  nor  in  haste.  I  would  gather  my 
memories, — let  me  think, — in  peace.  We  spoke  of  the  dainty 
duchess  ? — this  foundling  you  fed  on  hrown  loaves  and  goat's 
milk,  and  who  pays  you  by  scattering  the  mud  of  her  chariot- 
wheel  upon  you  as  she  sweeps  by  ?  You  would  be  told  of  the 
woman  who  bore  her  ?  Well,  that  woman  is  called  Coriolis.' 

A  loud  cry  rang  across  his  words — the  cry  of  unutterable 
horror.  The  hands  of  Tricotrin  seized  him  where  he  lay. 

*  You  lie,  you  painted  snake  !  Whenever  yet  did  you  stir 
save  to  poison  ?  You  lie ! — O  devil !  that  you  stood  in  health 
and  in  strength  before  me  that  I  could  deal  with  you  as  you 
merit ! ' 

The  white  lips  of  the  Athenian  grew  paler  still  with  fear  as 
he  heard ;  but  for  once  he  had  spoken  truth,  and  he  had  that 
courage  which  all  truth  confers. 

'  I  have  not  lied  1 '  he  said  slowly ;  '  at  the  least,  not  willingly. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Coriolis.  Take  thought.  Is  there  no 
kinship  in  their  regard?  They  have  likeness  in  unlikeness, — • 
that  bright  glitter  of  hair,  that  mouth  like  a  scarlet  blossom, 
that  smile  that  is  so  sunlit,  yet  so  cold.  They  are  dissimilar 
also,  indeed,  as  are  the  water-lilies  of  regal  lakes  and  the 
poisoned  lilies  of  Indian  swamps ;  but,  like  them,  they  have 
likeness.' 

His  listener's  grasp  fell  from  him ;  Tricotrin  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  shuddered,  and  was  still. 

The  vision  of  Coriolis  rose  before  him  as  he  had  beheld  it  in 
her  youth ;  and  he  remembered  the  enchantment  of  its  smile, 
and  saw  in  it  what  he  had  ne\er  seen,  and  knew  that  the  truth 
had  been  uttered, — the  abhorred,  polluted,  ghastly  truth  which 
broke  in  on  him  with  the  merciless  flash  of  the  electric  lighfe 
that  breaks  the  darkness  only  to  leave  it  tenfold  blacker,  thicker, 
more  hideous,  than  ere  its  gloom  was  pierced. 

But  still  he  strove  for  blindness,  still  he  would  not  behold 
"what  that  flash  of  light  had  revealed.  He  was  as  one  to  whom 
the  glare  of  the  lightning  has  shown  some  beloved  and  lovely 
face,  strickened  white  and  lifeless,  floating  on  some  deep  and 
caverned  pool. 

'  Likeness !  likeness ! '  he  echoed  wildly.  '  You  dare  say 
this  thing  on  your  mere  sickly  fancy,  your  mere  delirious 
delusion  ?  Your  brain  teems  with  vague  shapes  as  you  lie  in 
your  loneliness ;  and  you  dare  thrust  these  forward  as  facts 
and  as  truths?  Gold  threads  in  the  hair — a  rose-bloom  ou 
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the  mouth — fine  things  indeed  to  be  pointed  to  as  warrants  of 
kinship,  as  registries  of  birth  ! ' 

'  Wait,'  said  Canaris,  with  his  old  malice  gleaming  in  his 
eyes,  tempered  by  a  new  emotion  of  pity  and  regret.  l  Do  not 
think  that  I  speak  so  idly,  or  that  I  give  voice  to  death-bed 
vagaries.  I  tell  you  a  fact  that  I  learned,  in  case  that  fact 
ever  may  serve  you.  The  likeness  I  saw  ;  but  that  is  nothing. 
How  I  know  the  truth  came  by  pure  hazard,  as  most  things 
do  after  all,  despite  men's  prescience  and  scheming.  I  knew 
Gerant,  Coriolis's  first  lover, — you  remember  his  fame  on  the 
lyric  theatres  ? — knew  him  well.  I  was  his  confidant  at  the 
time  when  he  took  that  pretty  thing  from  her  sea-cabin  to 
bring  her  out  on  the  stage.  I  thought  her  a  lovely  fool,  and 
scarce  saw  myself  what  he  would  do  with  her;  but  G-erant 
knew  better.  He  discerned  genius,  and  half  a  million  of 
francs  yearly,  in  her.  Well,  there  was  only  one  obstacle  to 
her  flight  with  him  :  her  child  by  Bruno.  Coriolis  half  loved 
and  half  hated  it,  so  Gerant  told  me.  He  cursed  it  often 
enough  himself,  and  would  have  thrown  it  in  the  sea  for  hia 
part.  But  she  had  a  curious  reluctance  to  leave  it  to  her  hus- 
band ;  she  thought  he  would  murder  it  in  his  first  passion. 
She  wished  to  be  rid  of  it,  but  she  wished  to  know  all  was  weU 
with  it.  It  was  a  female  child,  called,  I  think,  like  her, — 
Madelon.  Gerant,  to  content  her,  arranged  with  a  woman  he 
knew, — a  chorus-singer,  horribly  poor,  and  who  had  a  throat- 
affection,  so  that  she  could  no  longer  sing, — to  steal  the  infant 
herself  when  the  house  should  be  empty,  in  the  first  excitement 
of  the  fisher-folk  over  the  disappearance  of  Bruno's  wife,  and 
get  away  with  it  out  of  the  province.  That  was  done.  The 
simple  people  supposed  the  child  was  gone  with  its  mother. 
Gerant  gave  the  woman  a  large  sum  to  do  it,  for  it  would  have 
stood,  of  course,  as  a  crime  in  the  law.  Some  year  or  so  after- 
ward, when  Madelon  Bruno  had  made  her  mark  upon  Paris, 
and  had  become  Coriolis,  I  asked  Gerant  how  his  contrivance 
had  answered.  He  swore  bitterly,  and  said  the  little  wretch 
had  died  of  fever,  and  he  wished  its  mother  was  dead  also ! 
She  had  just  broken  with  him  for  Prince  Anatole,  and  mad. 
mirth  of  him  for  all  the  money  he  had  expended  in  insuring 
her  stage-successes — money  which  he  never  saw  back  again. 
Now,  I  never  once  remembered  this  story  of  the  child  until  I 
Baw  the  face  of  the  girl  by  your  side  one  festival  night  in  Paris, 
and  learned  she  was  only  a  foundling  whom  you  had  taken  the 
caprice  of  protecting.  Then  I  said  in  my  soul,  "That  girl  is 
Madelon  Bruno ;  and  the  daughter  of  Co'riolia  did  not  die." ' 
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Ho  paused,  exhausted  by  his  lengthened  speech ;  Tricotriu'e 
hard  convulsive  breathing  alone  stirred  the  silence. 

'This  is  no  proof!  '  he  muttered  fiercely,  at  length.  'This 
is  but  suspicion,  conjecture,  imagination.  The  child  died; 
you  heard  that  from  Gerant ;  why  should  you  dream  that  ehe 
—she—' 

'I  do  not  dream;  I  know,'  resumed  Canaris.  'I  tell  it 
elowly,  for  I  am  feeble.  But  patience — you  will  be  contented ! 
When  I  saw  that  girl  in  Paris,  Gerant  had  been  long  dead. 
But  I  remember  the  name  of  the  chorus-singer ;  it  was  Rose 
Leroux.  I  always  taught  myself  to  remember  names — they 
are  so  useful.  I  inquired  for  her ;  I  heard  with  difficulty,  for 
people  so  soon  forget,  that  she  had  been  a  long  while  out  of 
the  country,  had  returned,  had  committed  a  robbery  with 
violence  on  an  old  woman,  and  was  then  at  the  galleys.  Well, 
I  went  thither  myself,  not  long  after,  for  a  more  intellectual 
crime.  I  have  not  been  many  months  released.  I  saw  you 
one  day  this  winter  go  into  the  Lira  palace,  and  I  saw  the  face 
of  its  duchess.  I  said  to  myself,  though  it  seemed  like  insanity, 
Is  that  his  foundling  throned  there  ?  is  that  Madelon  Bruno 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  ?  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I 
sought  out  the  woman  Leroux.  She  was  among  the  herd  at 
Chaumont.  We  had  many  talks  together.  There  were  no 
secrets  between  us ;  we  had  the  one  bond  of  sympathy — we 
had  both  known  the  Bagne.  By  degrees  I  brought  her  to  the 
subject  of  that  child  of  Jean  Bruno's.  She  laughed — she  is 
horribly  ugly,  and  ugliest  when  she  laughs — and  told  me  that 
the  child  might  be  dead,  but  had  not  died  with  her.  When 
ehe  took  it  she  never  meant  to  be  at  the  burden  of  keeping  the 
child  ;  but  she  wanted  Gerant's  money,  and  she  always  obeyed 
what  he  told  her.  She  did  not  know  well  how  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
she  kept  it  a  year,  as  Gerant  sent  plenty  of  gold,  storing  the 
money  up  to  enable  her  to  get  off  to  America,  for  she  had  even 
then  done  what  made  her  uneasy  of  the  law.  Then,  as  he  wrote 
her  sharply  word  that  she  might  look  for  but  little  in  future, 
she  tramped  through  half  Prance  on  foot,  with  her  gold  and 
the  child.  She  wrote  back  to  Gerant  that  the  little  Madelon 
was  dead  of  scarlet  fever,  and  had  been  buried  as  her  own 
natural  daughter ;  but  in  truth  she  laid  it  down  in  tho  dawn 
one  day,  in  the  loneliest  part  of  a  wooded  place  by  the  Loire. 
Then  she  made  her  way  swiftly  to  a  seaport  and  crossed  the 
ocean  westward.  She  said  sh.e  should  have  sent  the  child  to 
Coriolis,  but  she  was  afraid  of  rousing  the  wrath  of  Gerant, 
who  had  great  power  over  her,  She  thought  it  no  harm  to 
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leave  the  child  in  the  wood ;  she  had  abandoned  in  like  fashion 
one  of  her  own,  who  had  been  picked  up  by  a  carrier  and  had 
thriven  well.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  leave  it  at  the 
foundling  hospital?  She  said  she  had  cause  even  then  to  shun 
cities  ;  and  besides,  she  hated  Coriolis,  she  had  loved  Gerant ; 
she  desired  the  baby  Madelon  to  perish,  though  she  said  she 
could  not  hold  it  under  the  water  to  kill  it,  its  eyes  were  so 
pretty.  I  asked  her  what  name  the  child  bore  with  her?  She 
said  it  could  barely  speak,  but  called  itself  Viva,  from  hearing 
the  woman  of  the  cottage,  where  she  had  hid  all  the  year  \vith 
it,  call  a  spaniel  dog  by  that  name  continually.  I  asked  her 
also  if  she  knew  the  fate  of  the  child  ?  She  said  no,  she  had 
not  given  it  two  thoughts  since  that  time  until  I  recalled 
Gerant's  name  to  her.  That  is  all.  Are  you  satisfied?  If 
you  want  more,  go  to  Rose  Leroux  up  at  Chaumont;  they 
know  you  there,  though  you  have  committed  none  of  the  crimes 
that  are  the  common  passports  to  its  community.  You  see,  I 
spoke  of  no  dream,  no  delusion.  "Well,  from  Madelon  Bruno 
the  actress  to  Madelon  Bruno  the  duchess,  it  is  but  a  step ! 
Both  have  sold  their  beauty,  and  one  has  her  diamonds  set 
round  a  marriage-ring,  and  the  other  her  diamonds  set  round 
a  drinking-cup ;  one  has  a  little  higher  price  than  the  other, 
that  is  all.  It  is  a  pity  I  lie  here  useless  and  helpless  ;  what 
wealth  I  would  have  made  out  of  this  history.  And  you—- 
and you — will  do  nothing,  save  strive  with  all  your  might  to 
spare  her  its  knowledge.  You  are  the  great  spendthrifts  of 
the  world  : — you  men  who  throw  away  your  opportunities  to 
do  evil,  What  fortunes  you  miss  !  * 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

THE  doors  of  the  monastic  refuge  once  more  unclosed,  and 
Tricotrin  passed  out  into  the  world  of  living  men. 

The  full  ardent  light  of  the  late  day  was  about  him  as  he 
went ;  but  his  eyes  were  blind  to  it,  and  he  moved  onward  like 
one  drunk  and  stupefied  with  wine. 

There  was  no  hope  left  in  him  that  this  thing  were  false. 
The  words  of  the  dying  Athenian  had  carried  the  incisive  force 
of  truth  with  them.  He  had  spoken  as  men  do  not  speak  when 
they  lie,  and  his  utterances  had  fallen  deep  into  his  hearer's 
heart,  as  aquafortis  into  metal.  With  less  circumstantial  pre- 
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cision  than  that  which  his  narrative  had  borne,  his  listener 
would  have  felt  that  it  was  true,  by  the  same  ghastly  sense  of 
hopeless  certitiide  wherewith  the  one  who  loves  hears  tidings 
of  the  death  of  what  he  loves. 

A  thousand  memories,  moreover,  flashed  on  his  mind  that 
bore  witness  to  their  veracity;  the  strange  dread  witness  of 
forgotten  trivialities,  from  long-perished  hours,  which  arise 
from  their  graves  in  the  past  to  bear  testimony  that  kills  the 
peace  of  the  present.  Memories  of  sounds,  and  glances,  and 
echoes  of  laughter ;  of  a  cadence  in  the  voice,  of  a  smile  on 
the  lips.  Of  a  child's  innocent  nonsense  among  the  wild  gourds 
of  a  garden,  and  a  woman's  airy  frivolities  on  the  glittering 
stage  of  a  theatre.  Of  a  girl's  gay  form  fluttering  over  the 
clover  and  seed-grasses  of  a  field,  and  an  actress's  radiant  figure 
floating  before  the  footlights.  Of  a  young  singer  who  sang 
like  the  goldfinch  swaying  high  on  a  broken  bough,  and  of  a 
great  singer  who  sang  like  the  mocking-bird,  delighting  the 
ears  of  monarchs  and  princes : — all  that  likeness  in  unlikeness 
whereof  the  dying  man  had  spoken  in  his  cynical  truth  started 
out  to  his  sight  in  witness  that  could  not  be  denied,  or  dis- 
proved, or  any  longer  doubted. 

The  bread  that  he  had  thrown  upon  the  waters  in  pity  for 
the  stray  fledgling  bird  left  helplessly  to  drift  upon  their  salt 
sea-tide  came  back  to  him,  and  was  bitter  as  ashes  on  his  lips. 

There  could  scarce  have  come  to  him  a  thing  deadlier  than 
this.  He  was  even  as  a  man  who,  gazing  on  the  fair,  sweet, 
gracious  beauty  of  a  woman  he  adores,  sees  beneath  it  the 
canker  of  a  mortal  and  accursed  disease,  doomed,  soon  or  late, 
to  make  it  hideous  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  draw  it  downward 
to  the  grave. 

He  had  no  hope.  Every  memory  that  returned  to  him  was 
fraught  with  testimony  of  the  truth  of  this  history,  whereby 
his  enemy  had  recompensed  him  for  rescue  from  the  thieves' 
wild  justice.  Once  when,  in  the  press  of  the  populace  at  the 
theatre  of  Coriolis,  he  had  glanced,  from  the  face  of  the  dazzling 
mime  whom  the  public  applauded,  to  the  face  of  the  child  in 
her  little  bright  ruddy  hood  at  his  side,  a  certain  sense  of 
resemblance  between  them — vague,  changeful,  intangible — had 
stolen  upon  him,  and  he  had  thrust  it  away  with  repugnance 
and  in  contempt.  The  face  of  the  woman  was  lovely  indeed, 
but  it  was  soulless  and  mindless  as  the  face  of  a  waxen,  scent- 
less, glowing-hued  flower.  The  face  of  the  child  was  careless 
indeed ;  but  there  was  a  soul  in  it,  a  soul  dormant,  dreaming, 
half  awake,  half  lost  in  laughter,  but  still  there, — in  the  great- 
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Boft,  shadowy  eyes,  on  the  breathless,  fragrant,  caressing  mouth. 
And  he  had  chosen  then  to  see  only  the  difference, — it  was  the 
likeness  now  that  recurred  to  him. 

And  w*s  that  likeness  only  of  feature  ? — only  of  sucli  slight 
surface-things  as  the  hue  of  the  hair,  and  the  arch  of  the  lips, 
and  the  ti *?t  of  the  skin  ?  Was  there  none  in  the  heart  and  the 
thoughts,  in  the  passions  and  impulses  ?  in  the  barbaric  worship 
of  gold  and  colour,  and  sensuous  pomp,  and  arrogant  display  ? 
in  the  cold  slighting  scorn  for  all  ways  save  the  ways  of  plea- 
•ure  and  power  ?  in  the  gay  merciless  mockery  of  all  love  that 
bore  not  its  bribes  of  silver  and  gold  ? 

The  leaven  of  those  women  who  had  turned  aside  from  inno- 
cence and,  honour,  and  obscurity,  to  force  themselves  forth  into 
the  affluence  of  enjoyment,  the  furnace  of  passion,  the  paradise 
of  wealth,  was  in  her.  It  had  been  in  her  from  her  earliest  hour, 
when  she  had  broken  aside  the  lily-leaves  in  eagerness  for  their 
yellow-stamens ;  it  had  been,  unknown  to  him,  his  subtle  anta- 
gonist, his  secret  conqueror,  when  she  had  refused  to  dwell  with 
him  because  he  dwelt  not  among  princes,  and  could  not  give 
her  the  gifts  that  her  ambitions  and  instincts  craved  so  blindly 
and  so  violently.  Their  desires,  their  impulses,  their  evil — the 
evil  that  had  made  no  kiss  sweet  to  them  unless  a  jewel  pur- 
chased it,  no  flower  fair  to  them  unless  it  were  the  poisonous 
laurel  of  notoriety — had  been  ever  in  her,  his  foe,  his  rival,  his 
betrayer,  driving  her  from  him  on  the  spur  of  a  vague  discon- 
tent, seducing  her  from  his  arms  with  the  whispers  of  that 
tempter  which  does  the  chief  portion  of  Mephistopheles'  work, 
— the  tempter  of  feminine  vanity  and  unrest. 

These  had  been  in  her,  as  there  had  also  been  the  poetic 
fancies  of  the  peasant  girl  who  had  made  her  friends  from  the 
robins  of  the  pine-forests  of  Lira,  and  the  loyal  tender,  generous 
temper  of  the  sailor  of  the  Riviera.  These  were  in  her  also. 
And,  as  in  her  physical  loveliness,  the  fair  hues,  and  laughin 
mouth,  and  dazzling  graces  of  her  mother  were  heightened  an 
ennobled  by  the  dark  lustrous  eyes,  full  of  the  sleeping  fires  of 
the  south,  that  had  once  gazed  from  the  pain-worn,  sunburned 
face  of  Bruno,  and  told  the  tale  of  his  desolate  life, — so  in  her 
moral  nature  the  higher  and  the  baser  instincts,  the  cruelties 
and  the  nobilities,  the  wanton  weakness  and  the  truthful  courage 
of  these  conflicting  and  contrasted  temperaments  abode,  ever  in 
union  and  in  disunion,  forming  the  anomalous  fluctuations  of 
her  life.  The  haughty  blood  of  that  patrician  race  of  which 
Coriolis  was  the  illicit  offspring ;  the  passionate,  gentle, ignorant 
heroic  soul  of  the  southern  mariner ;  the  instinctive  poetry  of 
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the  simple,  harmless  lives  passed  under  the  lonely  skies  of  the 
mountain  pine-woods ;  the  ruthless  greeds,  the  restless  aspira- 
tions, the  thirsty  vanities  of  the  women  who  had  forsaken  sinless 
love  for  gilded  infamy  ; — all  these  lived  in  her.  All  these  in- 
spired her,  with  those  gifts,  and  graces,  and  sins,  and  follies,  that 
sne  had  once  believed  came  from  that  more  than  mortal  origin 
on  which  she  had  loved  to  muse  in  still,  sweet  summer  nights, 
when  her  childish  eyes  had  sought  beneath  broad  burdock- 
leaves,  and  in  dew-laden  chalices  of  flowers,  for  the  coming  of 
the  people  of  her  nation,  for  the  reign  of  the  fairies  upon  earth. 

He  knew  it,  and  there  was  no  hope  in  him  as  he  went 
toward  the  dens  of  vice  and  misery  at  Chaumont ;  yet  his 
chief  thought  still  was  of  her. 

If  ever  this  truth  came  to  her,  she  would  cry  out  that  it 
would  have  been  better  that  she  should  have  been  left  to  perish 
in  the  blindness  and  unconsciousness  of  her  infancy  than  have 
lived  for  this  shame  to  bow  her  proud  head  to  the  dust ! 

That  absolute  despair  which  paralyses  the  courage,  the  faith, 
the  strength  of  a  man  when  he  beholds  his  holiest  acts  change 
into  his  foes,  and  all  his  efforts  as  of  no  avail  against  the  force 
of  a  cruel  mockery  of  accident,  came  on  him  now  and  broke 
the  heroic  temper* in  him,  and  killed  the  bright  and  clear  philo- 
sophies which  had  withstood  all  lighter  blows. 

'  He  had  never  regretted,'  he  had  said  to  the  man  who  died 
yonder ;  and  he  had  spoken,  not  in  the  language  of  a  sophist's 
hyperbole,  but  in  the  language  of  pure,  straight  simple  truth. 
He  had  never  regretted,  from  the  hour  when  a  boy's  ardent  im- 
pulse for  freedom  and  peace,  and  the  joy  of  becoming  his  own 
law  and  his  own  leader,  had  made  him  abandon  the  heritage 
that  was  begrudged  him,  for  the  simple  birthright  of  liberty  that 
came  to  him  from  his  mother's  people.  Chance  had  favoured 
him,  circumstance  had  befriended  him  ;  he  had  cast  greatness 
behind  him,  and  he  had  found  love  ;  he  had  flung  away  dignities, 
and  he  had  lighted  oil  laughter ;  he  had  refused  the  rich  savour 
of  costly  banquets  since  they  were  seasoned  with  gall,  and  he 
had  discovered  that  glad  contentment  which  gives  sweetness  to 
a  cake  of  meal,  and  brings  lotus-dreams  with  a  draught  of 
spring-water.  He  had  owed  no  debt  to  auy  man ;  he  had 
bound  his  will  by  no  fetter  ;  he  had  paid  no  slavery  to  custom  ; 
he  had  been  yoked  to  no  gilded  chain  of  possession ;  he  had 
shaped  his  own  life,  and  had  rejoiced  in  it ;  he  had  steeped  it  in 
the  poet's  idealism,  the  artist's  colour,  the  lover's  passion,  tho 
gipsy's  freedom,  the  scholar's  meditation  and  had  found  it 
exceeding  fair. 
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It  was  not  a  life  fitting  for  the  multitude  of  men  ;  but  it  had 
been  fitting  beyond  all  others  for  him.  Because  a  million  of 
field  sparrows  and  street  sparrows  mid  reed  sparrows  build,  and 
eat,  and  breed,  and  multiply  in  their  low-lying  nests,  asking 
nothing  better  than  food  and  wool,  and  all  the  small  attain- 
ments and  contentions  of  their  communities,  they  will  not  under- 
stand that,  because  this  is  good  and  sufficient  to  them,  it  would 
be  captivity  and  death  to  the  bold  white-winged  sea-bird  that 
finds  its  joys  in  endless  shores  and  boundless  seas,  in  wild  west 
winds  and  sun-flaked  clouds,  in  rocky  heights  and  ocean 
dawn,  and  would  not  change  these  even  though  famine  and 
peril  and  tempest  be  oftentimes  its  lot.  For  other  men  he  left 
the  city,  or  the  field,  or  the  duck-pool  of  the  sparrows ;  for  him- 
self he  took  the  sea-life  of  the  gull.  And  he  had  never  regretted; 
he  had  spoken  the  truth  ;  never  even  through  want,  and  conflict, 
and  danger,  and  labour  had  been  at  times  his  portion ;  even 
though  he  had  lived  nameless  and  homeless  among  men.  His 
life  had  been  fair  to  him — infinitely  fair.  Looking  backward 
on  its  many-coloured  years,  he  would  -not  have  exchanged  it 
for  any  other,  and  he  would  not,  if  he  could,  have  undone  the 
deed  of  his  youth. 

Repentance,  or  disquiet,  or  ambition  had  never  once  moved 
him  to  desire  the  things  that  he  had  forsaken,  to  lament  the 
act  of  his  childhood,  to  desire  to  return  to  those  pleasant 
places  from  which :  he  had  issued  self-exiled  for  ever.  He  had 
never  regretted. 

It  was  only  now,  when  out  of  the  gentle  pity  which  he  had 
felt  for  a  stray  child  his  deadliest  anguish  came,  that  the  deso- 
lation of  dead  hopes  chilled  his  veins,  and  that  he  thought,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  '  It  was  well  said,  call  no  life  happy 
until  its  last  day  is  seen/ 

The  early  evening  had  come  by  the  hour  he  reached  Chau- 
mont ;  a  stormy  crimson  close  of  a  midsummer  day,  with 
thunder-clouds  rolling  unbroken  over  the  city. 

1  Where  is  Mi-Minoux  ?  '  he  asked  of  the  people,  giving  them 
the  password  of  their  community.  They  answered  him  that 
their  chief  was  there,  in  his  own  den :  a  lion  whom  no  foe 
durst  beard  in  his  lair  ;  a  ruler  whose  word  was  as  omnipotent, 
and  vengeance  as  terrible,  as  though  in  lieu  of  his  rage  he  had 
worn  purples. 

To  that  den  he  we"nt  straightway. 

The  Patron,  heavy  and  spent  from  a  night-long  debauch  to 
which  a  great  robbery  of  alcohol  and  wine  had  given  a  rare 
power  of  furious  indulgence,  was  stretched  half  asleep  on  a  pile 
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of  sacks,  his  enormous  limbs  motionless,  like  a  gorged  hyena's, 
his  naked  arms  knotted  above  his  head,  his  bloodshot  eyes  half 
closed.  His  cave  was  his  audierice-hall,  his  banqueting-room, 
his  treasure-house,  his  shambles,  his  sleeping-chamber,  his  hall 
of  judgment,  all  in  one.  Here  and  there  gleams  of  smelted  gold 
or  broken  jewels  glistened  out  of  the  straw  and  ashes  that 
strewed  the  ground ;  here  and  there  a  stain  of  blood  darkened 
the  bare  rocky  floor  ;  a  slaughted  lamb  lay  in  one  corner ;  a 
keg  of  wine  stood  half  emptied  in  another.  Watching  him, 
there  crouched,  ready  to  spring  up  in  obedience  to  his  slightest 
sign,  the  half-nude  form  of  the  youngest  of  the  women  that 
he  loved,  with  an  Eastern  look  in  her  deep  dark  eyes,  and  a 
string  of  gold  coins  on  her  raven  hair,  and  a  jewel  hung  on  her 
brown  bosom.  She  was  a  greyhound  that  her  master's  whip 
lashed  into  abject  submission,  yet  round  whose  throat  he 
would  lock  a  gilded  collar. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he  heard  a  strange  step,  awake  and 
alert  on  the  instant,  with  the  vigilance  of  one  who  knows  that 
his  whole  life  is  a  crime,  and  that  with  every  moment  he  lives 
free  he  robs  the  law  of  its  rightful  prey.  As  he  saw  who  came 
he  cast  aside  the  knife  that  he  had  seized,  and  over  his  bloated 
face  a  gleam,  that  was  a  smile,  passed  for  the  instant.  He 
raised  himself  almost  on  his  elbow  from  his  bed  of  sacks  with  a 
laugh. 

'  It  is  you  !  Do  you  come  to  beg  another  life  ?  I  will  not 
promise  you  to  let  the  next  off  so  easily.' 

Tricotrin  uncovered  his  head  to  the  crouching  girl  with  a 
grave  courtesy,  that  made  her  eyes  dilate  in  wonder.  She  was 
a  thing  that  was  alternately  beaten  with  a  whip  and  loaded  with 
the  fruits  of  theft.  She  knew  only  brutal  blows,  and  as  brutal 
caresses. 

*  Do  not  belie  yourself  Mi-Minoux,'  he  said  quietly ;  '  do  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  one  better  action  of  your  life.  ISp  ;  I  come 
for  a  simple  thing :  to  ask  you  if  you  have  among  you,  as  I  have 
heard,  a  woman  called  Rose  Leroux.' 

Mi-Minoux  gave  an  indolent  kick  of  his  foot  to  the  wanton 
beside  him. 

'  Think  for  me,  fool,'  he  said  roughly.'  '  Have  we  that  name? ' 

'  You  call  her  fool  ?  '  said  Tricotrin.  Well,  truly,  she  is  one 
— to  submit  to  your  brutalities  when  she  could  steal  out  any 
day  and  sell  your  life  to  the  law.  Of  such  fools  such  men  as 
you  find  manj — fools  who  love  their  tyrant,  and  are  loyal 
though  their  life  is  a  hell.' 

Mi-Miiioux  stirred  uneasily.     If  any  other  living  being  had 
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said  this  thing  to  him,  his  reply  would  have  been  to  have  lifted 
his  club  or  drawn  his  pistol  from  his  belt.  Now  he  fnit  a  cer- 
tain reluctant  touch  of  shame. 

*  O,  1  am  good  enough  to  her — in  my  way,*  he  muttered. 
'  You  would  not  leave  me,  Ne*ra,  because  I  kick  you  sometimes 
or  curse  you  a  little  ? ' 

'  Never,'  she  said  timidly  and  softly. 

She  did,  indeed,  love  this  man,  whose  wooing  had  been  a 
union  of  violence  and  fraud,  and  whose  kiss  was  commonly 
followed  with  a  blow. 

'Well — well,'  he  said  hoarsely,  moved  despite  himself,  'I 
never  want  to  hurt  you ;  you  know  that.  It  is  only — you  see, 
Tricotrin,  it  seems  natural  to  beat  dogs  and  women.  They  will 
not  do  well  without.  If  they  have  not  the  stick  they  want  their 
own  way.  Leroux  you  ask  me  ? — Leroux  ?  Yes  we  have  her, 
I  know.  What  has  she  done  ?' 

'  I  wish  to  speak  with  her  ;  that  is  all.' 

c  You  do  not  want  to  give  her  up  to  the  tribunals  ?  * 

'  No ;  I  do  not  want  to  do  so.' 

'  It  must  be  for  something  bad  she  has  done  that  you  ask 
after  her  ?  The  brute  has  no  friends.' 

*  Poor  wretch !   Yes  ;  it  is  for  a  wrong  that  she  did  once,  but 
very  long  ago.     I  only  require  to  question  her ;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  can  force  her  to  tell  me  only  the  simplest  truth.' 

*  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  to  tell  the  truth.     You  sco, 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  lie  ;   and  they  all  get  in  the  way  of  it. 
But  I  could  order  her — and  she  would  hardly  disobey — to  be 
frank  with  you.     You  are  sure  that  it  is  nothing  that  will  bring 
one  into  trouble  ? 

*  Nothing.     It  cannot  possibly  concern  you.' 

4  Then  I  will  take  you  to  her.  It  will  do  me  no  harm  to 
stretch  myself ;  I  am  as  sleepy  as  an  owl.'  With  many  curses 
on  the  brandy  that  had  made  his  eyeballs  so  hot  and  his  throat 
so  parched,  he  shook  his  ragged  dress  together  into  some  sort 
of  order,  and  went  forth  from  his  den  to  seek  the  lower  part 
of  Chaumont,  where  the  woman  asked  for  abode. 

Mi-Minoux  knew  all  who  came  into  this  hive  of  crime 
whereof  he  was  the  centre. 

'  You  ask  what  Leroux  is  ? '  said  the  Patron  as  they  went 
along.  '  She  is  a  dull  uninventive  beast,  with  a  tough  will  and 
a  hard  courage,  but  a  stupid  head ;  a  woman  that  robs  at  mid- 
day, and  lies  drunk  on  church  steps,  and  is  never  two  months 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  police.  A  chorus-singer  ?  O,  I  daresay 
she  was  once ;  all  the  brains  of  those  people  lie  in  their  lungs. 
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Up  yonder,  to  the  right  of  the  stair,  where  the  red  shirt  hangs 
up  to  dry.' 

Up  where  the  tattered  shirt  hung  on  an  iron  spout  that 
served  as  linen-pole  was  a  wretched  black  den,  full  of  squalor 
and  filth.  The  recent  rains  had  beaten  through  the  hole  that 
served  as  a  window  and  drenched  the  floor.  The  only  seat  was 
a  heap  of  rags  ;  there  was  some  water  in  a  cracked  pitcher; 
scores  of  mice  were  scampering  to  and  fro ;  scores  of  spiders 
wove  their  gray  webs  in  every  nook ;  a  toad  squatted  in  a 
corner.  Blowing  on  some  sticks  to  get  fire  was  a  dishevelled, 
scarce-clothed,  black-browed  woman. 

'  Leroux,  he  wants  to  hear  something ;  tell  him  all  he  wishes,1 
said  Mi-Minoux  in  their  own  tongue.  '  This  is  Tricotrin ;  answer 
him  as  you  would  answer  me,  without  lies,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you.  If  I  find  you  tell  him  one  falsehood  you  shall  have  a 
bullet  down  your  throat.* 

The  woman  muttered  a  promise  of  obedience.  The  Patron's 
word  was  law  at  Chaumont.  She  stood  staring,  with  her  black 
eyes  lustreless  but  savage.  She  had  no  apprehension ;  she  was 
in  the  lowest  deep  ;  there  was  nothing  worse  to  come. 

Without  preface  he  asked  her  straightly,  when  Mi-Minoui 
had  left  them : 

'  You  are  Eose  Leroux,  to  whom  the  child  of  Madelon  Bruno 
was  confided  ?' 

'  Ninie  spoke  of  that  to  me  this  winter,'  she  muttered,  calling 
the  Greek  by  his  name  in  that  quarter;  '  Ninie,  whom  they 
tried  to  burn  as  a  spy.  What  is  that  thing  coming  up  for 
DOW  ? — it  is  long  enough  ago.' 

'You  are  the  woman  who  took  the  child?  Answer  me 
that.' 

'  Yes ;  I  took  the  child,'  she  assented  sullenly,  mindful  of 
her  chief's  injunction. 

'  And  you  abandoned  her  ?  ' 

'  I  left  it  in  the  wood.  That  was  nothing  ;  somebody  always 
finds  them.' 

'  Where  did  you  leave  her  ? ' 

'  In  a  knot  of  trees,  aside  from  habitations,  in  the  Loire 
valley.  I  have  forgot  what  village  it  was  near.  It  was  distant 
from  the  high-road  and  the  plain,  I  tied  the  child  down,  so 
that  it  should  not  crawl  about  for  anybody  to  notice  it  until  I 
had  got  away  some  leagues.  That  was  nothing  ;  that  did  not 
hurt  it.' 

The  sullen  self-extenuation  was  half  ashamedly,  half  feroci- 
ously urged — pleaded  against  accusations  that  had  not  been 
made. 
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'  What  was  your  motive  in  her  exposure  ?  ' 
'  To  get  rid  of  it.' 

*  Why  did  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  her  ? ' 

*  I  wanted  to  get  off  to  the  west  with  all  the  money  I  had 
had  for  it.     I  could  not  be  burdened  with  the  little  brute.     If 
it  had  been  Q-erant's  child  it  would  have  been  different.     I 
would  have  done  well  for  it ;  but  he  would  not  pay  me  more 
for  this  thing  of  Jean  Bruno's  ;  and  I  would  not  go  to  Coriolis. 
I   hated  her — the  yellow-haired,  lily-skinned,  laughing  tiling  ! 
Grerant  had  told  me  she  cared  for  the  child ;  and  I  thought  it 
might  sting  her  to  think  it  was  dead.     I  had  thought  of  that 
some  time  before ;  but  where  I  kept  it  the  woman  of  the  house 
was  a  fool  over  it,  and  would  have  made  an  outcry  if  it  had  been 
missing.     She  thought  I  was  miserably  poor ;  and  she  fed  the 
child  almost  for  nothing.   I  had  to  spend  none  of  the  money  on 
it ;  else  I  should  not  have  kept  it  a  whole  year.     It  was  pretty 
— very  pretty.     I  remember  it.     It  had  great  black  eyes,  like 
that  sailor  its  father ;  and  all  her  yellow  silk  of  curls.     I  re- 
member it.     What  can  you  want  to  ask  about  it  now  ?  This 
13  a  score  years  ago,  all  I  tell  you.     I  never  starved  it,  nor  beat 
it ;  it  was  well  enough  with  me.     And  as  for  leaving  it  in  that 
wood — it  was  warm  weather,  and  I  knew  some  one  would  find 
it ;  it  was  reaping-time,  and  there  were  people  about.     What 
have  you  come  to  me  for  when  the  thing  is  so  old  ?  ' 

She  spoke  with  a  restless,  dogged,  smothered  dread  and  im- 
patience, which,  but  for  the  command  of  Mi-Minoux ,  would 
have  found  vent  in  wild  ferocity  and  brutal  defiance.  She 
smote  one  of  her  bits  of  wood  upon  a  mouse  and  killed  it ;  it 
was  a  relief  to  the  violence  in  her,  which  she  dared  not 
let  loose  on  her  questioner. 

He  stood  silent.  The  vague  hope  he  had  cherished  was 
dead  in  him.  The  words  and  the  accent  of  the  woman  bore 
the  impress  of  truth.  He  could  doubt  no  longer;  and  hia 
heart  was  sick  within  him. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  spoke  again,  in  irritation  at  his  long 
silence. 

'  What  is  there  to  tell  of  that  baby  ?  You  cannot  have  come 
here  for  nothing.  I  did  not  think  any  creature  knew  ibs  name. 
It  could  hardly  talk  when  I  left  it ;  and  it  called  itself  Viva, 
after  a  dog  that  it  liked.  It  lived,  I  suppose,  or  this  noise 
would  not  be  made.  I  always  thought  it  would  live.  It  was 
a  child  that  always  laughed — laughed  all  the  day  ;  never 
whimpered  and  whined.  Those  children  always  fare  well ; 
they  are  born  with  silver  in  their  mouths.  That  is  why  they 
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smile.  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  I  have  done  things  znuco 
worse  than  that  since.* 

He  roused  himself  from  his  silence,  and  resumed  his  exami- 
nation of  her.  She  told  the  same  tale  in  all  points  that  the 
Greek  had  given,  more  fully,  and  with  many  touches  that 
proved  its  veracity.  There  was  no  falsehood,  no  contradiction, 
in  the  narrative ;  it  was  brief,  strong,  naked  in  its  wickedness 
— the  wickedness,  old  as  the  world,  of  jealous  hatred,  and 
penurious  greed,  interwoven  and  reacting  one  on  another,  and 
bearing  their  common  fruitage  in  crime.  She  felt  no  remorse, 
and  but  scant  shame.  To  herself  it  seemed  as  a  virtue  that 
she  had  not  drawn  a  knife  across  the  child's  throat,  or  held  its 
head  down  in  the  mill-stream.  All  things  are  comparative; 
and,  by  comparison,  this  abstinence  was  marvellous  and  de- 
serving of  praise  in  her  sight. 

He  endeavoured  vainly  to  shake  her  statements,  or  confuse 
her  memories.  She  was  speaking  the  truth,  and  he  saw  it — 
saw  that  all  hope  was  dead  ;  and  that  for  the  life  that  he 
loved,  there  was  no  birthright  save  the  dishonour  of  Coriolis. 

*  You  will  not  harm  me  for  this  ?  '  said  the  woman  doggedly, 
when  she  had  ended.  'I  have  told  you  the  truth,  as  Mi-Minoui 
bade  me  ;  you  will  not  go  and  use  it  against  me  ?  ' 

He  sighed  in  weariness  and  sickness  of  heart. 

'  Poor  wretch  !  Is  treachery  so  common  -with  you  ?  No ; 
you  are  safe  with  me.  You  did  a  great  crime,  whose  roots  and 
branches  stretch  where  you  never  dream ;  but  you  shall  have 
no  chastisement  for  utterance  of  the  truth.' 

She  regarded  him  with  curious,  dull  wonder.  She  did  not 
understand,  but  she  felt  vaguely  that  the  law  would  not  be 
summoned  to  deal  with  her. 

*  Does  the  child  live  ? '  she  asked  abruptly 
'  Yes,  the  child  lives.' 

'  And  it  is  well  with  her  ? ' 

'Very  well.' 

She  bit  her  stick,  that  had  killed  the  mouse,  savagely  with 
her  strong  teeth. 

'Ah  !  she  thrives  ;  she  has  Madelon's  blood  in  her.  Look, 
Madelon  drove  that  sailor  mad ;  and  sent  her  child  away  to 
perish  ;  and  fooled  Ge*rant,  and  cheated  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
to  make  her  triumphs ;  and  robbed  her  lovers  in  a  day  of  more 
than  I  robbed  from  the  streets  in  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  all  she 
does  prospers.  She  is  called  Coriolis  ;  she  is  rich ;  she  eats, 
and  drinks,  and  laughs,  and  takes  her  pleasure  ;  she  is  wooed 
by  princes,  and  fingers  the  purses  of  kings.  She  thieves,  and 
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§he  cheats,  and  she  murders  ;  but  she  prospers.     And  we — we 

go  to  the  galleys  ! ' 

And  she  slew  another  little  brown  mouse  with  her  billet  of 
wood ;  the  contrast  of  crime  proscribed  and  crime  rewarded 
was  bitter. 

What  made  the  difference  ? 

She  herself  had  been  handsome  in  the  time  of  her  youth, 
though  now  disfigured  by  drink  and  disease ;  she  had  been 
willing  to  sin  in  any  fashion  that  came  to  her ;  she  had  been 
without  scruple,  without  mercy,  without  remorse ;  she  could 
not  lay  to  her  charge  one  fault  of  the  weakness  of  virtue, 
whereby  she  had  deserved  less  the  successes  of  vice.  Why 
then  had  life  buffeted,  and  proscribed,  and  scourged,  and 
starved,  and  imprisoned  her,  while  it  had  lavished  all  fair  things 
upon  her  rival  ? 

She  did  not  remember  that  she  had  once  had  one  fault  from 
which  Coriolis  had  ever  been  free ;  with  all  her  brute  nature 
she  had  been  unwise  enough  to  love. 

She  had  loved  the  actor  Gerant  with  a  blind,  furious,  once 
generous,  once  unselfish,  passion,  that  had  borne  her  to  wreck 
and  ruin  ;  and  which,  when  it  had  been  cast  aside  upon  itself, 
had  made  her  savage,  and  dull,  and  brutalised,  and  cunning. 

She  had  been  at  one  time  his  devoted  mistress.  The  weak- 
ness had  brought  its  vengeance.  She  dwelt  here  in  squalor  and 
horror,  in  ignominy,  in  starvation  :  it  was  only  the  woman  who 
had  never  loved  aught  save  herself  who  lived  in  perpetual  ease, 
perpetual  laughter,  perpetual  delight. 

And  she  slew  the  little  creeping  mouse  in  the  violence  of 
her  envy.  When  life  has  been  become  unutterably  horrible, 
unutterable  irredeemable,  unutterably  hopeless,  it  finds  its 
only  luxury  in  cruelty. 

A  beggar  can  wield  the  same  terror  over  his  chained  dog  as 
an  emperor  can  wield  over  his  fettered  nation ;  the  equality  in 
dominion  has  its  sweetness  for  the  fallen. 

A  fox,  pursued  by  the  hounds,  once  turned  aside  as  it  fled 
for  its  life,  to  seize  a  barn-door  fowl  by  the  throat.  The 
hunted  human  creature,  with  the  baying  of  the  law  behind  it, 
did  also  pause  in  its  flight  to  enjoy  the  swoet  sense  of  power 
that  lies  in  the  action  of  slaughter 
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CHAPTEE   LXYII. 

THE  den  above  that  which  the  woman  Leroux  tenanted  in 
this  hive  of  criminality — honeycombed  with  innumerable  cells, 
that  were  filled  with  wretched  famished  idleness,  or  with  the 
industry  that  only  labours  for  guilty  ends — was  occupied  by  an 
old,  feeble,  sickly  man,  who  was  by  trade  a  forger  of  false  coin. 
He  was  a  timid  creature,  who  trembled  if  a  leaf  blew  against 
him ;  he  scarcely  dared  to  pass  his  portion  of  the  base  money 
that  he  had  worked ;  and  he  was  very  poor  and  miserable. 

It  had  not  always  been  thus  with  him.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  he  had  been  a  dramatic  author  and  musical  composer 
of  no  mean  merit ;  when  he  had  heard  the  sweet  music  of  public 
applause  ;  when  the  fair  eyes  of  actresses  had  smiled  on  him ; 
when  his  little,  slight,  airy,  fantastic  pieces,  full  of  a  sparkling 
mirth,  which  passed  as  wit,  had  been  very  popular  in  Paris. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  world  had  held  for  him 
pleasure,  and  love,  and  ease,  and  years  of  bright  folly  and  child- 
like glee,  and  ignorant  extravagance ;  and  in  a  certain  sense 
also,  the  charmed  delusions  of  fame. 

But  then,  011  that  time  had  followed  another,  when  the  tastes 
of  the  volatile  public  altered  ;  when  the  weathercock  of  popu- 
larity no  longer  pointed  his  way  ;  when  the  same  audience  that 
had  applauded  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  hissed  with  equal 
acerbity ;  not  because  there  was  change  or  was  fault  in  the 
thing  that  he  gave  them,  but  because  they  had  tired  of  it  them- 
selves. 

And  then  he,  being  weak  and  heart-broken,  and  ill  made  to 
do  combat  with  the  stern  foes  of  censure  and  ridicule,  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin,  had  succumbed  to  his  fate,  and  had  sunk  gra- 
dually down,  step  by  step,  into  wretchedness,  and  at  length 
into  crime. 

He  never  ceased  to  abhor  the  evil  ways  to  which  he  had 
yoked  himself,  the  evil  comradeship  to  which  he  had  become 
bound.  He  was  never  anything  save  a  pitiful,  trembling,  faint- 
hearted servitor  of  sin.  He  had  been  harmless,  generous,  and 
of  innocent  though  inordinate  vanity,  in  the  season  of  his  suc- 
cesses ;  he  was  scarcely  more  harmful  now,  though  the  degrada- 
tions of  poverty  had  driven  him  into  the  acceptation  of  crime. 
For  the  rest,  the  world  had  forgotten  even  his  name ;  none 
remembered  it,  save  when  some  restless  young  tyro  of  the 
theatres  turned  over  a  repertory  of  old  theatrical  pieces  ;  and 
he  would  have  killed  himself  if  he  had  only  had  the  courage  t« 
indict  the  one  final,  unknown,  dreaded  pang. 
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As  he  sat  now,  huddled  on  his  bed  of  straw,  and  shivering, 
though  the  evening  was  sultry  and  full  of  storm,  he  heard  the 
voices  below  him.  A  rat  had  gnawed  a  hole  through  one  of  the 
beams  of  the  floor  ;  and  thr  ough  the  chink  the  sounds  ascended 
distinctly  to  his  ear.  An  instinct,  that  was  the  remnant  of  his 
earlier  and  higher  life,  moved  him  to  plug  the  hole,  and  shut 
out  the  sounds ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  thrust  a  piece  of  wood 
in  it,  a  word  caught  his  ear  that  made  him  pause,  and  listen 
eagerly.  The  word  was  Coriolis. 

He  had  been  at  the  height  of  his  own  renown  when  the 
yellow-haired  mistress  of  the  singer  Gerant  had  first  appeared 
to  the  world  of  Paris.  Her  first  effort  had  been  made  in  one 
of  his  own  slender,  graceful  burlesqued  comic  operas.  He  re- 
membered the  night  so  well.  He  had  the  name  of  Coriolis 
interwoven  with  all  his  sweetest  successes ;  and  in  a  fond  feeble 
fashion  he  bad  loved  this  gay  creature  from  the  far  southern  sea- 
shore, who  had  mocked  him,  dazzled  him,  and  made  him  ridi- 
culous in  her  boudoir,  but  who,  on  the  stage,  had  conceived  and 
represented  to  such  perfection  his  own  fancies.  In  his  way  he 
had  a  tenderness  for  her  yet ;  though  she  still  basked  in  the 
sunlight,  and  he  had  sunk  into  nethermost  darkness. 

Moreover,  a  few  years  earlier,  ere  he  had  lent  himself  to  the 
forgeries  which  now  made  him  fearful  of  venturing  out  in  the 
daylight  he  had  timidly  stolen  to  her  one  day,  as  she  loitered 
in  her  villa  gardens,  and  recalled  himself  to  her  recollection, 
and  begged  alms  of  her,  weeping  piteously  at  his  own  abase- 
ment as  he  did  so. 

Coriolis,  who  would  be  very  generous  with  gold  not  her 
own,  and  liked  to  play  patronage,  had  been  good  to  him,  and 
given  him  the  contents  of  her  purse,  and  sent  her  servants  to 
him  with  choice  meats  and  wines ;  and  he  had  never  forgotten 
these  gifts.  He  had  never  gone  to  her  again,  for  some  touch  in 
him  of  his  better  life  had  made  him  shrink  from  trading  on  a 
liberality  that  had  so  willingly  befriended  him.  But  he  had 
never  forgotten.  Therefore  he  listened  eagerly,  setting  his 
eyes  also  to  the  rat-hole,  and  peering  down  into  the  den  below. 

He  recognised  Tricotrin,  and  he  heard  all  that  was  spoken. 

And  he  remembered,  as  he  heard,  one  night  in  the  autumn 
of  a  year  that  had  long  died  out  from  his  memory, — one  night, 
when  he  had  been  full  as  poor,  but  not  as  criminal  as  he  had 
now  become,  and  could  move  as  he  chose  among  his  fellow-men 
at  liberty,  and  had  joined  the  throng  of  a  cafe  chantant ;  all 
the  old  inborn  love  of  melody  that  he  possessed  urging  him  to 
spend  one  of  his  few  copper- pieces  on  the  hearing  of  song.  Now 
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his  own  music  had  almost,  by  that  time,  ceased  to  be  heard  in 
Paris ;  it  had  not  possessed  the  strength  that  lives ;  ifc  had 
caught  the  crowds  for  awhile,  but  had  speedily  died  off  their 
lips  and  their  ears.  Still,  here  and  there  a  chorus,  a  burden,  a 
snatch  of  its  tones,  was  sung  by  many  who  were  ignorant  of 
their  author;  and  this  night  they  had  been  sung  at  the  cafe. 

He  had  listened  to  them  with  the  tears  hot  in  his  eyes ;  and 
at  the  light,  buoyant  mirth  of  their  melodies  he  had  seen  a 
child  near  him  laugh,  and  clap  her  hands,  and  move  with  de- 
light  and  ecstatic  sympathy. 

She  had  recalled  to  him  the  many  faces  that  he  had  once 
seen  reflect  his  harmonies  thus.  He  had  turned  to  her  as  it 
ended,  and  asked  her  gently,  *  This  pleases  you  ? '  She  had 
answered, '  0  yes ;  I  never  heard  lovelier  music  ?  '  and  he  had 
felt  grateful  to  her.  The  people  had  begun  hissing  the  song  as 
old,  and  clamouring  for  a  new  favourite. 

He  had  noticed  the  child,  and  the  man  who  had  been  with 
her.  The  man  he  knew  by  sight  as  a  friend  of  the  artists,  a 
peripatetic  of  the  boulevards,  an  idol  of  the  people ;  and  he  had 
asked  who  the  young  girl  was  that  was  with  him.  '  O,  that  is 
only  Tricotrin's  Waif,'  had  anwered  the  painter  whom  he  had 
questioned.  'A  foundling,  I  think  they  say;  his  daughter 
most  likely.1 

The  memory  of  that  night  came  back  to  him  as  he  leaned 
over  the  rat-chink,  watching  and  listening.  With  the  subtle 
penetration  which  the  suspicions  and  the  expedients  of  his  pre- 
sent mode  of  life  had  developed  it  him,  he  connected  his  re- 
membrance of  the  girl  who  had  then  listened  to  his  music  with 
the  inquiries  which  he  now  heard  asked. 

*  That  Waif  of  his  was  the  child  of  Coriolis,'  he  said  to  him- 
self, where  he  cowered  on  the  floor.  *  Else  why  should  he  ask 
this  of  Leroux  now?  She  is  well  in  the  world — that  is  all  he 
will  tell  to  this  woman.  It  is  well  with  her ;  she  lives  in  hap- 
piness then,  in  greatness  even,  perhaps,  who  can  say  ?  Would 
Coriolis  feel  aught  at  that — aught  of  regret  or  rejoicing — if 
she  knew  ? ' 

The  sound  of  Tricotrin's  footfall  as  it  passed  away  down  the 
crazy  stair  ;  the  sound  of  the  woman  voice  as  it  raised  a  tempest 
of  oaths  in  fierce  feud  with  her  neighbour ;  the  sound  of  the 
sullen  heat-drops  of  the  coming  tempest  beating  on  the  broken 
roof;  the  sound  of  a  young  child's  shrieks  as  some  one  beat  it 
with  furious  blows  in  the  court  below — all  these  came  on  his 
ear  where  he  sat  by  the  rat-hole,  huddled  in  his  rags,  and 
thinking. 
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*  Would  it  be  any  service  to  tell  her  that  her  child  lives  ?  ' 
was  the  thought  which  revolved  to  and  fro  in  his  feeble,  tired, 
vacillating  mind.  And  the  hunger  of  his  body,  and  the  extreme 
wretchedness  of  his  estate,  made  a  baser,  meaner,  lower  thought, 
from  whose  coarseness  and  selfishness  he  shrank,  intrude  itself, 
and  twine  in  with  the  first. 

It  was — telling  her,  would  he  be  likely,  or  unlikely,  to  re- 
ceive some  gratitude,  some  gift,  some  plate  of  food,  some  coin 
of  gold? 
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A  MYBIAD  of  lights  were  glittering  under  the  trees  and  upor* 
the  waters,  in  the  place  where  the  sailor  of  Riviera  had  fled,  as 
from  a  devil,  from  the  face  of  the  woman  who  had  dishonoured 
him. 

Gilded  gondolas  and  boats,  like  many-coloured  shells,  floated 
over  the  little  lake.  Lanterns  of  every  hue  glowed  and  beamed 
under  the  branches,  and  at  the  prows  of  the  miniature  vessels. 
Music  and  laughter,  and  song  and  the  murmur  of  the  cascade 
crossed  each  other  on  the  stilly  night  air.  The  roll  of  carriages 
Bounded  ceaselessly  through  the  darkness  of  the  avenues  beyond. 
In  the  houses  on  the  lake  there  were  crowds  of  gay  idlers,  and 
of  women  in  their  richest  apparelling,  jesting,  eating,  making 
love,  in  the  coarse  and  witless  fashions  of  modern  dissipation. 
There  were  colour,  blaze,  luxury,  extravagance,  pleasure, 
everywhere ;  even  amid  the  deep  green  quiet  woods,  where 
ever  and  anon  there  broke  the  chorus  of  a  song,  or  there 
flashed  the  sparkle  of  a  lamp,  or  there  glistened  in  a  break  of 
moonlight  the  hues  of  a  woman's  robes. 

In  one  of  those  little  caiques,  with  Chinese  lanterns  sus- 
pended at  its  prow,  was  a  woman  who  leaned  over  the  cushions 
of  the  boat's  side,  as  she  had  leaned  over  the  balcony  of  her 
mansion  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  troops. 

A  glitter  of  green  and  silver  enfolded  her  ;  there  were  huge 
gold  serpentine  coils  upon  her  arms ;  there  was  a  wondrous 
bloom  of  art,  delicate  as  any  sea-shell's,  upon  her  face ;  she 
was  smiling  and  listening  to  a  lover,  in  whose  hand  the  oar 
rested  idly.  And  she  was  pondering  how  little  or  how  much 
lie  would  be  likely  to  pour  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  her 
debts ;  and  thinking  of  the  flavours  of  new  sauces,  and  of  the 
strange  old  wine  a  prince  had  sent  to  her ;  and  of  an  oriental 
burnous,  all  interwoven  with  pearls  and  turquoises,  that  an 
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oriental  ambassador  had  given  her  at  her  asking;  and  of  a 
torch-lit  fete  wherewith  she  had  astonished  the  eyes  of  nobles 
at  her  villa  the  night  previous. 

Por  these  were  the  things  for  which  she  had  fled  from  Bruno  ; 
these  were  the  things  that  to  her  made  the  paradise  of  life  ; 
these  were  the  things  which  to  her  filled  the  whole  soul  and 
sense  of  a  woman  with  never-ending,  ever-renewing  delight. 

To  Ninette,  the  gardener's  wife,  it  was  the  fatness  of  fowls 
the  plenteousness  of  bread,  the  ripe  abundance  of  plums  an 
of  gourds,  the  presence  of  many  gold  pieces  in  the  earthen  po 
buried  under  the  apple-tree,  that  made  the  measure  of  life's 
perfect  peace.     To  Coriolis,  the  actress,  it  was  the  worth  of 
the  emeralds  on  her  arms,  the  cost  of  the  yellow  wines  in  her 
ice-pails,  the  gigantic  size  of  the  mirrors  in  her  supper-room, 
the  weight    and    worth    of   her  lovers'  ability  to   bear  her 
share  in  their  fortunes.     To  Madame  de  Lira,  the  Duchess,  it 
was  the  magnitude  of  her  proud  estate  ;  the  supremacy  of  her 
power  at  the  courts  of  the  nations ;  the  perfection  of  her  dia- 
monds, of  her  lace,  of  her  horses,  of  her  palaces ;  the  extent  of 
her  subjugation  of  all  the  coldest  and  haughtiest  that  came 
near  her  sway. 

But  it  was  the  objects  alone  that  differed ;  the  passion  in  all 
was  the  same — the  one  dominant  feminine  passion  to  possess, 
to  surpass,  to  be  rich  in  the  possessions  of  life,  to  be  content 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  senses.  The  passions  that  kill  their 
own  souls,  and  make  them  kill  the  souls  of  their  lovers  and  of 
their  children — strangling  them  with  a  noose  of  satin,  stifling 
them  on  a  bed  of  roses. 

The  boat  glided  across  tha  lake  that  is  in  summer  so  gay 
with  its  plaything  freight,  and  in  winter  so  gay  with  the  evolu- 
tions of  silver-heeled  skaters ;  the  spherical  Chinese  lanterns 
glowed  rosily  through  the  gloom ;  the  answering  laughter  of 
challenged  friends  came  mirthfully  across  the  water  from  other 
lamp-lit  vessels ;  the  little  skiff  came  lightly  to  the  shore, 
touched  by  acacia-branches.  She  threw  aside  her  green-and- 
silver  covering,  and  stepped  with  careless  feet  on  to  the  land, 
and  went  up,  still  with  laughter,  and  love-words,  and  malicious 
jests,  all  intermingled,  to  their  midnight  dinner  at  the  house 
beneath  the  trees. 

There  were  crowds  of  guests,  of  equipages,  of  men  and 
women  sauntering  to  and  fro.  It  was  midsummer ;  the 
theatres  were  about  to  close  ;  foreigners  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  throng ;  but  there  were  still  thousands  who  thought 
nothing  so  well  became  those  balmy  night-hours  under  the  blue 
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starry  skies,  in  the  full  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  year,  as 
coloured  lanterns,  and  brandy,  and  high-seasoned  dishes,  and 
loud  laughter,  and  music  taken  from  the  taverns,  and  women 
begotten  on  the  Walpurgis-Nacht. 

Out  of  the  gay,  amorous,  motley  crowd,  a  young  man 
glided  and  came  to  the  side  of  Coriolis,  and  murmured  in  her 
ear. 

She  left  her  own  group,  and  went  with  him  up  the  staircase 
and  into  a  little  chamber  looking  on  the  wooden  balcony  of 
the  house —  a  chamber  all  gilded  and  mirror,  and  velvet  and 
colour,  filled  with  the  scent  of  burning  perfumes. 

She  cast  herself  down  on  one  of  the  couches,  and  folded  her 
hands  on  its  carved  back,  and  looked  up  with  her  blue  inno- 
cent eyes. 

'What  is  it?'  she  asked. 

There  had  been  love  once  betwixt  this  man  and  woman, — 
*  love,'  as,  in  lack  of  better  language,  that  is  called  which  is,  on 
the  one  side,  a  youth's  ambition  to  be  named  in  the  mouths  of 
gossippers  with  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  notorious  women 
of  her  day ;  and  is,  on  the  other,  an  adventuress's  amusement 
in  entangling  and  despoiling  the  boy  who  is,  for  the  hour,  as  a 
gold-mine  to  her  pillaging  hands.  There  had  been  this  love 
betwixt  them  ;  but  when  its  season  had  passed,  there  had  come 
neither  alienation  nor  distrust. 

Neither  had,  in  love,  ever  believed  the  other ;  but  each  had 
served  the  other,  love  having  passed,  with  as  much  sincerity  as 
was  possible  to  their  natures.  He  had  been,  indeed,  a  chil'd  in 
years  to  her ;  but  she  had  found  him  no  child  in  subtlety. 
She  had  seen  that  it  was  best  to  be  well  with  him — a  pretty 
snake,  that  had  learned  how  to  sting  mortally  ere  he  had  reached 
maturity.  He  had  seen  that  this  woman,  without  principle,  or 
conscience,  or  weakness  of  any  sort,  save  the  weakness  of  her 
own  vanity,  could  serve  him  in  fashions  wherein  he  often 
needed  service.  They  had  been  friends  ever,  in  that  unacknow- 
ledged bondage  to  each  other  which  the  knowledge  of  mutual 
sin  and  mutual  use  makes  binding  and  inviolate  on  those  who 
smile  at  oaths  and  laugh  at  loyalty. 

Leaning  against  the  window,  he  answered  her  now : 

'  You  know  the  Duchess  de  Lira?' 

A  steel-like  glitter  came  into  the  blue  serenity  of  her  watch- 
ing eyes. 

'  By  sight — yes.' 

c  My  good  Coriolis  !  you  only  can  know  duchesses  by  sight. 
The  gulf  is  so  wide  betwixt  your  practices  and  theirs !  You 
seem  to  hate  her  by  that  look :  do  you  ?  and  if  so,  why  ?* 
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'  I  hat*  them  all  !  Why  ?  Pooh  !  how  can  I  tell  P  I  hate 
them,  just  as  cats  hate  dogs  —  so  !  The  dog  goes  grandly  past, 
as  if  no  cats  were  in  existence.  Well,  the  cat  spits  and  scrat- 
ches, just  to  show  it  is  not  safe  to  ignore  her,  even  though  he 
may  be  a  dog,  legally  registered  and  honoured  by  men,  while 
jhe  is  down  in  the  law  as  vermin,  and  can  only  mouse  for  a 


1  You  are  very  candid.' 

Coriolis  laughed  again,  her  rich,  light-hearted,  contemptuous 
laughter. 

*  I  always  am.  I  do  not  mind  being  a  cat  at  all  ;  it  is  gene- 
rally well  with  cats.  They  get  the  cream,  and  the  butter,  and 
the  warm  fire,  and  the  soft  cushions,  if  they  get  them  surrep- 
titiously. Now  your  dog,  if  it  be  legalised,  it  is  taxed  and 
muzzled  ;  and  if  it  have  a  place  in  the  laws,  it  has  seldom 
bones  in  its  platter.  As  for  the  "  grandes  dames,"  pshaw  ! 
they  are  only  copies  of  us  :  they  copy  our  slang,  our  costume, 
our  manners,  every  one  of  our  amusements.  One  always 
scorns  a  replica  !  And  now  and  then  they  give  one  a  look  — 
ah  !  a  look  in  the  passages  of  the  opera,  in  the  crowd  of  the 
carriage-drive,  the  dog's  look  at  the  cat,  see  you  ;  and  then 
one  could  kill  them.  As  for  this  De  Lira  —  this  daintiest  of 
duchesses  —  I  have  hated  her  ever  since  she  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  years  ago  at  the  theatre.  She  looks  so  insolent,  so 
cold,  so  arrogantly  well-content  !  The  other  day  a  rose  fell 
from  my  balcony  into  her  carriage,  —  ouf  !  she  cast  it  from  her 
as  though  it  were  plague-stricken.  She  shall  eat  of  that  rose 
someway  ere  long,  and  it  shall  be  death  to  her  !  ' 

A  look  of  cruel  meaning  passed  over  the  mirthful  clear  radi- 
ance of  her  seraphic  face,  changing  all  its  happy  indifference, 
its  sea-shell  bloom.  It  was  scarcely  ever  that  this  bitter  pas- 
sion disturbed  the  easy  sunny  temperament  natural  to  her  ; 
but  she  had  the  feline  instincts  in  her.  She  could  resent,  and 
wait,  and  deal  her  vengeance  with  sure  aim. 

He  smiled. 

'  You  have  studied  this  duchess  well,  it  would  seem/  lie  said 
to  her.  '  Bo  you  see  no  likeness  in  her  ?' 

'No.' 

She  saw  none  ;  she  was  not  swift  to  combine  indications  ; 
and  she  had  that  curious  torpor  of  the  imaginative  powers 
which  appears  so  often  to  characterise  those  whose  career  lies 
in  the  embodiment  on  the  stage  of  the  imaginations  of  others. 

'  Think  twice,'  he  urged  softly. 

She  obeyed  him,  ruffling  her  pretty  yellow  hair,  as  her  habit 
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was  in  the  torment  of  thought,  and  beating  restlessly  with  her 
fan  on  the  gilded  wood  of  her  sofa.  She  did  not  see,  she  did 
not  guess ;  the  resemblance  which  had  sufficed  for  the  coarse 
hatred  of  the  dairywoman,  and  for  the  subtle  intuition  of  the 
Athenian,  escaped  her.  Coriolis  had  lived  without  thought, 
and  she  had  little  power  of  mental  conception. 

*  Think  twice,'  he  urged  once  more,  *  of  a  stray  bird  that 
once  escaped  you  and  me.' 

She  started,     '  What,  what !  the  child  Viva !' 

1  Yes,  the  child  Viva.' 

'  It  is  impossible  !     This  woman  is  an  aristocrat  by  birth.1 

'  By  marriage  only.  The  duchess  who  cast  out  your  rose  from 
her  carriage  is  the  foundling  who  befooled  and  escaped  us  both 
at  once.' 

Coriolis  gazed  at  him  with  utter  unbelief. 

'  It  is  impossible ! '  she  cried  afresh ;  '  she  came  from  north 
Europe,  the  daughter  of  noble  people.  She  was  an  orphan  in 
her  infancy,  and  was  adopted  by  their  friend,  the  old  dead 
duchess,  so  the  story  runs,  as  I  have  heard;  and  that  man, 
half  fool,  half  hermit,  married  her.' 

'  O  yes,  he  married  her ;  I  do  not  deny  that.  She  is  all  that 
he  could  make  her,  and  she  has  forgotten  that  she  was  ever  any- 
thing else.  Nevertheless  it  is  true.  This  magnificent  Cleopatra 
is  the  young  fool  that  fooled  us.  How  have  I  learned  this  ? 
Never  mind  how,  at  first.  When  I  saw  her,  I  knew  her.  Just 
one  look  on  the  stairs,  and  I  read  her  face,  and  she  mine.  We 
have  met  with  courtesy,  parted  with  compliment :  my  lady  is 
almost  as  fine  an  actress  as  you.  But  I  know,  and  she  knows 
that  I  know.  Do  you  think  she  has  slept  in  peace  one  hour 
gince  ?  I  do  not. 

'  I  should  have  only  suspicion  in  the  stead  of  certainty,  save 
for  one  false  step  of  hers.  It  is  this :  it  seems  a  year  since  she 
dismissed  a  steward  of  her  late  lord's  from  his  rule  at  Lira.  He 
had  been  trusted,  respected,  well  treated  by  the  family  for  near 
thirty  years  ;  but  he  displeased  miladi.  These  hereditary  sove- 
reigns are  so  used  to  implicit  submission,  they  cannot  brook  dis- 
obedience. He  differed  with  her,  and  neglected  a  command , 
she  gave  him  his  dismissal — carelessly,  as  she  would  have 
brushed  off  a  fly. 

1  The  old  man  took  it  ill.  But  fair  spoiled  women  never  heed 
how  they  make  such  an  enemy.  People  I  have,  who  are  skilful, 
told  me  this  when  I  bade  them  gather  sill  histories  of  miladi's 
victorious  reign.  The  old  man  dwells  now  in  Paris  with  his  son, 
a  jeweller.  I  have  seen  him.  You  can  believe  how  little  love 
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he  bear»  to  this  new  mistress,  who  banished  him  from  a  thirty 
years'  well-feathered  nest  because  he  combated  one  out  of  her 
thousand  caprices. 

'  With  some  persuasion  and  some  payment  I  got  the  truth 
from  him.  He  told  me,  when  I  asked  him  straightly  if  it  were 
not  so,  that  she  was  what  I  thought.  There  had  been  only  three 
persons  of  the  whole  Lira  household  who  had  known  whence  she 
came — himself,  his  wife,  and  one  of  their  sons,  who  was  chasseur 
to  the  Duchess.  All  three  were  devoted  to  their  master,  and 
would  have  perished  rather  than  have  displeased  or  babbled  of 
him.  The  wife  and  son  both  died  some  years  since  ;  the  old  man 
only  lived,  to  be  subject  to  all  the  vagaries  of  his  new  mistress's 
will.  She  dismissed  him,  and  the  thorn  rankled  in  him.  Miladi 
was  wise  when  she  turned  him  away  ;  those  servile  worms  never 
turn.  Well,  you  see,  I  speak  on  no  fancy ;  I  tell  you  a  fact. 
This  woman  who  gives  you  a  "  dog's  look  "  on  the  opera-stairs, 
this  great  lady  who  flings  your  rose  into  the  dust,  this  Duchess 
who  goes  to  stare  at  you  as  a  spectacle,  is  Tricotrin's  Waif  and 
Stray — is  the  baby  Viva,  who  has  proved  herself  wittier,  wiser, 
keener  in  the  strife  of  life  than  you.' 

Coriolis  heard  him  breathless,  and  with  her  hands  tight 
clenched.  The  treacherous,  murderous  glitter  in  her  forget-me- 
not-hued  eyes  grew  colder  and  more  brilliant ;  the  soft  curves  of 
her  mouth  straightened  and  grew  hard  ;  the  laughter  on  her  lips 
was  merciless.  Scathing,  mocking  words  of  hatred  rushed  to  her 
utterance.  It  was  bitter  as  gall  to  her,  this  thing  that  he 
told. 

That  child  who  had  once  gazed  at  her  with  such  rapt  admira- 
tion ;  that  little  bohemian  in  her  red  gipsy  hood  ;  that  nameless 
creature  that  she  had  played  with,  and  dressed  up,  and  tossed 
sweetmeats  to,  in  careless  patronage ;  that  young  fool  who  had 
fallen  so  readily  into  her  nets,  and  who  had  worshipped  her  as 
some  divine  being,  was  now  this  haughty  woman,  this  superb 
patrician,  this  leader  of  fashion,  who  gave  her  the  glances  that 
kill,  who  swept  past  her  as  though  naught  of  the  same  humanity 
could  be  in  them. 

'  What,  what !'  she  cried  aloud,  while  her  sweet  silvery  voice 
became  harsh  and  dissonant, — '  what !  that  beggar-child  a  great 
duchess?  that  thing  of  hazard  a  court  beauty  ?  that  golden-curled 
bastard  a  lawgiver  of  fashion  ?  It  is  not  true — it  cannot  be  true. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  rank  in  the  same  breath  with  her ! 
What !  a  creature  that  a  vagabond  picked  up  on  the  highway 
lifted  on  high  like  this  ?  A  baby  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
foundling  houses,  to  the  public  charities,  a  Duchesse  de  Lira  ? 
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A.  little  wretch  that  should  have  been  reared  in  the  hospitals  and 
made  into  a  sempstress,  a  fruit^ seller,  a  flower-girl  at  the  best, 
turned  into  a  millionaire,  a  lady-ot'-honour,  a  glittering  princess 
like  this  !  Pshaw !  you  talk  fables.  "We  are  not  in  fairyland,  to 
see  such  transformations.' 

He  smiled,  and  waited  in  patience  till  the  tempest  had  spent 
itself. 

'  Am  I  like  one  who  speaks  idly  ?'  he  said  at  length.  {  No  ; 
what  I  say  now  is  true.  It  is  the  same  face ;  only  what  was 
Gretchen  then  is  Cleopatra  now,  that  is  all.  Transformation  ! 
Is  there  any  transmuter  like  the  magicians  of  wealth  and  ambi- 
tion ?  Down  at  Villiers  a  woman — stupid,  heavy,  and  coarse  as 
any  one  of  the  cattle  she  tends — knew  her — knew  the  features 
that  failed  to  tell  you  their  story.  If  I  had  no  proof,  I  should 
not  be  less  sure  of  the  past  that  belongs  to  her.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever much  you  may  doubt  it.  And  I  fail  to  see  why  you  should 
doubt.  Is  the  story  of  a  man's  infatuation,  of  a  girl's  ascendency, 
so  rare  ?  She  had  beauty,  pride,  tact,  ambition, — these  have 
keep  her  feet  sure  on  the  giddiest  heights.' 

'  But  a  Duchess  !— a  Duchess  !  It  is  ridiculous— incredible 
— intolerable  ! '  she  muttered,  with  something  of  that  childish 
petulance  with  which  she  ever  opposed  what  displeased  her, 
deepened  by  an  acrid  envy  and  hate  against  this  life  that  had 
once  been  in  her  hands  like  a  fluttering,  unfledged,  caught  bird, 
and  now  had  soared  to  such  vast  heights  above  her.  c  A  Duchess ! 
— that  little,  friendless,  vanity-eaten,  ignorant,  superstitious,  in- 
sensate fool,  who  adored  me  first  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  then 
thought  me  a  fiend  out  of  hell !  What !  You  tell  me  that  im- 
perial woman,  who  carries  her  head  like  a  stag,  and  has  a  glance 
like  an  eagle's  ;  that  woman  who  sits  at  the  Opera  covered  with 
jewels  like  an  empress  out  of  the  old  world  of  fable ;  that  woman 
who  has  every  man  who  looks  on  her  her  lover,  and  has  palaces, 
and  castles,  and  lands,  and  all  that  her  soul  can  desire — is  the 
child  that  I  robed  in  my  laces,  that  you  sought  as  your  mistress, 
that  lived  in  an  attic  with  a  republican  vagabond,  that  asked  no 
better  of  heaven  than  to  tread  in  my  steps  !' 

And  she  laughed  aloud,  her  eyes  shining  like  the  steel  of  a 
sword. 

She  no  longer  disbelieved,  though  disbelief  was  on  her  lips. 

She  had  ever  hated  the  child  who  had  been  tempted  by  her, 
with  the  hate  that  the  wrong-doer  ever  bears  to  the  wronged  ; 
hated  her  if  only  for  the  sudden  force,  and  loathing,  and  percep- 
tion of  her  own  evil  life  that  had  broken  in  upon  Viva  at  the 
last  hour  of  her  temptation,  and  released  her  from  the  fatal  be- 
witchmep*  of  her  sorceress. 
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Coriolis  had  supposed  that  swift  punishment  in  the  shape  of 
poverty,  and  privacy,  and  hardship,  and  heart  sickness  had  over- 
taken the  venturesome  creature  that  had  dared  to  defy  and  resist 
her.  She  had  supposed  so,  whenever  she  had  given  thought  to 
the  matter ;  and  it  was  like  iron  in  her  soul  to  believe  that  in 
the  stead  of  these  all  gracious  things  and  all  proud  glories  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  life,  in  whose  pollution  and  betrayal  she 
once  had  failed. 

'  I  tell  you  this/  he  said  slowly,  in  answer.  '  Do  you  imagine 
it  is  so  welcome  to  m3  th&t  I  should  dream  it  out  of  pure  desire 
for  her  good?' 

'  You  told  me  she  was  dead.'  she  said,  with  a  certain  ferocity 
that  crossed  strangely  the  softness  and  even  tranquillity  of  his 
own  tones. 

'  I  told  you  as  I  believed  ;  they  said  so  about  Villiers  ;  it  was 
the  popular  belief  in  all  the  southern  country  of  the  Loire.  It 
was  certain,  too,  that  she  had  disappeared  from  her  home,  and 
was  no  more  seen  by  the  side  of  that  man,  Tricotrin.  I  did  not 
doubt  what  I  heard  ;  moreover,  I  was  scarcely  in  the  country  ; 
I  lived  chiefly  at  the  Austrian  court.  I  was  soon  consoled.  I 
soon  forgot  her  existence,  although  I  did  not  forget — ' 

*  That  you  would  have  your  vengeance  one  day  on  the  man, 
if  the  girl  had  perished,'  said  CorioHs  with  a  certain  impatience 
of  his  discourse.  *  No  !  we  forget  to  love  very  rapidly ;  but  I 
doubt  if  we  ever  forget  to  hate  as  leng  as  there  is  any  breath  in 
ns.  Then  you  believe  that  when  she  fled  from  us,  and  disap- 
peared from  her  garret,  she  went  in  all  honour  to  those  Lira  ?' 

'  I  do  not  believe ;  I  know,'  he  made  answer ;  and  recounted 
to  her  all  that  the  steward  had  told  him,  which  was  a  simple 
history  enough,  and  essentially  truthful. 

Coriolis  heard  him,  still  impatiently,  beating  her  fan  upon 
the  gilding,  loosening  and  tightening  the  gold  coils  on  her  wrists, 
leaning  restlessly  out  over  the  wooden  rail  of  the  gallery,  and 
breaking  off"  the  white  clematis  buds  and  throwing  them  out  into 
the  moonlit  shadowy  gulf  below. 

She  could  doubt  no  longer ;  and  where  the  rays  of  a  lamp 
from  above  caught  her  face,  and  made  bright  the  gleam  of  the 
eyes  and  the  smile,  both  were  cruel  as  men  never  are  cruel — 
cruel  with  the  cold,  slow,  wakeful,  deathless,  unsparing  hate  of 
a  woman. 

For  s^me  moments  when  he  had  ceased  to  speak  she  was  silent ; 
only  the  rapid  working  of  her  hand,  as  it  tore  up  the  stars  of  the 
clematis,  and  scattered  them  out  on  to  the  darkness,  told  the 
fret  and  the  rage  of  her  soul. 
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Suddenly  she  flashed  her  glance  on  him. 

'  Look  you,'  she  said  between  her  set  teeth,  with  a  violence 
he  had  never  seen  wake  from  under  her  sunny  indifference  ;  *  I 
might  have  been  greater  then  she  once.  Anat61e  was  all  mine ; 
a  fool  who  adored  me,  and  who  was  in  my  power,  and  who  would 
have  wedded  me,  all  prince  though  he  was,  because  I  know  so 
much — so  much  that  he  feared  the  world  ever  should  know. 
And  I  lost  all  that  because  I  was  the  wife  of  the  madman  who 
died  at  my  feet — on  my  stage — this  winter  time  only,  while  this 
Duchess  of  yours  sat  on  high  and  looked  on  !  I  had  as  much 
beauty  as  she, — ah,  G-od,there  was  nothing  on  earth  so  fair  as  I 
was !  I  had  in  me  the  blood  of  the  noblesse ;  I  had  the  skill 
that  holds  a  populace  spell-bound  ;  I  bad  the  charm  that  drives 
men  to  madness.  And  yet  this  bastard,  found  stray  in  a  thicket, 
is  throned  in  honour  because  she  had  the  wit  to  be  earlier  faith- 
less than  I ;  this  nameless  thing  who  was  reared  on  the  bread  of 
an  old  peasant's  alms  passes  me  by  in  the  passages  of  the 
opera-house  with  the  cold  calm  of  the  aristocrat  who  does 
not  even  deign  to  perceive  that  such  women  as  I  are 
near,  though  the  same  hands  make  our  robes,  the  same  workers 
fashion  our  jewels,  the  same  purses  feed  our  fancies,  the  same 
lips  caress  our  cheeks ! ' 

In  the  passionate  utterance  of  the  words,  Coriolis  was  trans- 
formed ;  she  was  for  one  solitary  moment  of  her  actual  life 
possessed  and  moved  by  the  emotions  which  she  long  had  coun- 
terfeited on  the  stage. 

Her  eyes  gleamed,  her  mouth  trembled,  her  voice  rang, 
under  the  inspiration  of  hatred  and  envy,  and  of  a  vague  shame 
that  fought  against  her  life-long  repulsion  of  it ;  some  feeling 
wakened  in  this  careless,  callous,  mindless  thing,  some  inarticu- 
late pain  stirred  in  her  and  found  voice. 

It  was  low,  it  was  venomous,  it  was  born  of  envy,  and  bitter- 
ness, and  many  an  evil  thing  !  but  it  was  pain — the  first  that 
Coriolis  had  ever  known,  save  that  which  had  dully  smote  her 
conscience  on  the  night  when  a  dead  sailor  lay  in  the  house 
by  the  theatre  with  a  knot  of  sea-grasses  and  a  woman's  azure 
ribbon  on  his  breast. 

He  who  heard  her  now  had  perception  of  this,  but  no  pity. 
He  mused  how  best  this  would  further  his  own  desires. 

'  Well,'  he  said  slowly, — *  well,  if  you  have  this  against  her, 
you  can  repay  it  now.' 

*  How  so  ?  '  she  muttered  restlessly,  breaking  down  the  cle- 
matis flowers ;  '  how  can  that  ever  be  ?  She  is  what  she  is  by 
law,  you  say ;  how  can  one  touch  her,  or  despoil  her,  or  hurl 
her  ctown  ? ' 
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He  leaned  over  the  wooden  railing  by  her  side,  and  looked 
down  into  the  gray  soft  night  shadow,  broken  with  gleams  of 
colour  and  rays  of  light,  where  the  people  moved  below. 

'You  can  do  none  of  these,  true.  Her  possessions,  her 
titles,  her  dignities  she  must  keep  all  her  life  through.  But 
you  can  do  almost  as  much  as  though  you  stripped  her  of 
these ;  you  can  make  her  subject  to  the  world's  contempt. 
You  can  fling  her  story  to  the  hounds  of  slander ;  you  can 
give  all  the  women  whom  she  has  rivalled  a  poisoned  dagger 
against  her ;  you  can  leave  her  in  solitude  among  her  splendour.' 

Coriolis  gave  a  fierce  gesture  of  denial. 

*  If  we  leave  her  her  riches  and  her  titles,  we  leave  her  a 
herd  of  lovers,  a  crowd  of  friends.     Does  the  world  ever  for- 
sake what  can  feast  it  ? ' 

'  That  is  true.  Nevertheless  you  can  deal  her  such  bitter- 
ness that  she  will  be  lonelier  in  her  eminence  than  any  famished 
beggar  that  has  ever  asked  her  alms.  She  loves  at  last ;  she 
is  again  about  to  wed.  One  breath  of  disgrace  cast  on  her, 
and  the  man  she  worships  will  let  her  die  rather  than  ever 
trust  her  with  his  honour.' 

Coriolis  looked  quickly  up.  Her  eyes  caught  their  look 
from  him,  her  mouth  laughed  with  ruthless  joy,  her  breath 
came  eagerly. 

*  Ah,  that  is  well  put !     This  man  is— P  ' 
'Estmere.' 

She  laughed  softly  still,  under  her  breath. 
'  I  see,  I  see !     How  strange  it  is !     Yet  if  he  love  her  will 
he  care  P     Men  are  such  fools.' 

*  For  her  story — no.     But  for  her  shame  he  will  leave  her 
for  ever.' 

'  Her  shame  !     What  is  it  ? ' 

His  smile  was  slow  and  very  full  of  meaning  as  he  answered 
her. 

*  Forgive  me ;  but  can  we  not  say  she  was  once  beneath 
your  roof ?     You  see?' 

She  crushed  a  snowy  cluster  of  the  clematis  blossom  violently 
in  her  palm,  and  flung  it  forth  into  the  gloom,  and  laughed 
still,  with  her  teeth  hard  set,  and  a  warmth  of  sudden  colour 
on  her  face. 

'  I  see,'  she  murmured  back  to  him.  *  Yes ;  it  will  serve ;  it 
will  serve.  She  lies  in  the  hollow  of  your  hands  ;  and  only 
the  other  day  I  thought  if  T  could  see  her  mount  the  guillotine ! 
For  she  threw  my  yellow  rose  in  the  dust — in  the  dust  under 
her  carriafre-wheela ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  LXIX. 

As  the  light  silvery  robes  of  Coriolis  swept  through  her 
moonlit  garden  toward  dawn,  a  frail  tremulous  creature,  hiding 
beneath  the  myrtles  and  hydrangeas,  stole  forth  and  touched 
her  timidly. 

'  Madelon — Madame — may  I  have  one  word  with  you  ? ' 

She  turned  and  gazed  at  him  in  surprise.  None  save  those 
who  had  known  her  in  her  earliest  years  ever  called  her  by 
that  name. 

'  It  is  you,  Fleurus !  Hiding  there  like  a  thief !  What  is 
it  you  want  ?  money  ?  * 

He  quivered  a  little.  The  time  had  been  when  his  aid  and 
his  heart  had  been  passionately  craved  by  the  young,  unknown, 
ambitious  mistress  of  the  actor  Gerant. 

'  I  am  no  better  than  a  thief,'  he  whispered.  '  Still,  I  do 
not  come  for  alms.  I  come  to  tell  you  something  that  may  be 
of"  service.  For  the  sake  of  the  past — ' 

His  voice  broke  down.  That  past  was  so  sweet,  so  irrevo- 
cable, so  utterly  forgotten  by  the  world !  She  smiled,  and 
carelessly  motioned  him  to  follow  her  through  the  glass  doors 
of  a  lighted  chamber  that  looked  on  the  gardens. 

'  Speak  quickly,'  she  said,  casting  herself  on  a  couch.  *  I 
am  tired,  and  it  is  almost  daylight.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
you — short  of  reviving  your  little  operas  ! ' 

He  winced  under  the  contemptuous  laugh.  Those  slight, 
airy,  sparkling,  world-forgotten  pieces  had  been  the  stepping- 
stones  to  her  fame. 

'  It  is  not  that,'  he  said  hurriedly.  '  It  is — do  you  ever  think 
of  your  child  ?  ' 

Her  eyes  opened  in  amaze. 

'  What  child  ?  '  she  muttered. 

1  The  child  of  Jean  Bruno.' 

She  started  slightly,  and  her  face  clouded. 

'  Fool ;  what  do  you  talk  about  ?  '  she  said,  with  impatient 
contempt.  '  A  child  dead  a  score  years  ago  ?  '  \ 

*  She  is  not  dead — ' 

1  She  is»  What  are  you  driving  at  ? — I  do  not  understand — 
speak  out  plainly.' 

'  I  do.  She  never  died.  She  lived  to  womanhood — she 
Jives  still — ' 

*  That  is  folly  ;     What  impostor  has  cheated  you  into  this 
nonsense  ?     W  hy  do  you  bring  these  stupid  things  up  ? — I 
hate  them.     They  make  me  feel  old  1 ' 
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A  certain  sense  of  remorse  stole  on  her.  She  had  neve* 
thought  of  this  child  twenty  times  in  as  many  years ;  but  sho 
thought  of  it  now,  as  she  had  last  looked  on  it,  asleep  in  its 
boat-shaped  cradle,  with  a  plume  of  sea-weed  in  one  hand,  and 
its  fair  curls  tumbled  and  tossed  in  the  summer  heat. 

The  wretched  Eleurus  was  frightened;  he  had  hoped  to 
pleasure  her. 

*  It  is  true,  indeed/  he  murmured.     *  I  thought  you  mig  hi 
wish  to  know.     And  all  is  so  well  with  her,  they  say — ' 

*  Who  say  ?  '  she  said  fiercely,  for  the  bitter  passions  awak  „ 
cned  in  her  that  night  were  still  in  the  ascendant.     '  You  are 
a  fool,  and  have  been  told  some  ludicrous  lie  to  chicane  you. 
"Who  has  been  talking  to  you  of  these  bygone  things  ?    Answer 
me!' 

And  he  told  her :  omitting  no  word  that  he  had  heard  by 
stealth  in  his  garret  at  Chaumont.  Coriolis  listened,  with  a 
tempestuous  shadow  on  her  face,  and  her  eyes  by  turns  incre- 
dulous, contemptuous,  startled,  angered,  and  wondering.  She 
felt  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  ;  she  was  only  moved  by  a  restless 
sense  of  impatience  against  these  things  of  her  long-buried 
past,  that  would  thus  arise  and  pursue  her,  and  force  her  to 
think,  and  remember,  and,  in  a  vague  sense,  to  regret. 

In  a  vain,  gay,  childish  fashion  she  had  been  pleased  with 
her  infant's  beauty.  She  had  been  amused  to  put  its  fair  face 
and  limbs  in  contrast  with  the  brown  sunburnt  children  of  the 
neighbouring  cabins  ;  she  had  been  willing  to  toy  with  it,  and 
be  painted  with  it  as  Venus  and  Love,  Mary  and  Christ,  by 
travelling  painters.  But  in  a  sense,  also,  she  had  hated  it  as 
an  emblem  of  her  bondage,  as  a  type  of  her  obscurity,  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  passion  of  which  she  was  so  unutter- 
ably impatient.  She  had  forsaken  it  willingly  ;  she  had  never 
thought  twice  of  its  fate.  She  listened  in  indifference,  touched 
with  anger  and  with  scorn. 

'  So  ! '  she  said,  with  a  laugh  that  was  bitter ;  *  the  woman 
lied  to  Gerant,  and  Q-erant  lied  to  me,  and  the  child  was  left 
to  grow  up  a  living  lie — if  your  tale  be  true.  Well !  that  is 
all  very  fitting  as  the  world  goes.  She  ought  to  have  prospered. 
Where  is  she  now  ?  ' 

4  Ah !  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  The  man  did  not  tell 
that  to  LSroux.' 

*  But  who  is  the  man  ?     You  saw  him  P ' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  him.    He  is  a  bohemian.     The  people  care  for 
him.     They  call  him  Triootrin.' 
« My  God!' 
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The  cry  of  habit  broke  from  lips  which  ever  mocked  in  their 
sport  at  all  deity  and  all  faith.  She  rose  impetuously  from 
her  indolent  rest ;  there  was  a  look  on  her  face  that  terrified 
the  timid  soul  of  the  old  dramatist. 

*  You  lie ! '  she  cried,  with  that  ferocity  which  had  only 
arisen  in  her  that  night,  transforming  all  her  soft  gay  grace. 
1  You  lie  !  You  are  sent  here  to  blind  me  with  this  story,  to 
disarm  me  against  her,  to  seal  my  lips  as  to  her  past!  He  has 
put  his  wretched  stray  thing  on  high  among  princes  ;  and  be- 
cause I  know  and  can  ruin  her,  he  sends  you  to  baffle  me,  and 
unnerve  me  with  this  fable  about  Bruno's  child.  You  are  hia 
tool — his  mouthpiece — confess  it !  This  is  a  wretched,  sense- 
less, baseless  lie ! ' 

The  old  man  quailed  before  her,  bewildered  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  her  meaning. 

'  As  Heaven  is  my  witness,'  he  cried  desperately,  '  I  tell  you 
the  simple  truth.  I  have  never  spoken  with  him  in  all  my 
life.  And  as  for  her — I  know  not  what  she  is;  whetheV 
princess  or  beggar.  It  seemed  bitter  to  him  ;  and  only  freshly 
learned  by  him.  I  tell  you  only  that  which  I  heard.  Why 
do  you  doubt,  only  because  I  have  said  the  man's  name  ?  You 
did  not  seem  to  doubt  while  I  told  you.  You  seemed  to  know 
that  it  was  to  the  woman  Leroux  that  Gerant  gave  the  child 
when  you  fled  with  him.' 

'  Silence ! '  hissed  Coriolis.  '  What  if  I  knew — what  if  I 
knew  ?  I  thought  the  child  dead.  I  believed  the  tale  that 
they  told  me.  Why  have  you  stirred  my  belief?  Why  have 
you  brought  me  this  accursed  truth  now  ?  Why  have  you  not 
told  me  this  thing  either  sooner  or  later  ?  She — she — that 
woman  who  loathes  me,  that  creature  I  hate,  is  the  child  that 
I  bore,  and  suckled,  and  held  to  sleep  in  my  bosom !  The 
daughter  of  Bruno  that  cold  empress,  who  passes  me  by  in  the 
height  of  a  great  lady's  scorn  !  Ah,  devil — beast — that  you 
are  to  have  told  me  !  Out  of  my  sight — out  of  my  house !  or 
I  will  give  your  body  to  the  tribunals,  aud  your  soul  to  hell, 
if  a  hell  there  be  !  Off — do  you  hear  me  ?  My  child —  mine ! 
Q-reat  Heaven,  if  only  you  had  held  your  peace  for  one  day 
later!' 

The  miserable  Pleurus,  gathering  his  rags  about  him,  gazed 
at  her  trembling  still,  but  with  a  dignity  in  his  look,  a  passion- 
less  rebuke  in  his  eyes. 

1 1  might  have  known  it,'  he  said  slowly.  '  The  woman  who 
dishonours  her  husband,  forsakes  her  lovers,  and  forgets  her 
fiends,  can  haye  nothing  of  womanhood  left  in  her  save  its 
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passion  and  its  cruelties.     I  have  told  you  the  troth ;  seek 
Leroux  if  you  doubt.' 

And  without  another  word  he  turned  and  passed  away. 
When  the  morning  came,  a  dead  body  was  found  floating  in 
the  river  above  Surennes,  in  which  none  of  those  who  saw  it 
recognised  the  man  whose  melodies  once  had  echoed  from  all 
the  laughing  crowds  of  Paris. 

Coriolis  stood  motionless  where  he  had  left  her  ;  she  had  no 
memory  of  him,  she  was  paralysed  by  the  truth  which  had 
come  to  her  from  his  lips.  She  strove  to  doubt  but  she  could 
not.  Truth  for  once  was  stronger  than  this  fair  liar,  whose 
art  it  had  been  through  so  many  years  to  breathe  life  and 
substance,  and  power  into  the  falsehoods  of  fictitious  woes, 
fictitious  joys,  fictitious  passions. 

That  vague  horror  which  had  moved  her  when  her  husband 
had  fallen  lifeless  at  her  feet,  returned  on  her  now.  She  did  not 
feel  remorse,  nor  regret,  nor  yearning,  nor  shame.  But  she  felt 
fear — a  shapeless  and  nameless  fear — a  fear  of  her  own  sins. 

In  her  lighted  chamber,  in  her  festal  robes,  in  all  the  gay 
costly  glitter  of  her  summer-night's  apparelling,  she  stood 
cold,  numb,  stricken — appalled  by  the  spectres  of  her  past. 
There  was  not  in  her  tenderness,  or  pity,  or  repentance. 
There  had  been  no  place  for  them  in  the  supreme  egotisms  of 
her  youth ;  there  could  be  no  place  for  them  in  the  seared  sen- 
sualities of  her  maturity.  She  had  never  loved  aught  save 
herself.  Husband,  or  lover,  or  child,  had  never  been  more  to 
her  than  the  flower  worn  in  her  bosom  one  day,  to  be  tossed 
aside  unremembered  the  next.  She  hated  with  deadliest  hate 
the  woman  who  had  passed  by  her  with  that  cold  disdain,  who 
had  thrown  her  rose  into  the  dust  of  the  street  with  that 
gesture  of  loathing  aversion — hated  her  but  the  more  because 
the  tie  of  this  close  union  was  between  them,  because  the 
blood  of  Bruno  flushed  those  scornful  lips,  because  those  eyes 
that  had  swept  over  her  in  that  chill  scorn  were  eyes  which 
once  had  smiled  in  hers  the  dreaming  smile  of  infancy. 

She  hated  her  but  the  more  ;  she  had  cried  out  in  her  fury 
against  the  accident  which  had  revealed  this  truth  to  her  ere 
her  vengeance  had  struck  its  blow ;  she  had  no  mercy  in  her 
heart,  no  yearning  for  the  pardon  of  the  creature  she  had 
wronged— only  hate,  hate — the  bitterness  of  hate  for  the  little 
child  she  had  forsaken  when  it  had  been  sleeping  in  the  hot 
summer  noon  down  by  the  southern  shore,  as  for  the  superb 
patrician  who  had  smitten  her  with  the  pang  of  dishonour  by 
a  look.  Yet  there  was  that  in  the  horror  of  this — the  mutual 
fata— which  daunted  and  terrified  even  her  hard,  light,  wanton 
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nature.  There  was  that  in  this  destiny  which  brought  her 
face  to  face  with  the  guilt  of  her  earliest  youth,  that  froze  the 
life  even  in  this  frivolous,  inconsistent,  mindless,  merciless 
courtesan. 

ID  this  very  chamber  she  had  spread  her  nets  for  the  un- 
wariuess  of  innocence,  and  tempted  the  guileless  faith  that 
saw  in  her  such  divinity,  and  sought  to  draw  down  to  destruc- 
tion this  soilless  life  that  had  sprung  from  her  own,  as  the 
purity  of  the  lotus  springs  from  the  corruption  of  the  river. 

She  had  been  the  temptress  of  her  daughter's  soul. 

And  there  was  that  in  the  unnatural  horror  of  her  sin  which 
overcame  her,  and  was  stronger  than  all  her  levity  and  all  her 
wit,  and  cowed  her  with  a  ghastly  sense  of  crime  that  made 
her  crouch  as  beaten  hounds  crouch  to  the  lash.  She  had  no 
fear  of  chastisement,  no  fear  of  a  future  life,  no  fear  of  man 
or  G-od ;  but  this  at  length  she  feared — the  infamy  of  her 
past. 

Suddenly  she  started,  and  looked  up  at  a  clock  above  her  j 
it  was  not  yet  dawn. 

4  There  may  be  time — it  is  a  chance,'  she  murmured,  and  she 
threw  her  cashmeres  over  her,  and  bade  them  bring  forth  her 
night-horses  once  more,  and  drive  back  whence  she  had  come. 

There  was  scarce  a  league  betwixt  her  gardens  and  the  park- 
gates  of  Boulogne.  They  took  her  swiftly  as  the  winds.  In 
the  house  by  the  lake  there  were  still  lights,  and  music,  and 
noise,  and  carriages  rolling  away  in  the  gray  of  the  breaking 
morning.  The  last  embers  of  its  revelries  still  glowed. 

She  alighted  and  moved  toward  it,  her  eyes  glancing  hithei 
and  thither ;  a  group  of  men  and  women,  wild  with  hot  wine» 
and  mad  vice,  reeled  out  in  the  soft  shadows,  chanting  boifc 
terously  a  chorus  of  a  new  opera ;  she  saw  among  these  roitert, 
the  one  whom  she  needed,  and  went  among  them  and  drew 
him  away.  He  was  not  drunk  like  his  companions ;  he  under- 
stood and  obeyed  her.  He  went  passively  where  she  led — 
into  solitude,  under  the  trees  by  the  lake.  They  were  as 
utterly  alone  as  though  they  had  stood  in  the  heart  of  a  west- 
ern forest.  A  wall  of  green  enshrouded  them,  the  still  water 
lay  at  their  feet ;  the  only  sound  of  the  life  that  was  around 
them  was  the  sound  of  the  rioters'  chorus  growing  fainter  as 
they  passed  farther  away. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Why  are  you  come  back  ?  '  he  asker7  hur. 
riedly,  noticing  the  strange  colourless  intensity  upon  this  face 
that  had  never  known  grief,  nor  shade  nor  thoughtfulness. 

Her  hands  clenched  on  his  arm. 

2  M  2 
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1  We  must  let  her  be ! '  she  said  sullenly.  '  "We  must  leave 
her  to  her  honours  and  glories ;  we  cannot  touch  her — we  can- 
not/ 

He  looked  at  her  in  amaze. 

'  And  why  not  ?     A  woman's  vacillation  in  you  ?' 

She  laughed  ;  and  the  laugh  was  as  mirthless  as  the  dreary 
dull  mirth  of  the  singers. 

'  We  cannot ! '  she  echoed ;  and  there  was  an  accent  in  the 
word  that  told  him  the  renunciation  was  very  bitter  to  her, 
wrung  from  some  other  power  in  her  than  her  will  or  her  pity. 
'We  have  wrouged  her  enough — you  and  I.  We  must  let  her  be? 

He  gazed  at  her  in  incredulous  scorn. 

1  Coriolis !  Are  you  mad  P  An  after-thought  of  remorse 
fromyow/' 

'Pshaw!'  she  said  fiercely,  in  her  shut  teeth.  'Bemorse? 
Who  talks  of  remorse  ?  I  am  not  a  fool.  There  is  nothing  to 
repent  of;  I  have  enjoyed,  I  have  always  enjoyed.  I  would 
not  change  any  of  it  if  I  could.  It  has  been  sweet  enough  all 
these  years.  Eemorse !  you  prate  like  a  poet !  There  is  none 
in  me.  But  we  must  leave  her  alone,  I  tell  you.  Listen> 
listen — she  is  the  child  of  Bruno !  * 

'Of  Bruno?1 

He  repeated  the  name  without  comprehension.  In  his 
world  the  past  of  Coriolis  was  scarcely  known.  She  had  aban- 
doned some  husband  for  Gerant ;  she  had  come  from  obscurity ; 
she  had  been  once  the  wife  of  the  mad  fisherman  who  had  died 
on  her  stage ;  this  he  knew  but  indifferently,  and  with  indif- 
ference. What  to  him  or  the  world  was  the  early  life  of  a 
woman  who,  having  none  who  cared  for  her  future,  had  none 
who  asked  of  her  past  ? 

'  Well,  do  you  not  know  now  ? '  she  muttered  through  her 
teeth  that  were  still  shut.  '  I  was  his  wife ! ' 

He  started  from  her  side  as  the  light  broke  on  him,  and 
stood  gazing  at  her  by  the  clear  rays  of  the  morning  stars. 
Cold  and  cruel  though  his  nature  was,  it  was  a  shock  that 
went  home  to  him. 

'  You  are  her  mother ! '  he  said  breathlessly,  while  his  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  drunken  song  of  the  revellers  that  came  to 
them  through  the  depth  of  the  trees. 

She  laughed,  that  laugh  which  made  even  him  shrink  and  feel 
a  sense  of  fear.  Not  because  there  was  in  it  any  great  grief, 
ar  any  sort  of  despair — these  were  not  possible  to  her — but 
'because  it  was  so  utterly  without  these ;  so  entirely  the  laugh 
that  rang  over  her  wine,  her  wit,  her  lovers'  fiatteriea. 
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1  Her  mother,  yes.  It  makes  one  feel  old.  That  sea-cabin 
down  in  the  south,  so  dark,  and  narrow,  and  wretched.  Ah,  it 
was  all  very  well  for  an  actress's  nest,  you  think,  but  unfit 
for  the  birthplace  of  that  great  Duchess  !  I  can  smell  its  salt 
scent ;  I  can  see  its  nets  and  its  creels ;  I  can  remember  its 
steep  leaning  roof,  and  its  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  eternal 
sough  of  the  waves  down  below.  Ah,  God,  how  I  hated  them 
all !  He  was  her  father — Bruno.  She  has  his  great,  dark, 
dreaming  eyes.  I  ought  to  have  known  them  when  they 
looked  at  me  first ! ' 

'  But  great  Heaven !  how  have  you  learned  this  ?  I  cannot 
comprehend — ' 

She  told  him.  He  heard  in  silence,  as  she  had  listened  to 
Fieurus. 

'  There  is  no  doubt,  then,'  he  said  at  length,  with  lingering 
doubt  in  his  accent. 

'  No  doubt,'  she  said,  as  she  stood  looking  straight  at  the 
still  starlit  water,  with  that  curious  look  of  scorn  and  of  pain, 
of  passion  and  of  levity,  on  her  face.  '  It  is  the  daughter  of 
Bruno  that  gave  me  that  look  in  the  opera.  Things  are 
strange !  When  I  first  saw  her  face  in  the  gray  dawn,  on  the 
day  of  her  birth,  I  did  not  think — pshaw  !  if  women  ever  did 
think  of  their  children's  future  they  wonld  strangle  them  the 
same  hour  that  they  are  born  !  I  left  her;  O  yes !  She  was 
his  child,  and  I  was  so  weary  of  him.  So  it  comes  back,  you 
see — things  do.  I  do  not  hate  her  less ;  I  think  I  hate  her 
more.  She  is  on  such  heights ;  she  is  so  cold,  so  proud,  so 
pure,  so  great ;  and  she  shudders  when  a  rose  that  has  touched 
my  hand  touches  hers  ! ' 

When  she  had  sunk  down  on  a  bench  by  the  lake,  she  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  gleam  on  the  water,  forgetful  of  her  companion. 
Some  sense  of  the  dreary  unnatural  horror  of  this  destiny 
that  had  thus  enfolded  these  women  held  him  silent. 

The  chorus  of  the  rioters  bad  ended,  the  lights  were  out  in 
the  pleasure-places,  there  was  no  sound  save  the  sighing  of 
the  trees,  the  trembling  of  the  wind  upon  the  water. 

*I  hate  her  more,'  she  muttered.  *  That  creature  is  mine, 
and  yet  scorns  me  !  I  hate  her  more  ;  but  I  cannot  hurt  her. 
I  dare  not.  She  must  never  know  what  I  know,  never.  She 
was  in  the  theatre  that  night  when  he  died ;  she  was  laughing 
and  covered  with  diamonds.  God ;  how  strangely  things  work ! ' 

Her  voice  fell  again :  he  said  nothing.  A  sense  of  terror  op- 
pressed him  at  the  ghastly  fate  which  thus  had  brought  in  her 
utter  unconsciousness,  the  daughter  of  both  to  be  witness  of 
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the  death  oi  the  one,  of  the  shame  of  the  other ;  yet  a  sense  of 
exultation  moved  him  also  at  the  added  vengeance  given  to 
his  hands. 

'  You  will  keep  this  secret  ?  '  she  said  fiercely,  as  she  suddenly 
leoked  up.  '  I  have  many  of  yours  in  my  keeping,  Answer 
me  :  you  will  leave  her  in  peace — now  ?  ' 

He  made  no  answer. 

'  You  will  leave  her  in  peace  ?  '  she  said  again.  '  We  owe 
her  that — you  and  I.  How  we  strove  to  net  her,  and  chain 
:ier,  and  drag  her  down  to  our  depths !  And  she  was  mine  all 
that  while.  Is  there  really  a  devil,  I  wonder  ?  You  will  let 
her  be  now  ?  Answer  me  :  you  will  let  her  be  ?  ' 

The  slow,  soft  smile  she  knew  so  well  stole  over  his  face. 

c  Coriolis,  if  you  have  your  daughter's  honour  to  keep,  I 
have  my  father's  honour  to  save.' 

And  almost  ere  the  words  were  breathed,  he  had  glided 
quickly  from  her,  and  was  lost  in  the  blackness  of  the  woods. 

She  did  not  stir,  she  did  not  cry  out ;  she  sat  still,  with  a 
scared  look  in  her  eyes.  For  the  first  time  in  all  her  many 
seasons  of  success,  she  had  been  deceived.  Her  secret  was  his, 
to  deal  with  as  he  would.  She  had  only  brought  to  his  hand 
the  poison  wherewith  he  could  make  mortal  the  dagger-thrust 
he  already  was  free  to  deal. 

'  0  fool,  fool,  fool ! '  she  said  in  her  soul.  '  When  did  you 
ever  know  him  spare  ?  ' 

An  hour  earlier,  she  had  mourned  that  her  vengeance  was 
stricken  from  her  grasp  ;  now  a  sickly  horror  of  what  she  had 
done  possessed  her.  Husband  and  child —  had  she  not  wronged 
these  both  enough  already  ? 

The  gloom  of  the  trees  enclosed  her ;  the  wind  sighed  wearily 
over  the  water ;  the  stars  faded,  and  the  dawn  came.  When 
the  morning  broke.  Coriolis  still  sat  there,  with  her  eyes  still 
fastened  on  the  stillness  of  the  pool,  and  the  red  flush  from 
the  east  tingeing  as  with  blood  the  opals  in  her  bosom. 

She  had  not  remorse ;  she  had  not  pity  ;  she  had  not  grief; 
but  she  had  fear — fear  of  the  dead  sins  of  her  dead  years,  that 
broke  from  their  graves,  and  came  and  faced  her  here. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

THAT  night  there  wore  tumult  and  tempest  in  Paris* 
Though  the  jests  passed,  and  the  jewels  glittered,  and  the 
buffoonery  noted,  and  the  equipages  rolled  in  all  her  light 
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places  of  pleasure,  none  the  less  in  the  dark  lairs  of  want  and 
of  woe,  of  restless  thought  and  of  fretting  passions,  was  the 
lust  of  revolution  making  keen  the  eyes  of  men,  and  heating 
their  blood  as  flame. 

Children  glowing  with  the  stories  of  Hellas ;  youths  burning 
with  youth's  noble  madness ;  men  lashed  to  fury  and  blindness 
by  some  friend  or  some  brother's  prison-agonies ;  students  sick 
with  the  dire  disease  of  the  old  world's  endless  corruption ; 
these  again,  as  times  countless  before,  were  eating  their  hearts 
out  in  weariness,  and  feeling  helplessly  in  the  darkness  for 
truth,  and  counting  no  possible  wrong  in  the  future  could  be 
so  great  as  the  wrong  of  the  present,  and  willing  to  cast  their 
lives  in  the  dust  under  the  wheels  of  the  cannon,  if  only  from 
out  of  their  death  deliverance  for  their  people  might  come. 
And  again,  as  times  countless  before,  these — the  world's  divine 
madmen — were  foiled,  and  spurred  on,  and  beguiled,  by  the 
brutes  of  sleek  tongue  and  strong  sinew,  who  desire  to  light 
the  torches  of  freedom  only  that  they  might  toss  them  into  the 
stores  of  the  rich,  and  who  crazed  with  their  lips  for  the  seizure 
of  tyrants,  because  in  their  hearts  they  were  thirsting  for  the 
seizure  of  treasuries  and  granaries. 

It  was  the  story,  so  old  and  so  weary ;  the  story  that  would 
break  the  strength  and  the  spirits  of  men  if  they  paused  too 
long  to  muse  over  it ;  the  story  of  high  thoughts,  and  pure 
dreams,  and  impossible  hopes,  fused  in  with  base  greed,  and 
base  cant,  and  base  envy ;  the  story  of  idealic  ambitions,  soilless 
as  snow  on  the  mountains,  finding  no  better  comrade  and  issue 
than  the  charlatan's  screech  to  the  mob,  and  the  demagogue's 
rage  against  power.  The  eternal  story,  without  an  end — young 
as  the  days  of  Mentana,  old  as  the  Hellenic  ages. 

'  There  will  be  work  to-morrow,'  said  Mi-Minoux,  showing 
his  great  wolfish  teeth  with  a  laugh  of  grim  joy,  as  he  passed 
down,  through  the  evening  shadows,  from  the  den  where  Rose 
Leroux  dwelt. 

*  Work  ?  '  Tricotrin  echoed  wearily,  not  thinking  at  that 
hour  of  his  meaning. 

The  Patron  touched  the  knife  that  hung  at  his  waist-band. 

'  They  say  the  students  are  rising ! '  he  said,  with  indifference 
as  to  who  might  hear ;  in  his  own  kingdom  he  was  above  the 
law.  *  They  will  be  shot  down,  of  course.  The  government  is 
strong,  and  they  are  fools ;  but  while  they  are  up,  it  is  high 
jinks  for  us.  We  have  always  a  good  time  of  it.  For  my 
part  I  wish  they  would  have  a  game  of  barricades  every  week.1 

And  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat  with  a  significant 
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gesture ;  be  had  drawn  it  across  other  throats  than  those  of 
lambs. 

*  It  will  be  an  affair  of  children,'  continued  Mi-Minoux,  hia 
tongue  still  loosened  by  the  lasting  fumes  of  the  alcohol.  '  No- 
thing else.  They  are  wild  because  their  darling  has  been  ar- 
rested for  that  demonstration  at  the  Lyce*e.  They  are  fools ! 
The  government  knows  of  this — O,  yes — but  it  lets  them  go 
on  a  little  while.  They  will  rise,  and  they  will  arm,  and  they 
will  sing  the  "Marseillaise" — all  very  fine  for  a  few  hours — 
and  then — ponz !  the  cannon  will  clear  the  streets  of  them. 
It  is  always  so.  And  meantime  we — we  shall  plunder  the 
houses !  O,  I  like  that  trade  of  yours,  Tricotrin — what  you 
call  it — patriotism  ?  It  is  very  much  like  ours — when  every- 
thing is  said.  They  work  together  amazingly  well ! ' 

Tricotrin  made  him  no  answer ;  his  heart  was  heavy  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  utter  weakness  against  the  mailed  might  of  cir- 
cumstance, the  merciless  cruelties  of  chance. 

He  knew  well  that  the  rough  reasoning  of  Mi-Minoux  had 
its  germ  of  a  terrible  truth  in  it ;  he  knew  well  that  the  coarse 
wisdom  of  the  law-breaker  foresaw  the  sure  issue  of  the  un- 
equal conflict  with  which  the  time  was  pregnant.  But  he 
heard  only  dully ;  he  had  not  the  strength  left  in  him  to  reply. 

The  dead  weight  of  his  own  pain  numbed  in  him  all  other 
sorrow  for  all  other  things.  The  power  of  sympathy  was 
numbed  in  him  by  the  deadness  of  hopeless  regret.  The  im- 
personal was  for  once  killed  in  him  by  the  force  of  the  personal ; 
as  it  is  oftentimes  killed,  from  birth  till  death,  in  many  lives. 

He  gave  the  Patron  a  brief  good-night,  and  went  down 
through  the  long  steep  road  that  led  back  into  Paris.  Evening 
had  just  fallen,  and  the  first  drops  of  the  coming  rain-storm, 
the  first  sullen  roll  of  the  thunder,  gave  their  warning  of  the 
tempest  that  was  gathering  slowly  in  the  west.  It  might 
break  that  night,  it  might  drift  away  for  a  brief  season  and 
leave  the  skies  in  semblance  clear  again ;  but  it  was  in  the 
atmosphere — hot,  sickly,  terrible ;  making  the  air  troubled, 
and  the  wind  winged  with  pestilence,  keeping  the  parched 
earth  waiting  like  a  captive  bound  and  athirst. 

As  he  passed  through  the  quarter,  the  people  stood  in  group* 
before  the  doors  of  their  wretched  dwellings.  The  women, 
ragged  and  filthy,  leaned  out  of  their  windows  with  their  eyes 
gleaming  in  exultation  from  under  their  shaggy  brows.  Here 
and  there  one  had  twisted  up  her  unkempt  hair  under  a  red 
kerchief;  here  and  there  one  shrieked  fierce  foul  invective 
against  the  decent  and  the  rich.  In  general  they  were  very 
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quiet,  and  had  the  still,  dogged,  watchful  look  of  those  who 
pant  for  action  but  wait  perforce  for  a  word  of  command. 

They  were  the  terrible  daughters  of  terrible  mothers — off- 
spring of  those  women  who  once  rose  at  the  beat  of  the  drum 
in  the  quarter  of  St.  Eustache,  and  poured  out  down  the  roads 
of  Versailles,  till  even  in  the  voice  of  the  lion  there  was  fear 
as  Mirabeau  muttered — '  Paris  marche  sur  nous.' 

He  never  looked  up  at  them ;  he  never  noted  them,  as  he 
passed  through  their  streets  and  their  lanes.  His  head  was 
sunk,  his  eyes  saw  nothing  ;  his  thoughts  were  filled  only  with 
this  lineage  of  evil,  this  heritage  of  shame,  that  were  all  the 
birthright  of  that  proud,  scornful,  fearless  life  which  believed 
that  it  had  sprung  from  the  purple  bed  of  a  Porphyrogenitus. 

One  of  them  placed  herself  in  his  path,  a  woman  of  thirty 
years,  with  a  head  fit  for  Pallas  Athene,  and  a  body  strong 
and  sinewy  as  the  frame  of  a  cart  mare,  with  her  bosom  bare, 
and  her  arms  akimbo,  and  her  garments  all  in  rags. 

'  Tricotrin  ! '  she  cried.     '  What  ails  you  ?  ' 

He  started,  and  gazed  at  her  like  one  awakened  from  a 
trance. 

*  Tour  own  malady — unrest/  he  answered  curtly,  and  strove 
to  pass  her.     But  she  would  not  let  him  go. 

'  Tricotrin ! '  she  muttered,  with  her  lips  close  to  his  ear  as 
she  reached  up  to  whisper,  '  you  know  ? — you  know  ? 

'  Yes.     I  know.' 

He  knew  that  she  spoke  of  the  insurrection  seething  in  em- 
bryo in  the  minds  of  many. 

4  And  you  are  with  us  as  of  old  ?  ' 

'  I  can  never  be  against  you.' 

'  But  you  will  not  take  leadership,  they  say  ?  ' 

'  No.  I  will  not.  Not  to  lead  children  into  a  pit  of  hell- 
fire.  But  why  are  you  in  it — you — a  woman  ?  ' 

Her  eyes  glowed  like  those  of  a  lioness. 

'  Women  have  made  many  revolutions  ! ' 

*  Ay  ;  they  have.     Eevolutions  merciless,  murderous,  nar- 
rowed to  personal  wrongs,  mad  with  the  rabies  of  hate,  inspired 
by  the  lack  of  bread  on  their  platters — revolutions  that  re- 
coiled in  the  end  on  themselves  ;  like  all  revolts  on  all  women  !  ' 

Her  dark  face  grew  full  of  rage. 

'  Why  should  not  women  be  patriots  as  well  as  men  ? '  she 
muttered.  '  We  can  stab  I ' 

*  Ah,  truly !     And  you  never  think  that  when  the  stab  lets 
the  life  out  of  a  tyrant,  it  gives  him  in  return  all  the  might  of 
martyrdom.     Women  can  be  patriots  ? — yes.     By  other  ways 
than  the  dagger.     You  are  a  patriot — you,  Athena'is  Yar  ?  ' 
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4  To  the  death  ! 

Her  black  eyes  flamed,  her  mouth  set.  She  believed  what 
she  uttered ;  she  was  drunk  with  desire  to  be  one  with  Corday 
and  Theroigne  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 

'  That  is  well.     And  what  is  your  calling  ?  ' 

She  flushed  under  her  dark  skin  :  her  infamy  was  in  raga, 
but  it  was  the  same  that  Coriolis  covered  with  satins. 

An  infinite  sadness,  half  pity,  half  scorn,  wholly  sorrow,  wag 
in  his  gaze  as  it  dwelt  on  her. 

1  Ay  !  A  patriot ! — and  your  trade  to  lead  your  country's 
sons  into  evil!  Can  you  give  tyrants  better  mockery  of  patriot- 
ism than  that  ?  When  women  gather  no  more  in  the  bagnios, 
and  drink  no  more  in  the  taverns,  and  flaunt  no  more  in  the 
ways  of  vice,  and  no  more  lure  and  lead  the  youths  down  into 
ruin,  then  will  it  be  time  for  women  to  talk  of  politics  and 
patriotism/ 

A  strange  emotion  flitted  over  the  woman's  handsome  face. 

'  Theroigne  was  vile/  she  muttered  ;  c  and  she  helped  shatter 
the  Bastille  1  That  was  something  ?  ' 

'  It  was.  But  to  purify  and  make  honest  her  own  life  had 
been  something  also — something  greater  aud  something  harder. 
Having  some  germ  of  genius  in  her,  she  would  do  something — 
poor  wrefcch !  It  was  easy  to  inflame  the  mob  ;  it  would  have 
been  severe  to  bridle  her  license.  So  she  rode  astride  of  a 
cannon ;  and  left  all  her  vices  to  flourish.  Do  you  the  other 
way — leave  the  cannon  to  soldiers ;  and  go  combat  your  pas- 
sions.  Be  not  a  coward  who  leaves  the  near  duty,  that  is  as 
cruel  to  grasp  as  a  nettle ;  and  flies  to  gather  the  far-off"  duty, 
that  will  flaunt  in  men's  sight  like  a  sunflower.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  look  like  the  look  of  a  dumb  beast 
that  is  half  savage,  half  timid,  and  hung  her  head. 

'You  are  right/  she  said  sullenly,  as  she  turned  away; 
'women  are  cowards;  they  are  afraid  to  starve/ 

He  went  onward,  losing  all  thought  of  her  as  Ins  memory 
drifted  back  to  the  fate  of  the  creature  he  loved.  Many  strove 
to  arrest  him ;  but  he  waited  with  none  any  more.  Yet  he 
walked  on  without  aim,  without  destination ;  walked  on  merely 
in  that  wanderer's  impulse  that  was  in  him  to  find  his  way  out 
into  the  open  country,  and  to  lose  all  pain  in  motion,  and  air, 
and  the  sweep  of  the  winds,  and  the  width  of  the  heavens. 

The  streets  were  crowded;  the  lamps  were  hung  for  the 
festival  of  the  morrow ;  the  populace  were  taciturn,  feverish, 
gloomy,  watching  the  preparations  with  angry  sullen  eyes. 
Every  face  wore  a  look  of  hushed,  vague,  unquiet  expectation ; 
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save  the  faces  of  the  indolent  idlers  whose  carriages  swept  in 
endless  motion  through  the  gaslit  avenues.  Every  now  and 
then  there  passed  some  student,  or  artist,  or  workman,  who 
wore  in  his  shirt  a  spray  of  the  gray  lavender  that  was  piled  in 
such  odorous  heaps  in  the  flower-markets  :  it  was  the  rallying 
sign  of  the  morrow. 

He  went  through  them,  on  and  on,  noting  nothing  until,  as 
he  took  his  way  without  thought,  he  came  close  to  two  bronze 
gates  set  in  a  massive  wall.  He  looked  up  and  shuddered. 
They  were  the  gates  of  the  great  Lira  Palace. 

There  were  many  people  about  them,  many  laced  liveries, 
many  hurrying  pages ;  and  men  were  lighting  the  lamps  that 
would  make  the  frontage  one  blaze  of  light. 

'  Is  your  mistress  in  Paris  ?  '  he  asked  of  one  thus  busied. 

The  man,  garrulous  and  good-tempered,  turned  and  laughed. 

*  She  came  an  hour  or  two  ago.     It  is  her  fete  to-night  to 
the  princes.     I  thought  every  one  knew  that.     Look  at  these 
lamps — three  thousand  of  them  ;  and  each  one  cost  five  francs 
a-piece.     Pine  times,  are  they  not,  for  the  lamp-makers  ?  J 

*  Is  she  well,  your  mistress  ?  ' 

'  Well  ?  I  suppose  so.  She  can  eat  and  drink  silver  and 
gold  if  she  likes.  I  saw  her  go  through  to-day.  She  was  very 
pale,  now  you  speak  of  it.  You  know  she  is  to  wed  with  that 
foreign  lord — what  is  it  ? — Estmere  ?  So  her  women  tell  me. 
They  say  it  is  a  love-marriage.  That  is  rare  among  these 
people.' 

And  he  turned  again  to  the  lighting  of  his  three  thousand 
lamps. 

Tricotrin  went  onward. 

The  lamp-lighter  looked  uneasily  after  him. 

'  Look  you,'  he  said  to  his  comrade,  '  that  man  moves  like  a 
man  I  once  saw  struck  by  a  bullet.  He  walked  like  that  with 
the  ball  in  him  j  but  twelve  hours  after  he  was  dead.' 


CHAPTEE  LXXL 

'  THE  storm  passed  ?  '  said  the  carver  of  ivory,  standing  out 
in  the  hot  sulphur-scented  night  before  his  threshold. 

Tricotrin  glanced  at  the  skies ;  they  were  starlit,  and  very 
clear. 

'  For  a  season/  he  made  answer.  *  It  will  be  but  the  heavier 
when  it  falls.' 

The  carver  regarded  him  in  anxiety. 
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*  Is  it  true  ?  '  he  murmured ;  '  true  that  the  students  to- 
morrow—' 

Tricotrin  pointed  to  the  skies. 

'  Who  can  say  when  the  tempest  may  break  r  It  is  in  the 
air.  It  may  pass  ;  it  may  come.5 

Clerot  shuddered. 

1  Tempests  kill.' 

'  Ay ;  they  kill ;  but  more  mercifully  than  the  corruption- 
born  plagues  that  they  sweep  from  the  earth.  Is  it  worse  with 
Jacques  Benoit  ? ' 

'  It  is  worse.  He  sinks  surely,  and  he  IB  light  in  the  head ; 
he  talks  foolishness/ 

He  asked  no  more ;  he  went  up  the  dim  stairway  to  the 
place  where,  high  in  air,  pent  among  the  peaked  masked  roofs, 
was  the  attic  where  the  old  man  lay  slowly  dying,  and  mutter- 
ing foolishness — of  the  old  mill-stream  and  the  sweet  pine- 
woods  and  the  shining  yellow  sands  of  his  birth-country.  These 
were  all  that  he  saw  now;  though  for  sixty  years  he  had 
stitched  and  stitched  and  stitched,  till  his  eyes  were  blind,  over 
the  black  foul-smelling  leather  in  the  garrets  and  workshops  of 
Paris. 

His  mind  was  gone;  but  over  his  face  glimmered  a  smile  as 
he  heard  the  voice  of  his  only  friend  ;  and  his  withered  hand 
crept  feebly  forth  to  meet  a  grasp  that  it  could  return  but  for 
a  moment. 

'  Thou  comest  from  Leuzarch,'  he  muttered,  thinking  still 
of  his  birth-hamlet  in  the  west ;  ' thou  hast  the  scent  of  the 
pines  and  the  song  of  the  lories  with  thee.'  And  with  that  he 
ceased  his  feverish  babble,  and  was  very  still,  with  the  smile 
yet  about  his  mouth,  and  a  curious,  listening,  happy  brightness 
on  his  face. 

Tricotrin  watched  by  him  through  all  the  hours  of  the  night, 
a  heap  of  straw  his  couch ;  the  only  light  a  wretched  flame 
upon  the  hearth,  that  warmed  a  little  iron  pot  of  soup  for  the 
sick  man ;  above,  in  the  sloped  ceiling,  the  narrow  space  they 
called  a  lattice,  through  which  the  blue  and  starry  skies  gleamed 
curiously.  By  instinct — the  instinct  taught 'by  many  such 
vigils  as  this,  which  had  been  common  in  a  life  that  men  had 
deemed  wholly  of  pleasure — he  served  all  the  few  sad  needs  of 
this  death-bed,  whose  disease  was  simply  age.  But,  for  him- 
self, he  had  no  other  consciousness  than  that  of  the  keen  hard 
agony  within  him,  that  still  dulled  all  his  senses  to  all  other 
things. 

To  that  little  garret,  so  high  in  air,  so  far  from  the  lighted 
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streets,  so  near  to  the  starry  skies,  there  came  no  sound  of 
traffic  or  of  speech  to  call  his  thoughts  to  the  ways  and  the 
wants  of  men.  All  the  day,  and  the  night  preceding  the  day, 
he  had  spent  among  the  attics,  and  the  cellars,  and  the  paint- 
ing-rooms, and  the  secret  haunts  of  Paris,  arguing  with  those 
whose  young  souls  were  set  on  impossible  dreams,  whose  young 
lives  were  eager  to  be  thrust  forward  to  the  slaughter.  All  the 
night  and  all  the  day,  until  he  had  heard  the  Greek's  tale,  he 
had  bent  all  the  strength,  and  the  mind,  and  the  suasion,  and 
the  genius  in  him,  to  hold  back  from  their  madness  these 
children  who  dreamed  of  a  millennium,  and  rushed  on  to  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon ;  who  murmured  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  and  stumbled  blindfold  to  the  bench  of  the  galleys. 

But  now — where  he  sat  in  the  narrow,  dusky,  moonlit  garret, 
with  no  sound  on  the  silence  save  the  slow  gentle  breathing  of 
the  old  man,  who  had  ceased  to  babble  of  the  pine-wood  and 
the  lories,  and  who  slept  on  his  hard  knotted  bed  as  he  had 
used  to  sleep  in  childhood  on  the  moss  under  the  firs — he  had 
forgotten  these ;  he  had  forgotten  the  things  that  had  been 
nearest  and  holiest  to  him  through  all  the  years  of  his  life ;  he 
had  forgotten  all  except  the  passion  which  consumed  him. 

When  she  had  gone  from  him  in  her  youth,  his  rivals  had 
been  riches  and  vanities  and  all  the  manifold  temptations  of 
the  senses — rivals  he  had  scorned  while  he  had  cursed  them ; 
but  now,  in  her  womanhood,  his  antagonist  was  that  love  which 
he  had  bade  her  follow ;  his  spoiler  was  the  man  whom  he  had 
bade  her  honour. 

All  his  life  long  no  taint  of  greed  had  darkened  his  thoughts 
against  the  possessor  of  his  heritage;  no  pang  of  grief  had 
stirred  in  him  for  all  that  he  had  forfeited.  When  the  calm 
wisdom  of  maturity  had  surveyed  that  rashness  of  boyish 
chivalry,  no  single  desire,  no  solitary  envy  had  made  him  wish 
the  past  undone.  There  had  been  but  one  regret  in  him  :  the 
regret  that  with  all  the  affluence  and  power  which  his  act  had 
conveyed  away  to  Estmere  it  had  not  been  his  also  to  give  with 
them  the  four-leaved  shamrock  of  perpetual  joy. 

The  passage  of  the  years,  which  kills  all  things,  had  never 
killed  in  him  the  tenderness  of  early  memories,  the  nobility  of 
early  impulse.  Envy  had  never  touched  him.  Can  the  king 
who  voluntarily  abdicates  envy  the  successor  whom  he  has  of 
his  own  will  lifted  to  a  throne  that  he  himself  may  roam  the 
earth  unchallenged,  and  live  in  the  sweet  peace  oi'  unwatched 
freedom  ? 

It  was  only  now — now  when  the  beauty  of  a  woman  was  the 
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thing  of  his  desire — that  he  cried  out  against  this  fate  which 
made  the  holder  of  hi?  heritage,  the  owner  of  his  treasures,  lord 
even  of  this  also. 

Above  the  little  casement  in  the  roof  the  stars  grew  larger 
with  the  coming  of  the  dawn ;  the  flame  of  the  cold  hearth 
died  down,  and  left  but  the  gray  sickly  ashes  there  ;  the  rats, 
growing  bold  in  the  silence,  stole  forth  and  rustled  beneath 
the  straw  on  which  he  sat.  There  was  not  even  on  the  stillness 
the  breathing  of  the  old  man  in  his  slumber. 

For  once  when  he  himself  had  arisen,  and  had  gone  to  the 
pallet  where  the  cobbler  lay,  he  had  listened  and  heard  no 
sound  ;  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  sleeper's  lips  and  felt  no 
warmth  ;  he  had  looked  closer  by  the  clear  light  of  the  moon, 
and  had  seen  that  the  deep  tranquillity  of  death  had  stolen  over 
the  grim,  dark,  wasted,  withered  face,  which  had  a  smile  upon 
it  as  though  in  his  last  hour  he  had  heard  the  lories  singing. 

He  had  closed  the  lids  softly  over  the  old  dim  eyes  that 
through  the  mists  of  dissolution  had  once  more  seen  the  purple 
hills  and  the  wide  woods  of  the  country  of  their  youth ;  and 
he  had  gently  folded  together  on  the  breast  the  aged  hardened 
hands  that  had  worked  on  in  ceaseless  toil  for  the  bare  needs 
of  life,  but  never  had  been  outstretched  for  alms  since  their 
palms  had  been  soft  and  rosy  in  an  infant's  years,  catching  in. 
mirth,  against  a  mother's  skirts.  Then  he  had  gone  back  tc 
his  place  beneath  the  roof-hole,  where  the  stars  shone  through ; 
and  thus  he  still  kept  vigil  there — alone  with  the  dead  old 
man,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  was  bitterness  passing  that 
of  death. 

He  held  is  his  hand  the  truth  that  would  tear  these  lovers 
asunder. 

But — to  use  it  ?  He  recoiled  from  the  power  as  men  recoil 
from  thoughts  of  murder. 

A  season  earlier,  truly,  he  would  have  forbade  her  to  enter 
the  life  of  a  man  with  any  lie  left  in  her  own.  When  she  had 
been  his  he  had  not  suffered  her  to  go  to  her  chosen  future 
with  one  false  thing  to  stain  her  innocence.  By  every  law 
that  binds  the  consciences  of  men  he  knew  that  to  withhold 
her  history  from  one  who  should  stand  to  her  in  a  husband's 
place  was  to  do  dishonour,  treachery,  and  a  craven  wrong.  He 
knew  this.  A  day  sooner  he  would  have  forced  its  truth  on. 
her  without  mercy,  and  compelled  her  to  obey  its  dictates ;  but 
now  this  severity  of  justice  looked  no  better  than  the  brutality 
of  vengeance. 

The  stern  simplicity  of  perfect  truth,  which  he  had  ever  fbl 
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,  aa  men  lost  at  night  upon  the  moorlands  follow  the  polar 
star,  was  leading  now  to  that  way  whereby  the  baser  part  of 
passion  in  him  would  be  likewise  obeyed ;  and  ho  no  longer 
dared  to  yield  himself  to  its  guidance,  lest  desire  clothed  itself 
in  honour,  and  the  longing  of  jealousy  made  itself  look  fair  in 
the  guise  of  duty. 

He  was  even  as  the  Syrian  who  beheld  his  single  vineyard 
seized  by  the  monarch  in  whose  hands  were  all  the  breadth 
and  beauty  and  plenteous  increase  of  the  land ;  and  he  had 
more  than  the  Syrian's  pain  ;  for  he  had  of  his  own  will  given 
the  sceptre  from  his  hands,  and  of  his  own  will  descended  to  a 
wanderer's  estate  ;  and  because  it  refused  to  bloom  and  ripen 
in  the  shade  he  had  turned  his  young  vine  toward  that  sun-glow 
which,  gilding  it,  had  drawn  upon  its  lustre  and  loveliness  the 
robber's  sight.  He  held  in  his  hand,  indeed,  the  power  by 
which  he  could  lay  bare  the  canker  at  the  root  of  this  fair 
vine,  and  make  it  worthless  in  his  spoiler's  eyes,  even  as  a 
plant,  poison-fed  and  breathing  poison.  But  the  strength  and 
the  love  in  him  alike  forbade  him  that  power's  usage. 

The  vine  had  once  been  his ;  the  vine  was  now  so  exquisitely 
fair,  so  laden  with  all  golden  fruitage.  Should  his  be  the  ven- 
geance that  should  tear  it  up  by  the  roots  because  it  blossomed 
within  the  walls  of  palaces,  and  his  hand  could  no  more  touch 
its  glories  ? 

The  worm  was  at  its  root,  indeed;  but  none  knew  this. 
The  vine  might  flourish  and  grow  exceedingly  and  die  at  last 
in  age  and  honour,  with  rich  rare  fruit  borne  by  it  and  begat 
on  it ;  and  the  worm  might  never  awaken,  never  gnaw,  never 
be  discerned. 

The  worm  might  be  for  ever  mute  and  dumb,  the  vine  live 
on,  if  left  in  peace. 

He  could  not  of  his  own  hand  break  down  its  glorious 
crowns  of  bloom,  even  though  these  bloomed  for  a  prince's 
pleasure,  for  a  despoiler's  delight. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

WHAT  he  would  have  seen,  could  his  gaze  have  pierced 
through  the  dark  mass  of  crowded  houses,  and  across  the  reach 
of  the  river,  into  the  Palace  of  the  Lira,  would  have  been  a 
woman  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  painted  chamber,  that 
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was  all  aglow  with  gold  and  silver,  and  white  and  amber,  and 
the  marvellous  chromatic  hues  that  stole  from  a  million  blos- 
soming flowers — standing,  amid  that  luxury  and  wealth,  as  a 
stag  upon  the  bare  gray  moorland,  in  the  raw  winter  dawn, 
stands  at  bay  for  life. 

A  woman,  erect  as  a  desert-palm,  fierce  as  a  desert-beast, 
with  one  hand  clenched  against  her  breast,  as  though  she  drove 
a  dagger  into  it,  to  end  a  life  made  unendurable  by  shame ; 
with  her  head  drawn  back,  and  her  face  bloodless,  and  in  all 
her  limbs  the  frozen  horror  that  sculptors  give  to  those  who 
gaze  at  the  Eumenides. 

"What  he  would  have  heard,  could  any  sound  have  stolen  on 
the  air  from  the  mansions  of  the  princes  to  the  attic  where  he 
watched,  would  have  been  a  soft,  smooth,  cruel  voice,  that 
murmured : 

'  You  tell  me  that  I  lie  ?  Look  !  is  there  no  memory  in  her 
face?  Ask  her,  my  lord,  if  this  thing  be  not  true — if  she 
never  lived  on  the  mercy  of  alms  ?  if  she  never  was  a  stray 
thing  of  shame?  if  she  never  took  my  gold  toys  one  glad 
summer  ?  if  she  never  owed  bread  to  the  man  she  forsook  ?  if 
she  never  laughed  under  the  roof  of  the  actress  whom  she  and 
you  call  Coriolis  ?  Ask  her — only  ask !  See  how  her  eyes 
answer  you,  though  her  lips  are  as  dumb  as  the  dead !  She 
is  a  great  duchess,  no  doubt;  the  world  has  done  her  honour 
to-night ;  there  is  no  beauty  to  compare  with  her  beauty  j  and 
there  is  no  pride  so  proud  as  her  pride.  She  will  be  also  your 
wife,  you  have  said  ?  Then  her  honour  must  be  pure  as  the 
enow.  Is  it  I  who  am  dreaming  these  things  ?  Nay,  ask  her 
— she  surely  must  know !  And  her  birth-name,  too — you 
would  wish  to  hear  that.  Can  she  tell  it  ?  I  fear  not.  She 
was  a  foundling,  you  see.  "Well,  I — I,  who  thought  of  your 
honour  over-much,  it  may  seem — learned  this  also  an  hour 
ago.  Marriage  made  her  a  duchess ;  the  world  has  made  her 
a  queen;  and  you — you  would  make  her  wife,  as  you  say. 
But  birth ~a  mere  accident  this,  as  democrats  show  us — birth 
only  made  her  Madelon  Bruno.  Madelon  Bruno  ! — the  world 
knows  that  name ;  the  world  thought  it  scarcely  poetic  enough 
ibr  her  mother  who  bore  it.  Madelon  Bruno,  the  daughter,  is 
the  Duchesse  de  Lir£;  Madelon  Bruno,  the  mother,  is 
Corioli*.' 
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CHAPTER  LXX1II. 

THE  night  slowly  waned,  and  grew  into  morning.  He  never 
moved,  but  sat  there  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  and 
his  teeth  ground  upon  each  other,  and  his  face  gray,  and  dark 
with  bloodless  shadow  like  that  of  the  dead  man  yonder  on  his 
narrow  bed. 

In  a  sense,  there  seemed  a  fitness  to  him  in  this  companion- 
ship of  Death.  He  who  had  so  often  loved  the  fullest  crowds 
of  men,  the  laughter  of  the  fair  and  wake,  the  humours  of  the 
streets,  the  gay  eccentric  follies  of  humanity  in  herds,  found, 
in  a  measure,  sympathy  and  friendship  in  that  old  worn-out, 
lifeless  frame  that  rested  there,  at  peace  at  last,  after  its  four- 
score years  of  travail,  pain,  and  want,  and  thankless  labour. 

Death!  Was  it,  after  all,  the  only  mercy  that  life 
brought  ? 

Surely,  since  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  and  they 
who  live,  live  to  cry  wearily,  soon  or  late,  '  O  that  we  were 
dead!' 

Life,  to  him,  had  been  sweet  and  luscious,  and  ever  pregnant 
with  flavour,  like  a  paradise-apple,  Q-od-given  ;  but  now  at  its 
close  it  grew  hateful,  and  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  empty  as 
ashes ;  and  he  would  fain  that  he  had  died  in  the  years  of  hig 
youth. 

As  the  first  beams  of  the  daybreak  stole  through  the  lattice 
in  the  roof,  and  the  warmth  from  the  sunrise  awakened  the 
street-swallows  under  the  eaves,  there  came  a  swift  soft  move- 
ment, like  the  brushing  wing  of  a  hastening  bird.  Through 
the  unlatched  door,  into  that  shadowy  place,  another  shadow 
came,  the  shadow  of  a  woman  that  glided  to  his  feet,  and  fell 
there. 

'  Is  it  true  ?  '  she  cried.     '  O  G-od !  is  it  true  ?  ' 

Her  voice  had  no  likeness  of  itself ;  her  face  had  the  startled 
ghostly  horror  of  those  who  have  beheld  unnatural  crime ;  her 
whole  form  sank  and  crouched  like  the  body  of  a  spent  and 
dying  stag.  All  the  rich  colour  and  undulation  of  robes  fit 
for  an  empress  swept  about  her,  crushed  and  torn;  on  her 
breast  and  among  her  hair  great  jewels  glittered ;  beneath  her 
bosom  a  girdle  of  precious  stones  coiled  like  a  serpent ;  and  all 
their  glow  and  splendour  made  only  deadlier  by  their  contrast 
the  whiteness  of  her  gasping  mouth,  the  stricken  horror  in  her 
eyes,  the  convulsive  helpless  trembling  of  her  limbs,  as  she- 
dropped  there. 

2  N 
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'  Is  it  true  ?  '  she  cried,  clasping  him  with  her  arms,  as  though 
in  him  only  were  her  strength  against  this  shame  which  killed 
her.  ' Is  it  true?' 

'Is  what  true?' 

The  words  died  almost  as  they  passed  his  lips ;  his  face  was 
bloodless  as  her  own  ;  his  hands  shook  like  hers  as  he  strove 
to  raise  her.  To  gain  time — breath — thought— he  asked  her 
this ;  but  without  answer  he  knew  what  this  thing  was  which 
drove  from  her  all  her  glory  and  her  power,  and  sent  her  here 
to  crouch  like  a  fallen  and  accursed  creature  thus. 

*  You  know — you  know  ! '  she  gasped,  reading  that  know- 
ledge in  his  face.  '  Look  at  me — meet  my  eyes ;  if  it  be  a 
dream,  a  lie,  a  hideous  device  of  hatred,  look  at  me — look  long 
and  pityingly  as  you  used  to  look,  and  tell  me  so  that  it  is 
false ! ' ' 

She  clung  to  him  as  she  used  to  cling  in  the  brief  sorrows  of 
her  childhood,  and  gazed  up  in  his  face  with  eyes  that  sought 
to  pierce  his  very  heart. 

There  was  a  great  agony  in  his  own  ;  and  they  looked  out, 
not  at  her,  but  at  the  morning  stars  that  shone  beyond  the 
lattice. 

She  was  answered. 

Her  head  dropped ;  her  arms  let  go  their  hold  ;  she  fell  as 
the  dying  stag  falls  beneath  the  last  death-shot. 

He  stooped  and  raised  her,  and  bore  her  into  the  empty  attic 
near,  which  had  been  the  dead  cobbler's  place  of  labour,  and 
laid  her  down  upon  the  heap  of  leathern  shreds,  that  served 
there  as  a  couch  of  ease. 

She  lay  like  an  animal  stunned — her  arms  flung  out,  her 
head  bowed  on  them,  her  hair  unloosened,  with  the  jewels 
braided  in  it  sweeping  the  bare  boarding  of  the  garret-floor. 

He  stood  above  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  an  infinite  love,  an 
infinite  pity — an  infinite  love  such  as  never  again  would  be 
hers,  let  her  lovers  gather  by  thousands  as  they  would. 

In  the  years  of  her  gladness  he  had  been  forgotten  ;  in  the 
hour  of  her  misery  she  had  remembered  him.  He  had  his 
vengeance. 

There  was  silence  in  the  chamber  ;  the  city  still  rested  from 
labour ;  the  sun  had  barely  risen ;  the  shadows  of  night  still 
hovered  where  she  lay.  He  never  spoke ;  he  never  touched 
her;  he  never  wondered  why  she  had  come  to  him  thus,  or 
who  had  borne  to  her  that  secret  which  he  thought  was  his 
own  alone.  He  only  gazed  at  her  with  an  unutterable  yearn- 
ing love ;  and  as  the  diamonds  on  her  robes  glittered  in  the 
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gloom,  he  shuddered  as  though  he  ,s:uv  in  them  the  sinile  of 
those  devils  of  vanity  and  desire  who  had  been  his  rivals,  and 
her  tempters,  in  the*  old  years  that  were  gone. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  herself,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  blind 
eyes. 

'  Is  it  true,  then  ?  '  she  asked  still. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  his  voice  had  that  tenderness 
which  had  survived  in  him  through  all  the  wrongs  and  all  the 
cruelties  her  wanton,  thankless  egotisms  had  dealt  to  it. 

He  bent  over  her,  and  laid  his  hand  with  the  pitying  touch 
of  old  upo:i  her  head.  He  was  silent ;  he  could  not  answer 
her  in  any  other  wise. 

*  0  iny  God,  my  God  ! '  she  moaned  aloud.     '  If  only  you 
6ad  left  me  to  perish  in  my  infancy  ! ' 

He  still  answered  nothing. 

The  bitterness  of  this  reproach  was  all  that  paid  him  for  his 
martyrdom. 

She  raised  herself  with  the  fierce  gesture  of  a  wounded  leo- 
pardess. 

'  And  you  knew  this — always  ? ' 

'  Never  till  yesterday.' 

*  Yet  it  is  true,  you  say  ?     Speak !  answer  me  !     Tell  me  all 
you  know — all — no  matter  how  hideous  or  how  vile  ! ' 

1  But  what  brutes  have  borne  it  to  you  ?  ' 

1  No  matter !  Tell  me  all ;  worse  than  I  have  heard  there 
cannot  be.  Quick — for  the  love  of  heaven,  or  you  will  drive 
me  mad ! ' 

Half  risen  from  the  floor,  with  her  hands  clenched  on  his 
wrists,  and  her  dilated  eyes  gazing  up  into  his  face,  she  forced 
the  truth  from  him  with  imperious,  delirious  command.  Re- 
sistance maddened  her,  as  she  had  said, — this  woman  who 
awoke  from  dreams  of  the  heritage  of  kings  to  find  her  parentage 
in  poverty  and  shame. 

He  obeyed,  and  told  her  all. 

She  hearci :  s.  unbroken  silence,  crouching,  a&  the  magnificence 
of  the  leopardess  crouches  under  the  throes  of  pain,  a  dumb, 
passionate,  breathless  terror  on  her  drooping  face. 

1  And  1  saw  him  die — die  at  her  feet  1 '  she  mutterea 

The  horror  of  her  fate  consumed  her  as  with  fire — fire  wherein 
that  staff  of  life,  her  pride,  withered,  and  fell  in  ashes,  as  a 
reed  held  in  a  flame. 

The  shame  of  her  mother  was  upon  her  like  the  weight  of 
her  own  shame  ;  the  foulness  that  was  her  inheritance  seemed 
to  taint  her  like  a  plague;  all  the  haughtv,  rejoicing  ncorn  of 
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her  high  estate  had  vanished  as  the  prophet's  gourd  vanished 
in  the  &pace  of  a  fleet  summer  night. 

In  alJ  her  glory  she  was  desolate. 

And  in  her  desolation  it  was  not  to  her  friends,  or  her  lovers, 
or  her  courtiers  that  she  turned,  but  to  the  man  whom  she  had 
forsaken,  and  forgotten,  and  abjured. 

'  It  is  just,'  she  murmured  dreamily,  gazing  at  him  with  her 
hot,  wild,  tearless  eyes.  '  I  sinned  against  you  ;  how  could  I 
choose  but  sin,  having  been  born  of  her?  This  is  just  vengeance 
on  my  crime  to  you,  vengeance  sent  of  Q-od ! ' 

*  Hush !     Are  His  weapons  a  frail  woman's  vices  ?     And 
what  vengeance  have  I  ever  asked  of  God  or  man  on  you  ?  * 

The  grave  sweet  patience  of  his  voice  stilled  the  passion  in 
her  as  it  had  once  stilled  the  wayward  and  rebellious  spirit  of 
her  childhood. 

She  was  silent,  lying  there  with  her  head  still  bowed  down 
on  her  arms,  her  eyes  still  hidden  from  the  rays  of  day. 

His  face  grew  dark  with  wrath — wrath  against  her  destroyer ; 
his  breath  came  sharply  and  hardly  as  he  bent  over  and 
asked : 

*  What  devil  was  pitiless  enough  to  tell  you  ?  ' 

She  lifted  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  under  their  swollen 
lids  her  eyes  flashed  with  a  blue  light  like  flame. 

*  A  devil, — yes ;  a  devil  who  came  in  angel's  guise  to  save 
his  father's  honour!     My  young  lover  whom  1  thought  the 
fairies  sent  me ;  the  tempter  to  whom  she  would  have  sold  me 
body  and  soul,  in  my  child's  ignorance.' 

'What!  his  son?' 

'His  son.  You  know  it,  then?  O  heaven,  why  not  have 
warned  me  ?  Ah,  hush !  I  dare  to  reproach  you — I,  when  my 
whole  life  has  been  a  crime  which  you  have  never  wearied  of 
forgiving !  Listen  !  I  saw  him  once,  five  nights  ago,  at  Yilliers 
— only  for  one  instant  as  he  passed  me  by.  I  knew  him  then, 
and  he  knew  me.  On  the  morrow  he  was  gone,  leaving  a 
gracious  message  of  regret.  That  very  night  I  promised  to  be 
Estmere's  wife ;  that  very  night  I  had  sworn  to  myself  that 
nothing  on  my  part  should  be  hidden  from  his  sight.  But 
where  was  the  use  to  take  him  truth  that  only  could  have 
seemed  to  him  a  fear?  Once  having  looked  on  his  son's  face, 
I  held  my  peace.  I  let  my  doom  come  as  it  would.  I  kept, 
so  long  as  fate  would  leave  them  to  me,  his  love,  his  trust,  his 
honour.  I  knew  how  soon  they  would  be  struck  and  perish. 
This  was  madness?  I  think  I  have  been  mad  since  the  night 
I  saw  that  smooth,  soft,  devilish  face ;  I  have  been  like  a 
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creature  in  a  dream :  the  dream  hag  broken ;  I  am  wakened 
no\v,  wakened  to  see  and  hear  and  feel  all  things — my  misery, 
my  wickedness,  my  shame.' 

Her  hands  clenched  on  him  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  him 
down  to  her,  seeming  thus  to  keep  hold  upon  some  strength, 
some  reason. 

He  shuddered  as  he  gazed  on  her. 

'  Those  are  wild  words,'  he  murmured.  *  The  shame  is 
another's,  not  your  own,  and  you  forget.  Tour  father  was 
poor  indeed,  but  he  had  honour  in  his  simple,  bitter,  martyred 
life  that  no  wife's  sin  could  touch.  You  are  his,  no  less  than 
you  are  hers.  He  was  a  rude,  unlearned  seaman,  it  is  true, 
but  he  had  in  him  honesty,  heroism,  truth.  Are  these  mean 
birthrights  ? ' 

A  shiver  ran  through  her  crouching  frame.  To  the  woman 
who  had  believed  herself  born  from  the  secret  nuptials  of 
some  Porphyrogenitus,  the  sea-bird's  nest  looked  foul  as  any 
vulture's  ;  and  the  strength  and  the  simplicity  of  this  compen- 
sation to  which  he  bade  her  turn  were  on  heights  beyond  her 
reach. 

The  man,  nobly  bred,  could  recognise  the  nobility  that  lies 
in  character  apart  from  all  circumstance  and  all  chances.  The 
woman,  basely  born,  could  measure  by  nothing  save  the  visible 
symbols  of  dignity  and  greatness,  of  poverty  and  shame. 

*  Birthright !  '  she  echoed  with  a  laugh,  that  had  in  it  the 
sound  of  the  laughter  of  Coriolis.  'Do  not  say  that  word,  if 
you  would  bid  me  keep  my  senses.  To-night  I  was  in  all  my 
glory.  Kings  and  princes  were  under  my  roof.  I  had  his 
love  and  the  world's  honour.  In  all  Paris  there  was  not  a 
creature  greater  or  more  envied  than  I.  All  splendours  and 
all  follies  and  all  graces  that  my  wealth  could  give  I  gathered 
there.  I  knew  that  some  evil  would  fall ;  I  knew  that  his  sou 
would  come  there ;  I  knew  that  the  days  of  my  peace  were 
numbered.  I  chose  that  he  should  behold  me  at  my  greatest, 
my  highest,  my  proudest ;  I  chose  so  to  score  myself  into  his 
heart  and  his  soul  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  put  me 
away  from  them,  strive  how  he  would.  1  had  my  victory  so 
far.  He  loves  me — 0  G-od,  he  loves  me;  but  it  is  passion 
only,  not  such  love  as  yours.  Listen !  to-night  has  been  the 
most  brilliant  night  of  my  life,  and  this  is  how  it  has  ended  ! ' 

Eising,  and  pacing  to  and  fro,  like  a  chained  leopardess  in- 
furiate  with  its  wounds,  or  cast  down  upon  her  rude  couch  in 
the  exhaustion  of  despair,  shrinking  from  the  light  of  day,  she 
told  him  how  its  horror  had  come  to  her,  stealing  like  a  thief  in 
the  night  into  her  palace. 
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•  Every  word  that  had  been  uttered  had  cut  her  like  a  scourge ; 
she  could  number  them  as  the  quivering  creature  numbers  his 
stripes  by  their  separate  sharp  agonies. 

He  heard  her  in  silence,  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands. 
What  solace  had  he  to  give  this  woman  to  whom  his  love  wa? 
othing  ? 

Once  only  he  asked  her — 

'  And  he — he  whom  you  are  to  wed  ?  he  loves  you  still  ?  ' 

She  laughed  once  more,  the  laugh  that  was  so  terrible  in  that 
filent  place. 

'  Still,  is  he  like  you,  that  evil  and  shame  should  only  be 
titles  to  his  pity  and  his  pardon  ?  No  woman  is  loved  so  twice. 
He  forced  his  son  from  my  presence ;  he  refused  to  believe,  while 
others  hearkened ;  he  was  generous,  noble,  great.  It  is  hii 
nature.  But  once  in  solitude,  I  saw  the  look  upon  his  face. 
How  is  it  I  live  yet  ?  It  maddened  me  ;  I  knew  that  I  was 
dead  to  him — worse  than  dead — for  ever.  I  told  him  the  truth 
of  you  and  of  myself.  I  told  him  everything  my  life  had 
known.  I  prayed,  I  begged,  I  knelt  to  him — not  for  his  love 
or  his  forgiveness,  but  only  for  his  belief.  It  was  his  doubt 
that  killed  me.' 

'  He  doubts  still  ?  * 

His  voice  was  stifled  as  he  spoke,  his  hands  were  locked  over 
his  eyes. 

'  Doubt !  O  God,  what  is  there  for  him  to  believe  ?  I  am  a 
living  lie  to  him  and  to  the  world.  I  implored,  I  conjured,  I 
tempted  him.  Again  and  again  he  almost  yielded  ;  again  and 
again  I  saw  love,  and  love  only,  in  his  eyes ;  and  yet  I  knew  he 
would  never  yield  utterly.  There  was  such  scorn  in  him,  such 
dread  of  me,  and  such  disdain.  •'  Not  for  your  birth,"  he  cried 
to  me  ;  "  not  for  your  mother's  shame  would  you  be  less  pure, 
less  honoured  in  my  sight.  It  is  your  life,  your  lie.  You  tell 
me  the  truth  now?  It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  told  too  late."  And 
then  I  grew  mad,  I  think,  and  broke  from  him,  and  got  out  into 
the  street  unseen,  I  know  not  how,  and  came  to  you,  as  beaten 
dogs  come  to  the  only  creature  that  has  pity  for  them.' 

And  the  love  which  she  had  slighted,  and  mocked,  and  trod- 
den on  so  long,  had  vengeance  on  her,  and  grew  in  might  and 
majesty  before  her  sight,  and  was  her  only  refuge  now,  her  only 
friend,  her  only  mercy.  And  yet !  more  dear  than  this  was 
that  love  which  had  disbelieved,  which  had  scorned,  which  had 
repudiated  her. 

*  "What  is  my  life  worth  if  he  bo  lost  to  me  ? '  she  cried. 
1  What  are  my  rank,  my  lands,  my  titles,  my  dignities,  to  me 
without  him  P ' 
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In  the  intense  self-absorption  of  her  anguish,  she  never 
heeded  what  blows  her  words  might  strike  upon  the  heart  of 
her  hearer. 

All  she  remembered  was  that  one  great  horror  which  enfolded 
her — the  horror  of  that  destiny  which  had  hung  over  her  when 
in  the  fair  fancies  of  her  infancy  she  had  dreamed  herself  the 
daughter  of  the  old  dead  kings  of  Gaul ;  the  destiny  which  had 
seized  her  in  the  attained  ambition  of  her  womanhood,  while  she 
laughed  in  her  glr.d  scorn  at  fate,  and  love,  and  death ;  the 
destiny  which  clung  around  her,  stifling  her  life  as  the  fireweb 
of  sorcery  clung  around  Grlauce. 

He  never  spoke,  where  he  stood  against  the  open  lattice, 
through  which  the  hot  air  of  the  stormy  and  oppressive  dawn 
poured  like  the  fumes  of  a  slaughter-house. 

She,  flung  down  upon  the  heap  of  leather,  witli  her  arms 
outstretched,  and  her  face  hidden  on  them,  longed  to  bury  her- 
self from  that  searching  light  of  coming  day. 

She  thought  that  never  more  could  she  go  forth  into  the 
sunshine,  and  meet  the  eyes  of  men,  and  be  as  she  had  been. 
Her  past  was  branded,  her  present  was  laid  waste,  her  future 
was  accursed  :  the  greatness  that  she  had  said  could  never  pass 
away  was  polluted  and  without  worth;  her  dignities  and  her 
possessions,  and  all  her  glories  in  which  she  had  exulted,  as  in  a 
strength  that  made  her  godlike,  were  now  of  no  avail. 

They  endured  indeed,  they  were  unchanged,  unchangeable 
but  they  could  not  cleanse  the  life  whence  hers  had  sprung ; 
they  could  not  give  her  back  the  pure  and  fragrant  peace  of 
honour.  The  shame  of  her  mother  was  upon  her — upon  her  for 
evermore. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

ABOVE  the  million  roofs  of  the  city,  the  flush  of  the  full  day 
came.  From  out  its  nook  the  little  monkey  erupt,  and  gazed  at 
her  with  wondering  sad  eyes.  In  the  stillness,  the  great  black 
door  of  the  garret  was  thrust  open — in  its  embrasure  her  lover 
stood. 

He  had  tracked  her  hither. 

The  fairness  of  his  face  was  livid,  his  voice  was  strangled  in 
his  throat,  his  eyes  had  the  fury  and  the  woe  that  men  had  seen 
once  in  them — once — in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  the  dis- 
honour of  his  wife  had  been  revealed  him 
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He  threw  one  glance  on  her — one  glance  of  unutterable 
horror — then  went  straightway  to  the  place  where  Tricotrin 
stood. 

'She  has  fled  to  you!* 

Tricotrin  shook  off  his  grasp ;  and  stood  silent :  facing  him, 
with  the  light  of  the  dawn  upon  him. 

She  had  fled  to  him ! — well,  who  to  her  had  so  great  a  right, 
so  high  a  title  ?  All  the  hatred  he  bore  to  this  man,  as  to  her 
owner  and  his  spoiler,  stirred  in  him,  and  prevailed,  and 
killed  the  old  soft  tenderness  of  early  memories  and  of  boyish 
love. 

She,  with  a  great  cry,  sprang  from  her  wretched  couch,  and 
dragged  herself  to  her  lover's  feet,  and  threw  herself  there  in 
piteous  abandonment,  calling  out  to  him  to  believe — to  believe 
— only  to  believe. 

He  did  not  heed  her,  even  while  all  his  frame  thrilled  at  her 
touch  and  burned  under  her  beauty  ;  he  did  not  answer  her  ;  he 
did  not  raise  her  ;  he  only  looked  still  at  the  man  in  whom  he 
saw  her  closest  friend,  his  deadliest  foe. 

'What  have  you  been  to  her?'  he  cried  aloud;  'her  hus- 
band, her  father,  her  paramour  ?  Answer  me  !  What  tie  binds 
you  ?  What  bond  unites  you  ?  Is  it  sin,  or  secrecy,  or 
marriage,  or  blood  ?  Answer  me !  What  is  this  woman  to 
you?' 

Tricotrin,  standing  erect,  with  the  gleam  of  the  dawn  on  his 
face,  and  the  darkness  of  evil  passions  in  his  soul,  looked  him 
in  the  eyes  with  a  keen,  hard,  changeless  gaze,  and  still  kept 
silent. 

'  Answer  me  ! '  Estmere  cried  a^ain.     '  Answer  me  !  or — ' 

She  sprang  up  and  caught  his  lifted  arm,  and  drew  his  hand 
into  hers,  and  clung  to  him  so  that  he  could  not  move  un- 
less he  cast  her  off  from  him  with  violence,  and  trampled  her 
aside. 

'  Wait,  wait ! '  she  muttered.  '  Strike  me,  not  him.  What 
guilt  there  is,  is  mine — mine,  to  you  and  to  the  world.  There 
has  never  been  anything  on  earth  greater,  gentler,  more  long- 
suffering,  than  his  life  to  mine.  I  have  been  base  to  him,  faith- 
iess,  cowardly,  unworthy  ;  but  he ! — he  has  never  once  re- 
proached me,  never  once  deserted  me.  I  was  a  wretched  stray 
thing — you  know,  you  know  1 — nameless,  homeless,  desolate, 
utterly ;  and  he  had  pity  upon  me — pity,  when  I  was  a  little 
lost  child  dying  of  hunger  save  for  the  bread  he  gave  me.  Ah, 
G-od !  oall  my  crime  what  you  will ;  curse  me,  loathe  me,  leave 
me — that  is  just ;  but  believe — only  believe.  GKve  him  justice 
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give  him  honour.  In  my  vanity  and  my  sin  I  have  refused 
him  both  so  long.' 

The  evil  of  the  world  had  fallen  from  her,  the  false  shame  of 
her  false  pride  had  perished  ;  truth  and  courage  revived  in  this 
soul,  wherein  they  had  so  long  been  dead  ;  her  voice  rang  clear 
and  strong  in  all  its  suffering.  He,  whom  she  conjured,  shud- 
dered under  that  passionate  appeal,  and  gazed  down  into  her 
eyes,  staggered,  confused,  unmanned,  knowing  not  what  to 
doubt,  nor  what  to  believe. 

'If  this  be  true/  he  murmured,  'your  sin  to  me  weighs 
nothing  beside  your  sin  to  him.' 

'  No  ! '  she  cried  aloud,  as  she  loosed  her  arms  from  about 
him,  and  sank  down  at  his  feet  with  the  hot  blood  burning  over 
all  her  drooping  face. 

'  No.  To  you  I  sinned  indeed,  because  I  gained  your  love 
upon  a  lie  ;  but  you  were  a  stranger ;  I  owed  you  no  debt,  I  bore 
you  no  allegiance  :  you  were  free  to  seek  me,  and  as  free  to  leave 
me.  But  to  him  my  whole  life  has  been  a  crime — a  crime  when 
I  forsook  him  because  ambition  bribed  me ;  a  crime  when  I  re- 
paid him  for  his  charity  with  discontent  and  with  ingratitude ; 
a  crime  when  I  was  too  base  to  let  the  world  know  all  I  owed 
him ;  a  crime  when  I  heard  you  slight  him  with  your  satires, 
and  held  iny  peace  because  I  was  too  base  a  coward  to  dare  lift 
up  my  voice  in  his  defence  and  honour.  It  is  hard  for  you  to 
believe  me, — yes  ! — I  have  forfeited  belief.  But,  as  G-od  lives, 
I  will  not  cease  to  kneel  to  you  till  you  believe  in  him/ 

He  looked  down  on  her,  blinded,  bewildered,  pierced  to  the 
heart,  confused  with  a  crowd  of  half-formed  thoughts. 

'  Tour  love  is  so  great  for  him  ? '  he  asked,  the  passion  in 
his  own  soul  jealously  seizing  on  that  which  smote  it  the  most 
cruelly. 

Her  eyes  met  his  in  one  long  look,  then  turned  and  rested  on 
the  man  whom  she  had  wronged. 

'  Yes,  my  love  is  great,  now,'  she  said  slowly  ;  '  but  what  is 
great — great  as  eternity — is  my  remorse.' 

He  was  silent ;  the  force  that  lies  in  perfect  and  unflinching 
truth  was  in  her  now ;  it  conquered  him,  it  was  stronger  th  n 
he,  it  bore  in  on  him  with  a  witness  he  could  no  longer  doubt, 
the  purity  of  this  passionless  love,  the  intensity  of  this  vain  re- 
morse. He  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  love  which  he, 
as  her  lover,  as  her  husband,  need  envy,  or  could  suspect ;  he 
knew  it,  as  men  in  such  hours  know  truths  that  their  colder 
reason  would  mock,  their  worldly  scepticism  would  scorn.  But 
he  saw  also  that  this  remorse  was  for  a  guilt  none  the  less 
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bnse,  none  tlio  loss  craven,  because  in  its  shame  it  was  still 
chaste  as  ice,  because  in  its  selfishness  no  sensual  stain  was 
found. 

He  believed ;  but  belief  was  as  deadly  to  him  as  his  doubt 
had  been.  She  was  as  worthless,  in  his  sight,  as  though  she  had 
been  the  faithless  and  dishonoured  wife  of  the  man  whom  she 
had  forsaken — of  the  man  who  stood  there,  in  the  radiance  of 
the  dawn,  motionless,  wordless,  urging  no  claim,  seeking  no 
justification,  giving  no  sign  that  he  heard  or  that  he  saw  under 
all  the  passionate  invocation,  the  violent  despair,  of  this  woman 
who  had  abandoned  him  for  the  treasures  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  world. 

It  was  at  him,  and  not  at  her,  that  he  himself  looked,  as  he 
spoke. 

*  This  is  true  ?  '  he  asked  of  him. 

The  eyes  of  Tricotrin  met  his  own  with  a  strange  weariness, 
and  scorn,  and  pity,  all  in  one,  in  their  regard. 

'  It  is  true/  he  answered  briefly.  His  voice  was  cold  and 
harsh,  and  all  its  melody  was  gone.  For  once  he  did  not  seek 
to  aid  her ;  for  once  he  did  not  stir  to  lift  her  burden  from  her ; 
for  once  he  left  her,  alone,  with  the  love  that  she  had  chosen  in 
the  stead  of  his.  If  it  failed  her,  if  it  scorned  her,  if  it  re- 
pudiated her,  it  had  been  her  choice.  He  left  it  to  deal  with 
her  as  it  would. 

She,  kneeling  there  at  the  feet  of  her  lover  as  a  criminal  at 
the  feet  of  her  judge,  looked  upward  in  his  face. 

'  You  believe  now  ? '  she  cried  to  him. 

He  bent  his  head. 

'  Yes,  I  believe.' 

In  the  assent  there  was  a  colder,  a  more  hopeless,  a  more 
unyielding  condemnation  of  her  sin  than  could  have  spoken 
in  the  uttermost  ferocity  and  abandonment  of  upbraiding. 
He  believed ;  and  because  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  her 
history,  be  believed  also  in  the  cowardice  and  the  falsehood  of 
her  life. 

She  rose  up  slowly  and  stood  before  him ;  her  arms  were 
crossed  upon  her  bosom  that  heaved  and  swelled  beneath  their 
pressure ;  her  face  was  like  the  marble  mask  that  sculptors  take 
from  a  dead  loveliness ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  an  unutterable 
woe. 

But  she  prayed  no  more  for  mercy,  she  implored  no  more  for 
pardon  ;  she  had  asked  for  belief,  and  it  had  been  given  her; 
it  was  all,  she  knew,  that  she  could  claim  ;  and  the  superb  pride 
which  had  been  her  idol  for  so  long,  and  which  that  night  had 
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been  stiicken  down  as  a  stately  palm  is  struck  by  lightning,  was 
in  her  still,  though  broken  and  stilled  by  the  bitter  shame,  the 
abject  humiliation  that  her  birth  had  brought. 

All  her  life  through,  she  knew,  she  had  wronged  Love.  If 
now  Love  had  its  vengeance,  and  had  forsaken  her,  was  the 
crime  hers,  or  Love's  ? 

It  was  only  from  his  look  that  she  cowered  and  shrank,  as 
from  a  thing  unbearable. 

1  Have  you  no  pity  ?  she  cried  suddenly,  the  one  appeal 
wrung  from  her  by  her  utter  desolation.  '  My  mother's  shame 
I  knew  as  little  as  you  until  to-night.  I  wronged  you ;  yes,  but 
not  one  tithe  as  I  wronged  him.  He  has  forgiven — shall  not 
you  forgive  ? ' 

Estmere  turned  from  her  with  a  shudder,  as  men  turn  from 
the  dead  disfigured  body  of  the  beauty  they  have  loved. 

'  Forgive,  forgive  ! '  he  echoed ;  l  what  is  it  to  forgive  ?  My 
pardon  cannot  give  you  back  your  honour  and  your  truth.' 

'  O  G-od,  you  said  you  loved  me  ?  ' 

'  Loved  you  ?  Men  love  women  that  are  foul  as  they  are 
fair.  I  gave  you  tenfold  more  than  love  ;  I  gave  you  trust !' 

A  shiver  shook  her  all  down  her  slender,  supple,  lofty  frame. 
She  knew  that  never  more  could  this  man  trust  her  with  the 
one  sweet,  full,  idolatrous,  and  perfect  faith  with  which  he  had 
believed  in  her  when  his  first  kiss  had  touched  her  lips.  For 
faith  is  as  the  white  pure  crown  of  the  century  aloe,  which,  once 
cut  down,  can  bloom  no  more  within  the  space  of  the  same  lives 
that  first  rejoiced  in  it. 

He,  drawing  his  gaze  from  her  as  one  tempted  beyond  his 
strength  draws  it  from  the  loveliness  that  assails  him,  moved 
away  slowly,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  chest. 

'  The  woman  false  once  is  false  always,'  he  said  briefly,  with 
a  quiver  in  his  proud  clear  voice  that  no  manhood  and  no  pride 
could  stay.  '  Men,  younger,  happier  than  I,  might  give  you 
their  faith  still — I  cannot.  You  have  killed  my  life?  you  shal] 
not  beggar  me  of  honour.' 

And  without  one  backward  look  at  her — one  look  whereby 
that  exquisite  and  sensuous  loveliness  might  steal  his  strength 
and  make  him  the  mere  slave  of  passion — he  thrust  the  great 
door  backward  heavily,  and  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
chamber. 

She  let  him  go  without  a  word,  a  cry,  a  gesture.  She  never 
changed  her  posture,  but  stood  there,  drawing  her  costly  gem- 
sown  robes  together,  as  a  beggar,  perishing  in  winter  cold, 
draws  his  rags  around  his  frozen  limbs. 
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Only  once  she  looked  at  him  whom  she  had  wronged — at 
him  by  whom,  even  yet,  she  had  not  been  forsaken. 

'  You  have  your  vengeance,'  she  said  slowly.  *  It  is  just.' 

He  had  his  vengeance — the  vengeance  which  the  old  dead 
Loirais  woman  had  foretold — the  vengeance  which  broke  his 
own  heart  as  it  fell. 

She  stole  backwards  with  slow  numbed  movement  to  the 
rude  couch  of  skins,  and  crouched  on  it  once  more.  She  had 
no  memory  of  her  home,  her  rank,  her  household,  her  dignities  ; 
she  had  no  memory  save  this  one  thing — that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Coriolis.  The  hours  passed  ;  time  was  nothing  to 
them  ;  the  noon  came ;  she  still  lay  there,  as  Magdalen  beneath 
the  cross  ;  and  he  had  never  stirred  from  where  he  stood  be- 
neath the  lattice,  with  his  arms  resting  on  the  wooden  sill,  and 
his  head  bowed  down  upon  them. 

Since  the  sun  had  risen  there  had  been  a  low,  hoarse,  mur- 
mur on  the  air ;  a  sound  like  the  sound  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  But  here  it  was  dulled  by  distance,  and  it  smote  their  ear, 
unheard. 

It  was  the  sound  of  conflict ;  it  was  the  sound  of  the  hymn 
of  blood. 

Suddenly  it  deepened,  and  came  upon  the  silence  in  loud 
fitful  gusts,  and  pierced  his  lethargy  as  the  war-note  rouses 
the  stupor  of  the  wounded  charger. 

He  heard  the  *  Marseillaise.' 

*  God  forgive  me  !  I  forgot  them ! '  he  cried  aloud  ;  for  the 
only  time  in  all  the  many  years  since  first  he  had  elected  to  be 
one  with  them,  and  make  their  dwelling  and  their  portion,  their 
pleasure  and  their  suffering,  his,  he  had  forgotten  the  people. 

'  Wait  you  here,'  he  murmured  to  her.  '  It  is  the  children 
only  who  have  risen.  But  there  is  danger,  there  is  slaughter. 
God  forgive  me,  I  forgot  ! ' 

And  he  left  her,  and  went  swiftly  through  the  house  that 
was  deserted  as  though  pestilence  had  swept  it  bare,  and  passed 
out  into  the  hot  noontide — into  the  streets  where  the  students 
had  risen. 

It  was  a  revolt  of  the  children — an  outbreak  of  youths'  noble 
madness,  a  passion  of  boys'  futile  frenzy  ;  but  the  massacre  of 
the  children  had  begun,  and  would  not  cease  till  the  sun  had 
its  setting. 

A  woman,  weeping  and  frantic,  threw  herself  in  his  passage. 

*O,  friend,  save  my  son  ! '  she  cried  to  him.  '  You  are  as  a 
god  to  these  children !  He  is  all  I  have  upon  earth,  you  know ! 
A  creature  of  seventeen  summers  ;  and  he  is  there  at  the  bar- 
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ricadea.  Ah,  they  die  in  their  madness,  proud  of  it !  It  were 
harder  to  live  for  mere  duty.' 

He  put  her  aside,  and  went  onward. 

1  G-od  forgive  me  ! '  he  said  still  in  his  heart.  '  I  had  forgot 
them,  I  had  forgot  them.' 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

IN  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  one  of  its  white  and 
golden  palaces,  there  was  a  balcony  hung  with  scarlet  draperies 
for  the  festival  that  had  been  a  baptism  of  blood. 

Many  a  time  there  had  come  thither  a  woman,  sunny-haired, 
laughing,  full  of  gladness,  tossing  sweetmeats  and  flowers  to 
the  crowd,  leaning  there  with  roses  in  her  breast,  and  her  arms 
indolently  folded,  to  watch  the  spectacle  beneath  of  military 
pomp,  or  of  imperial  entry,  or  of  the  masked  fooleries  of  the 
idle  carnival  time.  And  many  a  time  the  passing  multitudes 
had  looked  up,  and  laughed  back  to  her,  and  shouted  their 
acclaims,  and  caught  her  tossed  flowers-buds  and  kissed  them  ; 
for  they  had  loved  her,  since  she  had  been  clothed  with 
the  divinity  which  this  age  beholds  in  vice. 

The  scarlet  folds  hung  stirless  on  the  breeze  ;  the  gilded 
butterflies  upon  them  sparkled  in  the  sun  ;  the  Eastern  birds 
murmured  merrily  ;  the  exotics  bloomed  in  every  hue,  above  in 
that  bright  balcony,  while  the  slaughter  raged  beneath. 

But  on  its  marble  floor  the  woman  lay  lifeless,  with  the  slow 
blood  welling  from  her  breast.  A  stray  shot  had  found  her 
where  she  leaned  to  watch  the  pageantry  of  strife ;  and  she 
had  fallen  here  among  her  flowers.  Below  the  populace  had 
paused  one  instant  in  the  tumult  of  their  passions,  and  had 
murmured : 

'  It  is  Coriolis— killed  ! ' 

For  fate  was  still  merciful  to  this  woman,  who  had  been 
merciless  to  all ;  still  tender  to  this  spoiler,  who  knew  not 
tenderness ;  still  full  of  gifts  to  this  assassin atress,  whose  hands 
had  ever  been  outstretched  for  gold.  It  slew  her  when  fear 
had  begun  to  touch  her ;  it  slew  her  when  her  past  sin  rose 
against  her ;  it  slew  her  ere  her  beauty  perished — ere  her 
power  waned.  And  Coriolis— a  creature  soulless  as  the  butter- 
flies that  were  her  emblem — had  the  noblest  requiem  that  a 
human  soul  can  have :  she  had  the  sorrow  of  a  people, 

Verily,  men  are  just. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

IN  a  dim,  grey,  ancient  street,  outside  the  passage-way,  where 
the  town  was  still  old,  in  the  heart  of  the  students,  where  no 
cannon  could  sweep  and  no  squadrons  deploy,  but  each  combat 
perforce  was  fought  out  hand  to  hand,  in  the  old  fierce  fair 
fashion — there  the  first  barricade  had  been  thrown  ;  a  barricade 
barring  the  entrance ;  a  barricade  that  already  had  served  to 
repulse  the  soldiery  sent  up  against  it,  though  held  only  by 
youths,  goaded  on  by  their  comrades'  imprisonment;  blind 
with  dreams  of  impossible  worlds ;  lashed  to  action  by  agitators 
and  demagogues ;  beholding  only  the  excellence  of  liberty ; 
not  seeing  the  excellence  of  patience ; — youths  of  all  ages,  all 
tempers  :  some  gay  with  zest  for  the  devil's  dance  of  a  riot ; 
some  grave  with  a  purpose  too  hard  for  their  years ;  some 
drunk  with  their  own  evil  passions— some  with  pure  longing  for 
freedom  ;  some  the  ignorant  poor  tools  of  conspirators  ;  some 
the  ardent  young  prophets  of  truth. 

They  filled  the  narrow  windings  of  the  street ;  they  climbed 
upon  its  roofs  and  its  ironwork  and  its  lamp-posts  ;  they  knelt 
at  its  windows  with  their  muskets  at  rest  on  its  ledges ;  they 
defended  its  stones  as  though  they  were  the  altar-stone  of  their 
holiest  temple  ;  they  shouted,  they  sang ;  they  dealt  death  and 
they  took  death ;  they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  they 
mounted  and  dived,  and  hid  and  charged  ;  they  swarmed  over 
the  timber  mountain  that  they  had  cast  up  betwixt  them  and 
the  world ;  they  tasted  blood,  and  were  even  like  young  hounds 
whose  tongues  are  whetted  by  a  dead  deer's  gore. 

And  ever  and  again  as  one  among  them  was  shot  down  they 
lifted  his  corpse  upon  the  timber  to  raise  the  pile  higher,  and 
sang  more  Icudly  their  'Marseillaise* 

Above  the  hiss  of  the  bullets,  above  the  cries  of  the  women, 
above  the  roll  of  distant  volleys  as  the  musketry  sought  their 
quarter,  above  the  din  and  the  tumult  of  carnage,  the  great 
{horus  rang  out,  dominant  and  triumphant,  as  it  first  rang  over 
\he  crowds  of  Paris,  and  over  the  battle-plains  of  Europe,  while 
jts  creator  fled  through  the  mountains,  proscribed  and  desolate 
and  friendless.  The  chorus  of  the  hymn  that  is  deathless,  be- 
cause while  men  shall  live  its  passions  and  its  woes  and  its 
Igony  of  vain  desires  must  live  also,  unquenched,  unstilled,  and 
unattained — born  half  of  hell,  born  half  of  heaven. 

Yet  above  even  that  divine  and  devilish  chant  of  the  nation's 
liberties  his  own  voice  rose,  as  he  forced  his  way  through  amid 
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them,  and  sprang  up  on  to  their  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  jam- 
med mass  of  wood  and  stone.  A  great  shout  welcomed  him. 
Ever  since  the  day  had  broken,  men  in  the  paroxysms  of  fear, 
or  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  had  asked  of  one  another,  '  Where 
was  he  ?  ' 

'Ah,  faithless  and  strengthless ! '  he  called  to  them.  'And 
only  a  day  since  you  pledged  me  your  word  to  keep  peace  ! ' 

They  were  the  people  of  his  own  quarter ;  the  youths  that 
came  round  him  like  dogs  round  their  keeper.  Only  a  brief 
space  earlier  he,  who  had  come  to  save  them  if  they  would  be 
saved,  had  spent  the  days  and  the  nights  among  them  in  their 
cellars  and  clubs,  and  workshops  and  painting-rooms,  striving 
to  hold  them  back  from  destruction ;  striving  to  make  them 
wait,  for  the  dear  sake  of  that  liberty  in  whoae  name  they  were 
mad  for  war.  And  these — these  few,  at  the  least — these  two 
hundred  and  more  who  fought  here,  had  listened  and  given  way 
and  vowed  to  keep  from  the  snare  spread  for  them  and  their 
kind  by  men  to  whom  rivers  of  blood  were  as  the  waters  of 
Pactolus. 

They  had  promised ;  and  thus  they  redeemed  their  word — 
thus,  with  the  knives  at  their  waist  and  the  steel  in  their  hands 
and  the  lust  to  slay  in  their  eyes. 

He  stood  unarmed  in  their  midst,  on  the  highest  place, 
where  the  sun's  rays  came  fullest  and  the  bullets  fell  fastest. 

His  eyes  swept  the  crowd  as  the  eagle's  the  earth ;  all  the 
tfarmth  and  the  light  and  the  passion  had  flushed  back  on  his 
face  at  the  sight  of  the  gleam  of  the  steel — at  the  sound  of  the 
anthem  of  revolution. 

On  them  a  sudden  hush  fell — a  sudden  humiliation  smote. 

They  had  promised  him  peace ;  and  at  his  feet  the  dead 
already  lay  three  deep. 

'Could  you  not  be  faithful  one  day  through?'  he  cried  to 
them,  in  the  reproach  which  all  those  who  love  and  served 
humanity  are  driven  to  cast  against  it  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
measureless  ingratitude.  '  You  promised  me — you,  my  own 
people ! — and  your  promise  is  kept  thus !  I  knew  that  you  were 
betrayed ;  I  knew  that  you  were  drawn  down  into  a  pit ;  I  knew 
that  they  left  your  sting  in  you  only  that  by  it  you  might  slay 
yourselves,  like  the  scorpion  in  the  flames.  I  warned  you  ;  and 
you  heard,  and  you  swore  to  keep  in  your  homes  avid  be  un« 
tempted.  And  this  is  the  fulfilling  of  your  oath  ! ' 

The  youths,  pausing  and  taking  breath  and  crowding  one 
on  another  about  the  barricade,  heard  him,  andwe^e  ashamed. 
One  lad,  the  youngest  of  them  all,  the  child  of  whom  his  mother 
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had  spoken,  lifted  his  fair  and  glowing  face  with  reverent  love 
upon  it,  and  gripped  his  rifle  closer. 

'  It  is  for  liberty,'  he  murmured.  '  Have  you  not  taught  ua 
— without  it  life  is  worthless  ? ' 

The  eyes  of  Tricotrin  rested  on  his  with  infinite  tenderness, 
infinite  anguish. 

'I  have  taught  you  that?  No.  Life  without  it  is  joyless; 
but  life  without  joy  may  be  great.  The  greatness  of  life  is  sacri- 
fice. Is  sacrifice  liberty,  think  you?  0,  children,  you  are  blind 
and  astray!  Tou  spend  your  strength  following  shadows.  This 
is  love  of  your  country  is  it,  you  call  it,  and  heroism,  and  all 
things  that  are  noble  ?  It  is  but  the  froth  of  your  passions,  the 
rage  and  the  fret  of  your  boyhood.' 

A  storm  of  hisses  broke  across  his  words.  They  loved  him. 
indeed ;  but  in  that  moment  of  exultant  fury,  of  unappeased 
bloodthirst,  they  would  not  hearken  even  to  him.  He  waited, 
patiently  and  unmoved,  until  their  fury  had  in  some  measure 
died  out  from  its  own  violence. 

Then  again  he  spoke,  with  a  gesture  that  awed  the  loudest, 
the  fiercest,  the  most  turbulent  to  silence. 

'  You  lift  your  hands  against  me  ?  Tou  think  your  yells  and 
your  threats  will  make  me  deal  you  a  demagogue's  flatteries  ? 
Pshaw  !  Men  who  dread  death  scarcely  come  hither.  All  this 
while  have  you  known  me  so  little  ?  Demagogues,  to  delight 
you,  would  lash  on  your  passions  ;  I  displease  you  because  I 
bid  you  have  patience. 

'To  die  when  life  can  be  lived  no  longer  with  honour  is 
greatness  indeed  ;  but  to  die  because  life  galls  and  wearies  and 
is  hard  to  pursue — there  is  no  greatness  in  that !  It  is  the 
Buicides's  plea  for  his  own  self-pity.  You  live  under  tyranny, 
corruption,  dynastic  lies  hard  to  bear,  despotic  enemies  hard  to 
bear,  I  know.  But  you  forget — what  all  followers  of  your  creed 
ever  forget — that  without  corruption,  untruth,  weakness, 
ignorance  in  a  nation  itself,  such  things  could  not  be  in  its 
rulers.  Men  can  bridle  the  ass  and  can  drive  the  sheep  ;  but 
who  can  drive  the  eagle  or  bridle  the  lion.  A  people  that  was 
strong  ard  pure  no  despot  could  yoke  to  his  vices. 

1  Against  the  foreign  foes  of  your  country  die  in  your  youth 
if  she  need  it.  "But  against  her  internecine  enemies  live  out 
your  life  in  continual  warfare.  When  I  tell  you  this,  do  you 
dream  that  I  spa.re  you  ?  Children,  you  have  yet  to  learn  what 
life  is  !  Who  could  think  it  hard  to  die  in  the  glory  of  strife, 
drunk  with  the  sound  of  the  combat,  and  feeling  no  pain  in  the 
swoon  of  a  triumph  ?  Pew  meo  whose  blood  was  hot  nnd  young. 
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would  ask  a  greater  ending.  But  to  keep  your  souls  in  patience ; 
to  strive  unceasingly  with  evil ;  to  live  in  self-negation,  in 
ceaseless  sacrifices  of  desire  ;  to  give  strength  to  the  weak,  and 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  light  where  there  is  darkness,  and  hope 
where  there  is  bondage ;  to  all  these  through  many  years  un« 
recognised  of  men,  content  only  that  they  are  done  with  such 
torce  aa  lies  within  you — this  is  harder  than  to  seek  the  cannone' 
mouths,  this  is  more  bitter  than  to  rush,  with  drawn  steel,  on 
vour  tyrants. 

'  Your  women  cry  out  against  you  because  you  leave  them  to 
starve  and  to  weep  while  you  give  your  hearts  to  revolution 
and  your  bodies  to  the  sword.  Their  cry  is  the  cry  of  selfish 
ness,  of  weakness,  of  narrowness,  the  cry  of  the  sex  that  sees  no 
sun  save  the  flame  on  its  hearth  :  yet  there  is  truth  in  it — a 
truth  you  forget.  The  truth — that,  forsaking  the  gold-mine  of 
duty  which  lies  at  your  feet,  you  grasp  at  the  rainbow  of  glory ; 
that,  neglectful  of  your  own  secret  sins,  you  fly  at  public  woes 
and  at  national  crimes.  Can  you  not  see  that  if  every  man  took 
heed  of  the  guilt  of  his  own  thoughts  and  acts,  the  world  would 
be  free  and  at  peace  ?  It  is  easier  to  rise  with  the  knife  un- 
sheathed than  to  keep  watch  and  ward  on  your  own  passions ; 
but  do  not  cheat  yourself  into  believing  that  it  is  nobler  and 
higher,  and  harder.  What  reproach  is  cast  against  all  revolu- 
tionists ? — that  the  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  the  men  who 
are  reckless  and  outlawed,  alone  raise  the  flag  of  revolt.  It  is  a 
satire ;  but  in  every  satire  there  lies  the  germ  of  a  terrible 
fact. 

'You — you  who  are  children  still,  you  whose  manhood  is 
still  a  gold  scarcely  touched  in  your  hand,  a  gold  you  can  spend 
in  all  great  ways,  or  squander  for  all  base  uses — you  can  give 
the  lie  to  that  public  reproach,  if  only  you  will  live  in  such  wise 
that  your  hands  shall  be  clean,  and  your  paths  straight,  and 
your  'honour  unsullied  through  all  temptations.  "Wait,  and 
live  so  that  the  right  to  judge,  to  rebuke,  to  avenge,  to  purify, 
become  yours  through  jour  earning  of  them.  Live  nobly  first ; 
and  then  teach  others  how  to  live. 

*  Lay  down  your  arms — you  have  not  won  the  title  for  their 
usage — lay  them  down,  I  bid  you  ;  and  when  you  shall  be  able 
to  point  to  high  deeds  done  by  you,  and  high  thoughts  born 
from  you,  then  come  forth  so  armed  again;  and  none  shaD 
dare  cast  at  you  the  gibe  that  because  you  knew  not  how  to 
live,  therefore,  and  therefore  only,  you  would  die ! ' 

They  heard,  and  were  very  still;  and  paused,  half  sullen, 
ball' afraid.  They  knew  that  he  spoke  truth,  but  th«4  truth 

3o 
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was  cruel  to  their  pride.  Their  souls  were  moved  and  dis- 
quieted ;  but  their  self-love  was  stung  into  rage.  They  could 
not  hear  his  voice  without  the  instinct  of  honour  and  obedience, 
as  children  hear  the  voice  of  their  father.  But  they  were 
hardened  against  him,  and  they  murmured  loud  and  deep. 

One  young  boy  alone,  standing  by  his  side, — the  son  of  th 
woman  who  had  besought  him  in  the  street — lifted  his  brigh 
flushed,  kindling  face. 

*  Do  with  us  as  you  will,'  he  said  softly ;  and  he  laid  dow 
his  musket,  and  loosened  from  his  breast  the  badge  of  insur- 
rection. 

Tricotrin  smiled  on  him. 

'  That  is  well.  Remember  your  mother  now  in  the  days  of 
your  youth — you  will  not  serve  your  country  less,  but  more, 
when  manhood  comes  to  you.' 

The  action  broke  the  spell  of  awe  and  reverence  that  had 
held  entranced  the  throng  around  them:  as  baffled  hawks, 
missing  the  heron,  swoop  on  fieldfares,  harmless  among  the 
coi'n,  so  their  baffled,  stifled  rage  turned  upon  the  lad. 

i  He  would  forsake  us !  He  turns  traitor ! '  they  hooted 
against  him,  and  they  rained  the  stones  of  the  streets  at  the 
child.  One — more  drunk  than  all  with  the  passions  of  the 
hour — heaved  up  a  great  block  of  granite,  dislodged  from  the 
edge  of  the  pavement,  and  hurled  it  hurtling  through  the  air 
*"o  strike  to  earth  the  slender  figure  of  the  boy. 

The  square  grey  block  sped  on  its  way  as  from  a  catapult, 
winged  by  the  force  of  hate. 

Tricotrin  looked  upward ;  he  saw  its  darkness  betwixt  him 

and  the  sun.     He  seized  the  boy  and   drew  him  backward, 

backward  into  his  own  place.     The  stone  descended :  the  boy 

stood  erect,  unharmed  j  his  deliverer  fell  with  the  weight  upon 

im. 

The  wail  of  a  people's  agony  broke  from  all  the  multitude 
below,  then  hushed  into  a  dead  dread  silence — the  silence  of  a 
speechless  terror. 

He  lay  there  with  the  great  stone  upon  his  chest,  where  it 
had  struck  him,  and  had  felled  him  at  a  stroke,  as  lightning 
fells  the  tree.  Prom  beneath  it  the  blood  slowly  welled :  the 
bones  of  hit  chest  were  crushed  in,  and  bent  and  broken. 

The  boy,  for  whom  he  had  thus  met  death,  sank  on  his  knees, 
and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  cried  out  to  God  to 
slay  him  also,  since  through  him  this  martyrdom  had  come. 
Those  about  him,  youths  likewise,  trembling  and  weeping,  and 
afraid  aa  with  the  fear  of  crime,  thrust  off  the  brutal  weight, 
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and  raised  him,  and  called  on  bis  name  with  piteous  outcries, 
and  forgot  every  other  thing  on  earth  save  that  this  man  who 
loved  them  had  died  for  them — died  thus,  in  the  hour  that 
they  had  revolted  from  him,  and  disobeyed  him,  aud  refused  to 
hearken  to  his  voice. 

Then  all  that  breathless  stillness  broke  up  into  an  awful 
tumult;  the  multitude,  mad  with  grief  and  with  rage  and 
with  remorse,  flung  themselves  on  his  destroyer,  and  seized  and 
choked  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb,  while  through  the  crowded 
quarter  there  rang  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  cry  that  Tricotrin 
was  dead. 

On  the  pile  of  the  barricade  the  noontide  sun  poured  down. 
They  lifted  him  up  on  a  shelf  of  timber,  beneath  the  drooped 
folds  of  their  flag  of  liberty.  His  head  was  sunk,  his  eyes  were 
sightless,  the  blood  welled  slowly  from  his  breast ;  for  the  first 
time  in  all  his  life  amid  them  he  gave  no  answer  to  their  prayer, 
no  pity  to  their  anguish. 

Yet  even  now,  voiceless,  motionless,  senseless,  he  was  still 
their  deliverer  from  evil ;  for  farther  onward,  as  the  troops  came 
up  to  the  massacre,  to  the  ruthless  mowing  down  of  all  these 
lives  that  were  as  ripe  corn  for  their  sickles,  the  artillery  were 
checked  and  forbidden  to  advance,  and  dimly  heard  those  in 
authority  above  them  murmur  that  the  people  would  no  more 
have  soul  or  strength  for  combat  since  Tricotrin  was  dead. 
And  the  soldiers  halted,  afar  off  in  the  noontide  heat,  aud 
came  no  more  against  them,  but  left  them  alone  with  their 
remorse. 

They  trampled  under  their  feet,  in  the  insanity  of  vengeance, 
the  body  of  his  murderer,  and  spat  upon  the  corpse,  and  stamped 
its  features  into  a  hideous  mass;  and  left  it,  battered  aud 
shapeless,  in  the  gutter  of  the  street.  Then,  raving,  weeping, 
tearing  their  hair,  shrieking  his  name  aloud,  they  closed  once 
more  upon  the  barricade.  They  were  as  children  whose  father 
had  perished ;  he  had  loved  them  so  well,  death  would  have 
no  power  'fc  make  him  deaf  to  tbeir  cries,  merciless  to  their 
despair. 

As  though  their  voices  called  >»»c»  indeed  back  to  this  earth 
on  which  they  lingered,  desolate  and  bereaved,  his  conscious- 
ness returned,  his  blindness  passed,  his  eyes  unclosed  and  rested 
on  them.  Each  breath  was  torture,  each  moment  numbered; 
but  his  thoughts  were  for  them,  not  for  himself. 

He  signed  to  those  who  strove  to  rouse  him  to  let  him  be, 
to  let  him  lie  in  such  peace  as  was  still  left  him.  He  knew 
that  before  the  sun  should  have  declined  from  its  zenith  ha 
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would  be  no  more  amid  the  world  of  men ;  no  more  live  this 
life  that  to  him  had  been  ever  so  fair  and  so  rich  and  so 
worthy  the  living.  His  bloodless  lips  smiled  still  as  he  looked 
on  them. 

*  Children,   do   not  grieve  for  me.     Death  is   gentle  and 
generous.     See,  it  spares  me  sickness  and  age.' 

His  voice  sank ;  each  word  was  a  pang  as  he  drew  breath 
through  the  lungs,  on  which  the  crushed  breast-bone  pressed 
as  with  the  pressure  of  an  iron  vice.  The  throngs  around  him 
only  answered  with  a  great  sob  that  came  as  from  one  heart. 
The  tears  rained  down  their  cheeks ;  they  stretched  their  arms 
to  him  as  though  to  seize  him  from  the  hold  of  death.  The 
women  rent  their  robes  and  wailed  as  the  women  of  Rome  at 
the  tomb  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  their  little  children  were 
trodden  under  their  feet  forgotten;  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
from  house  to  house,  reaching  those  that  fought  in  distant 
streets,  reaching  those  that  crouched  in  vaults  and  catacombs, 
this  one  cry  rang — that  they  had  slain  him. 

The  full  sun  was  upon  his  face ;  he  looked  upward  at  its 
noonday  glory : — and  the  smile  that  had  come  ever  on  his  lips 
when  he  had  beheld  the  gladness  of  its  rising,  over  plain  and 
lake  and  forest,  came  there  still  in  this  his  death-hour. 

*  It  is  well,'  he  murmured.     '  Why  will  you  grieve  ?    It  is 
well.     I  die  at  noon ; — ere  the  darkness  of  night  sets  in  ;  ere 
the  night  of  age  overtakes  me.     My  people — if  you  will  that  I 
die  content,  let  my  life  purchase  yours ;  leave  bloodshed,  and 
go  in  peace.     Shall  it  be  that  you  will  refuse  me  this,  the  last 
thing  that  I  shall  ask  of  you  ?  ' 

"With  the  strength  that  so  long  had  been  in  him,  he  lifted 
himself  on  his  arm,  and  conquered  the  physical  pangs  that 
devoured  him.  His  voice  was  low  and  stiflecl ;  yet  never  in  all 
the  hours  of  its  eloquence  had  it  reached  so  far  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  had  it  stirred  their  innermost  souls  so  deeply,  as 
the  wind  stirs  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

'  Answer  me ! '  he  cried  to  them,  strong  in  that  moment 
through  the  love  he  bore  them,  and  victorious  over  the  power 
of  death.  *  Answer  mo  !  Will  you  grant  me  this  because  you 
have  killed  me  ?  Will  you  go  in  peace,  and  save  your  bodies 
from  fruitless  slaughter  ?  Answer  me,  if  ever  you  loved  me ! ' 

They  were  silent,  pierced  to  the  quick ;  then,  still  as  with 
one  mouth,  they  lifted  up  their  voices. 

'  We  Bay  as  he  said, — do  with  us  as  you  will  1 ' 

A  glory  that  was  greater  than  the  glory  from  the  sun  shone 
in  his  eyes  as  he  heard. 
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'  It  is  well,'  he  said  softly,  once  more.  '  Forget  not  your 
word  when  I  be  dead.' 

And  they  cast  down  their  weapons,  and  broke  them  asunder, 
and  wept  sorely — as  children  weep,  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
because  their  hearth  is  cold,  their  bodies  are  famished,  their 
hearts  are  desolate,  their  lives  are  fatherless  and  friendless. 

His  eyes  wandered  dreamily  over  the  crowd,  seeking  hither 
and  thither,  seeking  for  a  face  that  was  not  amid  them.  Then, 
suddenly  they  rested  on  a  far-off  gloomy  place,  where,  in  the 
shadow  of  an  arch,  one  watcher  stood  aloof  and  gazed  upon  the 
conflict.  He  stretched  his  hand  out  and  pointed  thither. 

'  Bring  him  ! '  he  muttered  to  them.  '  Bring  him, — yonder, 
— do  you  see  ?  ' 

The  throng  surged  closer  together,  then  rolled  asunder,  and 
parted,  and  left  a  passage  free. 

He  whom  he  had  summoned  came  and  stood,  with  the  light 
on  his  fair,  cold,  weary  face,  against  the  black  piles  of  the 
timber  of  the  barricade,  against  this  death-bed  of  wood  and 
iron  whereon  the  man  who  had  died  for  the  people  rested  con- 
tent,— as  on  a  prince's  nuptial-bed. 

Tricotrin,  leaning  still  upon  one  hand,  stretched  out  the 
other  to  him. 

*  Brother, — you  may  know  now.' 

Death,  ere  it  laid  the  seal  of  eternal  silence  on  his  lips,  let 
them  breathe  once  more  the  name  that  by  Life  had  been  for- 
bidden them. 

And  the  people  drew  back,  and  left  them  alone,  and  gathered 
together,  hushed  and  frightened,  as  dogs  that  gaze,  helpless,  at 
human  passions  and  human  woe,  and  vaguely  thrill  with  the 
despair  and  the  divinity  of  both. 


The  words  that  passed  their  lips  none  heard.  That  recogni- 
tion in  the  shadow  of  death  none  watched.  The  people  stood 
aloof,  wondering,  and  still  afraid. 

All  that  they  saw  was  the  proud  head  of  the  great  noble 
bent  down  lower,  and  lower,  and  lower  in  reverence  and  awe  ; 
all  that  they  heard  was  one  futile  reproach  that  broke  from 
him  and  pierced  the  stillness. 

'  O  Q-od !     Why  have  you  been  lost  to  me  so  long  ?' 

The  voice  that  answered  him  was  too  faint  to  reach  their 
straining  ears : 

'  Why  ?  why  ?  Because  I  loved  my  freedom ;  because  I  knew 
that  not  one  hour  would  you  have  kept  your  state  and  station  if 
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you  once  had  known.  It  was  a  child's  quixotic  folly — yes ;  but  it 
never  brought  me  one  regret.  Let  no  regret  be  with  you. 
That  old  Dante — you  had  forgot  it.  Yet  you  might  have 
remembered ; — it  was  the  priest's  gift  to  me  for  my  quick 
learning  of  the  Latin  that  he  loved.  Ah !  you  recall  the  day 
now  ?  You  believe  ? — yes ;  you  believe.  If  you  doubted,  there 
are  papers  in  the  attic  yonder,  that  would  vouch  to  you.  Is  my 
life  strange  in  your  sight  now  ?  Do  you  see  mystery  in  it,  or 
shame  ?' 

His  brother's  hands  closed  upon  his. 

'  I  dared  to  judge  you !  I  dared  to  condemn  you  in  my 
pride  and  my  blindness.  O,  Christ,  if  only  I  had  known !' 

He  smiled ;  the  old  soft  ironic  humour  laughed  still  in  his 
eyes,  even  through  the  mists  that  dimmed  them. 

4  Ah  !  You  thought  me  astray  in  my  ways  and  my  creeds  ; 
you  thought  me  a  wanderer  and  a  profitless  idler.  You  were 
right, — from  your  view.  Dignities  have  befitted  you  well ;  I 
would  not  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  ermine ;  I 
could  not  have  lived  unless  free.  My  mother  was  sea-born,  you 
know,  and  perished, — stifled  under  your  pomp.' 

His  listener's  frame  shook  like  a  woman's.  All  the  chillness 
of  long  habit  and  of  social  eminence  was  shattered  in  him  as 
a  glacier  shatters  in  its  fall.  The  bitterness  of  this  hour  was 
infinite  ;  and,  by  its  very  force,  burned  out  that  canker  of  a  too 
hard  scorn,  of  a  pride  too  pitiless  and  too  incredulous,  which,  so 
long  had  marred  the  nobility  of  his  temper. 

His  justice,  that  he  had  deemed  so  pure,  had  proved  but 
warped  opinion.  His  vision,  that  he  had  deemed  so  clear,  had 
been  but  purblind  prejudice.  He  scorned  himself,  and  was 
crushed  under  that  anguish  of  self-reproach  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed his  own  fallibility  and  condemned  his  own  injustice. 
And  there  was  no  atonement  possible  for  him  ;  he  learned  all 
that  he  had  lost,  all  that  he  had  misread,  all  that  lie  had  missed, 
only  in  the  moment  when  to  learn  them  was  too  late,  only  Tj.Hcn 
they  passed  away  from  him  for  ever 

'And  all  these  years  I  have  but  thieved  from  you!'  he  mut- 
tered. '  All  I  gave  you  when  we  met  were  suspicion  and  deri- 
sion !  One  look — one  accent — should  have  sufficed  to  me.' 

'  Nay,  reproach  not  yourself  thus.  What  remorse  can  there 
lie  at  your  door  ?  Yet,  if  you  think  that  you  owe  to  me  aught, 
pay  it  in  one  fashion.' 

'  Demand  of  me  what  you  will !  Is  not  all  that  I  possess 
your  own  ?' 

'  No  !  you  possess  your  will  and  you*  pride— those  are  not 
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vine  to  bend.     If  you  will  indeed  give  me  what  I  desire,  yield 
me  these — ' 

'  Yield  them  ?  You  have  killed  them !  Before  your  life,  how 
can  I  see  any  other  thing  save  a  usurper's  fraud  and  falsehood 
in  my  own  ?' 

1  Hush  !  you  were  in  ignorance.      If  you  had  known,  you 
would  have  beggared  yourself  in  an  hour,  sooner  than  have  con 
tinued  to  enjoy.     Give  me  these — your  passions — nevertheless. 
G-ive  me  them,  and  take  "her  back  to  your  pardon,  to  your  love, 
to  your  life.     You  will  not  ?' 

'"Will  not?     I  dare  not!' 

'  Because  she  is  the  child  of  Coriolis  ?* 

*  Because  she  is  faithless,  and  without  truth.* 

*  She  will  be  true  to  you,  and  to  you  faithful.     I  have  for- 
given ;  shall  not  you  forgive  ?' 

His  brother  was  silent ;  his  face  was  hidden  on  his  hands. 
'  I  have  forgiven,'  he  who  pleaded  for  her  urged  again,  '  and 
what  is  your  wrong  to  mine  ?' 

f  As  she  wronged  you,  so  will  she  wrong  me.' 

*  Not  so  :  you  have  her  love.     I  never  had  it.' 
'  That  you  had  not  is  her  guilt. ' 

'  No.  She  loves  me  as  a  gay  child  loves — no  more.  To  you 
she  gives  the  love  no  woman  gives  save  once.  Dying  here,  I 
swear  to  you  that  she  has  purity  and  honour,  and  a  soul  that 
through  you  may  be  lifted  to  all  high  things.  If  you  heed  not 
the  shame  of  her  birth,  no  other  shame  is  on  her.  Iu  my  letters 
you  will  find  her  dead  husband's  witness  to  her  perfect  inno- 
cence— men  dying  do  not  lie.  She  suffers,  she  is  crushed  under 
brutal  humiliation ;  shall  you  also  strike  her,  now  that  she  is 
prostrate  ?  Great  God  !  how  shall  I  plead  with  you  ?  You  tell 
me  your  pride  is  broken,  and  you  resist  me  thus  ?  Look  !  all  her 
years  through  I  have  guarded  her  from  pain,  and  found  her  joy 
Will  you  make  my  life  a  failure  a^  the  last,  because  you  will 
condemn  and  put  away  from  you  this  only  creature  that  I  love  ? 
For  my  sake — not  for  hers — give  her  your  pardon  !  I  have  for- 
given,— I !— I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  refuse  to  her  what  I 
have  yielded.  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  not  dare  to  judge  when 
I  already  have  declared  her  sinless !' 

He  lifted  himself  upon  his  arm  ;  his  voice  rose  ot-rong  and 
sonorous ;  his  eyes  flashed  with  the  passions  of  other  days.  He 
spoke  no  more  as  a  suppliant  j  he  spoke  as  a  sovereign  speaks, 
against  whom  there  is  no  appeal. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Then,  at  last,  his  brother  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  trim 
with  one  long,  weary,  reverent  gaze. 
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'  For  your  sake  be  it,'  he  muttered,  while  his  proud  lips 
trembled.  '  I  believed — I  will  strive  also  to  forgive.' 

Tricotrin  smiled ;  the  smile  of  one  victorious,  but  whose 
victory  is  wrested  from  the  grave. 

'  You  have  paid  me  all  your  debt.  Be  merciful  to  her ; 
keep  her  in  gladness  and  in  honour.  This  legacy  I  leave 
you — Viva's  life.' 

His  head  fell  back,  his  lungs  bled  inwardly,  exhaustion 
overcame  him ;  and  through  the  throngs  a  loud  wail  went,  and 
echoed  once  again  through  all  the  passage-ways  and  over  the 
close-standing  roofs,  till  its  reverberation  shook  all  silent 
inmost  places  into  sound,  and  startled  sleeping  infants  in  their 
cradles,  and  awakened  old  and  helpless  men  from  their  shiver- 
ing lethargy  by  their  dull  hearths. 

There  were  movement  and  agitation  in  the  crowd  below ; 
through  them  there  forced  her  way,  in  blind,  fierce  passage, 
the  lofty  slender  form  of  a  woman,  who  flew  with  swift  sure 
feet  up  the  side  of  the  barricade,  and  came  and  threw  herself 
beside  him  where  he  lay.  She  saw  no  other  face  than  his  in 
that  burning  glow  of  sunlight ;  she  heard  no  other  sound  in 
all  that  tempest  of  emotion,  save  the  cry  that  he  was  dead. 

*  I  am  too  late !  too  late  again — my  God ! '  she  cried  in  her 
delirium.  *  O,  people  of  Paris  !  have  you  no  shot,  no  steel  for 
me  ?  What  was  I  once  among  you  ? — a  stray  and  homeless 
thing,  fed  on  his  alms,  saved  by  hia  mercy,  reared  in  honour 
and  in  innocence  through  him  alone.  And  I  forsook  him,  I 
denied  him,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  debt,  I  was  apostate  to  his 
love.  Kill  me  with  him  if  you  have  pity  in  you.  I  am  viler 
than  the  vilest  in  your  streets ! ' 

In  her  madness,  the  truth  seemed  to  her  all  the  atonement 
that  was  left ;  in  her  remorse,  the  vengeance  that  she  forced 
upon  herself  was  wider,  deeper,  more  cruel,  than  any  vengeance 
that  men  take  on  guilt.  There  was  a  terrible  justice  in  her 
expiation : — to  the  people  whom  she  had  scorned  with  all  the 
gay  scorn  of  her  proud  life,  from  the  childish  days  when  she 
had  trodden  on  her  vine-crown,  her  confession  and  her  humilia- 
tion were  now  rendered. 

To  the  multitude  the  words  bore  no  meaning ;  and  her 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  moan  of  their  own  lamentation,  that 
was  loud  as  the  moan  of  the  sea.  But  he  heard,  and  his  eye- 
lids unclosed,  and  his  gaze  dwelt  on  her  in  that  speechless  and 
immeasurable  love  of  which  never  in  one  hour  of  her  life  had 


she  once  been  worthy — until  now, 
'  Viva  mine-'  he  murmured  in  th 


the  old,  sweet,  familiar  phrase 
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0f  other  days,  '  thou  dost  wrong  to  thyself.  Thy  sins  have 
been  but  a  woman's  foibles.  I  forgave  them  long  ago.  Trutli 
is  with  thee  now,  let  it  abide  with  thee  for  ever.  Where 
truth  is  not,  how  shall  there  be  peace  ?  In  his  love  thou  wilt 
have  no  need  of  mine.  Have  no  memory  of  my  life  save  such 
acr  may  be  glad  to  thee.  I  made  thy  happiness — once.  Re- 
member only  that.  I  die  content.  I  have  saved  all  these 
from  slaughter,— these  children, — they  may  yet  be  great  men, 
and  free.  Life  has  been  sweet, — ah,  Q-od  ! — but  death  is  wel- 
come. Stoop  down  and  kiss  me  once — once — it  will  leave  no 
shame  on  thy  lips  for  him.' 

For  awhile  he  rested,  motionless,  breathless,  with  his  eyes 
blind  to  the  light,  and  his  ear  hearing  no  more  the  wail  of  the 
anguish  beneath  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  raised  himself  erect,  and  looked  upon  the 
great  still  crowd  below,  and  upward  at  the  summer  skies. 

Earth  had  been  ever  so  fair  to  him,  and  men  so  well-beloved ; 
and  never  again  would  his  sight  behold  the  greenness  of  the 
summer  world,  or  the  faces  of  his  brethren. 

'  Let  my  death  be  the  ransom  of  your  lives,'  he  cried  to 
them,  while  all  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  voice  re- 
turned, and  rang  over  the  stricken  multitude.  *  Keep  my 
memory  in  your  hearts  a  little  while.  If  it  come  ever  between 
you  and  any  guilt,  I  shall  not  have  lived  my  life  in  vain.  You 
suffer  for  me  now  ? — ah !  how  soon  will  you  forget  ?  Stand 
back,  and  let  me  see  the  sun  once  more — once  more :  it  is  the 
smile  of  God.' 

And,  looking  upward  to  the  last,  he  died. 

Over  the  whole  city  a  great  silence  fell ;  and  with  that  hour 
the  slaughter  ceased.  Even  as  he  had  loved  them  in  his  life, 
BO  in  his  death  he  saved  them. 

And  the  people  mourned,  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
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All  In  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS. 
Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece  by  CHARLES  GREEN. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories.  Children  of  Glbeon. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.   With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 
Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.  The  Bell  of  St.  Paul'*. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER  and  F.  WADDY. 
To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER. 
The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  BARNARD. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse  :  A  Romance  of  To-day.    With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD. 
St.  Katherlne's  by  the  Tower.    With  12  illustrations  by  C.  GREEN.— Also  in  picture  •:!•>  !i,  fl  it 

Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

The  Ivory  Gate.  I        The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  With  12  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  HYDE. 

In  Deacon's  Orders,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  A.  FORESTIER.     |         The  Revolt  of  T.Tan. 

The  Master  Craftsman.     |     The  City  of  Refuge. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  6d.  each. 
A  Fountain  Sealed.        |        The  Changeling.        I        The  Fourth  Generation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  dr.  each. 

The  Orange  Girl.    With  8  Illustrations  by  F.  PfiGRAM. 
The  Lady  of  Lynn.    With  12  Illustrations  by  G.  DEMAIN-HAMMOND. 

POPULARTEmTIONS,  Medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 
The  Golden  Butterfly.  I        The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.     |        The  Orange  Girl. 

The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing^foom  Plays.  By  Sir  WALTER  BESANTand  WALTFR  H.  POLLOCK. 

With  50  Illustrations  by  CHRIS  HAMMONlDjind  JULE  GOODMAN.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6./. 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  T44  Illustrations7~Cf6wn  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JetTeries.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
London.    With  125  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  -js.  6d. 
Westminster.      With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  R.E.,  and  170  Illustration*  by 

WILLIAM  PATTEN  and  others.    LIBRARY  EDITION,  demy  8vo,  cloth  silt  and  «iii 

POPULAR  EDITION,  demy  8ro,  cloth,  7J.  M. 
South    London.      With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  V.  S.   WALKER,  R.K,.  and  irS  IBustrattons. 

Demy  Svo.  cloth  (jilt  and  gilt  top,  iRr.  :  POPULAR  EDITION,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  js  M. 
East    London.    With  an  Etched  Frontispiece  hy  F.  S.  WALKER,  and  55  lllustrat'ons  by  PHIL 

MAY,  L.  RAVEN  HILL,  and  JOSEPH  PI-NNI'LL.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  iSx. 
Jerusalem  :  The  City  of  Herod  and  Saladiu.    By  WALTKR  BESANT  and  E.  H.  PAI.MI- H.      ! 

Edition.     AVith  a  new  Chapter,  a  Map,  and  JT  Illustrations.  Small  demy  Svo,  cloth,  7/.  &/, 
Btr  Richard  Whittlnstton.    AVith  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  art  linen,  3.1.  dd, 
Oaspard  de  Goligny.    \VithaPortrait.    Crown  Svo.  art  linen,  v.  6tf. 

As  W«  Are.  and  As  We  May  Be.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  pilt  top,  6s.  F^'  'rt.'v. 

Bioays  and  Hlstorlettes.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  pilt  top,  6s.  [•&*<"'•>• 


CHATTO  &  WINDU5,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.     3 
Baring  Gould  (Sabine,  Author  of  'John  Herring,'  &c.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each.      »» 
Red  Spider.  I     Eve. £ 

Beaconsfield,  Lord.     By  T.  P.  O'CONNOK,  M.P.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  55. 
Bechstein    (Ludwig).— As    Pretty    as    Seven,  and  other  German 

Stories.     With  Adilition.il  Talcs  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  KlCHTER.    Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6r.  6rf. ;  gilt  edges.  7*.  txi. 


Bel  lew  (Frank).—  The  Art  of  Amusing:    A  Collection  of  Graceful 

Arts,  Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.    With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6ii. 

Bennett  (Arnold).—  The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel.    Crown  8vo,  clothT 

___  __  ___ 

Bennett  (W.  C.7  LL.D.).—  Songs  foFSailors.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limpT^T 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.     By  AUSTIN  DOBSON.     With  95 


Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y. 


Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of   Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

('iviiians.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6J. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2*. 

BllTNye's  Comic  History  of  the  "United "  States~With~i46~Illus. 

trations  by  F.  OPPER.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3r.  M. 

Bind  loss  (Harold),  Novels  by. 

Ainslie's  Ju-Ju  :  A  Romance  of  the  Hinterland,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

A  Sower  of  Wheat.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s.       

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 


Academy  Notes,  19O1.    zoo  Illustrations. 
Academy  Motes,  1875-79.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  600  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6r. 
Academy  Notes,  1890-94.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  800  Illustrations.     Cloth.  7^.  6rf. 
Academy  Notes.  1895-99.     Complete  in 

One  Vol., with  800  Illustrations.     Cloth,  6.r. 
Grosvenor  Notes.  Vol.  I.,  1377-82.  With 

300  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  6s. 
Grosvenor  Notes, Vol.  II.,  1883-87.  With 

300  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 


Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  III.,  1888-90.    With 

230  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo  cloth,  3J.  6rf. 
The    New   Gallery,  1888-1892.     With   250 

Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6.r. 
English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  114  Illustrations,    is. 
Old    Masters  at    the  National   Gallery. 

With  128  Illustrations,     i.r.  6rf. 
Illustrated    Catalogue    to  the  National 

Gallery.    With  242  Illusts.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  y. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  19O1.  With  400  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  3*. 

Bodkin    (M.    McD.,    K.C.).— Dora    Myrl,   the    Lady    Detective. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6rf. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  vs. 


Bourget  (Paul).— A   Living  Lie.     Translated  by  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS. 

With  special  Preface  for  the  English  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants  :  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.    With  32  Illus- 

English  Newspapers  :  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Journalism.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  25*. 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Emln  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Boyd. — A  Versailles  Christmas-tide.    By  MARY  STUART  BOYD.  With 

53  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  BOYP.    Fcap.  4to.  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  6s. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  25.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land.    |        Camp  Notes.        I         Savage  Life. 

Brand    (John). ^Observations   on   Popular   Antiquities;    chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir 
llH.XRY  ELLIS.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  ,TJ.  6d. 

Brayshaw  (J.  Dodsworth).— Slum  Silhouettes:  Stories ot  .London 

Life.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  WorksTby. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  in  Fiction,  Allusions,  References, 
f..  Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  Together  with  an  ENGLISH  AND  AMHKICAN 
«*  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  and  a  LIST  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  DATES  OF  DRAMAS  AND  OPERA.S.  A 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  ",s  6rf. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative.  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Brewster  (Sir  David), •Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each! 

More  Worlds  than  One  :  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.    With  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAKE,  and  KEPLER.    With  Portraits. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With  numerous  Illustrations.       

Brillat-Savarin. —  Gastronomy   as   a   Fine   Art.      Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANDERSON,  M.A.    Po-.t  Rv  ur. 

Bryden~(H.  A.).— An   Exi led   Scot : ~A "Romance.     \Wh~a~Fronfi5- 

piece,  by  J.  S.  CROMPTON,  R.I.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6j. 


4    CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Brydges    (Harold).— Uncle  Sam   at  Home.     With  91  Illustrations. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  hoards,  us.  ;  cloth  limp,  -zs.  6d. 

Buchanan  ( Robert)7~Po~eiiis  and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Buchanan.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  with 
Portrait  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  isj.^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

The  Devil's  Case  :  a  Bank  Holiday  Interlude.     Witn  6  Illustrations. 
The  Earthquake:  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 
The  Wandering  Jew:  a  Christmas  Carol. 

Grown  8vo,  clotli,  '.<s.  6<i.  each. 
The  Outcast :  a  Rhyme  for  the  Time. 
The  Ballad  of  Mary  the  Mother:  a  Christmas  Carol. 

St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  (>ti. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1-.  (>fi.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 


Love  Me  for  Ever.    With  Frontispiece. 
Annan  Water.  :  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  New  Abelard.   !  Rachel  Dene. 


Matt  :  A  St 


The  Master'of  the  Mine.    With  Frontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Linne.  |  Woman  and  the  Man. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Mature.    With  Frontispiece. 
God  and  the  Man.  With  n  Illustrations  by 
Lady  Kilpatrick.          [FKKU.  BARNARD. 
The   Martyrdom    of    Madeline.     With 

Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each. 
Red  and  White  Heather.     [        Andromeda :  An  Idyll  of  the  Great  River. 

The  Charlatan.    By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN  and  HENRY  MURRAY.      Crown  8vo,   clotli,  with  a 
Frontispiece  byT.  H.  Ro B I NSON,  3*.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards.  M. 

Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomised;  An  Abridgment  of  BURTON'S  ANATOMY.    Post  8vo,  hal(-cl.,  2.?.  6^'. 

Caine  (Hall),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each.  ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    |        A  Son  of  Hagar.  |        The  Deemster. 

Also  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  of  The  Deemster  and  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  set  in  new  type. 
crown  8vo,  and  bound  uniform  with  The  Christian,  6s.  each;  and  CHEAP  POPULAR  EDITIONS  of 
The  Deemster,  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  and  A  Son  of  Hagar,  medium  Sv<>,  portrait-cover, 
6d.  each.— Also  the  FINK-PAPER  EDITION  of  The  Deemster,  post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ss.  net  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise~of~fhe~«"Black 

Prince'  Privateer.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

Canada  (Greater)  :  The  Past,   Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

North- West.    By  E.  B.  OSBORN,  B.A.    With  a  Map.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Captain    Coignet,    Soldier    of    the    Empire:    An   Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LOREDAN  LARCHEY.    Translated  by  Mrs.  CAREY.    With  100  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  3-f.  6rf. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.     Post  8vo,  cl.,  15.  6d. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  R.  W.  Emerson,  1834-1872.  Edited  by 
C.  E.  NORTON.  With  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  241. 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 

tions.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  zs. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life~by. 

The  King  in  Yellow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.$-.  6rf. ;  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  (>d. 

In  the  Quarter.    .  th,  ?s.  6d. 


Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.  —  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with   Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINKURNE.  —  Vol. 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.     Three  Vols..  crov.-n.8vo.  doth.  3r.  (,,,'.  ....  •.. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).—  The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  PrTrna 

Donna.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 

Chaucer  for  Children  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  W  i  t  h 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6rf. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.     With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.      By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 


A  New  Edition,  revised.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cloth, 


Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings. By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.  Edited  by  R.  B.  WORMALD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  s.r. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  oliedicncc  to  Stra- 
tegic- Principle.  By  F.  K.  VoL'NG  and  E.  C,  Ii<  >\VK i.I..  Long  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2J.  &/. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.  Containing-  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  r?o  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PlM.SBURY,  I-ASKHR,  TARRASCH,  SlKINnx, 
SCHIFPBR5,  TEICIIMANN.  i.  .  HI.ACK.BURNE,  GUNSKERC.  TINSI.E/,  MASON, and 

ALBIN;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  £<•. 


CHATTO  &  VV1NDUS,  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,   W.C.    s 
Clare  (Austin),  Stories  by. 

For  the  Love  of  a  Lass.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss. ;  cloth,  ss.  6<i. 

By  the   Klse  of  the  River:   Talrs  ami  Sketches  in  South  Tynedale.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6ii. 

Clive  (MrsT^Archer),  Novels~by. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  3-r.  (xi.  each  ;  picture  boards,  2J.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll. |         Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  hi«  Wlte. 

Ciodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreams.     Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d. 

Coates  (Anne).  -  Rie's  Diary.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  Of  Souls*    Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  ;r. 

The  Red  Sultan.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-f .  (xi. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    Fcap.  8vo, 

leatherette,  i*. ;  cloth,  u.  6rf. 

Collins  (C.  A 1 1st  on)  .—The  Bar  Sinister.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Collins~(John  Churton,  M.A.j,  Books  by. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson.    Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jonathan  Swift.    A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  &f. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.5-.  M.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boarc 


rds,  2j.  each. 
tid  Scho 
You  Play  me  False.  |          The  Village  Comedy. 


From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 

Transmigration.  I        Sweet  Anne  Page.  I        Frances. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.      |        Sweet  and  Twenty. 


Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  many  Illustrated,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  vs.  each; 
cloth  limp,  2j.  6rf.  each. 


*Antonina. 
*Basil. 

•Hide  and  Seek. 
*The  Woman  in  White. 
•The  Moonstone. 
'Man  and  Wife. 
*The  Dead  Secret. 

After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

No  Name. 


My  Miscellanies. 

Armadale. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 


Jezebel's  Daughter. 

The  Black  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science. 

'I  Say  No.' 

A  Rogue's  Life. 

The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind 


Legacy 
d  Love. 


$*  Marked  *  have  been  reset  in  ne  w  type,  in  uniform  style. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS.    Medium  8vo,  (xi.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 

The  Moonstone.  |        Antonina. |     The  Dead  Secret. 

Medium  fcvo,  (xi.  each. 
The  Woman  in  White.     I        The  New  Magdalen.        |  Man  and  Wife. 

Colman's  (George)   Humorous  Works:   'Broad  Grins,1  'My  Night- 

L,rown  and  Slippers,'  &c.     With  Life  and  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 

Colquhoun    (M.   J.).— Every   Inch   a  Soldier.      Crown  8vo,  cloth," 

jr.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Colt-breaking,  Hints  on.     By  W.  M.  HUTCHISON.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Compton    (Herbert),— The    Inimitable    Mrs.    Massingham:    a 

Romance  of  Botany  Bay.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6^. 

Convalescent  Cookery.  By  CATHERINE  RYAN.  .Cr.  8vo,  15. ;  cl.,  15.  6d. 
Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Qeoffory  Hamilton.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Cornish  (J,  F.).  —  Sour  Grapes  :  A  Novel.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or/The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.     Collected  by  ROBERT  HUNT  I7  R  S       With 
two_Steel _Plates by GEORGE  CRU1KS1IANK.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  dd. 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.     With  44  Illustratious  by 

F.  H.  TOWNSEND.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  (xi. :  post  8vo,  cloth,  2J.  6Y. 

Craddock  (CTEgbert),  StorleiTby. 

The   Prophet  of   the   Great  Smoky  Mountains.     Crown  8vo,   cloth,  3*.  6rf,  •  post  8vo 

illustrated  boards,  is. 
His  Vanished  Star.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 


6    CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London.  W.C. 
Cram   (Ralph  Adams).— Black  Spirits  and  White.     Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth,  is.   M. 

Crellin  (H.  N.),  Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.    With  28  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Caliph.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2*. 

The  Mazarenes;  A  Drama.    Crown  8vo,  u. 

CrirrT(Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BEARD,  3-r.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.  —  Tales  of  Our  Coast.      By~STR. 

CROCKETT,  GILBERT  PARKER,  HAROLD  FREDERIC,  'Q.,'  and  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL.      With  t 
Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANGWYN.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  bd. ^ 

Croker    (Mrs.   B~M7Ti    Novels   by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d. 

each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zj.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  zs.  6rf.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville.  Interference.  Village  Tales  &  Jungle 


Proper  Pride. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Diana  Harrington. 


A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Person. 
Mr.  Jervis. 


Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 


Two  Masters. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6rf.  each. 

Some  One  Else.                         I     Miss  Balmaine's  Past.  I         Beyond  the  Pale. 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.    |     Jason,  &c.  Infatuation. 

'   Terence.     With  6  Illustrations  by  SIDNEY  FACET. 

•  To  Let,'  &C.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  zs.  ;  clotn  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Cat's-paw.    With  12  Illustrations  by  FRED.  PEGRAM.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  SERiE^r~The 

FIRST,  from  1835  to  184^:  the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  185^.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
THACKERAY,  HOOD,  MAYHEW,  ALBERT  SMITH,  A'BECKETT,  ROBERT  BROUGH,  &c.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRU1KSHANK,  HlNE.  LANDKI.IS,  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  £ilt,  -js.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.     By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD.     With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
Bibliography.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -$s.  M. 

Cumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.     Large  cr.  8vo,  cloth.  6s7each. 

In  the  Hebrides.    With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  23  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.    With  42  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  2S  Illustrations. 

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  2  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M. A.). —Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choiceof 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  in  Life.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6,t. 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  (xi. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxima  and  Surgical  Hints. 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Foods  for  the  Fat :  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpulency  and  of  Gout. 
Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  as. ;  cloth  limp,  ?s.  6ii. 

Davies*  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Collected  and  Edited, 

latroduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART.  D.D._  Two  Vols.,  Sr^^_?}!(^lol!l'J35'-  ^  eacil- 

De  (iuerin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.  "Edited "b~y7r~s7T"RKBUTiEN. 

With  a  Memoir  by  SAINTE-BEUVE.    Translated  from  the  aoth  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P.  FROTH 

INT.HAM.     Fcap.  8vo,  half-bonnd,  gj.  6rf. 

De  Maistre  (Xavier). — A  Journey  Round  my  Room.     Translated 

by  HKNRY  A'i  r  \VFM.L.    Post  s\o,  rloth  limp.  _j.  M. 

Derby  (The)  :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.     With  Brief  Accounts 

of  THE  OAKS.    By  LOUIS  HENRY  CURZOK.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  aj.  M. 

Dewar  (t.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Qlobe.    With  220  Illustra- 

tions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7S.  6d. 

De  Windt  (Harry),   Books  by. 

Through  the  Gold-Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering  Straits.    With  Map  and  33  full  page  Illus- 
trations.   Cheaper  Issue.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
True  Tales  of  Trayel_and  Adventure.    Crown  8vo,  ..loth,  3 (•.&/. 

Dickens    (Charles),   About    England    with.     By  ALFRED 

With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDBRHOOF  and  the  AUTHOR.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6rf 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    7 
Dictionaries.  * 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names  in  Fiction,  Allusions,  References, 
Proverbs,  Plots,  Stories,  and  Poems.  Together  with  an  EM.LISH  AND  AMHKICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  ami  a  LIST  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  DATES  Ol-  DRAMAS  AND  OPERAS,  By 

Kt-v.  E.  C.  l>KH\vrk,   I  .L.lJ    A  \<-w  Edition,  Kevist-it  aiul  Enlarged.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6tl. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  BRKWEK. 

LL..D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  &f.  uY. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  SAMUEL 

A.  HliNT.  A.M.     Crown  Kvu,  doth  t-xtra.  -js.  6rf. 

The  Slang  Dictionary  :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  dr.  6d. 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Oui-of-the-Way  Matters.   By 

ELIEZER  EDWARDS. _Crown  :ra._3£._6rf. 

Dilke  (Rt.  HonTSir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P.).— The  British  Empire. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  3^.  6^. 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.    With  95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf. 
Four  Frenchwomen.    With  Hour  Portraits.    Cruwn  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.    IN  THREE  SERIES.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  ds.  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and  other  Papers.     With  2  must-;.    <  r  bvo,  i.uckram,  6s. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.   Post 

8vo,  cloth  limp.  2S.  6d. 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  eacli  ;  cloth  limp,  2-r.  6ii.  each. 


The  Man-Hunter.    I  Wanted! 

Caught  at  Last.        |  Tracked  to  Doom. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 

Suspicion  Aroused. 


A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received. 
Link  by  Link. 
Riddles  Read. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  dci.  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  ;  cloth,  2j.  6rf.  each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester.    With  23  Illustrations. 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.        1     The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

Crown  8vo',~cloth.  3*.  6d.  each. 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill,  of  the  Detective  Service.— Also  picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  -23. 
The  Adventures  of  Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 

Deacon  Erodie  ;  or.  Behind  the  Mask. |        Tales  of  Terror. 

Dark  Deeds.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 

Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
DoyTe^ATCoi^)7^TOenF!rn^^  Cr.  8vo,  cl..  yTbd. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  35.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Ben   Jonson'S    Works.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by 

WILLIAM  GIHFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Three  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works.    Edited, 'with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Plays.    From  GIFFORD'S  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (SaraTJeannette :  Mrs.  EVERARD  COTES),  Books  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d.  each. 

A  Social  Departure.    With  in  Illustrations  by  K.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
An  American  Girl  in  London.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Memsahib.    With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSHND. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6<t.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day.  |        Yernon's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST._ 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— England  and   India:    A  Kecord  of  Progress 

during  One  Hundred  Years.^Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gj. 

Early  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

by  Rev.  A.  B.  GRO5ART,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3^.  6it.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  iGlles)  Complete  Poems.    One  Vol. 
Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Herrick's  i Robert*  Complete  Collected  Poems.    Three  Vols. 
Sidney's  (Sir  Philipi  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R."Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.    With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  $s. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

A  Point  of  Honour.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Plaster  Saint.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  6ri. 
Archie  Lovell.    Crown  8vo,  cioth,  3^-.  6d.  ;  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Edwards  (Eliezer).— Words,  Facts,  and   Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-qfcthe-Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  M. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.VM. A.).  —  Sussex  Folk  and   Sussex  Ways. 

W't'1  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WACE,  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Eggleston  (Edward^.— Roxy:  A  Novel.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25, 


8    CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,   in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Englishman    (An)    in    Paris.      Notes  and   Recollections  during  the 

Reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Empire.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.$-.  6</. 

Englishman's  House,  The :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 
ing a  House.     By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  3.5-.  6d. 

Ewald     (Alex.    Charles,     F.S.A.).— The     Life    aml~Times    of 

Prince  Charlie  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany  (THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER).     With  a  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6rf. 

Eyes,  Our  :  How  to  Preserve  Them.     By  JOHN  BROWNING.    Cr.  8vo,  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    By  SAMUEL  ARTHUR  BENT, 

A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7$.  6rf. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  45.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle  :  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

by  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.     Edited  by 
WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S.    With  Illustrations. 

JFarrer  (J.  Anson). — War;  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6(T.~~ 
Fenn  (Q.  Manville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  each  :  post  gvo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
The  New  Mistress.    |  Witness  to  the  Deed.  |  The  Tiger  Lily.  |  The  White  Virgin. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  ys.  6d.  each. 


A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray. 

Sommodore  Junk. 
lack  Blood. 


Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The    Master   of   the   Cere- 
monies. 


The  Story  of  Antony  Grace 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three  Bits  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok  :  a  Story  of  Adventure. 
The  Cankerworm  :  being  Episodes  of  a  Woman's  Life. 
A  Crimson  Crime.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  t>s. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ss. 

Fiction,    A  Catalogue  of,  with  Descriptive  Notices  and  Reviews   of 

over  NINE  HUNDRED  NOVELS,  will  be  sent  free  by  Messrs.  CHATTO  &  WINDUS  upon  application. 

Fin-Bee. — The  Cupboard  Papers:  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6d. 

Flrework=Making,  The  Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  267^  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 

First  Book,  My.  By  WALTER  BESANT,  JAMES"PAYN.  "W.  CLARK  Rus- 
SELL,  GRANT  ALLEN,  HALL  CAINE,  GEORGE  R.  SIMS,  RUPYARD  KIPLING.  A.  CONAN  DOYLE, 
M.  E.  BRADDON,  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  R.  M.  UALI.ANTYNK.  I.  ZA\G\VILL, 
MORLEY  ROBERTS,  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  MARY  CORELLI.  J.  K.  IKKOMF.  JOHN  STRANI.H 
WINTER,  BRET  HARTE,  •  Q.,'  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  and  R.  L.  STEVHNSON.  with  a  Prefatory  Story 
by  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  and  185  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition.  Small  demy  8vi>.  art  iinc-n.  y. '6d. 

FitzgeralcMPercy),  Works  by. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  (*f. 
Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6</.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

PostSvo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 

Bella  Donna.            I     The  Lady  of  Brantome.         |      The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly.  I     Never  Forgotten. I     Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Sir   Henry  Irving:    Twenty  Y< -ar<-.  at  the  Lyceum.     With  Portrait.     Cri'wn  8vo.  cloth,  u.  6d. 

Flamniarion  (Camille),  Works  by^ 

Popular  Astronomy:  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  ELLARD  GORE, 

F.R.A.S.     With  Three  Plates  and  288  Illustrations.     Medium  Kvo.  cloth,  los.  6tt. 
Urania:  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gj. 

Fletcher's    (Giles,    B.D.)    Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victoria   in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.     With  Notes  by 
R«;v.  A.  H.  CrROSAKT.  T).l).      Cfr.wii  Bvo,  rlotli  bo, mis.  J/.  6rf. 

Forbes~(ArctiibaId).—  The  Life  of    Napoleon   III.       With  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-page  Illustrations.    Cheaper  Issue.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Forbes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  P.). —Dumb.    Cr.  8vot  dLTguTtop.  f  s. 
Francillon  (R.  E.)7  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6<A  each:  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards.  a.f.  each. 
One  by  One.  I     A  Real  Queen.  |     A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  8and.    Illustrated.      

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Queen  Cophetua.     I     Olympla.        I     Romances  of  the  Law.     |     King  or  Knave? 
Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1-.  M. 


CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  l,ane,  London,  W.C.    9 
Frederic    (Harold),    Novels   by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each; 

illu-trnu-d  boards   _.r.  MCll 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife. I        The  Lawton  Girl. 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.     By  HENRY  VAN  LAUN.    Three 

Vol. 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,  1901-2. 

l-iilitcd  oy  JOHN-  I. AM-:.     I'lililished  Annually.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  6rf.  

Gardening  Books.     Post  8vo,  15.  each;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  *Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    By  GEORGE  GLENNY. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  TOMand  JANE  IBRROLD.     Illustrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  TOM  IERROLD. 


Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).-  Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots:  Being 

the  Narrative  at  a  Winter's  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOW.\SENI>.     Demy  410,  hall-bound,  au. 

Gaulot  (Paul).  -The  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  "The  Terror."  Trans- 
lated by  JOHN  UE  VILLIERS.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6rf.  ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2£. 

Gentleman's    Magazine,    The.       is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art,  and  •  Table  Talk  '  by  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
*»*  Round  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  8s.  6rf.  each.     Casts  for  binding,  ss.  each. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.     Published  Annually  in  November.     15. 

That  for  1901  is  entitled  As  it  was  Written,  by  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


German    Popular   Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.    With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSJCIN,  and  22  Steel  Plates  after 
GEORG R_CR U IKSH A NK.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6rf.  ;  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  Svo.cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  postSvo,  bds.,25.  ea. 

Robin  Gray.    With  Frontispiece.  I     Loving  a  Dream.  |  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft.    With  Frontispiece.        |     Of  High  Degree. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 


By  Mead  and  Stream. 

Fancy  Free. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart's  Delight. 

Blood-Money. 


The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  Will  the  World  Say  7 

For  the  King.  ___ 

(iibney  (Somerville).  —Sentenced  !     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by~In  Three  Series,  25.  6d.  eachT 

The  FIRST  SKRIHS  contains  :  The  Wicked  World-Pygmalion  and  Galatea-Charity-  The  Princess- 

Tlie  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  jury. 
The  SKCOND  SERIES  :  Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan  1  Druce — Tom  Cobb 

—  H.M.S.  '  Pinafore' — The  Sorcerer — The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
The  THIRD  SERIES:   Comedy  and  Tragedy— Foggerty's  Fairy — Rosencrantz  and  Guiidenstern  — 

Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Kuddigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers  — 

The  Mountebanks— I 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  GILBERT.  In  Two  Series.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
•2S.  M.  each.  The  MRST  containing- :  The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  '  Pinafore  '—The  Pirates  of  Penzance  — 
lolanthe— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado-Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  containing:  The  Gondoliers— The  Grand  Duke — The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— 
His  Excellency—  Utopia,  Limited— Ruclrligore— The  Mountebanks— Haste  to  the  Wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  selected 
from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.  Compiled  by  ALEX.  WATSON 
Royal  i6mo.  Japanese  leather,  aj.  M. 

Gilbert   (William).  —  James    Duke,    Coster  monger.      Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2J. _^ 

Gissing  (Algernon),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea. [        The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang. 

Glaiiville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6<V.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress  :  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NlSBBT. 
The  Fossicker:  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NiSBET. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6rf. 
Kloof  Yarns.    Crown  8vo  cloth,  w.  6rf. 

Tales  from  the  Yeld.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  M.  NiSBET.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  6rf. 
Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  CROMPTON,  R.I.    Large  crown  8vo,   cloth,  gilt 
edg-es,  5* .  ;  cloch,  gilt  top.  6j.  

Glenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  ij ,  $rf. 


io    CHATTU  &  WINDU5,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  W.C. 
Godwiii~(William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  25. 
Golden    Treasury    of  Thought,  The:    A  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  Best  Authors.    By  THEODORE  TAYLOR.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  brt. 

Goodman  (E,*J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.  Cr.  Svo,  35.  6d. 
Grace  (Alfred  A.).— Tales  of  a  Dying  Race.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONER.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hl/EHFKR.    With  545  Illustra- 
tions.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  •]*.  f>d. 

Qrey  (Sir  George), — The   Romance  of  a   Proconsul:    Being  the 

Personal  Life  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  K.C.B.  By  JAMES  MILNE.  With  Portrait.  SECOND 
EDITION.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s. 

G riff i th  (Ceci I) .-^Corinthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.     Crown~Svo,~cloth 

extra,  y.  6rf. 

Gunter   (A.   Clavering,    Author  of   'Mr.    Barnes  of   New  York').— 

A  Florida  Enchantment.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6<t. 

Hair,  The:  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PlNCUS.     Crown  Svo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6ti. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  65.  each. 

New  Symbols.  |        Legends  of  the  Morrow.        |        The  Serpent  Play. 


Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  410,  cloth  extra,  8j. 


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADE  and 

CLIFFORD  HALIFAX,  M.D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  HARVEV,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 
Small  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

The  Track  of  a  Storm.    Cr  -wn  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  •  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  is. 

Jetsam.    Crown  3vo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 

Eureka.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Halliday  (Andrew).— Every°day  Papers.     Post  8vo,  boards.  25. 
Hamilton  (Cosmo).— Stories  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible. I        Through  a  Keyhole. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.     By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.     Post  Svo.  half-cloth.  is.  6rf. 

Hanky-Panky:      Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

1 1  and,  &c.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  (>d._ _ 

Hardy  (Rev.  E.  J.,  Author  of  '  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  '). — 

Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3^-.  6d. ' 

Hardy  (Iza  Duff  us).— The  Lesser  Evil.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  0.  t.  >  p . '  ^ . 
Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.      Post  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  .%c.  6tf.  :  illustrated  boards,  is. :  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. — Also  the  FlNIJ  PAPER  EDITION,  pott  Svo, 
<.loth,  gilt  top,  2j.net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3J.  net. 

Ha\veisT(Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.     Square  Svo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Decoration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  Svo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 
The  Art  of  Dress.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  is. :  cloth,  i.v.  >»/. 
Chaucer   for  Schools.    With  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his,  Work.    A  New  Edition,   revised. 

U'itli  a  Frontispiece.     Uemv  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Children.    With  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  y.  6.A 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.). — American  Humorists:  WASHINGTON 

IRVING,  OLIVER  WKNDELL  HOLMES,  JAMES  RUSSKLL  LOWELL,  ARTEMUS  WARD,  MARK 
T \v  \ I N.  and  BRET  HARTB.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  each  ;   post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Garth.  |        Blllce  Quentln.  Beatrix  Randolph.    With  Four  IlhisN. 

Sebastian  Strome.  David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

Fortune's  Fool.     |     Dust.    Four  Illusts.      |  The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Hill  Cadogna.  I         Love-or  a  Name. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.     n 
Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.~~Revised  by  the  Author.    LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Vol.        i.  COMPLETE  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Portrait. 
,,       ll.  THE  LUCK  OK  ROARING  CAMP — BOHEMIAN  PAPERS — AMERICAN  I.ECEND. 

III.  TALES  OK  THE  ARGONAUTS— EASTERN'  SKETCHES. 
„      iv.  GAHRIEL  CONROY.  |     Vol.  v.  STORIES— CONDENSED  NOVELS,  &c. 

vi.  TAI.I'.S  OK  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

,,     vii.  TALES  OK  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE— II.    With  Portrait  by  JOHN  PUTTIE,  R.A. 
„   Vlll.  TALES  OK  THE  PINE  AND  THE  CYPRESS. 
„     IX.  HUCKEYE  AND  CHAPPARBL. 

X.  TALES  OK  TRAIL  AND  TOWN._&C. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author  aiul  40  Illus- 
trations.    O.  «n  :-'A'D,  cloth,  js.  6d 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Crown  8vo,  buckram.  4*.  67. 
Some  Later  Verses.    Crown  8vo,  linen  gilt,  $s. 
In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills.     Crowu.Bvo.  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3*.  (xt.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  _  With  59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  l..  WOOD. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  dd.  each. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs.  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NISBET.— Also  in  picture 

cloth.  Hat  back,  ?s. 

Colonel  Starbottle's  Client,  and  Some  Other  People.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Susy  :  A  Novel.     With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 
Sally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's,  &c.    With  26  Illustrations  by  W.  SMALL  and  others. 
The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's,  &c.     With  39  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  HAUDY  and  others 
Clarence  :  A  Story  of  the  American  War.     With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  JUI.K  l.oon.MAN. 
Barker's  Luck,  &c.     With  39  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER,  PAUL  HARDY,  &c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  OVEREND. 

The  Crusade  of  the  "  Excelsior."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE, 
Three  Partners  ;  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.     With  8  Illustrations  by  J,  GuLIOH 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.    With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.      |     The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp.     I     Californian  Stories. 


Flip. 

Hecke 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  -2s.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  M.  each. 

I Maruja.  J A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 


eckethorn  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

_  London  Souvenirs.    |     London  Memories;  Social.  Historical,  and  Topographical. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Books  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  tod.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  |          Social  Pressure. 

__  Ivan  de  Biron  ;  A  Novel.    Crown"8vo.  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2j. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  —  Agatha  Page:  A  Novel.      Cr.  Svo.cl.,  y.  Cd. 
Henty  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub,  the  Juggler.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    Small  demy  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 

edges,  v.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 
Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret.    W»tu  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    Small  demy  8vo. 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  jr.  ____ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5-.  6d.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup.  _  | 


_  __  _  ___ 

Herman  (Henry).  —  A  Leading  Lady.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2.5.  6d. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Collected  Poems.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART.   D.I).. 
Steel  Portrait.  &c.     Three  Vols..  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards.  3*.  6^.  each.  __ 

Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).—  Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.     Trans- 

lated by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.    Crown  8vp._clothjextra,_&r.  __ 

Hesse  -Wart  egg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von).  —  Tunis:    The  Land   and 

the  People.     With  22  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  ____ 

Hill  (H'eadon).—  Zambra  the  DetectiveT    Crown  SvoTclotF,  35.  6d.'-t 

post  Svo,  picture  boards,  21.  ___  _ 


Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  Svo.  boar 


ds,  aj.        |     The  Common  Ancestor.  _C_r.  8vo,  rloth. 


__ 

Hinkson  (H.  A.).—  Fan  Fitzgerald.  ""Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  65. 
Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).  —  The  Lover's  Creed.  Post  8vo,  boards.  2?. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.  By~ErPTSHOLL",  Sir  H  .  "  M  AXWELL, 

Bart.    M.P..    JOHN   WATSON,   JANK  BARLOW,   MARY   LOVETT  CAMERON    U'STIN  H    MCCARTHY 

PAUL  LANGE,  J.  W.  GRAHAM,  J.  H.  SALTER,  PiicniiE  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BECKETT,  1-.  RIVERS  VINE 
and  C.  F.  GORDON  CUM  MING.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  u.  6</. 


ia    CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Hollingshead  (John).— According  to  My  Lights.  With  a  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by.  </ 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON  THOMSON.    Post  8vo,  cloth 

limp,  2S.  6d.     Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 

In  One  Vol.    Post  8vo,  half- bound,  2s. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.!-.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.    With  85  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  halt-bound,  2j. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Rons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  a  Life.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Geo.).— The  House  of  Raby.     Post  8vo,  boards,  zs. 
Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by. 

For  Freedom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  dd.  each. 

h  a  Frontispiece,  j  The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 

The  Nugents  of  Carriconna.         |    Nell  Haffenden.    With  8  illustrations  by  c.  GREGORY. 

Home  (R.  Hengist). —  Orion  :     An  Epic  Poem.      With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ?J. 

Hornung  (E.  W.)— Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'Islande).    Trans- 
lated by  Sir  GILBERT  CAMPBELL.    Crown  8»o.  cloth,  y.  6d, 

Hume  (Fergus),  Novels  by. 

The  Lady  from  Nowhere.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  (,d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  ss. 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6^. 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  :  cloth  limp,  a.c.  6rf.  each. 
In  Durance  Yile.  |  An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6d.  each ;  po*t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.r.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  ss.  6d.  each. 


A  Maiden  All  Forlorn.  I  Peter's  Wife. 

Marvel.  Lady  Patty. 

A  Modern  Circe.  Lady  Verner's  Flight. 

April's  Lady.  I  The  Red-House  Mystery. 


The  Professor's  Experiment, 

The  Three  Graces. 

Nora  Creina. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |         Self-Condemned.        I        That  Other  Person. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  %s.  6d.  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment.  |  The  Coming  of  Chloe.  j  A  Point  of  Conscience.   I  Lo vice. 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  TTTalefor  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c7~Edited 

by  EDMUND  OLLIER.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  z?. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  eac " 

Leaden  Casket.  I Self-< 

M rs.  Juliet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  &.  6d. 

Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.     With  25  lllustra- 

tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  PASTEUR'S  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.     By  RENAUU  SUZOR,  M.B.    Cr  >wn  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Impressions   (The)   of  Aureole.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 


Indoor  Paupers.     By  ONE  OF  THEM.     Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
In    Memoriam  :    Verses  for   every   Day   in   the  Year.     Selected   and 

arranged  by  LUCY  Rini.FY.     Small  square  8vo.  cloth,  2J.  6d.  net  :  leather,  3*  6,/    m-t. 

Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TRRVOR-DAVIES.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

IrisbTWit  and  Tlumour,    Songs  of.      Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

I'H  K  CKVAL  GRAVES.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  as.  6rf.  _ 

Irving  (Sir  Henry)  :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 


By  PERCY  FITZGHRALD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Rvn.  cloth,  u.  6rf. 

~" 


__ 

James  (C.  T.  C.).—  ~A"  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.      Post 

8vo.  cloth  limp,  it.  6ti.  _  ___  __  __ 

Jameson  (Willinm).—  My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 


CHATTO  &  YV1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.  13 
Jnpp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.  P.).  —Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
Jefferies  (Richard),  Books  by.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Nature  near  London.  I         The  Life  of  the  Fields.     |         The  Op<m  Air. 

*+T  Also  the  HANU-M  ANI-   )'AI'KK  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JefTeries.  By  Sir  WALTER  BKSANT.  \Vitli  a  Photograph  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  _  _  ___  _ 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Critioistn.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6,f. 

Lord  Tennyson:   A  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Portrait.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6J.  _ 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.    With  64  Illustrations  t>y  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Heap.  410,  picture  cover,  IT. 
John  Ingerfteld,  .v-i  .   U'itli  9  Hindis,  by  A.  S.  BOYD  and  JOHN  GULICH.  Fcap.svo.  i.. 

Jerrold  (Douglas).  -The    Barber's    Chair;    and    The    Hedgehog 

Letters.    Post  Svo.  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  g.r.  __ 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.   Post  8vo,  is.  ea.  ;  cloth  limp,  15.  6d.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture  :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).—  Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a~Country~Ufe^ 

l'.»st  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  ___       __  _ 

J  ones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  «vo,  cfextraTjiTerf.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore  :  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.     With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations. 
Crowns_and_Coronatlons  ;  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  91  Illustrations.  ___ 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir   by  WILLIAM  GlFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.      Three  Vols. 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d.  each. 

Josephus,  The  Complete^  Works  oifr  TransUted~by~WHisTONT  ~Con- 

tainin«  'The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews     and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'     With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols..  demy  Svo.  half-cloth.  iss.  6J.  _  _  _  _ 

Kempt  (Robert).—  Pencil  and  Palette  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  2j.  6rf.         ___  ________  ___ 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions:     Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  gj.  ;  cloth,  zs.  6d.  _ 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
'  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.'         |        Passion's  Slave.        I        Bell  Barry. 

A  Drawn  Game.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  _ 

Kipling  Primer  (A).      Including  Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 

an  Index  to  Mr.   Kipling's  principal  Writings,  and  Bibliographies.    By  F.  L.  KNOWLES,  Editor  of 
'  The  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics.'    With  Two  Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6ci. 

Knight    (William,   M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

__  Patient's  Vade  Mecum  ;  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.td. 

Knights  (The)  Of  the  Lion  :   A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  LORNE.  K.T.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Lambert  (George).—  The  President  of  Boravia.  Crown  8vo.cl.,35.6d. 
Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

1  Poetry  for  Children  '  and  '  Prince  Dorus.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  SllKl'- 
HERD.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on  Roast  Pi:j.'  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6ii. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Little  Essays:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
FITZGERALD.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  aj.  6<i. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  BRANDER  MAT- 
_  THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.  Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound.  2J.  6d.  _ 

Landor  (Walter  Savage).—  Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

ich 
the 


Shakspeare,  &c.   before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  I9th  September,  1582.     To  which 
is  added,  A  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touching  t 


State  of  Ireland,  1595.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-Roxburghe,  cj.  6ii. 


Lane  (Edward  William).—  TheTThou  sand  and  One  Nights,  com 

monly  called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  from  the  Arabic, 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  EDWARD 
STANLEY  POOLK.  With  Preface  by  STANLEY  LANE-POOLE.  Tim.-c  V<,K,  demy  v\<>,  doth.  :s.  t</.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    Pos,t  Svo^laid  paper,  hair-bound,  aj. 

JV<.t  Pvo,  cloth  limp,  2.c.  6u'.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  I         Theatrical  Anecdotes. 
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Lehmann  (R.  C.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters !  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.). — Carols  of  Cockayne.      Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  in  buckram,  $s. 

Leland  (C.i Godfrey).  —A  Manual  of  Mending  and  Repairing. 

With  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y. 

Lepelletier  (Edmond). —  Madame  Sans-Gene.      Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DE  VlLLIERS.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  picture  boards,  -zs. 

Leys  (John  K.),  Novels  by. 

The  Lindsays.    Post  8vo.  picture  bds.,  zs.     I  A  Sore  Temptation.    Cr,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Lilburn  (Adam). — A  Tragedy  in  Marble.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 
Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  *  Methodist  Idylls'),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  fxt.  each. 

Rhoda  Roberts.                         |    The  Jacobite:  A  Romance  of  the  Conspiracy  of  '  The  Forty. 
Judah  Pyecroft,  Puritan.    Crown~8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s^ _________ 

LintolT (E. "Lynn),  Works  by.  ~ 

An  Octave  of  Friends.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3J.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  t>rf.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2f.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.     \        lone.  I     Under  which  Lord  ?    With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  '  My  Love: '       |      Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  World  Well  Lost.   With  12  Illusts.  Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 

The  One  Too  Many.  I     Dulcie  Everton.  |  With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  dd.  each. 

Witch  Stories.                                                   |        Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 
Freeshooting ;  Extracts  from  the  AVorks  of  Mrs.  L.YN N  LiNTON. 

Lover's   Progress,  The.     Told  by   HIMSELF,  and  Dedicated  "To  all 

who  Love. '    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6j. 

Lowe   (Charles,   M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living  SoTdFers.     With 

8  Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Lucy  (Henry  W.JT^QideoiT  Fleyce:    A  NoveL     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  6d.  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itasca.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ii . 

Broken  Wings.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MacColl  ( H ugh)  r Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. 
Ednor  Whitlock.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 


M acdonell  (Agnes) .  -Quaker  Cousins.    Post  Svo,  boards,  zs. 
MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:    Notes  on  Popular 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6d. 


Mackay    (Charles,    LL.D.).  —  Interludes   and    Undertones;   or, 

Music  at  Twilight.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  6s. 

Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  aiuTj.  Augustus  O' Shea.— Brave  Men 

in  Action:  Thrilling-  Stories  of  the  British  Flag-.     With  8  Illustrations  t>y  STANLEY  I..  WOOD. 
Srrinll  demy  Svo,  cloth,  pilt  edges,  S.T. 

McCarthy  ^(Justin),  Works  by. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  izs.  each. — Also  :\  POPULAR 
EDITION,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.—  And  the  jUHM.liE  EDITION,  \viili  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7.r.  6if.  each. 

A  History  of  Our   Own   Times,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.      Demy  Svo,   cloth  extra, 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.    One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^.— Also  a  CUKAP 

l'')!'l'LAR  EDITION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  M. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  and  of  William  the  Fourth.    By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY 

and  JUSTIN  HUNTI.Y  MCCARTHY.    Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i?s.  each. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,    a  vols..  demy  Svo,  cloth,  las  each.  {Preparing. 

Reminiscences.    With  a  Portrait.    Two  Vols..  demy  Svo.  cloth.  24^.  [Vols.  III.  &  IV.  shottiy 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^.r.  6./.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2J.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  -25.  6<A  each. 


The  Watordale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon.         <i  I  Llnley  Rochford, 

Dear  Lady  Disdain.  I  The  Dictator. 

Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  Illustrations. 


Donna  Quixote.     With  i..-  Illustrations. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.     With  12  Illustrations. 

Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

Red  Diamonds.      1     The  Riddle  Ring. 


The  Three  Disgraces,  and  other  .Sturics.    i  'mwn  B»o,  cloth,  3?.  f>rl. 
Mononia :  A  Love  Story  of  "  Fortv-pi^lit."    Crow  n  8vo7 cloth.  K\\t  top,  6.r. 

•The  Right  Honourable.'    By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  and  Mrs.  CAMPBFLL  PRAED.    CrownSvo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 
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McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

Tho  French  Revolution.    (Constituent  Assembly,  1789-91).    Tour  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  izs. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland.    Crown  ftvo.  is.  :  cloth,  is.  6</. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union:  Sketches  of  Irish  History,  1798-1886.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Haflz  in  London  :  1'oeins.     Small'Svo,  gold  cloth",~y.  M. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  8vo,~  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth  limp,  u.  6«^. 

Doom  :  An  Atlantic  Episode.     Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  u\ 

Dolly  :  A  Sketch.     Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  it.  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6J. 

Lily  Lass  :  A  Romance.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth  limp,  n\  6^. 

A  London  Legend.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

The  Royal  Christophers^  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6rf^  __  t 


Mac  Donald  (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.    Ten  Vols.,  161110,  cloth,  gilt  ed^es,  in  cloth  case,  21*.  ;  or 

the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  2S.  6cC.  e;ich. 
Vol.     I.  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT.—  THE  HIDDEN  LIFE. 

II.  THE  DlSCiPLB.—  THE  I'.OSPF.L  WOMEN.—  BOOK  OF  SONNETS.—  ORGAN  SONGS. 
„    in.  VIOLIN  SONGS.—  SONGS  OF  THH  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS.—  A  Boon  oif  DREAMS.—  KOADSIUK 

I'OHMS.—  POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
„     IV.  PARAKLES.—  BALLADS.—  SCOTCH  SONGS. 

„  V.  &  VI.  PHANTASTES  :  A  Faerie  Romance.  |      Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTE.VI  . 

.,  VIII.  THE  LIGHT  PRINCESS.—  THE  GIANT'S  HEART.—  SHADOWS. 

,,    IX.  CROSS  PURPOSES.—  THE  GOLDEN  KEY.—  THE  CARASOYN.—  LITTLE  DAYLIGHT. 

„     X.  THE  CRUEL  PAINTER.—  THE  wow  o'  RIVVBN.—  THH  CASTLE.—  THE  BROKEN  SV.'OKUS 

—THE  GRAY  WOLF.—  UNCLE  CORNELIUS. 
Poetical  Works  of  George  MacDonald.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  VoL. 

crown  Svo.  buckram,  izs. 

A  Threefold  Cord.   Edited  by  GHORGE  MACDONALD.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  ss. 

Phantasies:  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  BELL.    Crown  8vo,  clotli  extra,  y.  6.f. 
Heather  and  Snow  :  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6.1'.  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  .-j. 
Lilith  ;  A  Romance.    SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s.  _ 

Machray  (Robert).—  A  Blow  over  the  Hearth    Crown  bvo,  cloth, 

gilt  top.  ••••..' 

Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 

ters :  85  Portraits  by  DANIEL  MACLISP.  :  with  Memoirs—  Biographical,  Critical,  Bibliographical, 
and  Anecdotal—  illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
,   D.A.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  v.  611. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.    With  50  Illustrations  by  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    34  lllusts.  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 
Through  Normandy.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 
.    With  67 


. 
About  Yorkshire.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 


Magician's    Own    Book,   The:    Performances  with  Eggs, 

Edited  by  W.  II.  CREMEK.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6fi. 


Magic  Lantern,  The,   and  its  Management  :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.    Gy  T.  C.  HEPWORTH.    With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  _ 

Magna  Charta  :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in   the   British 

Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5^.  _  .  ____ 

Mallory    (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort    d'  Arthur:     The  Stories  of  King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A   Selection.)     Edited  by  B.  MONTGOMERIE  RAN- 
KINV..     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  cj.  ___  _ 

Mai  lock  (W.  H.),  Work*  by. 

The  Hevr  Republic.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  ^j.  6d.  :  picture  boards,  vs. 
The  New  Paul  and  Virginia  ;  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  ss.  6J. 
_   Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8s.  ___  |    IB  Life  Worth  Living?    Crown  Svo,  clotli  extra,  6.r. 

Margueritte  (Paul  and   Victor).—  The   Disaster.      Translated  by 

FREDERIC  LEES.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  .?j.  6d.  __ 

Marlowe's  Works.     Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  &f.  _  __ 

Massinger's   Plays.     From  theTText  of  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.     Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  _ 

Matthews  (Brander).—  A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.     Post  Svo,  illus- 

t  rated  boards,  ss.  ;  cloth  limp,  2j.  (xi.  ___  ^_^ 

MaaTP'ReilT^irier  Royafllighness  Woman.     CrTSvo,  cloth,  35.  t>d. 
Merivale  (Hermany^—  Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform:   Autobiographic 

Memories.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12^.  [Shortly 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.    Post  8\o,  picture  boar,: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35-.  6,f.  each. 
This  Stage  Of  Fools.  I          Cynthia:  A  Daughter  of  the  Philistines. 
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Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each. 


The  Voice  of  the  Charmer.    With  8  Illustrations. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 


A  Son  of  Ishmael. 
An  Adventuress. 
The  Blue  Diamond. 


The  Siren.  The  Way  of  a  Woman. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.    By  I-  T.  MKADK  and  CLIFFORD  HALIFAX,  M.D. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
This  Troublesome  World.    SECOND  EDITION.    I     A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 


Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  S\VEET  and  J.  ARMOY  KNOX.     With  265  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7*.  6^. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  as.  each. 

Touch  and  Go.  I WLr.  Dqrillion. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick).— Physiology  for  the  Young;   or,  The 

House  of  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2S.  6<f. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by^.     Post  8vo,  i5~each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Minto~(Wni.).—  Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15.  6d. 
Mitchell  (Edmund),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65.  each. 

The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  8  Illustrations  by  NORMAN  H.  HARDY. 

Only  a  Nigger.  

Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  z.r.  each. 

Plotters  rf  Paris.  I     The  Temple  of  Death. 

Towards  the  Eternal  Snows.  | 

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Gun-Runner:  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

The  King's  Assegai.     With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Renshaw  Fanning's  Quest.    With  a  Frontispiece  byjSTANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley.    Crown  8vo,  oicture  cloth,  flat  back.  vs. 

The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland.    Crown  8vo.  cioth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Molesworth    (Mrs.). — Hathercourt    Rectory.     Crown  8vo,   clothi", 

3-f.  6d.  •  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.<-. 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchings  by  JOHN  PETTIK.  W.  Q.  ORCHARDSON,  J.  MACWHIRTER,  COLIN  HUNTER, 
K.  MACBETH  and  TOM  GRAHAM.     Imperial 4to.  buckram,  2n. 

Montagu  (Irving).— Things  I   Have  Seen  in  War.    Yv'ith  16  full- 

page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Moore  "(Thomas)","  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean ;  and  Alciphron.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  BJ. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.    Edited 
by  K.  H.  SHKPHERD.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7.?. 

Morrow  (W.  C.).— ^Bohemian  Paris  of  To-Da>\ 

tions  by  EDOUARD  CUCUEL.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6j. 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  12  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 
Baslle  the  Jester.    With  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 
Young  Lochlnvar.  I        The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  each. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.                             I          From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.    Post  8vn.  illustrated  boards.  2j. :  cloth.  ?s.  6rf. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6ct.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j.  eac' 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat,  i-.-  Illu 
Coals  of  Fire.  3  Illusts. 
Val  Strange. 


A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 


Cynic 


By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 


Hearts.  A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

The  Way  of  the  World.  I    First  Person  Singular. 


Bob  Martin's  Little  Gir.. 
Time's  Revenges. 


Crime. 


In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails. 


The  Making  of  a  Novelist :  An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.     With   a  Collotype  Portrait     Cr. 

3vo,  buckram.  39.  t>.t. 

My  Contemporaries  In  Fiction.    Crown  8vo,  buckram.  3.1.  6</. 
Hfs  Own  Ghost.     Crown  8vo,  |.i<  lure  ,-l,,tl.,  flat  Lack,  ac. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.*.  inf.  c.idi. 

This  Little  World.  !         A  Race  for  Millions, 

Tales  In  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Frontispit-cf  i.y  Ai:  i  HTK  UMI-KINS. 

'  Svo"  rloth,"Kilt  top,  6s.  each. 
The  Church  of  Humanity.  ;    '    Despair  s  Last  Journey. 
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Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels    by. 

.ih  extra,  $s.  (x/.  each;  postSvo,  illustrated  boards,  sj.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  I        The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  FOKI- STUCK  and  G.  MCOIJ-T. 


Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

&                                             Pi.'.t  Svo,  cloth,  ss.  M.  r.H-h. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. I       A  Song  of  Sixpence.          

Newbolt  (H.).— Taken  from  the  Enemy.     Post  Svo.  leatherette,  is. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

•  Bail  Up.'    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3^.  6</. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8vo,  illustrat- 

Lessons  in  Art.     With  21  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ss.  bJ. 


Norris  (W.  E.)»  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

picture  boards,  a.v.  each. 

Saint  Ann's.  _l     Billy  Bellew.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  TOWNS END 

Miss  Wentworth's  Idea.    Crown  8vu.  cloth,  3j.  6rf. 

Oakley   (John).— A  Gentleman  in   Khaki:   A  Story  of  the  South 

African  War.     Demy  8vo.  picture  cover,  is. 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

Doctor  Rameau.  |      A  Last  Love. 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8v     cloth,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  21. 

L,ov«  s  Depths.     Translated  by  F.  ROTHWELL.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  $J.  6tt. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  tyv 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

The  Sorceress.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.60?. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Whiteladies. 


O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -;s.  6<i.  each. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  |          Songs  of  a  Worker. 

Lays  of  France.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ios.  6d. 


Ouida,   Novels  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds. ,  25.  ea. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Tricotrin. 

Strathmore.  |   Chandos. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Puck.        |     Idalia. 

Folle-Farine. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.        |     Signa. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.         |  Friendship. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Moths.  Pipistrello. 


In  Maremma.    I     Wanda 
Bimbi.         j         Syrlin. 
Frescoes.        |     Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Guilderoy.      |     Ruftlno. 
Two  Offenders. 
Santa  Barbara. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS. 
Under  Two  Flags. 


Moths. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
The  Waters  of  Edera.    Cro 


Medium  8vo,  6rf.  each. 
I        Puck. 


i  8vo,  cloth,  3J-.  6rf.  ;   picture  cloth,  flat  back,  •zs. 

Wisdom,  Wit.  and  Pathos,  selected  from  'the  Works  ol  OUIUA  by  F.  SYDNEY  MORRIS. 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  5.5-.— CHEAH  EDITION,  illustrated  boards,  ss. 


Pandurang  Hari;    or.   Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo. 

BARTLE  FRKRE.    Po?t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 


With   Preface  by  Sir 


Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6d.  each 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  '     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

A  Confidential  Agent.    With  12  Illusts. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.    With  12  Illusts. 

Post  8 


post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
I        The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.    With  12  Ilhists. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 


The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories.       1     A  Trying  Patient. 

illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 


Humorous  Stories.  |     From  Exile. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Married  Beneath   Him. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.        Walter's  Word. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Like  Father.  Like  Son.    -* 

A  Woman's  Venfieancs. 


Carlyon's  Year. 
Murphy's  Master. 


The  ClyfTards  of  Clyffe. 
Some  Private  Views. 


Cecil's  Tryst. 
At  Her  Mercy. 


Found  Dead.  I  Gwendoline's  Harvest- 

Mirk  Abbey.    |  A  Marine  Residence. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 

Not  Wooed.  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  i   What  He  Cost  Her. 

Fallen  Fortunes.     Kit:  A  Memory. 

Under  One  Roof.  |    Glow-worm  Tales. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


A  Modern  Dick  Whittington  ;  or,  A  I'atron  of  Letters. 

8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  (xi. 

In  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y 
Notes  from  the  '  News.'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  u.  6,f, 


a  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Crown 
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Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,    jvith  Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'CRIK,  D.D.     Post  8vo,  half-cloth,  2.r.  ^ 

Paul  (Margalret   A.).  — Gentle  and  Simple.    Crown 8vo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  by  HELEN  PATERSON,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  hoards.  2S. 

Payne  (Will).— Jerry  iYi^Dreamcr.     Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  WorksHby^ Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d.  ea". 

Puck  on  Pegasus.    With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full-pave  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURIER. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair  :    Vers  de  Soci^-.    Selected  by  II.  C.  PENN'ELL. 

Pheips~"(ETStuart) ,  Works~by^     PosTSvo,  cloth,  15.  6d.  each. 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradise.  J Burglars  in  Paradise. 

Beyond  the  Gates.    Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. :  cloth,  is.  od. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  REED.    Crown  8vu,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Phil  May's  Sketch -Book.    Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.   Crown 

folio,  cloth,  is.  (H{. 

Phipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown  Svo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  55.  ea. 

Famous  Violinists  and  Fine  Violins. 

Voice  and  Violin;   Sketches  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  -js.  6d. 
Songs  and  Poems.  1819-1879.    With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  MACK  ARM  ESS.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Plutarch's    Lives   of   Illustrious  Men.     With  N'otes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN'  and  W.M.  LANGHORNE,  and  Portraits.     Two  Vols..  demy  Svo,  half-cloth   IPS.  6<i. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works:    Poems,   Stories,    Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLHS  BAUDELAIRE.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3J.  6rf. 

Pollock  (W.  H.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  WALTER  BHSANT  and  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK:.    With  50  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  6s. 

Pond   (Major  J.    B.).— ^Eccentricities    of    Genius:      Memories    of 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  the  Platform  and  the  Stage.     With  91  Portraits.    Demy  3vo,  cloth,  iis. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  25. 

Po rter~( John) . — Klngsclere. Edited  by  BYRON  WEBBER~~With  19 

full-page  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.     Cheaper  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  cloth.  js.6tf. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo.  illust/bds.,  is.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. I  The   Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each  :  post  Svo,  boards,  •zs.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.                           I  Christina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W   PAGET. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations  by  ROBERT  SAUHKR. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6ii.  each. 
Nulma. |_     Madame  Izan.  |   'As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 

Price  (E.  C.).— Valentina.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3*.  tod. 
Princess  Olga.— Radna:   A  Novel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ru 
Pryce  (Richard).— Miss^Maxwell's  Xffectioiis^     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispiece  by  HAL  LUDLOW.  y.  6,i.:   post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  zs. 

ProctoF  (Richard  A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  Of  the  Sky.     With  55  Illustrations.     Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6.1'. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.     With  Star  .Maps  lor  every  Night  in  the  Year.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13  Steel  n.-u«:s.    Ocmy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  tos.  6,/. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.     With  numerous  Illustrations,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Universe  of  Suns.  Arc.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.    Crown  Bvo.  is.  6rf. 

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.    Translated  by  C.  13.  PITMAN. 

With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  Illustrations.     Cr  .  ;.r.  6tt. 

Randolph  (Col.Q.).=A~unt'^bigail  Dykes.~Crown  Svo,  cloth   ?<  <W. 
Read~(QeneraI   Meredith).— Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne, 

and  Savoy.    With  31  full-page  Illustrations.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  a&f.      

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Weird  Stories.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  *r. 

•  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ajr.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House.  I       Fairy  Water. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party.  Her  Mother's  Darling. 

The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens.  The  Nun's  Curse.    I   IdlO  Tales. 
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Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The  New  Collected    LIBRARY  EDITION,  complete  in  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  in  new  long  primer 
type,  printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3^.  t>.(.  each. 
..  Peg   Wofflngton;   and  Christie    John-  7    Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long, 

atone.  <••  The  Double  Marriage. 


•--.  Hard  Cash. 

3.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.     With  a 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  Bl-.SANT. 

4.  *  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

5.  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 

Run   Smooth;   and  Singleheart  and 
Doubleface. 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;   Jack 

of  all  Trades;    A  Hero  and  a  Mar- 
tyr; and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


9.  Griffith  Gaunt. 

.o.  Foul  Play. 

i.  Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

..-.  A  Terrible  Temptation. 

3.  A  Simpleton. 

4.  A  Woman-Hater. 

5.  The    Jilt,    and    other   Stories;     and    Good 

Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

6.  A  Perilous  Secret. 

7.  Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illustrated  hoards,  ss.  each. 

Peg  Wofflngton.     I     Christie  Johnstone.          Hard  Cash.  I     Griffith  Gaunt. 

•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  Foul  Play.    |    Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run          A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Smooth.  A  Simpleton.     |     The  Wandering  Heir. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;   Jack  of     !     A  Woman-Hater. 

all  Trades  ;  and  James  Lambert.  Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.  ,     Good  Stories  of  Man  and  other  Animals. 

The  Double  Marriage.  i     The  Jilt,  and  other  stories. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    I     A  Perilous  Secret.         I     Readiana. 

LARGE  TV  PH.  FINK  PAPER  EDITIONS.  Pott  8vo,  cl.,  gilt  top,  2.r.  net  ea. ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3J.  net  pa. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  j         'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

POPULAR  EDITIONS.     Medium  8vo,  M.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
Peg  Wofttngton :  and  Christie  Johnstone.         |        Hard  Cash. 

.Medium  ftvo,  '  i 
'It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'    |    The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    ;    Foul  Play. 


Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-Koxb.aj.6./. 

Peg  Wofflngton.    Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.     Ecap.  8vo,  halt-Roxburghe,  ss.  6rf. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.     In  EourVols.,  post  8vo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER 


lil.SAN  r,  and  a  Frontispiece  to  each  Vol.,  buckram,  gilt  top,  vs.  the  set. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  wtth  t6  Photogravure  and  84 

)iul»"-tone  Illustrations  by  MATT  13.  HKWERDINE.     binall  410,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  ici.  6rf.  net, 

Bible  Characters.    Ecap.  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.     With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  ALEX. 

IRELAND.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  zs.  6<i. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    With  52  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

About  England  with  Dickens.    With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDERHOOP  and  A.  KI.MMEK. 

Rives  (Amelie,  Author  of  « The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ? '), Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6J.  each. 
Barbara  Dering. |        Meriel ;  A  Love  Story. 

Robinson    Crusoe.      By  DANIEL  DEFOE.      With  37  Illustrations   by 

•   IKSHANK.     PostSvo,  half-cloth.  ?s.  

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ss.  &{. ;  post  8vo  illustrated  boards,  2*. 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark.     Crown.  8vo,  doth,  is.  t,,1.  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2J. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each! 

The  Poets'  Birds.  |     The  Poets'  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 


Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:   A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors   who 

r  une  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.  1066.     Printed  in  C.oUl  and  Colours,  5.?.        

Rosengarten  (A.).— A~Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.    Trans- 

lated  by  W.  Col.I.ETT-SANUARS.     With  equilibrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  txi. 

Ross  (Albert).— A  Sugar  Princess.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  firf.' 


Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6rf.  each. 

Puniana :  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With  numerous  IlUistrations. 
More  Puniana.    Profusely  Illustrated. 


Runciman  (James),  Stories  by. 

Schools  and    Scholars.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  vs.  6d. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr. 


Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Sweetheart.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards, 
The  Drift  of  Fate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3^.  6rf. 


Russell  (Herbert).— True  Blue;  or,  'The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 

Crown  8ro,  cloth,  3-f.  (ni. 
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Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^erf.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  zs.  6d.  each. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book   for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  'Ocean  Star.' 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 


An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 
The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 


Is  He  the  Man?    i    The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak.        |    The  Last  Entry. 


The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  3^   6d.  each, 

A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels.       I     The  Death  Ship. 

The  Ship  :  Her  Story.     With  50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SEPPINGS  WRIGHT.     Small  410,  cloth,  6s. 
The    '  Pretty    Polly  ' :     A  Voyage  of  Incident.    Witt  ir   Illustrations  by  G.  E.  ROBERTSON. 
Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6tf.  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  OLIVKR  WENDELL  HOI.MKS  and  a  Frontispiece. 


The  Junior  Dean.        I     The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 
Orchard  Damerel.       |     In  the  Face  of  the  World. 


To  His  Own   Master. 
The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  is.  orf.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart. |        Modest  Little  Sara. 

The  Wooing  of  May.         I     A°Tragic Honeymoon.1'         I        A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate.  |     Gallantry  Bower.  Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 

Mary  Unwin.    With  8  Illustrations  by  PERCY  TARRANT.  Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 

Saint   John    (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.      A    New    Edition' 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6<t. 

Sala  (George  A.). — Gaslight  and  Daylight.     Post  Svo.  boards.  25. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  CAVANAGH.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. :  cloth,  zs.  (xi. 

Secret  Out,  The:   One  Thousand    Tricks  with  Cards:   with  Entertain- 

ing  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  '  White'  Magic.  By  W.  H.  CREMER.  With  300 Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  4*.  dd. 

Seguin  (L.~Q.),  Works  byT™ 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Havana.    With 

Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Walks  in  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior  (Wm.). — By  StreanT  and  Sea.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Under  False  Pretences. I        Dr.  Endlcott's  Experiment. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  %s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  L,ife, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lure  <>t  the  Time.  I!v  WILLIAM  J.  ROI.I-K, 
Litt.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  42  Illustrations,  and  an  INDEX  OF  PLAYS  AND  PASSAGES  RE 
FERRED  TO.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  pilt.  y.  6d. 

S harp  (William). — Children  of  To-morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  65 . 
Shelley's  (Percy~Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited.  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HERNE  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6rt.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.     I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor:    Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson  ;    ShttlWy's  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale ;    The  Wandering  Jew:    Oiieen    Mab.  with  the  Notes;    Alastor, 
and  oilier  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
„       II.  Laon  and  Cytlma  :    The  Cenci ;    Julian  and  Maddalo ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;    The  Witch  of 

Atlas  ;  Kpipsychidion  :  Hellas. 

,,    III.  Posthumous  Poems:  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.      I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  :  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A  Refu- 
tation of  Deism  :  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
II.  TheFssays;    Letters  from  Abroad  :    Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHF.LLRY. 
With  a  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works.    

Sherard  (R.  H.).~Rogues;  A  Novel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Sheridan^T^fRichardnBrinsrey)    Complete   Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.    Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 

and  Jokes.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31-.  6,f. 

The  Rivals,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.    Post  Bvo.  half-bound.  =f. 
Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for  Scandal.    Edited,  with  an  Intro- 

duction   and    Notes   to  each   Play,    and   a   Biographical  Sketch,  by  HRANDKR   MAT  I'll  F.\VS.     With 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  hall-parchment.  ias.  6<f. __ 

Shiel  (M.  P.).— The  Purple  Cloud.     By  the  Author  of  '  The   Yellow 

Danger.'    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.    ai 


Sidney's    (Sir   Philip)    Complete    Poetical    Works,    including  all 

those  in 'Arcadia.'    With  Portrait,   Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J5.  GROSART, 
I ).  1  >.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y.  6ti.  each. 

Signboards  :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Ki-m.irkuble  Characters,    fiy  JACOH  I.ARWoOD  and  JOHN  CA.MUKN  HOTTKN.     With  Coloured  Frontis- 
pieci  ..ions.     Crown  dvo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6J. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  ?s.  6d.  each. 


The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary    Jane's   Memoirs. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph:    A  Circus  Story.  Ac. 
Tales  of  To-day. 


Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustrations. 

Memoirs  of  a   Landlady. 

My  Two   Wives. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments:  Stones. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  each ;  cloth,  is.  M.  each. 

The   Dagonet   Reciter   and   Reader:   Bcintr  Readings  and   Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
selected  troin  his  own  Works  by  GliORGE  R.  SlMS. 

The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. I        Dagonet  Ditties.    (From  The  Reja-ee.) 

How    the   Poor    Live;    and    Horrible    London.     With  a  Frontispiece  by   F.   P.AKNAKD. 

Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 
Dagonet  Dramas  of  the  Day.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  jr.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2j-.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  tx£  each. 
Mary  Jane  Married.    |        Rogues  and  Vagabonds.        |        Dagonet  Abroad. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  t>d.  each. 

Once  upon  a  Christmas  Time.     With  8  Illustrations  by  CHARLES  GRF.KN,  R.I. 
In  Condon's  Heart :   A  Story  of  To-day.— Also  in  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2J, 
Without  the  Limelight  :   Theatrical  Life  as  it  is. 
The  Small-part  Lady,  ^c. |     A  Blind  Marriage. 

Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.     By  MARGARET  LONSDALE.     With    Four 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4^. ;  cloth,  dd. 

Sketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  in  the  Darici Post  8vb~"boards,  25. 
Slang   Dictionary  (The)  :    Etymological,    Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Smart   (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  3-r.  dd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  H.T.  each. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.  I     Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.  I     The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  o 

The  Outsider  '  A  Racing  Rubber. 

The  Plunger.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  M. 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis.    With  130  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3-f.  6,i. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Sna/.elleparilla.      Decanted  bv  G7~S7  EDWARDS.      With   Portrait "~bf 

G   H.  SNAZELLE.  and  65  Illustrations  by  C.  LYALL.    Crown  8vo.  cloth ,  3*.  6d. 

Society  in  London.     Crown  8vo,  is.  ;  cloth,  15.  6d.  ~~ 
Somerset  (Lord  Henry).— Songs  oFAdieu.     SmaiF^to" ~J 
Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.).— Elizabethan  Demonology:    An  Essay 

on  the  ISeiiet  in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  -5. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by.~ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  c; 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
By  Devious  Ways,  &c. 
Hoodwinked;  cV  Sandycroft  Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop.     |     Back  to  Life. 


The  Loud  water  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
Quittance    in   Full. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Post  3vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6^.  each. 

A  Barren  Title.  j Wife   or   No   Wife? 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3-r.  d;'. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  |    The  Grey  Monk.     |    The  Master  of  Trenanca. 
A  Minion  of  the  Moon:  A  Romance  of  the  King's  Highway. 
The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers. 

The  Doom  of  Siva.  |        The  Web  of  Fate. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle. 

Spenser  for  Children.    By  M.  II.  TOWRV.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  WALTER  J.  MORGAN.     Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  3J.  6d.  _ 

Spettigue  (H~H.).— The  Heritage  of  Eve.~  Crown^voTcloth,  6s ~ 
Stafford ""(Jolm),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6rf.          [     Carlton  Priors.    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Starry  Heavens  (The)  :  A  POETICAL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Royal  i6mo, 

cloth  extra,  cj.  M. 


aa    CHATTO  &  W1NDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  VV.C. 


Stag-Hunting  with  the  •  Devon  and  Somerset.'    An  Account  of 

the  Chase  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer  on  Exmoor,  1887-1901.  By  PHILIP  EYERED.  With  70  Illustnuions 
by  H.  M.  LOMAS.  Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt.  i6s.  net. 

Stedman  (E.  C.).— Victorian  Poets.    Crown  8vo,  cloth"extra,  9*. 
Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.). — The  Cruciform  Mark~'rhe~St~range 

Story  of  RICHARD  TREGENNA,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  EdintO    Crown  8vo,  cloHi.  T.  6  f 

Stephens  (Robert  Neilson).— Philip  Winwood  :   A  sketciTTTf  the 

Domestic  History  of  an  American  Captain  in  the  War  of  Independence:  embracing  events  that 
occurred  between  and  during  the  years  1763  and  1786,  in  New  York 'and  London;  written  !>y  His 
Enemy  in  War,  HERBERT  RUSSELL,  Lieutenant  in  the  Loyalist  Forces.  With  Six  Illustrations 
by  E.  W.  D.  HAMILTON.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3j.  M. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).— The   Afghan   Knife:    A  Novel.     Post 

8vo.  cloth,  3J.  6d.  •  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6j.  each. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 
The  Silverado  Squatters.    With  Frontispiece  by  J.  D.  STRONG. 
The    Merry   Men.  |      Underwoods :    Poems. 

Memories   and    Portraits. 

Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other  Papers.     |     Ballads.  |     Princa  Otto. 

Across    the   Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

Weir  of  Hermiston.  I     In  the  South  Seas. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    LARCH  TYPE,  PINT-  PAPER  EDITION.    Pott  8vo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  2J.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net. 

A  Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.      With  27  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  BOYD.     Fcap.  8\-o,  cloth,  Cs. 
Songs  of  Travel.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5.?. 
New  Arabian    Nights.      Crown   8vo,   buckram,    gilt  top,   6s.;    post  8vo,    illustrated   boards.   ?s. 

—POPULAR  EDITION,  medium  8vo,  6d. 
The  Suicide  Club;   and  The   Rajah's  Diamond.    (From  NEW  AR \BIAN  NIGHTS.)    With 

Eight  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.9.  on7. 
The  Stevenson  Reader  :  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON.  Edited 

by  LLOYD  OSBOURNE.     Post  8vo,  cloth.  2S.  6ci.  ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  3J.  6(*. 

LARGE  TYPE,  FINE  PAPER  EDITION.  Pott'Svo,  cl.,  gihTtop,  2J.  net  each;  leather,  eilt  edges,  -$s.  net  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.    I        New  Arabian  Nights. 
Robert   Louis    Stevenson:  ~A  Life  Study  in  Criticism.    By  H.  BELLYSE  BAILDON.    With 
2  Portraits.     SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED.     Crown   8vo,_buckram,   gilt  J.op,  6-s\ 

Stockton  (Frank  R.).— The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.    With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  VIRGINIA  H.  DAVISSON  and  C.  H.  STEPHENS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ?r.  ''  '• 

Storey    (G.  A.,   A. R. A.). —Sketches   from    Memory^    With    93 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  igj.  6rf. 

Stories  from    Foreign   Novelists.      With   Notices  by   HELEN  and 

ALICE  ZIMMERN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  3.?.  6d. 

Strange   Manuscript    (A)    Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  3.1.  6.Y.  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a.<. 

Strange  Secrets.     Told  by  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  CONAN  DOYLE,  FLOR- 

ENCE  MARRYAT.  &c.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

Strutt  (Joseph). —The  Sports  and   Pastimes  of  the  PeopleTof 

England  ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummeries.  Shows,  &c.,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  WILLIAM"  HONE.  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6rf. 

Sundowneiv^Told  by  the  TaffralL     Crowa  8vo,  cloth,  3£,  dl. 
Surtees~TRobert).— Handley  Cross;    or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's  Hunt. 

With  79  Illustrations  by  JOHN  LEECH.    A  New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ys. 


Swinburne's 

Selections  from 


(Algernon  C.)  Works. 


Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 
A.  C.  Swinburne.  Fcap.  8vo  6s. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Chastelard:  A  Trairedy.     Crown  8vo.  7.?. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  FIRST  SERIES.  Crown 
8vo,  or  fcap.  8vo,  9*. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  SECOND  SRR.  Cr.8vo,9j. 

Poems  &  Ballads.   THIRD  SERIES.   Cr.8vo.7J. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  8vo,  ior.  f,,f. 

Both  well:  A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  I2.r.  6,i. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

George  Chapman.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.)  Crown  8vo,  y.  M. 

Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  8vo,  iss. 

Erechtheus  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.    Cr.  8vo,  6t. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Crown  8vo,  8/. 


Bongs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown   vn,  6s. 
Studies  in  Song.    Crown  8vo,  7.?. 
Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 8»o,  8j. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.    Crown  8vo,  9^. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.    Small  .no.  K.r. 
A  Midsummer  Holiday.    Crown  8vo.  yr. 
Marino  Faliero:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 8ro,  6x. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.     Crown  8vo,  iss. 
Locrine  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Crown  8vo,  71. 
The  Sisters  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Astrophel,  Arc.    Crown  8vo,  -;s. 
Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Cr.8vo.9f. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  8vo.  7.r. 
Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards:  A 
Tragedy.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  VV.C.     33 
Swift's  (Dean)   Choice  Works,   in  Prose  and   Verse.      With  Memoir, 

I'ortrait,  and  facsimiles  ot  tin:  Maps  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s-  (jti. 
)  Gulliver's  Travels,  ami  A  Tale  ot  a  Tub.    Post  8v»,  halt-bound,  2s. 
Jonathan  Swift;  A  Study.     By  ].  CHURTON  COLLINS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours:  In  Searclfof  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  aiul  in  Search  ..f  a  Wife.     With  UOWLANDSON'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  l.ilc  of  the 

Author  by  J.  (.'.  ii»l  :  ....  c!..th  extra.  ;j.  (></. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.     Translated  by  HENRY  VAN 

I. UN.     l-'our  YuK,  small  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  30^. — POPULAR  EDITION,  T\\o  Vols.,  large  crown 

>;h  cvtra,  15.1. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesques  of 

:--rn  Writers.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ss. 

Taylor  (Tom).  — Historical  Dramas:  -JEANNE  DAKC,'  ' 'Twixx  AXE 

AND  CROWN,'  'THE  FOOL'S  KKVENCE,' '  ARKWRIGHT'S  WIFE,'  'ANNK  BoLUYNE,' 'PLOT  AND 



Tempie7Sir  Richard,  (i.C.S.l.).— ATBird's-eye  View  of  Pictur- 
esque India.     With  ^  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     Crown  Zvu,  cloth,  ^,lt  tup,  oy. 

Thackerayana :   Notes  and  Anecdotes.    \Vitli  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  ot  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  M.AKKl'HACK  THACKKRAY.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3.9.  6,*". 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial    History   of  the.      By~A.    S.  KKAUSSK. 

With  340  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  cloth.  If. 

Thomas  (Annie),  Novels  hy. 

The  Siren's  Web  :  A  Romance  of  London  Society.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ;$s.  M. 

Comrades  True.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 

The  Ylolln-Player.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3J.  6/. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

In  a  Cathedral  City.                                             The  Son  of  the  House. 
The  Housejon  the  Scar:  a  Tale  of  South  Devon.     SECOND  EDITION. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   intro- 
duction by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  half-bound,  aj. 

Thoreau:  His  Life^and  Aims.  §By  H.  A.  PAGE.     With  a  Portrait 

ami  View.     Post  Svo  buckram,  y.  6d. 

Th o rnbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    With  Eight  Illustrations  in  Colours  and 

Two  Woodcuts.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6a. 
Tales  for  the   Marines.     Post  Svo,  illustrateclboail 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Clubs  and   Club  Life  in   London:    Anecdotes   of  its  Famous  Coffee-houses,   Hostelries,  and 

Taverns.     With  41  Illustrations. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 

Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.     WithjS  Illustrations. 

Twain's  (Mark)  Books. 

The  Author's  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  of  Mark  Twain,  in  22  Volumes  (limited 
to  600  Numbered  Copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies),  price  .£13  15.?.  net  the 
Set ;  or,  izs.  6<i.  net  per  Volume,  is  now  complete,  and  a  detailed  Prospectus  may  be  had.  The 
First  Volume  of  the  Set  is  SIGNED  BY  THE  AUTHOR.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION  OH  MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  dd.  each. 

Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour,    with  197  Illustrations  by  K.  W.  KKMHLK. 

Roughing  It ;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  coo  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  FKASER. 

The  American  Claimant.    With  Si  Illustrations  by  HAL  HUKST  and  others. 

*The  Adventures  of   Tom  Sawyer.    With  m  Illustrations. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  26  Illustrations  by  DAN  HEARD. 

Tom  Sawyer.  Detective,  <.Vc.     With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Pudd'nhead  Wilson.        With  I'ortrait  and  Six  Illustrations  by  LOUIS  I-OEB. 

*A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illustrations. 

*The  Innocents  Abroad;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.   With  234  Illustrations.    (The  Two  Sh 
ling  Edition  is  entitled  Mark  T  wain's  Pleasure  Trip.) 

*The  Gilded  Age.    By  MARK  TWAIN  and  C.  D.  WARNER     With  212  Illustrations. 

*The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,     u'ith  190  Illustrations. 

*Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300  Illustrations. 

"The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.    With  174  Illustrations  by  j-:.  w.  KHMULI-. 

•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.    With  220  Illustrations  t>v  DAN  lii-  AKD. 

*The  Stolen  White  Elephant.  |         'The  £1,OOO.OOO  Bank-Note. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With 
Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

***  The  bo^ks  marked  *  may  be  had  also  in  post  Svo.  picture  boards,  at  ?s.  each. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each, 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  MONO. 

More  Tramps  Abroad. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.   Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2;. 
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Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.?.  6rf.  each  ;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs.  each. 
The    Way  We  Live  Now.  I     Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

Frau   Frohmann.     |       Marion  Fay.        |     The  Land-Leaguers. 

'    •'       Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs .  each. 
Kept  in  the   Dark.    |    The  American    Senator.    |     The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

Trollope  (Frances  E.)»  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3,?.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea.    I      Mabel's  Progress. i     Anne  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  SvoTTfiust.  bds.,  2$. 
Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith :    A  Novel.    CfowiTSvo, 

cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  -$s.  6ci.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  -zs  each 
Buried  Diamonds.  |     The  Blackball  Ghosts.  |      What  She  Came  Through. 

PostSvo.  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Bride's  Pass.  I  The  Huguenot  Family.  I  Noblesse  Oblige.  |  Disappeared. 

Saint  Klungo's  City.      |  Lady  Bell.  |  Beauty   and   the  Beast. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.*-.  6,)'.  each. 

The  Macdonald  Lass.    With  Frontispiece.   I      Mrs.  Carmichael's  Goddesses. 
The  Witch-Wife.      |   Rachel  Langton.  |     Sapphira.      i      A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 

A  Young  Dragon. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline.    Crown  8vo,  picture  clctl7,"flaTback,  zs. 
Threejtfenjpf  Mark.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by.— A  Crown  of  Straw.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  65. 

The  Queen  Against  Owen.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ss. 

The  Prince  of  Balkistan.    Post  8vo,  picture  hoards,  2j.         

Van  dam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  TragedyT    With  6  Illustrations  by 

J.  BARNARD  DAVIS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6rf. 

Vashti  and  Esther.     By  •  Belle*  of  The  Worid7~Cr.  8vo.  clotli737: "6^7 
Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.),   Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6d.  each. 

The  Scorpion:   A  Romance  of  Spain.     With  a  Frontispiece. 
With  Zola  in  England:  A  Story  of  Exile.    With  4  Portraits. 
A  Path  of  Thorns.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6.r. 

Bluebeard:  An  Account  of  the  Careers  of  Comorre  the  Cursed  and  Gilles  de  Rais  ;  with  an  Epitome 
or  other  Traditions.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gs.  net.  {Shortly. 

Wagner   (Leopold).  — How  to  Get  on  the  Stage,   and    how  to 

Succeed  there.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  vs.  6rf. 

Walford's  County~FamTfies    of    the  IJnifed~Kingd6m    (19027. 

Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  Distinguished 

Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town 

and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs.  &c.     Royal  Svo,  clotn  gilt,  50^. {Preparing. 

Waller  (S.  E.).—  Sebastiani's  SecretT  With  9  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  c  1 . , 65 . 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.     With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  61  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  antique.  ?J.  6rf. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  WILLIAM 

M.  ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram.  6j. 

Warden  (Florence),  Novels  by. 

Joan,   the  Curate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  6d.  •  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  zs. 
A  Fight  to  a  Finish.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 


Warman  (Cy). — The  Express  Messenger,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. 

Warner  (Chas.  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.  677 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.     2.r. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    A  Facsimile,  including'  Queen  Elizabeth's  Signa- 
ture ;md  th<;  C,r.    I 

Wassermann  (Lillias).— The  Daffodils.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  (>d. 
Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

Hy  F.  \V.  ToRY.     With  Ten  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  i.r.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  Q 

Webber  (Byron). — Sport  and  Spangles.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs. 
Werner  (A.)- — Chapenga's  White  Man.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Westbury  7Afha)T— The  Shadow  of  HiltonTern brook:  A  Ro- 

s  of  Maoriland.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  M, 
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Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust  Money.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs. 

Crown  8vo,  clotli,  tts.  each. 

As  a  Man  Sows.  A  Red  Bridal.  As  Luck  would  have  it. 

Her  Ladyship's  Secret.    I         The  Old  Bank. 

Crown  rTTeach! 


A  Woman  Tempted  Him.  I  Nigel  Fortescue. 

For  Honour  and  Life.  I  Ben  Clough.  |  Birch  Dene. 

Her  Two  Millions.  |  The  Old  Factory  (also  at  trf.) 

Two  Pinches  of  Snutf.  <  Sons  of  Belial 


The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race. 

Red  Ry vington. 


With  the  Red  Eagle.  Strange  Crimes. Roy  of  Roy's  Court.   

Whishaw   (Fred. ).     A   Forbidden   Name  :  A  Story  of  the  Court  of 

Catherine  the  Great.     Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  jjilt  top,  6s. 

White  (G ilbert) .  -The  NaturarHistbry~orSeIborne.      PosTSvo, 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-hound,  gj. 

Wilde   (Lady). —The  Ancient   Legends,    Mystic  Charms,  and 

Superstitions  of  Ireland  ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Past.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  (xi. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  6rf. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  Vindication  of  Phrenology.    With  Portrait  and  43  Illusts.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  izs.  6rf.  

Williamson   (Mrs.  F.  H.).  —A  Child  Widow.     PosTSvo.  bds.,  2s. 
Wills  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-going  Fellow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3..  o.A  !  His  Dead  Past.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6*. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.    With  259  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6<i. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.    With  36  Illustrations.    Crown  Bra,  cloth,  3^.  6.1". 

Common  Accidents:  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, is. ;  cloth,  is.6,/. 

Glimpses  of  Nature.     With  35  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3J-.  6.1". 

Winter^Jbhn  Strange),  Stories    by.      25.  each;  cloth  limp,  25.  td. 

each.    Post  8vo,  il'ustrated  boards. 

Cavalry  Life.  |     Regimental  Legends. 

Cavalry  Life  and  Regimental  Legends.    LIBRARY  EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  v  6J. 
A  Soldier's  Children.     With  34  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $r.  6rf. 

Wissmann     (Hermann    von).  —  My    Second    Journey    through 

Equatorial  Africa.    With  92  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.  i6j. 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.     I        The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

Woolley  (Celia  Parker).  — Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

ology.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2J.  6rf. 

Wright  (Thomas,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  ;  or,  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
Squibs.  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and  Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Time.  With 
over  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3?.  6rf. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT.  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  M 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.      With  13  Illustrations  by 

J. BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  2j. 

Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Joy  of  Life.    Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETFLLY. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons.    Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
Abbe  Mourefs  Transgression.    Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZKTKLLY. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans.     Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
Germinal  :  or,  Master  and  Man.     Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army,  and  other  Stories.    Ediu-d  bv  ERNE-T  A.  VIZETELLY. 
His  Excellency  (Eugene  Rougon).    With  an  Introduction  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
The  Dram-Shop  L'Assommoiri.    With  Introduction  by  E.  A.  VIZETKLLY 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 
Money.    Translated  bv  ERNEST  A.  ViZETHl.I.Y. 
His  Masterpiece.    Edited  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Downfall.    Transited  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY.— Alsoa  POPULAR  EDITION',  medium  8vo,  6ct. 
The  Dream.     Translated  by  ELIZA  CHASE.     With  Eiifht  Illustrations  by  JEANNIOT. 
Doctor  Pascal.     Translated  by  E.  A.  VIZETELLY.     With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Lourdes.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY. 

Rome.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY.  |  Paris.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZF.TI-I  i  v 
Fruitfulness(Fecondite).    Translated  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction   by  F   A    VIZETI  I  I  v 
Work.     Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VlZETELLV. 
_wlth,?£l!l_in  England.    By  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY.  With  Four  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3*.  6..-. 

«ZZ'  (L.  Zangwill).— A  Nineteenth  Century  MiracTe.~Cr.  8vo.3s.firf. 
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SOME    BOOKS   CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

The  St.  Martin's  Library.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,  as.  net  each;  leather,  35.  net  each. 

The  Cloister  and  ths  Hearth.  By  C  HAS.  READE.    |    '  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'    By  CH.  KEADE. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books.     By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.    By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.    By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

The  Deemster.    By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Mayfair  Library.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  per  Volume. 


Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  ADAMS. 

The  Agony  Column  of  'The  Times.' 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  X.  DE  M  AISTRE. 

Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  Doi;s<>\. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  FIN-BEG. 

W.  S.  Gilberts  Plays.    Three  Series. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.    By  Sir  A   HELPS. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 

Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table.  By  O  W.  HOLMES. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  H.  (.JENNINGS. 


Little  Essays:  from  LAMB'S  LETTERS. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.     By  JACOB  LARVVOOD. 
Theatrical  AnecJotes.     By  JACOB  LARWOOO. 
Ourselves.     By  E.  LYNN  LiNTON. 
Witch  Stories.     By  K.  LYNN  LiNTON. 
Pastimes  and  Players.    By  R.  MACGREGOR. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  W.  H.  MAI.LOCK. 
Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims.     By  H.  A.  1'AGK. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
Peeasus  Re-saddled.    By  H.  C.  PENNELL. 
Puniana  (Two  Series).    By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLEY. 


Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  KEMPT.  __By_Stream  and  Sea.    By  WILLIAM  SENIOR 

The  Golden   Library.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  per  Volume. 


Songs  for  Sailors.    By  W.  C.  BENNETT. 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    By  W.  GODWIN. 
The    Autocrat    of    the    Breakfast    Table.       By 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


Scenes  of  Country  Life.    By  EDWARD  JESSE. 
La  Mort  d' Arthur  :   Selections  from  MALLORY. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  BAYARD  TAYLOR, 


Handy    Novels.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  each. 

Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.    By  GRANT  ALLEN  I    Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    M.  E.  COLERIDGE. 

Monte  Carlo  Stories.    By  JOAN  BARRHTI.  IPU~  "'•*  **•"•'  '•  °— —*»—-*     «••  *    c-,-   A,  ,»*•», 

Black  Spirits  and  White.     By  R.  A.  CRAM. 


The  Old  Maid  s  Sweetheart.     By  A.  ST.  AUBYN. 
I    Modest  Little  Sara.    By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN, 


My     Library.      Printed  ou  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin.  >    Christie  Johnstone.    By  CHARLES  READE. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  ;    Peg  Woffington.    By  CHARLES  RBADE. 

Citation  of  William  Shakspeare.  W.  S.  LANDOR.    ' 


The  Pocket  Library.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-hd.,  as.  each, 
stronomy.    By  BRILLAT-SAVARIN.  I    -Ihe  Essays  of  Elia.    By  CHARLES  LAMP,. 


Ga 

Robinson  Crusoe'.  Illustrated  by  G.  CRUIKSHANK 

Autocrat  and  Professor.     By  o.  W.  HOLMES. 

Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Whims  and  Oddities.    By  THOMAS  HOOD. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Edited  by  E.  c  >LI.IER. 

The  Barber's  Chair.    By  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.     By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 
The  Epicurean.  &c.    Ky  THOMAS  MOORE. 
Plays  by  RICHARD  BKINSLKY  SHERIDAN. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  &c.     I5y  Dean  SWIFT. 
Thomson's  Season?.     Illustrated. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


The  Orange  Girl.    By  WALTER  BE?ANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  WALT.  BESANT. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.  BESANT  &  RICE.  May. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  BESANT  &  RICE.  (Jan. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.    BESANT  and  RICE. 

The  Deemster.    Bv  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    By  HALL  CAINE. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.    By  HALL  CAINK. 

Antonina.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  Moonstone.       By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  Woman  in  White.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

The  Dead  Secret.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Man  and  Wife.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS.    [April. 


The  New  Magdalen.    By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Held  in  Bondage.    ByOUIDA. 
Moths.     ByOUIDA.          I      Puck.     By  OUIDA. 
Under  Two  Flag*.     By  OUIDA. 
Peg  Womngtou  :  and  Christie  Johnstone.        By 
CHARLES  READE.  (READK. 

The    Cloister  and    the   Hearth.    By  CHARI.KS 
Never  Too  Late  to  M«>nd.    By  CHARLES  READK. 
Hard  Cash.    By  CHARLES  READE. 
Foul  Play.    By  CHARLES  RF.ADE.          [March. 
New  Arabian  Nights.    By  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 
The  Did  Factory     By  WILLIAM  WESTAI 


The  Downfall.    By  li.  ZOLA. 


[l-r/>ritary. 


THE   PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 


LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  NOVELS, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS    WARD. 

Arteraus  Ward  Complete. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Valerie's  Fate.  i   Barbara. 

A  Life  Interest.  I    A  Fight  with  Fate. 

Mona  s  Choice.  I    A  Golden  Autumn. 

By  Woman's  Wit.  I    Mrs.Crichton'sCreditor. 

The  Cost  of  Her  Pride.  |    The  Step-mother. 

A  Missing  Hero. 
By  F.   M.   ALLEN.— Green  as  Grass. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philistia.     !    Babylon.  |  The  Great  Taboo. 
Strange  Stories  Dumaresq's  Daughter. 

For  Maimie  s  Sake.  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

In  all  Shades.  Blood  Royal. 

The  Beckoning  Hand.        I.  Greet  s  Masterpiece. 
The  Devil's  Die.  The  Scallywag. 

This  Mortal  Coil.  At  Market  Value. 

The  Tents  of  bhem.  Under  Sealed  Orders. 


By  M.  ANDERSON.— Othello's  Occupation. 

By  EDWIN   L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician.    |  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ROBERT  BARR. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.         i  A  Woman  Intervenes. 
From  Whose  Bourne.       I  Revenge  ! 

By  FRANK   BARRETT. 
Woman  of  IronBraceleta.  I  Under  a  Strange  Mask. 
Fettered  for  Life.  )  A  Missing  Witness. 

The  Harding  Scandal.       f  Was  She  Justified  ? 
By    '  BELLE.'  — Vashti  and  Esther. 
By  SirW.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 
Mv  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Celia  s  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalgar  s  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
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S. Katharine  s  bv  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia.  &c. 
The  Ivory  Date. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Dreams  of  Avarice. 
In  Deacon  s  Orders. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 
A  Fountain  Sealed. 
The  Changeling. 
The  Fourth  Generation 
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By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  &  Conditions.  .  Armorel  oi  Lyonei 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack.  I  Holy  Rose 

World  Went  Well  Then. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Herr  Paulus. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Pauls. 

The  Charm. 

Bv  AMBROSE  BIERCE -In  Midst  of  Life. 
By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS.Ainslies  Ju  Ju. 

'By  M.  McD.  BODKIN Dora  Myrl. 

By  PAUL    BOURGET.-A  Living  Lie. 
By  J.  D.  BRAYSHAW.—  Slum  silhouettes. 

By   ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
Shadow  of  the  Sword.     {  The  New  Abelard. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  i  Matt.    1    Rachel  Dene 

God  and  the  Man.  •  Master  of  the  Mine. 

Martyrdom  of  Madeline  '  The  Heir  of  Liniie. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.  i  Woman  and  the  Man. 

Annan  Water.  '  Red  and  White  Heather. 

Foxglove  Manor.  '  Lady  Kilpatrick. 

The  Charlatan.  I  Andromeda. 

R.  W.  CHAMBERS. -The  King  in  Yellow. 
By  J.   M.  CHAPPLE.— The  Minor  Chord 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

Shadow  of  a  Crime.    |    Deemster.  |  Son  of  Hagar. 
By  AUSTIN  CLARE. -By  Rise  of  River. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE 

Paul  Ferroll   I  Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  ANNE    COATES.  — Ries  Diary. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Red  Sultan.  |  The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  W1LKIE   COLLINS. 
Armadale.  I  AfterDark. ,  The  New  Magdalen. 


No  Name.    |  Antonina 
Basil.    !  Hide  and  Seek 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
'  I  Say  No.' 
Little  Novels. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Blacksmith  &  Scholar.      You  Play  me  False 
The  Village  Comedy.          Midnight  to  Midnight 
M.  J.   COLQUHOUN. -Every  Inoh  Soldier 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 
The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham. 

By  E.H.COOPER.-Geoffory  Hamilton. 
By  V.  C.  COTES.-Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.  E.   CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 
His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.   N.  CRELLIN. 
Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 
Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 


Diana  Barrington. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  Family  Likeness. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Mr.  Jervis. 

Village  Tales. 

Some  One  Else.  |  Jason 

Infatuation. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 


|  Married  or  Single  I 

i  Two  Masters. 

( IntheKingdomofKerry 

.  Interference. 

!  A  Third  Person. 

i  Beyond  the  Pale. 

Miss  Balmaines  Past. 

Terence. 


H.  C.  DAVIDSON — Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters. 
By  HARRY  DE  WINDT. 

True  Tales  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 
By  DICK   DONOVAN. 

Man  from  Manchester.     " 
Records  of  Vincent  Trill 
The    Mystery   of 

Jamaica  Terrace. 


Tales  of  Terror. 
Chronicles  of  MicliaM 
Danevitch.  [Detective. 
Tyler  Tatlock,  Private 


Deacon  Brodie. 
By  RICHARD  DOWLINQ. 
Old  Corcoran  s  Money. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 
The  Firm  of  Girdiestone. 

By  S.   JEANNETTE   DUNCAN. 
A  Daughter  of  To  day.  I   Vernon  s  Annt. 
By  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
A  Plaster  Saint  |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  O.  S.   EDWARDS. -Snazelleparilla. 
By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN 


A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 
King  of  the  Castle 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 
The  Man  with  a  Shadow 
One  Maid's  Mischief. 
Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
This  Man's  Wife. 
In  Jeopardy.         'n'ng. 
A  Woman  Worth  Win 


Cursed  by  a  Fortune 

The  Case  of  Ailsa  Gray 

Commodore  Junk. 

The  New  Mistress. 

Witness  to  the  Deed. 

The  Tiger  Lily. 

The  White  Virgin. 

Black  Blood. 

Double  Cunning. 

By  PERCY   FITZGERALD.— Fatal  Zero 

By  R.  E.  FRANC1LLON. 
One  by  One.  I  Ropes  of  Sand. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow.     Jack  Doyle's  Daughter. 
A  Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife.     |  The  Lawton  Girl. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 
AStrangeManuscript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder. 

By   PAUL   GAULOT.— The  Red  Shirts 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.  The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Of  High  Degree 

By   E.   GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  j  The  Golden  Rock. 

Fair  Colonist  |  Fossicker  |  Tales  from  the  Veld. 

By   E.   J.   GOODMAN. 
The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  ALFRED  A.  GRACE. 
Tales  of  a  Dying  Race. 
CECIL  GRIFFlTH.-Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  A.  CLAVERING  GUNTER. 
A  Florida  Enchantment. 

By  OWEN    HALL. 
The  Track  of  a  Storm.    |  Jetsam. 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 
Glamour  of  Impossible.    |    Through  a  Keyhole. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET   HARTE. 

A  Waif  of  the 'Plains.          A    Protegee    of     Jack 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden        Hamlin  «. 

Gate.  [Springs.       Clarence. 

A    Sappho    of    Green     Barkers  Luck. 
Col. Starbottlo  s  Client.     Devils  Ford,     fcelslor. 
Susy.      |     Sally  Dows.  :  The  Crusade  of  the  •  Ex- 
Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's.     Three  Partners. 
Tales  of  Trail  and  Town   !  Gabriel  Conroy. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth.         I   Dust.  i  Beatrix  Randolph. 

ElliceQuentin.  !  David  Poindexter  s  Dl«- 

Sebastian  Strome.  j      appearance. 

Fortune  «  Fool.  '   Spectre  of  Camera. 

By   Sir   A.    HELPS.—  Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  I.   HENDERSON.— Ag&tha  Page 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Dorothy  s  Double.  '  The  Queen's  Cup 

By  HEADON  HILL. 
Zambra  the  Detective. 
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By  JOHN    H I LL. —The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  TIGHE   HOPKINS. 
'Twist  Love  and  Duty.  |  Nugents  of  Carriconna. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer.   |  Nell  Hanenden. 
VICTOR  HUQO.-The  Outlaw  of  Iceland 
FERGUS  HUME.-Lady  from  Nowhere 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 

Marvel.  A  Point  of  Conscience. 


A  Modern  Circe. 
Lady  Patty. 
A  Mental  struggle. 
Lady  Verner's  Flight. 
The  Red-House  Mystery 
The  Three  Graces. 
Professor's  Experiment. 


A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 

The  Coming  of  Chloe. 

Nora  Creina. 

An  Anxious  Moment. 

April's  Lady. 

Peter's  Wife. 

Lovice. 


Self-Condemned. 
j  Mrs.  Juliet. 


By  / 

The  Leaden  Casket. 
That  Other  Person. 

By  R    ASHE  KING. -A  Drawn  Game. 

By  GEORGE  LAMBERT. 
The  President  of  Boravia. 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sans  Gene. 

By  ADAM  LILBURN.  A  Tragedy  in  Marble 
By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 

Rhoda  Roberts.  |  The  Jacobite. 

By  HENRY  W.   LUCY. -Gideon  Fleyce. 
By   E.  LYNN    LINTON. 

Patricia  Keraball.  ;  The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Under  which  Lord?         j      Dundas. 

'  My  Love  I '      |    lone.     |  The  One  Too  Many. 


Dulcie  Everton. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
An  Octave  of  Friends. 


Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Camiola 

Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 


Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 
The  Riddle  Ring. 
The  Three  Disgraces. 
By  JU5TIN  H.  MCCARTHY. 
A  London  Legend.          |  The  Royal  Christopher 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.         |  Phantastes. 
W.   H.  MALLOCK.-The  New  Republic. 
P.  &V.  MARGUERITTE. -The  Disaster. 
By   L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune.         On  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.  The  Siren. 

Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     |  The  Way  of  a  Woman. 
TheVoice  of  theCharmer  I  A  Son  of  I»hmael. 
An  Adventuress.  |  The  Blue  Diamond. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
This  Stage  of  Fools.       |  Cynthia. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 
The  Gun  Runner.  I  The  King  s  Assegai. 

LuckofGerardRidgeley.    Rensh.  Fanning  zQuest. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.    |    Golden  Idol. 
Basile  the  Jester.  I  Young  Lochinvar. 

By   D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement.          The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMartin's  Little  Girl 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 


Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire.  T 

Old  Blazer  s  Hero. 

Val  Strange.  I  Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  I  A  Capful  o'  Nails. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature.     Tales  in  Prose  &  Verse 


By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

The  Bishops'  Bible.          I  Paul  Jones  s  Alias. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  | 

By   HUME   NISBET.-'  Bail  Up  I1 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann  s.  1  Billy  Belle  w. 

Miss  Wentworth  s  Idea. 

By  G.  OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift.      '  |  Love  s  Depths, 

Bv  Mrs.  OLIPHAN T.-The  Sorceress. 

By  OUIDA. 

Held  in  Bondage .  In  a  Winter  City. 

Strathmore.  |  Chandos.     Friendship, 
tinder  Two  Flags.  j  Moths.       I    Ruffino. 

Idalia.  (Gage.        Pipistrello.  |  Ariadne. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  A  Village  Commune. 
Tricotrin.  |  Puck.  Bimbi.  |  Wanda. 
Folle  Farine.  |  Frescoes.  |  Othmar. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders.          '  In  Maremma. 
Pascarel.      |    Signa.        I  Syrlin.        |   Guilderoy. 
Princess  Napraxine.        !  Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes.        1  Two  Offenders. 

The  Waters  of  Edera, 
By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd.    ,   The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
The  Family  Scapegrace  J  Holiday  Tasks. 
A  County  Family.  I  For  Cash  Only. 

Less  Black  than  We're     The  Burnt  Million. 

Painted.  j   The  Word  and  the  Will. 

A  Confidential  Agent.        Sunny  Stories. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.  \  A  Trying  Patinnt 
In  Peril  and  Privation.   I   A  Modern  Dick  Whit- 
Mystery  of  Mirbridge.         tington. 
High  Spirits.  (By  Proxy.  I 
By  WILL  PAYNE. -Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard.  I  Nulma.  |  Madame  Izan. 

'  As  a  Watch  in  the  Night.' 
By   E.   C.  PRICE — Valentina. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories.  |  A  Rich  Man's  Daughter. 

By  AMELIE   RIVES. 
Barbara  Dermg.  I  Meriel. 

By   F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Hands'of  Justice.    I  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

By  ALBERT  ROSS. -A  Sugar  Princess. 

By  HERBERT   RUSSELL.    True  Blue 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

Peg    Wofflngton ;     and     Griffith  Gaunt. 
Christie  Johnstone.        Love  Little.  Love  Long. 


First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 


A  Race  for  Million!. 
Thia  Little  World. 


Hard  Cash 

Cloister  &  the  Hearth. 

Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 

The  Course  of  True 
Love  ;  and  Single- 
heart  &  Doubleface. 

Autobiography     of     a 
Thief;    Jack    of    all 
Trades  ;    A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr  ;    and   The 
Wandering  Heir. 
J.  RUNCIMAN. -Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 


The  Double  Marriage. 
Foul  Play. 

Put  Y'rself  in  His  Place 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman  Hater. 
The  Jilt,  &otherStories: 
&  Good  Stories  of  Man. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
Readiana;     and    Bibl« 
Characters. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
Book  for  the  Hammock 
Mystervof  'Ocean  Star' 
Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  onWideWide  See 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  ? 
Good  Ship    Mohock.1 
The  Convict  Ship. 
Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 


The  Death  Ship. 
By  DORA   RUSSELL.-Driftof  Fate. 
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BAYLE   ST.  JOHN. -A  Levantine  Family. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment. 
Under  False  Pretences. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

Dagonet  Abroad. 
Once  Upon  a  Christmas 
Time. 

Without  the  LimelifTht 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
in  London's  Heart 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 


A  Blind  Marriage. 
By  HAVVLEY   SMART. 


Without  Love  or  Licence 
The  Master  of  Rathkelly. 
Long  Odds. 


The  Outsider. 
Beatrice  &  Benedick. 
A  Racing  Rubber. 


ByJ.  MOYR  SMITH. 

The  Prince  of  Argolii. 
By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


A  Minion  of  the  Moon. 
Secret  Wyvern  Towers. 
The  Doom  of  Siva. 


A  Secret  of  the  Sea 

The  Grey  Monk. 

The  Master  of  Trenance 

The  Web  of  Fate. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyl 

By  ALAN   ST.  AUBYN. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 


The  Junior  Bean 
Master  o(St.B«nedict 
To  his  Own  Master. 
Gallantry  Bower. 
In  Face  of  the  World. 


The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 
The  Wooing  of  May 
A  Traeic  Honeymoon. 
A  Proctor  s  Wooing. 
Fortune's  Gate 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 


Orchard  Damerel.  I  Mary  Unwin 

Mrs.  Dunbar'a  Secret. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD.— Doris  and  I. 

By  R.   STEPHENS. -The  Cruciform  Mark. 
By  R.   NEILSON  STEPHENS. 

Philip  Winwood. 

R.   A.  STERNDALE.— The  Afghan  Knife. 
R.   L.  STEVENSON.— The  Suicide  Club. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON. 
The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall. 
By  SUNDOWNER.    Told  by  the  Taffraii. 
By  ANNIE  THOMAS.— The  Sirens  Web. 
BERTHA  THOMAS.— The  Violin  Player 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE 
Like  Ships  upon  Sea.  I  Mabels  Progress. 
Anne  Fnrness. 

By  ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  i   Scarborough's  Family. 
Frau  Frohmann.  I   The  Land  Leaguers. 

Marion  Fay. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 


By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Choice  Works.  Pudd  nhead  Wilson. 

Library  of  Humour.          The  Gilded  Age. 
The  Innocents  Abroad.    P  inoe  and  the  Pauper. 
Roughing  It ;    and  The     Li:«  on  the  Mississippi. 


Innocents  at  Home. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  American  Claimant. 


The    Adventures 

Huckleberry  Finn. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 


AdventnresTomSawyer  i     of  King  Arthur. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.        Stolen  White  Elephant 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective  I  £1.000,000  Bank-note. 

C.  C.  F.-TYTLER.— Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH   TYTLER. 

WhatShe  CameThrough  ,  Mrs   Carmichael's  God- 
desses. 

Rachel  Langton. 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 


Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
Witch- Wife.  |  Sapphira 


A  Young  Dragon. 


By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 

By  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

A  Court  Tragedy. 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY.-The  Scorpion. 
By  F.   WARDEN.— Joan,  the  Curate. 
By  CY    W  A  RMAN.-Express  Messenger 

By  A.  WERNER. 

Chapenga's  White  Man. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 


The  Old  Factory. 
Red  Ryvington. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust 
Trust-money 
Sons  of  Belial. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
With  the  Red  Eagle. 
Strange   Crimes    (True 
Stones). 


For  Honour  and  Life. 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 
Nigel  Fortescue. 
Birch  Dene. 
The  Phantom  City. 
A  Queer  Race. 
Ben  Clough. 

By  ATHA   WESTBURY. 

The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook. 

By  C.  J.  WILLS.— An  Easy-going  Fellow 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life  :  and  Regimental  Legends. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 

By  E.   ZOLA. 

The  Joy  of  Life.  |     His  Masterpiece. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
Abbe  Mouret's  Transeression. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans.  |    Germinal. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army 


The  Downfall 
The  Dream.  I  Money. 
Dr.  Pascal.  I  Lourdes. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin 


His  Excellency. 
The  Dram  Shop. 
Rome.         I     Paris. 
Fruitfulness.    I    Work 


By    'ZZ.  '—A  Nineteenth  Century  Miracle. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  M.  each. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 


By  ARTEMUS   WARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid.  Wile,  or  Widow/  j  A  Life  Interest. 
Blind  Fate.  I  Mona's  Choice. 

Valerie  s  Fate.  |  By  Woman's  Wit. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philistia.      |     Babylon.  |  Dumaresq  s  Daughter. 


Strange  Stories. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Duchess  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal.         !  piece. 
Ivan    Greet's    Master- 
The  Scallywag. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
At  Market  Value. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  &  Death. 
Sin  of  Olga  Zassonlich. 
Folly  Morrison. 
Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Honest  Davie. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress. 


Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford,  \-c. 
Woman  01  IronBrace'ts 
The  Hardinr  Scandal. 
A  Missirj:  Witness. 


By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

Phra  the  Phoenician. 


By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy  I  By  Celia's  Arbour. 

My  Little  Girl.  ,  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  The  Seamy  Side. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.       :  The  Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly,    i  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema.  The  Ten  Years  Tenant. 
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TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS — continued. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 
All   Sorts    and    Condi-    The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

tions  of  Men. 
The  Captains  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fa\r. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Herr  Paulus. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Master  Craftsman. 

By  AMBROSE  B1ERCE. 
In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  I  Chronicles  of  No-man's 

Savage  Life.  I      Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 


Th-j  Holy  Rose. 
Arraorel  of  Lyonesse. 
S.Katherine's  by  Tower 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of 

Avarice. 

The  Revolt  of  Man. 
In  Deacon's  Orders. 
The  City  of  Refuge. 


Californian  Stori 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN 


Flip.  I   Maruja. 

A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
Ward  of  Golden  Gate. 


The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 
deline. 

The  New  Abelard. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene.    |     Matt. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 
The  Charlatan. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince.' 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 
The  Adventures  of  Jones. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CL1VE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls.          |    The  Red  Sultan. 
By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.          I  Sweet  and  Twenty. 
Transmigration.  I  The  Village  Comedy. 

From  Midnight  to  Mid-     You  Play  me  False. 

night.  Blacksmith  and  Scholar 

A  Fight  with  Fo.'tune.  i  Frances. 

By  W1LKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadala.  |  AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Oneen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 


My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
'  I  Say  No ! ' 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Lecacy  of  Cain. 


A  Rogue's  Life.          *   f  Blind  Love. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
Every  Tnch  a  Soldier. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 


By  H.  N.  CRELLIN.-Talesof  the  Caliph. 
By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Diana  Barrington. 
•To  Let.' 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
A  Third  Per»on. 


Village  Tales  and  Jungle 

Tragedies. 
Two  Masters.  & 
Mr.  Jervis. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
Married  or  Single  ? 
Interference. 


From  Information  Re- 
ceived. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 
Riddles  Read. 


By  ALPHONSF.   DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter.  i  In  the  Grip  of  the  La 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Caught  at  Last  1 

Wanted ! 

Who    Poisoned    Hetty 

Duncan  ? 

Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs 
The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 
The  Chronicles  of  Michael  Danevitch. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 

A  Point  of  Honour.        |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  EDWARD  EQGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
The  New  Mistress.  I  The  Tiger  Lily. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.        |  The  White  Virgin. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  Seventy  -  five    Brooke 

Polly.  Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  The  Lady  of  Brantoms 

By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 
Strange  Secrets. 

By   R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  King  or  Knave? 

One  by  One.  Romances  of  the  Law 

A  Real  Queen.  Ropes  of  Sand. 

Queen  Cophetua.  A  Dog  and  his  Shadow 

By   HAROLD   FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife.    |  The  Lawton  Girl . 
Prefaced   by  Sir  BARTLE   FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  ,  In  Honour  Bound. 


Fancy  Free 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  World  Say  ? 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

A  Heart's  Problem. 

The  Dead  Heart. 


Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart  s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 
By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
James  Duke. 

By  ERNEST  GLANV1LLE. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  I  The  Fossicker. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  | 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING   GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-day  Papers. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Fortune  s  Fool. 
Mifis  Cadogna. 
Sebastian  Strome. 


Dust. 


i  Beatrix  Randolrh. 
Love—or  a  Name 
David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 
The    Spectre     of 
Camera. 


the 
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Two-  SHILLING  \  ov  ic  LS  —continued. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron 

By  G.  A.   HENTY. 

Rujub  the  Juggler. 

Bv   HKADON   HILL. 

Zainbra  the  Detect.  ve. 

By  JOHN    HILL. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE   MURRAY. 

A  Model  Father.              ;  A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
Joseph  a  Coat.                 1  First  Person  Singular. 
Coals  of  Fire.                       BobMartiu'»LittleGirL 
Val  Strange.  |  Hearts.       Time  s  Revenges. 
Old  Blazer  s  Hero.              A  Wasted  Crime. 
The  Way  of  the  World      In  Direst  Peril. 
Cynic  Fortune.                   Mount  Despair. 
A  Life's  Atonement.        j  A  Capful  o'  Nails 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  ! 

Treason  Felony 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL   HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raty. 

By  Mrs.   HUNGERFORI). 


A  Ilaiden  all  Forlorn. 
I-i  Durancs  Vile. 
ftlarvtL 

A  Mental  Struggle. 
A  Modern  Circe. 
April's  Ladr. 
Peter  i  Wife. 


Lady  Vernei ',  Flight. 

The  Ked-Houij*  Mystery 

The  Three  l-iai  es. 

Uniiatisfactory  Lover. 

Lady  Patty. 

Nora  Crcina. 

Professor's  Experiment. 
By  Airs.  ALFRED   HUNT. 
That  Other  Person.  [  The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

By  MARK   KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facto  and  Fictions. 


A  Drawn  Game. 


By  R.  ASHE    KING. 

Passion's  Slave 
Bell  Barry. 


•The    Wearing    of  the 
Green.' 

By  EDMOND   LEPELLETIER 

Madame  Sans-Gene. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By   E.  LYNN   LINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball.  The  Atonement  of  Learn 

The  World  Well  Lost.  DunUas. 

Under  which  Lord?  j  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Paston  Carew.  Sowing  the  Wind. 

My  Love  .' '  j  The  One  Too  Many. 

lone.  I  Dulcie  Everton. 

With  a  Silken  Thread.  ! 

By  HENRY  W.   LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

Dear  Lady  Diadain.          Donna  Quixote. 
Waterdale  Neighbours.    Maid  of  Athens. 
My  Enemy  s  Daughter  |  The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
A  Fur  Saxon.  ,  The  Diets  tor. 

I.inley  Rochford.  Red  Diamonds. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  The  Kiddie  Ring. 

Camiola 

By  HUGH  MACCOLL. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNE5   MACDONELL. 

Quaker  CouHins. 

By  VV.    H.   MALLOCK. 

The  New  Republic. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A   Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  |  Mr.  Dorilliou. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Kathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

StoriesWeird  and  Won- 1  From  the  Bosom  of  the 

derful.  Deep. 

The  Dead  Man's  Secret.  I 


By  MURRAY  and   HERMAN. 

Traveller  Retu 
Paul  Jones  s  Alias. 


One  Traveller  Returns.  I  The  Bishops  Bible. 


By  HUME  NISBET. 

'  Bail  Up  1 '  |  Dr.BernardSt. Vincent 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Saint  Ann's.  |  Billy  Bellow. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 

Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love.  | 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies.  I  The  Greatest  Heiress  In 

The  Primrose  Path.         |     England. 

By  OUIDA. 

Held  in  Bondage.  i  Two  Lit.  Wooden  Shoes 

Strathmore.  ,  Moths. 

Chandos.  i  Bimbi. 


Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Castlemaine  sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess  Napraxine. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 


Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 
Wauda. 
Othmnr 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Gnilderoy. 
Ruffino. 
Syrlin. 

Santa.  Barbara. 
Two  Offender*. 
Ouida's   Wisdom,    Wit, 
and  Pathos. 


By   MARGARET  AGNES   PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL    PRAED. 

The  Romance  of  A  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countes.<  Adrian. 
Out'aw  and  Lawmaker    !  Mrs.  Tregaikiss 
Christina  Chard.  | 

By  RICHARD   PRYCE. 

Miss  Max , veil  s  Affection*. 

By  JAMES   PAYN. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.  i  The  Talk  of  ths  Towu 

Murphy's  Master.  i   Holiday  Tasks 

A  Countv  Family.  '    --«•«--— 

At  Her  Mercy. 
Cecil  s  Tryst. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
Humorous  Stories. 
£200  Reward. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey 
By  Prory. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 


A  Perfect  Treasure. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Glow-worm  Talcs. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massmgberd. 

A  Woman  s  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Gwendoline  s  Harvest. 

Like  Father.  Like  Son. 

Married  Bensath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We  re 
Painted. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

The   Mysve.y  ot    Mil-- 
bridge. 

The  Wcrd  and  the  Will. 

A  Prince  of  tne  Blood. 

A  Trying  Patient. 
By  Mrs.  J.  H.   RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories.  The  Uninhabited  House. 

Fairy  Water.  The  Mystery  in  Palace 

Her  Mother  s  Darling,    i      Gardens. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  s    The  Nun  s  Curie. 
Garden  Party.  Idle  Tales. 


The  Canon  c  Ward. 
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TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS— continued. 
By  CHARLES   READE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  i  A  Terrible  Temptation 
Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 
Hard  Cash. 

Singleheartand  Double- 
face. 
Good  Stories  of  Man  and 

other  Animals. 
Peg  Woffington. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 


Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Put     Yourself    in    His 

Place 
Love  Me    Little,   Love 

Me  Long. 
The   Cloister   and    the 

Hearth. 

Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Jilt 


The  Autobiography  of 
a  Thief. 


A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Woman-Hater. 


By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.        I  The  Woman  in  the  Dark 
The  Hands  of  Justice.     | 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 

rl    *V*v    n-11-..    TI:  __  .   _      rt 


Round  the  Galley  Fire.  I  An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 


On  the  Fo'k'sle'Head.  

In  the  Middle  Watch,    j  Alone  onWideWide  Sea. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape.      Good  Ship   •  Mohock.' 
A  Book   for  the  Ham-  |  The  Phantom  Death 

mock.  Is  He  the  Man? 

The    Mystery    of    the     Heart  of  Oak 

'Ocean  Star.'  The  Convict  Ship. 


The  Romance  of  Jenny 
Harlowe. 


The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
The  Last  Entry. 


By  DORA    RUSSELL. 

A  Country  Sweetheart. 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  GEORGE   R.  SIMS. 


Zeph. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 
Dagouet  Abroad. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 


The  Ring  o  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
My  Two  Wives. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By   HAWLEY   SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence.   I  The  Plunger. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick.        Long  Odds 
The  Master  of  Rathkelly.    | 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  i  Back  to  Life. 

Dyke.  ;  The  LoudwaterTragedy. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  I  Burgo  s  Romance 

Hoodwinked.  Quittance  in  Full. 

By  Devious  Ways.  A  Husband  from  the  Sea 

By   R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 


By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.       i  Orchard  Damerel. 

l  he  Junior  Dean.  1  In  the  Face  of  theWorld. 

Master  of  St.Ben  edicts  |  The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 


To  His  Own  Master 


By   R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

By  ROBERT  5URTEES. 

Handley  Cross. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By   F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 


Like    Ships 
Sea. 


upon   the 


Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.  ,  The  American  Senator. 

Marion  Fay.  j  Mr.      Scarborough  s 

Kept  in  the  Dark.  Family 

The  Way  We  Live  Now.     GoldenLionof  Granpere 
The  Land-Leaguers.         | 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the 

Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur. 
£1.000,000  Bank- Note. 


A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the 
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